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PREFACE. 


In presenting a new volume of the Anriual Register 
to the public, we approach it with a confidence re- 
sulting from the kind protection that public con- 
tinues to extend to us, and from the conviction, with 
which we are impressed, that in it M'ill be found the 
same accuracy of research, fidelity of narration, and 
variety of entertainment, which distinguish those by 
which it is preceded. 

The year, of which we are the historians, has been 
marked by the most important events, the results of 
which must bear very materially upon the condition 
and views of a great portion of mankind. To the 
most material of those, in themselves, and in their pro- 
bable consequences to mankind and to society, we 
have bestowed a marked attention, and have developed 
the causes which led to them, from sources of the 
most authentic information. .To the fresh aggres- 
sions of France, which raised a new coalition against 
her ; to the different negociations Which preceded the 
war on the continent ; and to the details of the dis- 
astrous campaign, which terminated in the plains 
of Moravia ; a more than ordinary care has been ap- 
plied, and we trust the detail will well repay the 
curiosity of the reader. 

If to record the successes of the French upon the 
continent have proved a task equally irksome and dis- 
agreeable, it has been far otherwise when the exploits 
of the British navy, within the present year, have 
passed us in review. By them, the proud threatenings 
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of our bitterest and most powerful enemy have beeit 
proved as vain as impotent ; and we exulted in re-tra- 
cing the steps which led to the most splendid victory, 
ever obtained upon the ocean. On the favourite ser- 
vice of Britain, its management at home, and its trans- 
actions in every part of the globe, we have of course' 
expatiated in the fullest manner our limits would 
afford. 

The investigation of Indian affairs, the importance 
of which is every hour becoming more obvious, has 
employed our best exertions, and will, we are con- 
vinced, be found well worthy of perusal. 

To the domestic politics of the British empire we 
have, as usual, devoted the greatest care, and we trust 
the mode in which they have been treated 1 , will be 
found to have been dictated by a spirit of truth and 
impartiality. 

The miscellaneous part of the work, and the selec- 
tions of which it is in a great measure composed, have 
been attended to with the utmost care; and the lover 
of biography, poetry, natural philosophy, and anti- 
quity, together with the mere annalist, will aill'find 
here, subject matter, connected with their several 
pursuits, drawn from the best sources of literature, 
which have appeared within the period, treated of 
in this volume. 

Upon the whole, we hope this fruit of our labours 
will be found not only rich with instruction and 
entertainment, but be considered so faithful a deposi- 
tary of passing events, that it may serve the future his- 
torian as his best book of reference hereafter, and his 
richest fund of materials. 
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CHAP. I. 


Opening of the Session of Parliament — Substance of his Majesty's Speech— 
Address moved for in the House of Jjords , by Lord Elliot — Seconded by 
Lord Gwydir, — Debate — Address carried unanimously — Moved in the 
Commons by the Hon. Mr. Dillon — Debate — Mr. Fox — Mr. Pitt — Mr. 
Windham . — Agreed to without further Opposition — Presented to the 
King — Inquiry into the Causes of the late Mahratta War — Mr. Francis's 
Motion agreed to, thereon. — Supplies moved for and granted — Spanish 
Papers laid before the House — Army Estimates — Debate thereon — Re- 
solutions put and agreed to. 


T HE session of parliament for the 
present year commenced un« 
usually late. — It was not till the 
15th of January that his majesty 
went in state to the house of peers, 
where the commons attending, and 
the usual formalities having been 
complied with, the king was pleased 
to deliver a most gracious speech 
from the throne.* 


After announcing to his lords .and 
commons, assembled in parliament, 
the continued and eager exertions 
of the enemy, since the last session, 
for the invasion of the British do* 
minions, his majesty congratulated 
them upon the skill and intrepidity 
of his navy, the formidable state of 
the army and militia, the unabated 
zeal and improved discipline of a 

vast 
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• Vid« “ State Papers,” p. 605. 
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▼ast volunteer force, and the gene- 
Tal ardour manifested by every class 
of his subjects, which, in their united 
effect, had completely checked, and 
had been abundantly sufficient to de- 
ter him from so desperate and hope- 
less an enterprise. But, while such 
was the actual state of affairs, it must 
he remembered, that the sec jrity of 
the country had arisen from the 
prompt and resolute determinations 
of the government, and which to 
preserve in their full vigour, must 
not be relaxed, even for a moment. 

His majesty then poceeded to 
©tate that the conduct of the court 
of Spain, under the direct influence 
of French councils, had been such, 
as to compel him to take decisive 
measures to guard against hostility 
from that quarter, at the same time 
that every effort had been made by 
him to avert the calamities of war 
with a country so circumstanced. 
The refusal, however, of satisfactory 
explanations on the part of that 
power, had obliged the English mi- 
nister to depart from Madrid, and 
•war had since been declared by 
£>pain against this kingdom; — all 
the papers respecting which event 
should speedily be laid before par- 
liament. 

His majesty next adverted to the 
general conduct of the French go- 
vernment towards the continent, 
as being tecently marked by every 
Species of outrage, and the most 
unequivocal determination of that 
power to violate every principle of 
public Jaw or civilized usage, which 
Impeded the career of the present 
ruler of France, towards an uncon- 
trolled predominance in Europe, if 
pot to universal dominion. — That 
be had lately received a communica- 
tion from that government, con- 
taining professions of 3 pacific ten- 


dency, to which, however, his ma« 
jesty had been pleased to reply only 
in general terms, expressive of his 
wish for the restoration of the bles.» 
sings of peace to the afflicted world, 
but declining any more particular 
explanations, without previous com- 
munications with those powers to 
w hom he was engaged in confiden- 
tial intercourse gnd connection, 
w ith a view to that important ob- 
ject ; and especially with the empe- 
ror of Russia, who had given the 
strongest proofs of the most dig- 
nified sentiment, and of the strongest 
interest in the independence and 
happiness of Europe. 

To the commons, his majesty ex-? 
pressed his sorrow' for the additi- 
onal burdens he Was forced to impose 
upon them, at the same time that he 
expressed his conviction in their 
willingness to support him in the 
present arduous but necessary con- 
test; and to both houses his ma- 
jesty expressed, generally, his con- 
viction that their mest strenuous 
efforts w,ould not be wanting to en- 
able him to prosecute the war with 
vigour, and thereby conduce, in the 
most effectual manner, to its termi- 
nation by a safe and honourable 
peace. 

After his majesty and the com- 
mons had withdrawn, and a copy of 
the speech having been read by the 
lord chancellor, — Lord Elliot moved 
an address in dnswer, which, how- 
ever, he did not think it necessary 
to enforce, otherwise than by a 
slight review of the different topics 
to which it adverted. He appeared 
to doubt the sincerity of the French 
government in the late overtures for 
negociatiou, and observed, withpride, 
that the presumptuous bosat made 
at the commencement of the war, 
that this country was no longer able 
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to dope, u single-handed/’ with 
France, was now given up, and that 
after the enemy had brought his 
preparations for invasion to the 
highest state, he now seemed con- 
scious of the vanity of his hopes ; 
an effect for which he considered the 
country indebted to the excellent 
mqasures adopted for onr defence, 
to the skill and gallantry of our 
officers and seamen, to the admira- 
ble discipline of our army and mili- 
tia, and to the patriotism and valour 
of a new description of force, in 
the order of our brave and patriotic 
volunteers. His lordship intimated 
a doubt, whether, considering the 
animosity heretofore shewn by the 
enemy, his motives, in making the 
late Overtures, might not have been 
to embarrass the government, to 
create divisions in parliament, or 
discontent in the country, by excit- 
ing too eager a desire for peace ; in 
any of which cases he thought our 
best resource was in that firmness 
and unanimity, which he strongly 
recommended. , 

The address, which, as usual, 
contained sentiments in unison with 
those of his majesty's speech, was , 
seconded by lord Gwydir, who con- 
gratulated the house on the exalted 
situation to which the country had 
attained, and the inability which 
the enemy, after all his gasconad- 
ing, experienced of hazarding his 
boasted beets and his flotilla from 
under the protection of the cannon 
of his shores. The rupture with 
Spain, he observed, had been long 
expected, and the only surprise was, 
how it could have been so long de- 
layed. The councils, the treasures, 
&e fleets and the armies of Spaiu, 
had long been under the control 
of French despotism, nor could that 
devoted country maintain pease one 


hour after the interests of Franco 
required that it should go to war. 
Self-preservation even required of 
us to seize upon the treasures of 
Spain, and employ them for our own 
defence, rather than suffer them to 
go, as had been the case through the 
war, to the payment and support of 
those armies, which France was col- 
lecting within sight of our coasts, 
and with which it was threatening 
our ruin. With respect to the com- 
munications lately sent from France, 
the house would be better able to 
form an opinion on them when it 
should be acquainted with their na- 
ture and extent ; but, at all events, 
nothing could be lost by our perse- 
verance in those strenuous exertions, 
which alone were likely to bring 
about, not a false and hollow secu- 
rity, like the last peace, not peace ia 
words, and malignant hostility in 
actions, but a peace that would af- 
ford amoral and well-founded assu- 
rance of lasting and mutual benefit. 

Lord Carlisle said, that though he 
cordially agreed in every sentimapt 
expressed in the speech, there were 
some topics connected with, and ad- 
verted to, by the two t noble lords, 
which would require future explana- 
tion. What he alluded to was the 
mode of commencing the war with 
Spain, by the detention ’of some of 
her ships, and the representation 
made of the present respectable 
and formidable state of the army. 
In agreeing to the address, he wished 
to be understood as pledged to no 
opiiiion, on cither of these subjects. 

Lord Hawkesbury, (secretary of 
state,) admitted that the two points 
alluded to by the noble lord would 
be fit subjects for separate dis- 
cussion, and said that, when the 
proper occasion came, he should be 
ready to maintain that our conduct 
B 2 toward* 
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towards Spain was justifiable on the 
grounds of policy, justice, and libe- 
rality ; and also to shew, that such an 
augmentation had been made in the 
military force of the country, in 
troops of the line, militia and vo- 
lunteers, that we had at this moment 
600,000 men ready to take the 
field. 

His royal highness the duke of 
Clarence spoke merely to the same 
effect as .lord Carlisle, and thought 
it would be more consistent with the 
humanity and magnanimity of this 
great nation, to have employed 
double the force it didin the deten- 
tion of the Spanish ships, which 
might have prevented the unhappy 
accident that had occurred. 

Lord Grenville also expressed his 
general concurrence in the address, 
but referred the two main points,, 
already taken notice of, for future 
discussion. 

The duke of Norfolk expressed 
his disappointment at not finding 
any notico taken, in the speech, of 
the final emancipation of the Roman 
catholics of Ireland, which was ex- 
pected to be one of the first acts of 
the present government, as inability 
to carry it into effect was the reason 
generally assigned for a right ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) and 
his friends before retiring from ad- 
ministration. If the Roman catho- 
lics were already satisfied, he should 
urge the subject no further ; but if 
not, it must form the subject of a 
future discussion ; for he was con- 
Tinced that the best mode of secur- 
ing peace, and maintaining our re- 
spect abroad, was by conciliation 
and unanimity at home. 

After a few words, in which it was 
understood that the papers con- 
nected with the several points in his 
Majesty’s speech would be pre- 


sented on an early day, the address 
was agreed to. 

On the same day, a similar ad- 
dress was moved in the house of 
commons, by the honourable Henry 
Augustus Dillon, who, after barely 
adverting to the rupture with the 
court of Madrid, and the late com. 
munication from France, and refer- 
ring them for future discussion, ex- 
pressed his delight and satisfaction 
at having proofs of the just sense 
the emperor of Russia entertained 
of the oppressions and outrageous 
conduct of France, praised the at- 
tention of the present administra- 
tion, for the state of defence in 
which they had placed Ireland, 
which France considered as our 
most vulnerable point. 

Mr. Fox said, that though he did 
not mean to propose any amend- 
ment to the address, there were 
some things which he could not 
suffer to pass unnoticed. In the 
firsft place, he did not see how he 
could approve of his majesty’s de- 
termination not to explain himself 
further on the French communica- 
tion, until he consulted certain 
foreign courts, unless he knew what 
the nature of the intercourse between 
his majesty, and those foreign courts 
was. If hedid know it, he might per- 
haps approve of it ; but, circumstanced 
as he was, he could give no opinion. 
He next adverted so the omission of 
the claims of the Roman catholics of 
Ireland, to which he understood the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) stood pledged ; and then pass- 
ed on to another omission, of a not 
less important, but mose surprising 
kind. On former occasions, when 
parliament took measures for in- 
creasing the power of the country, 
it was usual with his majesty to com- 
plimcnt them (when he thought often' 
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they bat fit deserved it) on the wis- 
dom of their measures. But here 
nothing was said of the effelt of that 
measure of the right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt) for the improve- 
ment of our military system, which 
was last year supposed to make the 
whole difference between an admi- 
nistration of imbecility and one of 
vigour. There was not, a word in 
the speech of the difference between 
the two, and he believed it would 
be admitted that the measure of last 
year had altogether failed. lie 
would not prejudge the subjedt of 
the Spanish war before the papers 
relating to it were before the house, 
but he must remark that the seizing 
of the Spanish frigates, loaded and 
destined as they were, did certainly 
bear an unsecmlyappearance,and one 
not much to the honour of this coun- 
try. Never was there a moment when 
this nation ought to stand more clear 
of reproach than the present, when 
we were accusing F ranee of viola- 
tions of the law of nations, and mak- 
ing them a ground of war with her ; 
and when, upon that ground, we were 
calling upon foreign nations to make 
a common cause with us against 
her. He therefore hoped that nei- 
ther Spain, nor any other nation, 
whether they vied with esfch other 
for outrage, violation, or ^on tempt 
of the law of nations, or for their 
reverence for # it, would have it in 
their power to accuse us justly either 
of any such outrage, 'violation, or 
contempt, or even of indifference to 
the principles of equity and modera- 
tion ; and he further hoped that no 
partiality to our own country would 
induce us to everlook any of these 
principles, whether towards Spain 
or any other power, even though it 
should be a power in dispute with 
ns. 


The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Pitt) conceived the speech 
to be sufficiently explicit, in declar- 
ing that confidential communications 
did subsist between his majesty end 
some of the continental powers, and 
gave the house assurances of the 
magnanimous sentiments entertained 
by the emperor of Russia, relative 
to the highest interests of Europe, as 
well as the security and independence 
of this country. This was surely 
sufficient for all those who thought 
that in making peace wc should 
look to the re-establishment of those 
ancient continental relations, which 
French ambition had overthrown. 
As to the state of Ireland, he ob- 
served, that though that country cer« 
tainly had not derived all the bene- 
fits from the union .which that mea- 
sure was capable of affording, yet 
great advantages had already at- 
tended it, and many others may 
speedily be expected < I f the meas u res 
which the honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Fox) now so loudly called for, 
appeared to him so immediately ne- 
cessary, why did he suffer four years 
to elapse since the union, and never 
have called for them before ? 44 What 
the reasons are,” continued he, 
4< which have induced me to suffer 
it to remain dormant, 1 shall, on a 
future occasion, have an opportu- 
nity of stating, and I flatter myself 
that the house and the country will 
give me credit for consistency, when 
I have stated the reasons why I still 
think that the matter should remain 
dormant at *the present moment.” 
With respelt to the plan of military 
defence which he proposed last year, 
though he admitted that its cffelts, 
in adding to the numbers of our mi- 
litary force, had hitherto been very- 
small, yet he was far from thinking 
it a measure which ought not to 
B 3 * have 
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hare been adopted. He men- 
tioned that we had now a regular 
disposable force, far beyond that 
of last year, but admitted, at the 
same time, that it ought to be fur- 
ther augmented. In adverting to 
the detention of the Spanish ships, 
he said, he was- confident that a 
little time would clear up and jus- 
tify the suspicions which the ho- 
nourable gentleman entertained 
upon that subject. He agreed that 
it was at all times necessary for this 
country to keep up its high charac- 
ter for moderation, justice, and ho- 
nour, but w as confident that the de- 
tention of the frigates would not, 
upon full explanation, be found a 
departure from the strictest rules of 
moderation and justice. All these 
topics may, in their turn, be subjects 
of discussion in that house, till which 
time it would be proper to postpone 
any debate upon them. 

^Mr. Windham vindicated the con- 
duct of Mr. Fox, in urging the ca- 
tholic claims now, when we had a 
cabinet that was friendly to them, 
though it would have been in 
vain to urge them during the admi- 
nistration of a hostile cabinet. With 
Tespect to our relative situation 
with the continent, he thought the 
communication was rather scanty, 
,apd should have wished to know to 
what extent the emperor of Russia 
was filling to co- operate with us 
against France, or what exertions 
be was disposed to make for the re- 
storation of the ancient balance of 
power on the continent : but upon 
that subject lie would wait, in hopes 
of further explanation. As to the 
rupture with Spain, and the deten- 
tion of the frigates, though he did 
not feel himself in a situation to pro- 
nounce a final judgment, yet, judg- 
ing of it from what was known as 


yet, it could excite no other senti- 
ment than reprobation. In stat- 
ing this opinion, he wished it to be 
understood as subje6t to such expla- 
nations as might hereafter be afford- 
ed. In adverting to the state of the 
regular army, he said, if the word 
rcspe&able applied to the quality 
of our regular force, no man was 
more ready to admit it ; but if ap- 
plied to their number, he must deny 
the truth of the assertion. When he 
came to that part of the speech 
which mentioned the violent and un- 
just proceedings of the French go- 
vernment, he dwelt emphatically on 
the case of captaiu Wright, of the 
Vincejo ship of war, who, though 
taken valiantly fighting on board his 
ship, in most clear and legitimate 
warfare, was detained a close pri- 
soner in the Temple, and exposedx 
to alarming threats, contrary to 
every rule and practice of war, as 
observed among civilized nations. — 
This officer remained in that situa- 
tion far longer than was consistent 
w ith the honour of this country, and 
jf no other means of redress should 
be found effectual, he suggested whe- 
ther it was not full time to recur t® 
the only remaining one, of retalia- 
tion. On the question being then 

put, the address was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The address was accordingly pre- 
sented to his majesty on the Thurs* 
day following, and a most gracious 
answer returned to it. 

In the house of commons, on the 
21st of January, Mr. Francis, after 
adverting to the variety of papers 
laid before them last year, relative, 
to the causes of the war which be- 
gan in 1803. against tw o of the prin- 
cipal Mahratta chiefs, Scindia and 
Boosla, and its conclusion by a 
treaty of paacc signed after these 

chiefs 
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^hlefs had been reduced to submit- stone, or* the sam'e dayj the number 
lion, drew th^ir attention to the of men now actually employed in the 
other war, which broke out imme- navy was stated to be about 107 
diately, or soon after, with another dr 108,000. 

Mahratta inferior chief, of the name For several days after this, the 
of Holkar. Though it was proba- business of the Session proceeded in 
bie that this chief had before this the ordinary course, without any 
been reduced by the same force that debate of importance having taken 
had subdued the greatest powers of place. Several votes were passed 
the Mahratta empire, yet, as he held for supplies and public services j and 
It to be of importance to the safety a variety of motions made for differ* 
of our possessions in India that a ent papers which were productive 
faithful communication of all trans- of no more than conversations. , On 
actions in India should be regularly the 24th of January the chancellor 
laid before parliament, and as this of the exchequer presented to the 
inconsiderable chieftain Holkar had, house of commons, by his majesty’s 
in this petty war, surrounded with command, the papers relative to 
his cavalry and cut to pieces a whole the discussion with Spain, in 1803 
detachment of ours, consisting of and 1804, and also a paper entitled 
two complete companies of seapoys, a A declaration, dated Downing 
some cannon, and fifty European u Street, the 24th of January, 
artillery men; he should move that u 1805.”* 

there be laid before this house, co- On the 4th of February, the Sc* 
pies, or extracts, of all fetters or cretary at War having moved the 
correspondence, received from India army estimates of the year, being 
since the last session of parliament, 12,395,4.90/. Js. 6d. for 312,040 
relative to hostilities between the -men, under the different heads of 
British government and a Mahratta service, Mr. Francis, observing that 
chief, called Jcswuat Rao Holkar, there was a charge for 20,i45 
and the causes thereof, as far as men in India, 'wished to know whe- 
may be consistent with the public ther these were Europeans indepen* 
service, and with the good faith due dant of the company, and whether 
to persons from whom secret intelli- the regiments composing the aggre- 
gence may have been received. The gate number were really complete* 
motion Was agreed to. He did not think the number of 

The house of commons on the Europeans in India could be more 
23d of January, voted that 120,000 than 8 or 9000 men. The Secretary 
men, including 30,000 marines, be at War replied, that the troops were 
granted for the service of the navy, independant of the company, and 
for the year 1805, and a sum not the regiments, as well as he under* 
exceeding 2,886,000/. for the pay of stood, complete, and far above 
the said men, at the rate of 1/. 17 s. the numbers stated by the honoura* 
per man ; a sum of 2,964,000/. for ble gentleman, 
victualling, &c. at the rate of 1/. 18s. Colonel Calcraft objected to the 
per man ; and 4,680 000/. for wear enormous charge for general officers, 
and tear, &c. of shipping. In an. amounting to 212 in number, un* 
swer to a question from Mr. John, paralleled in the history of tha 

B 4 country 
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country in any age, and for the ne- 
cessity of which it .would be proper 
to account. 

The Secretary at War replied, 
that 4f the number and expence of 
general officers was unparalleled, so 
was the occasion for them. The 
necessity of keeping up an army of 
600,000 men to guard against inva- 
sion was unprecedented, and he ad- 
ded, were it not for that volun- 
teer force, which some gentlemen 
seemed now so desirous to depre- 
ciate, the storm which had so long 
threatened us, would, by this time, 
have burst upon our heads. 

Mr. Kinnaird thought the appoint- 
ment of inspecting brigadier gene- 
rals to the volunteers, though at 
first useful, at present unnecessary ; 
and indeed the more so, as serious 
disputes were to be apprehended, 
from their being so often at variance 
with the old field officers appointed 
to superintend those corps. Mr. 
Whitbread expressed himself of the 
same opinion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed, that as, in the present cir- 
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cumstances of the country, it might 
be found necessary to collect a large 
body of troops at some particular 
point, that could not well be effected 
without the assistance of brigadier 
generals, who should therefore be 
kept in readiness for any such oc- 
casion. According to the last re- 
turns, the volunteers amounted to 
upwards 326,000 effective men ; 
240,000 of these had been reported 
fit for immediate service, and only 
about 40,000 remained yet to be in- 
spected. He did not think therefore 
the house would think the sum of 
60,000/. an object to be put in 
competition with improving the dis- 
cipline of that powerful branch of * 
our defensive force. Mr. Whit- 
bread admitted that the sum was 
but small, if the effect was great, 
but he denied that the high state of 
discipline of the volunteers was to 
be attributed to the orders or ma- 
nagement of the brigadier generals, 
but to the activity of the inspecting 
officers, who were competent to all 
the purposes required. The diffe- 
rent resolutions were then agreed to. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


Parliamentary Proceedings continued — Motion made by Sir Evan Nepean 
for the Continuation of the Act for suspending the Habeas Corpus in Ire - 
land — Debate — Sir John Newport-^- Mr. D. Brown — Hutchinson — Sir 
John Stuart — Mr, Windham — : Pitt — Fox — Lord de Blaquiere — Mr, 
Alexander — Martin — Dawson — Division — Motion carried . — Debates on 
the Rupture with Spain — in the Lords — Lord Mulgrave moves an Address 
of Thanks to the King for the Production of the Papers relating titer eta* 
Speeches of Earl Spencer — Viscount Sidmouth — Lord King — Earl of 
Damly — Lord Grenville — Hawkesbury . — Address carried without a Divi~ 


sion. 


T HE next debate, of any consi- 
derable interest took place in 
the house of commons on the 8th 
of February, upon a motion made 
by Sir E. Nepean, (principal secre- 
tary to the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land) for leave to bring in a bill to 
continue the act of last session for 
the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act in Ireland. The grounds which 
he assigned for it, were, the notoriety 
of disaffection still prevailing in Ire- 
land, the preparations of the enemy 
for the invasion of that country, 
the number of Irishmen associated 
with the forces destined for that 
purpose, and the committee of united 
Irishmen then sitting in Paris, and 
corresponding with their brethren at 
home. It was, he said, the more ne- 
cessary to arm the government with 
this authority, as the present act 
would expire in about six weeks, at 
which time, a number of persons 
now imprisoned, on charges of high 
treason, mast otherwise be liberated 
and left uncontrolled to pursue 
their secret machinations. . 


Sir John Newport thought the 
slight grounds now stated, insuffi- 
cient for suspending the most valua- 
ble part of the constitution, through- 
out the whole of Ireland, and in- 
volving the people of that country 
in a general proscription. If a 
committee of united Irishmen sitting 
at Paris was a sufficient argument 
for the suspension, there would be 
no end of it during the war : for the 
enemy would take care to keep up 
that handle for a measure which 
they knew must exasperate and in- 
flame the minds of a people, amongst' 
whom it was their object to stir up 
and keep alive the spirit of disaf- 
fection. The people of Ireland 
should be made to feel that the impe- 
rial parliament were as tender of 
their privileges, as they were of 
those of the people of England, and 
even more so, as powers increased 
at a distance, were always more lia- 
ble to be abused. Such treatment 
could not easily be brooked by a 
loyal and strong-minded race of 
people, such, for instance, as the 

people 
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people of Ulster in particular, unless 
some sufficient reasons were shewn 
for it ; he therefore moved, as an 
amendment — u Thata committee of 
€C 2i members be chosen by ballot, 
“ to examine such documents as may 
iC be laid before them, and to re- 
<c port to the bouse their opinion 
u upon these documents, .whether 
u the continuance of the suspension 
16 of the habeas corpus act, be a 
16 measure necessary to the tran- 
€i qnillity of Ireland at the present 
“ time. ,v 

Mr. D. Brown bore his testimony 
to the loyalty of the great majority 
of the people of Ireland, but ap- 
proved of the suspension, as neces- 
sary to counteract the machinations 
pf these numerous emissaries of 
France, who would otherwise fake 
shelter under that constitution, 
which it was their object to destroy. 

Mr. Hutchinson, though he la- 
mented that so strong a measure 
should be thought necessary, said he 
would not oppose it; at the same 
time that he hoped his majesty’s 
ministers would turn their attention 
to the amelioration of the state of 
Ireland. 

Sir Johu Stuart considered the 
measure as called for by the loyal 
part of the people of Ireland, for 
their protection against the machi- 
nations of the disaffected . In the 
hands of the present chief governor, 
there was no danger of the power 
being abused, and his situation 
while in office (as attorney general) 
gave him opportunities to know, 
that to reveal the grounds of this 
measure by laying open the sources 
of information, would be to expose 
the loyal subject to the knife of the 
assassin. 

Mr. Windham said, that thpugh 
he had supported former suspensions 


of the habeas corpus act, he nevet* 
did, nor would do so now, except 
upon strong and clear grounds eu 
ther proved or notoriously existing. 
As to the argument of a committee 
of united Irishmen sitting in Paris, 
that might subsist during the war* 
or even in time of peace, and thus 
afford a ground for the suspension 
of the constitution, perhaps all 
through the empire. It was admit, 
ted on all hands that the great majo- 
rity of the people of Ireland were 
loyal, and if there were also some 
mischievous people amongst them, 
so there were in England. The 
question was not what these mis- 
chievous people zeished to do, but 
what they could do, amongst a 
people generally well affected. The 
character for moderation which a 
chief governor may have, did not, 
in a free country, justify so harsh a 
measure as that of putting a whole 
people under martial law ; and there 
was an obligation of honour and 
consciousness which should make us 
delicate in granting powers to be ex- 
ercised at a distance, the weight of 
which would fall exclusively upon 
others, while we knew that they 
could not touch ourselves. He 
should therefore vote for the amend- 
ment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Pitt) observed, that it would 
appear, from the speech of the right 
honourable gentleman who spoke 
last, as if he maintained that, in no 
case, could the habeas corpus act 
be suspended without a previous 
enquiry, whereas, he knew very 
well that it was the practice of par- 
liament to suspend this act without 
any previous enquiry, and that it 
was actually so suspended in the 
course of the last war, with his full 
knowledge and approbation. In 

cases 
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usct of notoriety, examination must 
be futile ; and was any one ignorant 
that, were not the fleets of the ene- 
my, destined for the invasion of Ire- 
land, now blocked up in their ports, 
they would have landed their armies 
there, accompanied by these Irish 
traitors, now formed into a kind of 
regiment, and keeping up a corres- 
pondence with many of their un- 
fortunate and infatuated countrymen 
at home. 

It was certainly true, that the dis- 
affected Irish were now few in num- 
ber compared with what they had 
been, and that their means of doing 
mischief were proportionably small, 
but experience had abundantly 
shewn, since the French revolution, 
the miseries which a small minority 
were capable of inflicting on their 
country. We were engaged with an 
active and formidable enemy, who 
would avail himself of any rumours 
of sedition he may find, and turn 
them to his own advantage. It was 
indeed to be hoped that experience 
would have opened the eyes of even 
the most disaffected of the Irish, 
and that none could be found mad 
enough to seek so fatal an alliance 
as that of the present government of 
France; but unfortunately that was 
not the case, and there were still 
somd, weak and wicked enough to 
cultivate such a connection. The 
distance of Ireland, so much dwelt 
upon, was with him an argument in 
favour of the measure, because it 
was therefore the more exposed — 
it was the important point of the 
British empire — it was that to which 
the enemy most particularly directed 
his attention — and therefore should 
be the more carefully protected 
against hostile aggression and secret 
machinations. He agreed that the 
excellence of the character of the 
3 


lord lieutenant of Ireland was nflt 
of itself a ground for entrusting him 
with extraordinary powers; but 
when the necessity for vesting the 
power was fully made out, as in the 
present case, it became of importance 
to ascertaif the person who was to 
have the execution of the object 
intended by the grant of such pow- 
ers. He was sorry to observe the 
right honourable gentleman now 
have recourse to the clumsy dilem- 
ma, he had himself so often baffled 
in the course of the last war, when 
brought forward by those with 
whom he was now associated. u Ei- 
t; flier the majority of the people 
44 aresoyal,orarcnot; if the majori- 
4i ty be loyal, there is no occasion for 
44 this measure; if the majority be 
44 not loyal, say so.” He again re- 
peated his regret at finding him now 
having recourse to this weapon, to 
which he before opposed bimself 
with so much indignation. 

Mr. Fox declared the do&rines 
promulgated by the right honour- 
able gentleman, that night, the most 
alarming he ever heard broached in 
that house since he had a seat in it, 
and if ever meant to be seriously 
acted upon, deplorable indeed would 
be the fate of this country. It had 
never before been maintained, that 
because some of the people were bad 
subjects, the liberty of the whole 
people should be placed at the dis- 
cretion of the minister or his agents, 
by the suspension of the habeas cor- 
pus act. Me denied it to be his 
44 clumsy dilemma,” as it was called, 
but the cLumsy mis-statement of that 
dilemma, that his right honourable 
friend (Mr. Windham) was success- 
ful in refuting. He never argued 
that a man, or even a considerable 
majority, would furnish an irresisti- 
ble objection to such a measure, but 
» he 
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he contended that the degree and 
nature of the disloyalty alledged to 
exist, did not justify so harsh a sys- 
tem of conduct at that time ; but 
even the grounds alledged then were 
sufficiency itself, compared with 
those which were laid for the mea- 
sure now proposed. If there were 
bad subjects in some parts of Ire- 
land, so were there also in many 
parts of England, and unless a dif- 
ferent measure of justice was to be 
dealt out between the two countries, 
should the suspension now proposed 
take place in Ireland, what security 
have the people here, that it would 
not also be extended to England ? 
It was said, that we were at war 
with a government which wished to 
destroy our constitution and inde- 
pendence, but he would ask what 
government of France were we ever 
at war with, which did not wish to 
do the same ? — aye— quite as witling 
as the present government ? Lf the 
enemy threatened to invade Ireland, 
so did he also threaten to invade 
England, and thus was the war a 
reason as applicable to one country 
as the other. The honourable ba- 
ronet (Sir John Newport) felt a 
laudable tenderness and solicitude 
for Ireland. So did he also ; but 
he likewise felt, in the same manner, 
for England, if the minister's prin- 
ciple should unfortunately be adopt- 
ed. It had been repeatedly de- 
clared by the right honourable gen- 
tleman himself, that notwithstanding 
the blockade of the enemy’s ports, 
an invasion of Great Britain may be 
expected from day to day, and if 
that was to be made a sufficient 
ground for this suspension, then 
farewel to the habeas corpus act, the 
proudest boast and noblest guard of 
the. British constitution. He ob- 
served, that from the revolution 
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down to the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, this privilege had not been 
withdrawn from the people so often 
as during the administration of the 
right honourable gentleman ; and 
then only for short intervals, though 
we were almost perpetually at war, 
and though there was much disaf- 
fection in the country, springing 
from the Jacobites , who were as re- 
solute and enterprising, and much 
stronger in numbers, influence, pro- 
perty, and power, than the Jacobins 
of the present day. As to the no- 
toriety of disaffection alluded to, 
even admitting it to be true, did not 
the same, or a much greater noto- 
riety exist at the commencement of 
the last war, when it was stated to 
be even obvious in the streets ? And 
yet did the government apply for 
the suspension of the habeas corpus 
till an enquiry was instituted by a 
committee, upon whose report the 
proposition was grounded ? The 
character of Lord Hardwick, as re- 
presented, were that representation 
ever so well founded, would be no 
argument with him. Be the disposi- 
tion of a man what it may, he would 
not consent to invest him with ex- 
traordinary, uncontrolled powers, 
for this reason, that it may be 
abused, and because the experience 
of the world taught him to dread 
the abuse of power, to whomsoever 
it may be given. He could not lis- 
ten to any reasoning upon character. 
His objection was to grant the pow. 
er prefixed to the office, not to the 
man. The right honourable gentle- 
man may be as fond of possessing 
unconstitutional power himself, as 
he was of giving it to a lord lieute- 
nant, and if so, he had as good rea- 
sons to give for intendiug the sus- 
pension to Great Britain, as for 
continuing it in Ireland. Ireland 

was 
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was new admitted to be tranquil, 
and therefore he could see no change 
in her situation which would be 
likely to induce the right honour- 
able gentleman to put an end to this 
odious measure. There could be no 
end to ^ it, at this rate, during the 
present war, and he deprecated its 
adoption the mbre, as it would fur- 
nish the French government with 
the means of sorely annoying this 
country, by depriving the people of 
their liberty ; for it would have no- 
thing more to do than to promul- 
gate the existence of an Irish or an 
English committee also ; and, upon 
that, it seemed, combined with the 
popular discontent which such mea- 
sures must always produce, an En- 
glish minister may found a reason 
for investing himself and his friends 
with the extraordinary power of 
suspending the constitution of Eng- 
land. 

Lord De Blaquire argued, that it 
was better to; prevent guilt than to 
punish it, and gave it as his opinion, 
that had the habeas corpus act been 
suspended previously to the rebel- 
lion in 1803, that calamitous event 
would have never happened. 

Mr. Alexander supported the 
measure, as one that would be ac- 
ceptable to the loyal majority of' 
the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Martin (of Galway) said, 
that had the question merely been 
the affirmative or negative of a sus- 

ension of the habeas corpus act in 

reland, he should have voted for 
the former, on account of the know- 
ledge he had of the situation of the 
country ; but as the middle course 
of an enquiry had been proposed, he 
was determined to support it. 

Mr. Dawson said, that as a re- 
presentative of the Irish people, he 
must oppose the original motion, 


unless there were previously laid be- 
fore the house public and official 
documents, sufficient to furnish a 
parliamentary ground for the neces- 
sity of the measure. 

On the question being put, there 
appeared for the original motion 
11 2, for the amendment 32 : majori- 
ty 79. 

A debate of the highest import- 
ance, and to which the attention of 
the country was very anxiously 
turned, came on in both houses of 
parliament, on Monday, February 
11th, upon the subject of the rup- 
ture with the court of Madrid. In 
the house of lords, previously to 
entering upon the mam business of 
the day, earl St. Vincent availed 
himself of the full attendance of 
their lordships, to demand of the 
noble lords on the ministerial bench, 
amongst whom he saw some friends 
of his, whether it ever had been, or 
was now, in the contemplation of 
any of his majesty’s ministers, to in- 
stitute any enquiry into his conduct 
while at the head of the board of 
admiralty ? He was induced to ask 
this, in consequence of something 
said by a right honourable gentle- 
man, at the head of his majesty’s 
councils in another place, and he 
implored of the present government 
to give him an opportunity of dis- 
closing the source and spring of 
every action of his private and pub- 
lic life, and especially while at the 
admiralty board. 

Lord Ilawkesbury replied, that 
he was not aware of any intention 
to institute any such enquiry as the 
noble lord alluded to. 

The order of the day being then 
read, for taking into consideration 
the papers relative to the discussions 
with Spain, 

Lord 
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Lord Mulgrave rose, and after stat- 
ing the wish of the government to put 
the house in possession of every docu- 
ment which could tend to atlord the 
fullest information on the subject, 
proceeded to draw a comparison be- 
tween the treaty concluded between 
the French and Spanish branches of 
the house of Bourbon, in 1761, 
commonly known by the name of 
' the family compact, and the last 
treaty between France and Spain, 
concluded at St. Ildefonso. The 
former respected the law of nations, 
in making an equal relative stipula- 
tion between the parties ; whereas 
the latter, the stronger power dic- 
tated every thing, deprived the 
weaker power of its sovereignty, 
and identified it at once with the 
weaker party. On the late occa- 
sion, however, Fngland was desir- 
ous, after the rupture with France, 
to interfere as little as possible with 
the terms of that treaty, until the 
war with Spain becoming unavoida- 
ble, it became necessary to know 
how far the court of Madrid held 
itself bound to adhere to the letter 
of the stipulations of that treaty, to 
which the Prince of Peace (the real 
governor of the country) returned 
only vague and inconclusive an- 
swers. [The speech of the noble lord 
was extended to an extreme length, 
on account of the numerous refe- 
rences he made to the various docu- 
ments upon the table, and the trans- 
actions that took place in the dif- 
ferentstages of the negotiation. | In 
proof of the moderation and for- 
bearance of the British government 
he stated its acquiescence in the 
substitution of a pecuniary supply 
by the court of Spain, for the con- 
tingent stipulated by treaty, though 
by a reference to several treaties of 
subsidy, which he quoted, it would 


be found, upon calculation, that the 
amount of the pecuniary supply" 
furnished by Spain, would coffer a 
greater number of troops than Spain 
was able to muster, and was, in fact, 
more than eight times an equivalent 
for the number of men stipulated in 
the treaty with France. The vigi- 
lance of our government, however, 
became the more necessary, when it 
was discovered that French soldier* 
were clandestinely allowed to march 
through Spain, and naval armaments 
were to a certain extent going for* 
ward. lie then touched on theme- 
naccs against our ally Portugal ; the 
sale of prizes in a manner little snort 
of piracy ; the armanfents at Ferrol, 
and the evasive answer of M. d’An- 
duaga, that they were to suppress 
an insurrection that had broken out 
at Ferrol, and the refusal of auy sa- 
tisfactory answer to the demand that 
Spain should reduce its naval arma- 
ments to the state they were in at the 
breaking out of hostilities between 
Great Britain and France. That 
court did not even disown the pre- 
ponderating influence of the French 
ambassador, M. Bournonville, while 
it declined to declare the real state 
of its engagement with France. 
In short, every thing announced 
that the court of Madrid was 
merely temporising till the arrival 
of its treasure. As the detention 
of the frigates made no part what- 
ever of this case, he should not 
have touched upon it at all, if it had 
not been already adverted to on 
other occasions. It made no ground 
of the war, and was not even known 
at Madrid, till after the departure 
of the British miuister. He averred 
it to be justifiable by the law of na- 
tions, by analogy, and by obvious 
expediency. With these indispu- 
table grounds of justification on our 

Side- 
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tide, it afforded matter of satisfac- 
tion, to reflect that we began this 
unavoidable war with the treasures 
of Spain in oar own ports, instead 
of being employed to support the 
contest against us. After haying 
strained every possible nerve foe 
conciliation, and exhibited every 
proof of forbearance and modera- 
tion throughout the whole of these 
transactions, He thought himself jus- 
tified in calling for the unanimous 
concurrence of their lordships in 
the address he had to propose ; the 
substance of which was to applaud 
the wisdom and justice of his ma- 
jesty’s government in' the recent 
transactions with Spain, and more 
especially the moderation and for- 
boa ranee which characterized the 
conduct of his majesty’s government, 
and which was persevered in so 
long as the same could be done, 
with regard to the honour of his ma- 
jesty’s crown, and the interests and 
welfare of his subjects. The address 
being read, 

Earl Spencer, in the view which 
he meant to take of the subject, dis- 
claimed the idea of being actuated 
by motives of opposition, and was 
ready to admit that justifiable 
grounds for going to war with Spain, 
existed since the first moment of 
hostilities with France. With this 
admission, he must also say, that if 
our government thought proper to 
wave that right, and connive at 
Spain’s furnishing a pecuniary con- 
tingent to France, instead of a sup- 
ply in kind, it should strictly have 
defined the extent to which it would 
have admitted it. Instead, however, 
of firmness, moderation, and can- 
dour, in these transactions, he 
thought he perceived in them inanity 
and indecision, and duplicity and 


want of candour in the instructions 
given to our minister at Madrid, 
that he should get all the explana- 
tion he could from the Spanish mu 
nister, and give none himself. His 
lordship then moved a very long 
amendment to the address, assuring 
his majesty of their readiness to sup. 
port him to the utmost in every 
measure to assert the rights, and 
vindicate the honour of his crown, 
but at the same time conveying the 
strongest censure on the negligent 
and undecided councils which direct* 
ed the whole of these proceedings. 

Lord Sidmouth, in support of the 
original address, observed, that one 
of the greatestadvantages this conn* 
try gained by its moderation in re- 
gard to Spain, was that it thereby 
provided lor the safety of our an- 
cient and faithful ally Portugal, a£ 
the same time that it was watchful 
of our national honour, and tri- 
umphed in the result of both. Our 
tardiness was of itself a sufficient 
proof of our unwillingness to force 
the Spanish government into a war, 
and Spain, which must itself be sen- 
sible of our patience and forbear- 
ance, must be an unwilling coad- 
jutor in a war, though the time was 
at length arrived when France 
thought proper to make her break 
off her neutrality, and compel her to 
reluctant hostilities with this coun- 
try. Indeed, so generous was the 
conduct of this country, that it al- 
lowed Spain to assume an unfriendly 
appearance, without availing itself 
of it as an immediate cause of war. 
Having referred to various docu- 
ments in justificationboth of his own 
administration and that of the pre- 
sent ministers, he adverted to th£ 
detention * of the Spanish frigates, 
and reminded the aoble earl (Spen- 
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cer) of a similar proceeding adopted 
by the administration of which he 
was a member, in the detention of 
the Dutch ships, before any hostili- 
ties were declared between the two 
countries, and the sinking of some 
of them in the attempt to make them 
keep up with the convoy by which 
they had been detained. He la- 
mented that the noble earl should 
have stigmatized this war in the man- 
ner he had done, because such re- 
presentations tended to clog the 
efforts of the people of this country, 
who had moral feelings which must 
be consulted and satisfied, before 
the government could expect to 
derive the full effect of their zeal and 
patriotism. These, he said, were 
the grounds upon which he must 
oppose the amendment. 

Lord King spoke in favour of the 
amendment, and considered this rup- 
ture as intended by the present mi- 
nisters to contrast the vigour and 
energy of their conduct with the in- 
capacity and imbecility with which 
they reprorched the late administra- 
tion. Fincnng they could make no 
impression upon France, they 
wreaked their vengeance on the 
more feeble Spaniards, without 
making any provision for the secu- 
rity of Portugal, which he appre- 
hended we were not now able to 
protect. 

The earl of Westmoreland thought 
his majesty’s ministers could not 
possibly have avoided this war with 
Spain ; and as to their having made 
it without a previous declaration, it 
was neither contrary to the law of 
nations, nor unprecedented in mo- 
dern and ancient history. 

Lord Darnley thought that the 
omission of the formality of a decla- 
ration, could only be justified upon 
grounds that were clear not only to 
l 
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ourselves, bnt to all Europe ; at 
present, however, he feared that w£ 
had the dpinion of all Europe against 
us. The house then divided on the 
amendment — Contents 36 — non- 
contents 114 — majority 78. 

The debate being then resumed 
on the original motion, earl Fitz- 
william proposed an adjournment, 
which was opposed by lord Hawkes- 
bury, who deemed it unnecessary, 
as the question had been pretty fully 
discussed already. 

Lord Grenville then rose, and, in 
a speech of great length, entered 
into a genera] examination of the vast 
mass of papers on the table, all of 
which he thought threw but little light 
upon a transaction which reflected 
no credit on the administration, and 
brought great discredit on the coun- 
try itself. There, appeared in these 
communications nothing but negli- 
gence, inattention, and mystery. 
For the course of 18 months that 
these negociations lasted, there ap- 
peared but four dispatches from mi- 
nisters to Mr. Frere at Madrid; and 
wen these were distinguished only 
by their containing nothing to the 
purpose, or by being unintelligible 
or contradictory. A challenge had 
been thrown out that nothing could 
be brought against ministers for their 
conduct in this transaction : he ac- 
cepted that challenge, and was ready 
to prove, from their own papers, that 
they were most criminally remiss, 
silent, and inattentive to all the 
eager solicitations of the Spanish go- 
vernment to explain their system; 
that they had even kept their own 
agent at the court of Madrid igno- 
rant of their views ; that they had 
neglected every opening that had 
been made to them for preventing a 
rupture ; that they had, in the first 
instance, treated the court of Ma- 
drid 
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Arid with indifference and contempt, her own terms. After dwelling at 
without any provocation, and when length upon these points, he further 
they had thus finally driven them observed, that the whole ot Mr. 
into the hands of France, that they Frere’s mission was marked by the 
acted with violence, injustice, and same kind of remissdess ju our mi- 
ni! pardonable precipitancy. Id con- nisters at home ; that he was left for 
firmation of these charges, the noble two, four, six, and sometimes for 
lord contended, from the papers, that cightmonths together, without any 
though the British minister at Ma- specific instructions, until he was 
drid had strongly urged to his ma- considered by the Spanish ministry 
jesty’s ministers the necessity of as a person not having the confidence 
treating the court of Spain with care, of that court by which he was accre- 
attention, and respect ; had stated dited. His lordship then proceeded 
the eagerness of that court to corad to state the conditions of the neu- 
to a good understanding, and repre- • trality of Spain to be, that nothing 
seated the cause of England to be like an armament should go on in 
then popular with all ranks of peo- any of her ports, nor any British 
pie in Spain, yet the Spanish go- prizes to be condemned and sold in 
▼eminent, goaded a9 it was all the them, and that British ships of war 
time by the French government, and should experience the same treat* 
in the utmost state of suspense, ment as French in all her harbours, 
could, for several months together, After this had been agreed to, the 
obtain from the British ministers no Spanish government were further 
other treatment but that of silent told, that the contingent, in money 
contempt. Spain appeared desirous must not be paid to France without 
to connect herself with England, as leaving it to the British government 
the means of keeping her out of .the to consider it as a cause of war 
hands of France. According to whenever she thought proper to act 
Mr. Frere’s letters, the English go- thereupon. His lordship then touch- 
vernmeut and character were popu- cd upon the personal interview bc- 
lar with the king of Spain, the no- tween Mr. Frere and the Prince of 
bility, the government, the mercan- Peace, and the former having been 
tile body, nay, even with the mob, succeeded by his brother, who was 
-and this spirit and happy disposition before only secretary, or charge 
might have been kept up by a system d^aff'aires ; the latter’s demanding 
of conciliation. Yet all this produced explanations which exceeded his in- 
nothing. Even the Spanish minister structions, and his departure after 
here was treated with neglect, and it was refused, leaving no accredited 
remonstrances neglected. The offer minister, at such a crisis, at the 
of mediation made by the king of court of Spain. After all this, how- 
Spain was treated with indifference ever, the Spanish minister in Lon- 
and scorn ; and as France had not don, the chevalier D’Anduaga, 
negotiated during all this time, had waited upon the British secretary of 
the British minister been authorised state for foreign affairs, aud failing 
to have met the Spanish government, to see him, from indisposition, ad- 
F ranee would have been anticipated, dressed a respectful letter to inform 
instead of being allowed to negoci- him that, notwithstanding all that 
ate, as she afterwards did, and upon had passed, he was ready to nego* 
V0&.XLVIL C date 
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date for preventing, if possible, all 
hqstile extremities between both 
countries ; but to this letter no an- 
swer was given, not even the usual 
attention of ordinary civility ! — 
<c Such,” said his lordship, “ was 
the treatment shewn to a high- 
minded and gallant nation, which 
plumes itself upon the observance 
of etiquette, and whose pride is al- 
ways wounded by the slightest ap- 
pearance of neglect !” Speaking of 
the late seizure and detention of the 
Spanish treasure ships, he said that 
proceeding differed materially from 
those to which it was compared. In 
other cases of the seizure and de- 
tention of merchant ships, they may 
be restored, the merchants indemni- 
fied, and the men, if imprisoned, 
may be enlarged ; but burn, sink, 
and destroy ship and crew, and who 
can restore the innocent blood thus 
stied ? There were some acts of 
hardship and severity which the 
laws of civilized war permitted, but 
this atrocious act of barbarity was 
contrary to all law of nations, and 
stamped indelible infamy on our 
name. After adverting to the folly 
of conceiving any delusive hopes 
from the effect of any plundering 
expeditions to South America, w hich 
would only entail misery on the 
human race, while it exhausted the 
blood, and dispersed the navy of the 
* country, he concluded his able and 
animated speech, by declaring that 
he spoke from a serious conviction 
that the war might have been pre- 
vented by common care on our part, 
and that, as it was unprovoked and 
unnecessary, so also would it be 
most grievous and unfortunate for 
the country. 

Lord fjawko.burv, on the other 
hand, contended, -that since Spain, 
by the treaty of St. Ildefttfiso, be- 


came ipso facto the offensive and 
defensive ally of France, which 
placed her in a relation of hostility 
to this country, she was not to be 
regarded as a neutral state, but one 
against which policy enjoined for- 
bearance as long as it was possible. 
Having no allies in our contest with 
Frauce, nor any immediate chance 
of a continental diversion in our 
favour, we had at all events to wait 
till our naval and military establish- 
ments attained their proper height. 
In that interval great management 
was required with Spain, with a 
view to the security of Portugal. 
Thus circumstanced, policy forbad 
us to put every question to Spain so 
categorically as to leave no issue but 
peace or war. This certainly was 
not the mode to be adopted when 
our object was such a delay as might 
have enabled Spain to disentangle 
herself, as she, for a time, appeared 
disposed to do, from her obligations 
towards France, and to place our- 
selves in a situation to protect our 
ally the queen of Portugal. The 
agreement that the Spanish arma- 
ments should cease, and condemna- 
tion and sale of prizes in the Spanish 
ports be stopped, was a condition, 
not of her neutrality, but of our for- 
bearance, and at all events had been 
quickly violated. His lordship then 
touched upon the armaments at 
Ferrol at the time that there were 
four French men of war in the port, 
w hich, by a junction with the Spani- 
ards, might be soon brought to con- 
tend with the blockading squadron ; 
and observed, that the pretence of 
these armaments being intended to 
send troops for quelling the insur- 
rection in Biscay, was all a feint, 
as there was no port in that quarter 
where a single man could be landed ; 
and even if there was, it could not 

be 
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he necessary that the ships which 
conveyed them should be armed and 
equipped for vta r. It was evident, 
upon the whole, that it was the full 
intention of Spain to declare war as 
soon as her treasure ships should ar. 
r ire, and her permitting French 
troops, sailors, and artillery-men 
to march through her territory, was 
no slight indication of her hostility 
to ns. Under these circumstances 
we entered on an incomplete hosti- 
Itry, when the right of full, com- 
plete, and absolute . hostility was 
substantially in our hands. Spain, 
it was said, suffered, but then it was 
her own fault. Had she been capa- 
ble of manly exertion in her own 


behalf, to free herself from French 
thraldom, .she would have met with 
evejy support and assistance from 
us. But while she remained under 
the vassalage and dictation of the 
rtiler of France, friendly even she 
dare not be, neutral she could not 
be, and hostile she .must be at the 
mandate of her ally, which made it 
incumbent on his majesty’s ministers 
to guard against the hostility to 
Vhich this country, from necessity 
or otherwise, must inevitably be 
exposed. On the question being 
put, at four o'clock in the morning, 
the address was oarried without a 
division. 

C 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Parliamentary Proceedings continued . — Discussion of the Rupture with Spain 
in the House of Commons . — Debate . — Speeches of Mr. Pitt — Grey— 
Amendment upon the Motion of Address of Thanks for the Production of 
the Papers moved — Substance thereof — opposed by Lord Castlereagh — sup- 
ported by Earl Temple — Speech of Sir John Nicholl — Debate adjourned — * 
resumed next Day — Mr. Raine — Bankes — II. Addington — Dr. Lawrence 
— Mr. Fox — Pitt — Wivision — Original Address carried ( the Amendment 
being negatived) by a great Majority. — Votes of the House of Commons 
for the Miscellaneous Services. of the Year . 


T HE highly important and inte- 
resting subject of our last 
chapter, was discussed on the same 
day in the house of commons, and 
produced a long and animated de- 
bate. The address was moved bj 
tire chancellor of the exchequer, who 
took a retrospective view of the 
fspect of our relations, and the 
progress of the discussions with 
Spain, previous to the war. He 
Adverted to the offensive and defen- 
sive treaty of St. Ildefonso, by 
which, besides guaranteeing their 
territories, &c. the parties bound 
them with 15 ships of the line and 
£4,000 men, the demand of the 
requiring party to be taken as con- 
clusive of the necessity, and without 
enquiring into the justice or policy 
of the Nsvar : — and further, they were 
to assist each other with their whole 
power, if the stipulated succours 
should be insufficient. This treaty 
of itself made Spain ipso facto a 
principal in the war, and the more 
so as the offensive provisions were 
specifically directed against England. 
'Though his majesty's minister* were 


entitled to claim a clear and distinct 
renunciation of the offensive articles, 
yet .the degraded and humiliating 
situation of , the Spanish nation, 
dictated to them^a spirit of modera- 
tion and generosity, and the more 
so as the Spanish court then seemed 
as desirous to get rid of their en- 
gagements as we were to detach 
them from their ally. That mode- 
ration and forbearance, however, 
must have their limits, and Spain 
not be suffered to accumulate fleets, 
armies, and treasure, which France 
might, when it pleased, call into 
activity against Great Britain. The 
commutation afterwards made by 
Spain of assistance in kind into pe- 
cuniary aid, did not alter our case* 
for as we did not admit the one, we 
were not bound to admit the other. 
Spain refused to give any explana- 
tion of the amount of the pecuniary 
subsidy, but, from every information 
Mr. Frere could procure, he had 
reason to think it was three millions 
a- year. Such a sum must undoubt- 
edly be meant for unlimited succour, 
or as gn equivalent for the employ- 
1 ment 
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mcnt of the whole force of Spain. 
In our subsidiary treaty with Hol- 
land, in the year 1788, between 8/. 
and 9/. was to be paid per man for 
infantry, and between 11/. and 12/. 
per man for cavalry ; whereas, by 
this calculation, Spain paid at the 
rate of 80/. or 90/. per man. When 
the communication of this conven- 
tion with France was called for, the 
reason assigned for refusing it was 
singular enough — namely, 44 that 
the French minister, general Bour- 
aonville, had overruled it.” He 
denied that there ever was any con* 
veotion of neutrality between this 
country and Spain, though that 
were sometimes assumed in the cor- 
respondence ; all that Spain was 
ever given to expect, was a condi- 
tional connivance on the part of the 
British government. He then re- 
ferred to the communications made 
by admiral Cochrane of the arma- 
ments in the port of Ferrol, which 
were collateral with the equipment 
of the French squadron, and the 
Dutch men of war. This happened 
at the moment when the French sol- 
diers and sailors were conveyed 
through Spain to reinforce the crews 
of the French ships, and the Spanish 
packets were armed as in time of 
war. After our so long forbear- 
ance, founded on the express con- 
dition that there should be do arma- 
ments in the Spanish ports, could 
our government shut its eyes to cir- 
cumstances so suspicious, and ne- 
glect such precautions as the case 
demanded ? If the real object of 
Spain was to quell an insurrection in 
Biscay, she had abundance of small 
craft in which to transport her 
troops, or might have sent the men 
of war armed cn flute* or without 
guns. The capture of the frigates, 
he mid, made no part of the «ase, as 


we should have been equally at 
war had it never happened. 

Mr. Grey, in a speech of consi- 
derable length, combated most of 
the positions laid clown by the mir 
nister. He admitted, indeed, the 
hostile character of the treaty of St. 
Ildefonso, but deprecated the abuse 
of the principle of war which that 
treaty yielded. He contended that 
wc abandoned our claim to the right 
of making war, and substituted fot 
it the recognition of a neutrality ; 
that Spain had in no instance di* 
rectly violated the neutrality ; that 
it all along manifested pacific dispo* 
sitions ; that there were no ar- 
maments carrying on against Great 
Britain in the ports of that power $ 
and that the seizure of the Spanish 
frigates was not a measure of pre- 
caution, but of violence, injustice*, 
and bad faith. He concluded with 
moving the following elaborate a- 
incndment to the address, which w« 
arc induced to give at full length, as 
it embraces, substantially, the wholg 
scope of argument used on the part 
of opposition in the course of the 
debate — 44 To return his majesty 
44 the thanks of this house for the 
44 communication made to us rela- 
44 tive to the rupture with Spain. To 
^ express our entire conviction that 
44 the existence of a defensive treaty 
44 between France and Spain would 
44 have entitled his majesty to have 
44 considered Spain as a principal in 
44 the present war, unless the obli- 
44 gations of that treaty were re- 
44 nounced. or their execution dis- 
44 claimed ; and to assure his majesty 
44 that we shall at all times be ready 
44 to support him in giving effect, so 
44 far as the interests of his domini- 
44 ons may require, to this just and 
‘ 4 undisputed principle. That we 
44 . observe, however, that |iis qia- 
C 3 44 jesty 
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u jesty has been advised to wave the 
44 exercise of this right, in order to 
44 negotiate with Spain, for the 
44 maintenance of her neutrality ; 
44 and that, without taking upon 
44 ourselves to decide in the present 
44 moment upon a question of policy 
44 depending so much upon circum- 
44 stances, of which we are still unin- 
44 formed, we acknowledge with 
4< gratitude this proof of his ma- 
44 jesty’s paternal desire to have pre- 
44 vented the further extension of the 
44 calamities of war. But that wc 
44 beg leave humbly to represent to 
u his majesty, that the execution of 
44 'these his benevolent wishes, indis- 
44 pensably required from his mini- 
44 sters the adoption of some just, 
44 intelligible, and uniform princi- 
44 pie of negotiation, declared in tho 
44 outset with frankness, and stea- 
44 dily pursued to, its conclusion, 
44 followed by an unremitting at- 
44 tention to every new circumstance 
44 arising in the progress of the dis- 
44 cussion, and accompanied by the 
44 most scrupulous care that all cn- 
4< gagements resulting from it 
44 should, on the part of Great 
44 Britain, be defined with precision, 
4< and performed with good faith, 
44 moderation, and integrity. That 
44 we have, on the contrary, seen, 
44 with regret, in the whole conduct 
44 of this transaction, the clashing 
4< effects of undecided, equivocal, 
44 and contradictory policy. That 
4 ‘ the wishes for peace professed in 
44 the outset, by his majesty’s mini- 
4 ‘ sters, have uniformly been coun- 
44 teracted by their studious endea- 
44 vours to keep alive both the cause 
44 and the menace of the war ; a 
44 purpose equally inconsistent with 
44 justice and with wisdom, destruc- 
44 tive of all confidence on the part 
44 of the power with whom they 
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44 treated, and incompatible with 
44 the object for which they were 
44 negotiating. That, during the 
44 whole course of these discussions, 
44 while they were continually soli- 
44 citing from Spain unreserved 
44 communications, on points of 
44 mutual interest, their own inde~ 
44 cision prevented them, in return, 
44 from returning a distinct state- 
44 mentof the terms on which Great 
44 Britain woulfl consent to ac- 
44 knowledge the neutrality of that 
44 power. That their ground of 
44 negotiation was frequently shift-. 
44 ed, their demands varied, and 
44 their concessions undefined; and 
44 that although some agreement 
44 appears at la& to have been con- 
44 eluded, neither its date nor cou- 
44 ditions were ascertained with pre- 
44 cision ; yet both are repeatedly 
4 ‘ referred to, by the British, as 
44 well as the Spanish minister, and 
44 the breach of these very condition* 
4 ‘ is alledged as the motive, on the 
44 part of Great Britain, for her 
44 actual commencement of hostili- 
44 ties. That the omissions and de- 
44f fects which distinguish these 
44 transactions, as well as the fatal 
44 consequences to which it has led, 
44 can only be ascribed to the erro- 
“ neons principle on which it was 
44 grounded, and to the criminal and 
44 almost incredible negligence with 
44 which it has been conducted. That 
44 it is particularly our duty to repro- 
44 sent to his majesty, that, in anego- 
44 ciation for peace or war between 
44 Great Britain and Spain, carried 
44 on principally at Madrid, no in- 
44 structions were sent to his ma- 
44 jesty’s minister at that court, 
44 from the 2d of June to the 24th 
44 of November, in the year 18Q3 ; 
44 from thence to the 21 st of Janu- 
44 ary, in the year following ; and 

44 again 
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“ again from that date to the 29th 
44 of September. That, in the first 
44 of these intervals, being littfe less 
44 than six months, the negotiation 
44 for a treaty of neutrality between 
44 France and Spain was begun, 
44 continued, and concluded ; yet 
44 not the smallest iutimation was 
44 given, in tljat long time, to Mr. 
44 Frere, of the light iu which that 
44 negociation was considered here ; 
44 of the language it was proper for 
44 him to hold ; or of the measures 
44 it might be necessary for him to 
44 take, although frequent commu- 
44 nications were made to him on the 
44 subject by the Spanish govern - 
44 ment, who appear to have been 
44 disposed to pay great attention, 
44 in this instance, to any represen- 
44 tation from Great Britain. That, 
44 during the last of the abovemen- 
44 tioned periods, the same minister, 
44 thoughleft again for many months 
44 without any instructions what- 
44 ever, negociatcd and cob eluded 
44 some agreement with the court of 
44 Spain on this important subject, 
44 of which agreement no opinion 
44 was ever expressed to him from 
44 hence, either before or after its 
44 conclusion ; nor does it even now 
44 appear, from any official docu- 
44 ment, whether the same was 
44 meant to be allowed or disallow. 
44 ed, ratified or rejected, by the 
44 British government. That we 
44 feel ourselves compelled to cx- 
44 press to his majesty, that, in the 
44 farther progress of these transac. 
44 tions, the indecision and neglect 
44 of his government were succeed. 
44 cd by resolutions and acts of vio- 
44 leiice equally injurious to the 
44 honour and interest of the king- 
44 dom. That we should have ap- 
4 ‘ plauded any endeavour, by firm 
44 and temperate representation, to 


44 extricate our relations with Spain 
44 from the confusion in which they 
44 were involved, and to bring them 
44 to a distinct issue of acknow. 
44 Jedged neutrality, or decided war, 
44 but that we find qo trace of any 
4< such attempt ; and that, in the 
44 middle of September, on the first 
44 intimation of supposed movements 
44 in the Spanish ports, acts of hos- 
44 tility were decided on by his 
44 majesty’s government, previous 
44 to all complaint, and executed, 
44 without notice, during a period 
44 of amicable negotiation. That 
44 the dispositions of Spain appear, 
44 from the information of his ma« 
44 jesty’s minister at Madrid, to 
44 have continued up to that moment 
44 friendly to Great Britain, and 
44 that the conduct of his majesty’s 
44 miuistcrs, in having, under such 
4 ‘ circumstances, anticipated all ex- 
44 planation, by a concealed order 
44 for an attack upon Spanish ships, ' 
44 property, and subjects, cannot 
44 be justifiable on any ground of 
44 public law, much less reconciled 
4 ‘ to those principles of moderation 
4 ‘ and liberality which belong to the 
44 British character, and which, in 
44 the present situation of Europe, . 
44 > is peculiarly the duty of this coun- 
44 try to maintain inviolate. That, 

44 in reviewing the discussions which 
44 immediately preceded the present . 
44 war, we cannot but represent to 
44 his majesty the essential difference 
44 between the conduct of the per- 
44 son left in charge of his majesty’* 

44 affairs at Madrid, and the tenor of 
44 the instructions under which he 
44 appears to have acted. That the 
44 explanations given to that gentle. 

44 man, by the Spanish government, 

44 though not, in all respects, ade- 
44 quateto the just expectations of 
44 this country, were yet such as 
C 4 44 aught 
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44 ought manifestly (according to 
44 these instructions) to have deter- 
44 mined him to wait at Madrid the 
44 arrival of an accredited minister, 

<4 authorised by his majesty to ar- 
44 range, with that court, ail points 
44 of difference. And that we have 
44 therefore seen, with equal surprise 
44 and indignation, the final decision 
41 of his majesty’s ministers, not only 
fi to adopt the inconsiderate resolu- 

tion taken by the king’s repre- 

* sentative, in withdrawing himself 

* from Madrid, but also to treat 
£ with utter disregard the subse- 

4 quent offer from the Spanish mi- 
‘ nister at this court, to pursue the 
£ same discussion here ; an offer 
4 which, if accepted, might proba- 
‘ bl y have led to a satisfactory con- 
4 elusion on matters upon which 
4 the two courts were so nearly 
4 agreed. That, while we have thus 
4 thought it our duty to repres6nt 
4 to his majesty the errors of his 
^ 4 ministers, in the conduct of this 
4 important transaction, and the 
* 4 future consequences that havere- 
44 suited from them, we beg leave to 
44 repeat oqr humble assurance, that 
44 we are ready to support his ma- 
44 jesty, to the utmost, in every mea- 
44 sure neepssary to assert the rights 
4 ‘ and vindicate the honour of his 
44 crown ; objects which can never 
44 be successfully pursued by neg. 
44 ligent and undecided councils, nor 
44 attained by the violation of en- 
4t gagements on which those with 
44 whom we treat have rested their 
44 security.” 

The amendment being read from 
the ohair, 

Lord Castlcreagh, in reply, ob- 
served, that as our government never 
did any thing to give up the right of 
going to war with Spain, the right 
remained with us, whenever we 
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thought proper to exercise It. Sup* 
posing even that the armament at 
Ferrol was not to be directed imme* 
diately against us, but to reinforce 
the Spanish settlements abroad, and 
put them in a\state of greater secu- 
rity against us ; yet, when we fore- 
saw that war with that country 
would be inevitable, it would have 
been unpardonable in our govern* 
ment if it had waited to let the way 
be commenced at such a disadvan* 
tage. . 

Lord Temple thought it unwor* 
thy of this country to pocket its 
causes of war against Spain, till we 
thought it convenient to produce 
them ; and thinking it an unjust and 
unwarrantable proceeding to have 
detained the Spanish frigates at all, 
he esteemed it an aggravation, that 
a much greater force was not em- 
ployed for that purpose, which 
would have saved the Spanish admi- 
ral the necessity, for the preserva- 
tion of his honour, of a resistance, 
the consequence of which was the 
blowing up of 300 men, women^ 
and children. 

The advocate general (sir John 
Nicholl) laid down three criteria to 
determine the judgment of the house 
upon this subject, ist. the sound 
deductions of natural reason ; 2ndJy, 
the authority of the most eminent 
men ; and 3rd!y, the most general 
practice observed by civilized na- 
tions, when placed in circumstances 
similar, on the propriety or impro- 
priety of which the' house had to 
form an opinion. On the first 
ground he justified the government, 
upon the principle of self-defence*; 
on the second, upon the concurrent 
opinions of all writers from Vattel 
to Martens, who laid it down, that 
if an injury be received, or injustice 
done, and that explanation is de- 
manded 
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minded on the one side, and refused 
on the other, if there be a notice 
given to the power refusing, that, if 
such conduct be persisted in, it will 
be considered as a sufficient cause of 
war ; and if, after this, the power so 
informed continue aggression, or re- 
fuse explanation, hostilities against 
her wilj then be founded in the 
principles of justice. That the pro- 
ceeding was not without a precedent, 
in the general conduct of nations, 
he shewed by the following examples 
of hostilities being commenced be- 
fore war was declared. The case of 
sir G. Byng’s mission, in 1718 ; that 
of admiral Hosier, and the attack 
upon Gibraltar, in 1726; the seizure 
of the British vessels on their coasts, 
»>> the Spaniards, in 1739 ; the Bri- 
tish fleet sent to attack the French 
off Dungencss, in 1744 ; the seizure 
of the French ships in our ports, in' 
1755 ; the detention of all British 
ships in the ports of Spain, three 
weeks before any declaration of 
war : our seizure of Dutch proper- 
ty in the last war ; and the late bat- 
tle of Copenhagen ; all of which 
took place prior to any declaration 
of waf, and many of them during 
the progress of negociations. 

After this, about twelve o’clock at 
night, the debate was adjourned, 
and the discussion resumed on the 
day following, when Mr. Raine 
spoke at great length in favour of 
the amendment, and Mr. Rankes in 
support of the address. The latter 
observed, that if the convention of 
subsidy, agreed to between Spain and 
France, was no more than a fair 
equivalent for the contingent in 
kind, there could have been no ob- 
jection to communicate it to this 
country, and the refusal to do so 
was a proof that either it exceeded 
$ fair equivalent, or that it contain- 


ed secret articles, the disclosure of 
which must necessarily involve 
Spain in an immediate war with 
Great Britain. It was said that a 
larger force should have been sent 
out to prevent resistance, but it 
should be recollected, that the trea- 
sures were usually brought home in 
single ships, and that their then com- 
ing in a fleet were altogether unex- 
pected. Mr. Johnstone answered 
the last speaker, and was himself 
replied to by Mr. Hiley Addington. 
Dr. Lawrence said, that the only 
war, within' the last century, in 
which the integrity of Great Britain 
was questioned, was a war with 
Spain, and as that was a country 
weak in power, though rich in pil- 
lage, we ought, for our own charac- 
ter, to be the more particularly cau- 
tious how we commenced hostilities 
against her. That ships had, in for- 
mer instances, been seized before any 
declaration of war, was undoubted- 
ly true*, but so far was that from be- 
ing a justification, that every in- 
stance of the kind which had oc- 
curred, has since been condemned 
and reprobated by every man of 
common understanding. In answer 
to Mr. Bankes’s suggestion, that the 
treasure ships usually sailed singly, 
he observed, that, several weeks pre- 
vious to the attack, an accurate list 
of those ships was published, from 
which it appeared that some of them 
would sail together from Lima, 
which gave our government an op- 
portunity of meeting them with a 
superior force, if it was desirous of 
saving the effusion’ of blood on that 
unfortunate occasion. The master 
of the rolls laid it down as a princi- 
ple, that, according to the law of 
nations, no contract could be valid, 
which would bind the contracting 
party to an unjust war; and tho 
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sense of the party was the only 
thing that could decide as to the 
justice or injustice. The treaty of 
St. Ildefonso left no right of exami- 
nation or enquiry. It was therefore 
an offensive treaty, which, if not re- 
nounced, furnishes this country with 
a sufficient "ground for war. Spain 
did not think herself bound to ad- 
here strictly to that treaty, but she 
was bound to fulfil the condition on 
which she obtained a stipulated for- 
bearance on the part of this coun- 
try ; in having failed to do so, war, 
of course, followed as the inevitable 
consequence. 

Mr. Fox considered it to be a 
monstrous doctrine, and nothing 
better than a gross fraud, to main-, 
tain that we could be justified in en- 
tering *into an implied agreement 
with another power, by which that 
power coilccived itself safe from at- 
tack, merely for the purpose of 
commencing hostilities at the mo- 
ment when they were least expect- 
ed, or that wc had a right to put an 
end to neutrality, just at the period 
when we could take advantage of 
the power with which that neutrality 
existed. He admitted that when 
hostilities commenced between this 
Country and France, we had a right 
to compel Spain to renounce the 
treaty of St. Ildefonso, or to declare 
wAr against her; but it was at the 
same time worthy of an enlightened 
policy, to try if some arrangement 
could not be made, by which such 
extremities might have been pre- 
vented. In this respect he apeused 
piinistcrs of requiring frankness and 
implicit explanation on the part of 
Spain, whereas, on their own part, 
all was reserve, neglect,, and diffi- 
dence. Five months, during which 
French intrigue was known to be 
most active, were suffered to elapse 


without any instructions whatever 
to our minister at the court of Ma- 
drid, and during which, the whole 
matter was left entirely /to chance. 
Our ministers knew, for months, that 
a subsidiary treaty was negociating 
between France and Spain, and did 
not use one effort to prevent it. 
Spain had every reason to think that 
the commutation frdm aid in kind 
to pecuniary aid, would be most de- 
sirable to this country, and our mi- 
nisters never remonstrated against 
it, or interfered at all : they now ca- 
lumniated Spain for having made it. 
As to the amount of the subsidy, it 
could be no just ground of war, for, 
in making the arrangement, Spain 
was necessarily left at the mercy of 
France, and the issue arose out of 
her dependent situation. The ar- 
mament could only have been used by 
this country fora pretence, and the 
more so, as it was countermanded 
after our remonstrance. The at, 
tack upon the frigates he consider- 
ed to be a wanton and premeditated 
outrage on a neutral flag, and to 
have Mr. Frere at the same moment 
negociating at Madrid, was an act 
of fraud and duplicity unparalleled, 
unless, perhaps, in some of the 
cursed precedents already alluded to. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
denied that the forbearance used to- 
wards Spain was for the purpose of 
taking the most favourable moment 
for declaring war. On the contra- 
ry, the state of the case was precise- 
ly this : We declared to Spain that 
we reserved the enormous amount, 
of the subsidy as a just ground of 
war, but that, at her request, we 
were willing to forbear, for a time, 
as she had still hopes that she would 
speedily be in a situation to observe 
a strict neutrality. But when, in- 
stead of producing this effect, Spain 
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refused to communicate to us the 
terms of her convention with F ranee, 
and was making hostile armaments 
in her ports, if this country hadre- 
course to measures of just precau- 
tion, the abusive and vulgar terms 
of duplicity and fraud, so liberally 
bestowed upon his majesty's ser- 
vants, must recoil upon those w ho 
were inconsiderate enough to make 
use of them. Spain was expressly 
told that if, during our forbearance, 
in order to give her time to disem- 
barrass herself, if possible, of her 
engagements, she made any arma- 
ments, it would be considered by 
this country as an immediate decla- 
rationof war ; and Spain, after all, 
' having made the armaments so often 
spoken of, surely it would be pre- 
posterous to say that this country 
had no right to act without making 
another declaration. Gentlemen, 
indeed, insisted that this seizure was 
not a measure of precaution, but 
of open hostility ; but though he 
was far from admitting that, yet he 
would maintain that we were justi- 
fied in either. We knew thedispo- 
sition of the French ruler too well 
not to be convinced that he who 
was so prodigal of the blood of 
France, whenever it was necessary 
for the purposes of his insatiate and 
extravagant ambition, would not be 
very tender of tho blood of Spain, 
when its power was at his com- 
mand ; we knew that this Spanish 
treasure was to be employed in aid 
of France, and as we also knew that 
by forming a junction between the 
Spanish ships and her own in the 
port of Ferrol, France might strike 
a blow by which she might gain a 
temporary advantage against this 
country, or an unexpected advan- 
tage over our squadron of blockade, 
and, thus circumstanced, his majes- 


ty’s government would have been 
altogether unjustifiable, if they had 
allowed the enemy the advantage of 
this double war against us. Had 
they acted otherwise — had they suf- 
fered this three millions of treasure 
to be transferred to France — had 
the combined squadron at Ferrol 
suddenly attacked and defeated our 
squadron of blockade, or, aided by 
winds favourable to them, and ad- 
verse to us, had proceeded, with a 
large fleet of transports, and effected 
a landing in Ireland, and had his 
majesty’s ministers afterwards come 
before parliament, and thrown 
themselves on its lenity, he would 
. ask what would then be the language 
of these advocates of humanity ? 
He thanked God the case was 
otherwise, and he confidently sub- 
mitted it to the judgment of the 
country and the whole world. On 
a division, which took place at six 
o’clock in the morning, there were 
for the original address 313 — against 
it 106 — majority 207. 

On the 13th of February the house 
of commons voted the following 
sums for the miscellaneous services 
of the year : J ,004,946/. for the 
ordinary expences ^f the navy ; 
1,553,6 $0l. for building and repair- 
ing ships of war ; 975,000/. for the 
hire of transports ; 525,000/. for 
prisoners of war ; 57-» 0001. for sick 
ditto ; 414,000/. for American 

daims ; 1 35,721 /. for emigrants and, 
American loyalists; 53,719/. for 
convicts at home ; 20,000 /. for law 
charges for the year ; 12,000/. for 
the expences of the public offices ; 
29,000/. for stationary of both houses 
of parliament ; 12,000/. for dissent- 
ing clergy and emigrants ; 20,000/. 
for New South Wales ; 8,300/. for 
Upper Canada ; 7,163/. for Nova 
S.GQtia; 2,000/. for the island of 

St- 
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St. John’s ; 2,100/. for Cape Brc- establishment of New South Wales ; 
ton; 2 , 130 /. for Newfoundland; 2 , 400 /. for the trustees of the Bri- 
4 , 438 /. for the Bahama Islands ; tish Museum, and 8 , 000 /. for the 
2 , 800 /. for Bermudas ; 680 /. for purposes of enlarging the same. 
Dominica; 6,000 L for the civil 
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Parliamentary proceedings continued . — Motion of Lord Damly, in the 
House <f jLords , for the Repeal of the Additional Force Bill.- — Debate 
thereon — Speeches of the Earl of Camden — Suffolk— Lord King — Duke of 
Cumberland — Earl Spencer — Viscount Sidmouth — Duke of Clarence — * 
lord Mulgrave — Grenville — Melville — Division— Motion Lost — Pro* 
ceedwgs in the Hou$e of Commons , on the Second Reading of the Bill for v 
the Suspension of the frisk Habeas Corpus Act.— Division thereon — Go* 
vemment Successful — Budget — Supplies — Ways and Means — New Taxet 
— Short Discussion thereon . 


O ^T the 1 5 th day of February, 
the earl of Darnley made a 
motion in the house of lords, for the 
repeal of the 44 additional force bill,” 
of the last year, which had, he said, 
after all the magnificent and gigantic 
promises made for it, been so 
diminutive in performance, that, in 
one eounty where 10 $7 men were 
to have been raised by it, only 
fourteen were obtained, and the same 
proportion nearly held in most parts 
of the country. The inefficiency of 
the parish officers, for the discharge 
of the duty imposed upon them by 
this bill, could not be more strong, 
ly manifested, nor the inadequacy 
of individual influence better exem- 
plified, than by a reference to the 
cinque ports, which raised no more 
than a single man, notwithstanding 
all the exertions which the lord 
warden (Mr. Pitt,) must be sup- 
posed to have made* His lordship 
took occasion to remark upon the 
singularity of now beholding at 
the head of his council the man, 
(lord Sidmouth,) whom the 'present 
minister, last yea*, branded as 


the child and champion of incapa* 
city itself, and yet whose military 
measures were strength and vigour, 
compared to the inefficiency of that 
which he now proposed to have re- 
pealed. 

Lord Camden considered the speech 
of the noble lord as rather an attack 
upon his majesty’s ministers, than 
the subject under consideration. He 
w as sorry that the merits of the bill 
were so much confounded with tfiu 
character of the administration, 
which, though far from being hostile 
to a ministry on a more extended 
and comprehensive scale, could not 
refuse their services when called 
upon by their Sovereign, in a diffi- 
cult and trying crisis. ’ The bill in- 
deed had not produced, as yet, all the 
effects expected, but further time 
was required to get it into more 
full operation. It could not now 
be relinquished without again re- 
curring to the high and ruinous 
bounties introduced by the army of 
reserve act. It should be consi- 
dered, that we had already 800,000 
men in arms, and that, though the' 

present 
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present existence of such a force 
must make it more difficult than 
heretofore to raise recruits, yet, since 
the last year, 28,000 men were 
added to the number of our troops, 
of which 18,000 were for unlimited 
service. The bill had /given an im- 
portance to the recruiting service, 
which, if suffered to proceed, must 
produce very beneficial effects, and 
he therefore felt himself bound to 
resist the motion for the repeal. 

Lord Suffolk supported the re- 
peal, as the bill perhaps was not only 
insufficient for its purpose, but 
highly burthensomc and oppressive 
to the counties. 

Lord King spoke in favour of the 
repeal, as the object of the bill 
*eemcd not to be so much for raising 
men, as for raising money. The 
unavoidable failure in raising the 
quotas was highly oppressive on 
the counties. The fines for de- 
ficiencies, in the county of Surry, 
were 21 jOOOtf. which imposed a great- 
er burden on the landed interest, 
than even the property tax. Though 
the ministers exclaimed, some time 
since, that not a moment was to be 
lost in recruiting the regular army, 
their attention was wholly taken up 
with catamarans and other futile ex- 
periments, while their military plan 
was in almost a dormant state, not- 
withstanding all the effect they pro* 
xnised themselves from zeal and indi- 
vidual exertions. As a proof of this 
he observed, that, in the county of 
Kent, where the influence of one 
minister (lord Camden,) was very 
powerful, only eleven men were 
raised, and in the north riding of 
Yorkshire, with which another 
noble minister, (lord Mulgravc,^ 
was peculiarly connected, not a 
single man was obtained under this 
bill. 2 


His royal highness the duke o t 
Cumberland, rose to remark on an 
expression, which dropped in the 
course of the debate, and to protest 
against the idea of any man being 
trepanned into the service. If he 
thought the act would have such an 
effect, he would have been one of 
the first to vote against it. 

The earl of Westmoreland ob* 
served, that the first operations 6f 
this bill must have been necessarily 
impeded by the circumstance of 

200.000 men having been added to 
the force of the country, within fif- 
teen months after the re-commence- 
ment of the war, which suddenly 
dried up all the sources of recruit* 
ing. The men alluded to were 
raised under most enormous and 
ruinous bounties, the effects of 
\vhich, time must be given to dissi- 
pate. The measure in question was 
proposed under the following recom- 
mendations. 1st* It was to sus* 
pend all balloting. 2ndly. It was to 
relieve the parishes and individuals 
from an insupportable burden, and 
3dly. It was to raise a body of men 
better disciplined, and in greater 
numbers than under any former ex- 
pedient. If it fulfilled all, or any of 
these purposes, as he contended it- 
had, and would do in greater pro- 
portion in its progress, the ministers 
were entitled to credit in having 
proposed it for the benefit of the 
service. Having stated that the 
measure, for the last twenty weeks, 
produced 600 men, or at the rate of 

15.000 for the year, he observed, on 
thVallusions made to a coalition be- 
tween some of the present ministers, 
that it came with a very bad grace 
from the other side of the house. 
Political men, without much hazard 
of censure, might coalesce, who only 
differed respecting this or ' some 

former 
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former bill ; but it would require 
great ingenuity to give a satisfactory 
reason why these should coalesce, 
who had pointedly differed upon 
every topic, and upon every prin- 
ciple, which had come under their 
consideration, since their political 
existence. 

Earl Spencer said, that when this 
bill was proposed to the house, he 
stated his reasons for thinking that 
instead of assisting, it would be in- 
jurious to the service, and as all 
those reasons since proved to be too 
true, he must now cordially concur 
in the motion for its repeal. As a 
bill for raising men, it had totally 
failed, which no man in the kingdom 
had a better opportunity of know- 
ing, than the right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt), who was the 
father of it, in the district pver 
w hich he presided ; and as a bill 
for raising money, it was in the 
highest degree to be reprobated, as 
partial, unequal, and falling with an 
unexampled degree of weight and 
severity on the landed proprietors 
of the country. He was anxious to 
know how the new coalition would 
conform themselves on this occasion, 
and why some noble lords, who so 
strenuously opposed this last year, 
had since changed their opinion of 
it. For his own part, however he 
might have differed with others, for 
any length of time, on one or more 
of the first and most important po- 
litical questions, he felt himself jus- 
tified, and even acting with the 
highest degree of consistency, if he 
cordially coincided and acted with 
them on a question, or questions, in 
which they all formed the same 
unanimous and decided opinion. 
It would be ridiculous to suppose 
that, because men had acted on con- 
trary opinions, they should never 


agree nor act together, when they 
happened to think exactly alike. 
Every parliamentary character was 
bound to co-operate with those, 
who, in his mind, were most for* 
ward in promoting the interests of 
his country, and should always act 
upon that principle ; but when ha 
should be found to abandon mea- 
sures which he had once supported, 
and to join with those who differed 
with him on those very measures, 
then he should be contented to be 
charged with inconsistency, or bu 
said to have formed a coalition, or 
any other term which might be 
chosen to designate a dereliction of 
principle. 

Lord Sidmouth rose, not, he said, 
to gratify the curiosity of the no- 
ble lord, but to discharge his pub- 
lic duty. If he had abandoned hit 
opinions, on any public measure, 
the anticipated charge of the noble 
earl might apply; but as he had 
ever regulated his public conduct by 
the dictates of his conscience, he 
owed it to the approving sense of 
conscious integrity, to explain his 
sentiments with regard to the pre- 
sent measure. While, sitting in 
another bouse, he was not unused 
to the charges of incapacity, inefff- 
cacy, and other illiberal epithets of 
the same nature, which had been 
applied with more profusion thaw 
decency, to him and the measures 
he proposed. Such a3 his talents 
were, they were always applied ho- 
nestly and assiduously for the pros- 
perity and security of his country, 
and to any charge of his neglecting 
to provide for the security of the 
state, he would reply by referring 
to monumental records of his hav- 
ing, within six months after th« 
commencement of the war, placed 
800,000 men in arms, and in a pro- 
gressive 
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gressive state of discipline. As to 
the bill in question, the opinion he 
had expressed of its inefficiency, re- 
mained yet unaltered ; but notwith- 
standing that, and though he had 
no sanguine hopes of its success, he 
thought no step ought to be taken 
to repeal it, before it could be 
ascertained whether it would be 
successful or not, or before some 
other more efficient measure was 
ready to be substituted for it. 

■ Thinking therefore that this was 
not the moment to repeal it, he 
would give his negative to the mo- 
tion. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence heartily coincided with 
many of the sentiments of the noble 
lord who spoke last, and highly 
complimented the spirit of the vo- 
lunteers, amongst whom he had the 
honour of being himself an officer. 
As to the present administration, he 
thought there was a great incon- 
sistency in it. A great part of the 
present had charged the last with 
being imbecile, and incapable of 
carrying on the government well. 
The government was changed, and 
all their successors did, in confir- 
mation of their mighty promises, 
was to produce' this measure, which 
answered no one purpose for which 
St was intended. The late adminis- 
tration was charged with having 
neglected the volunteer force, but 
so far was it from being benefited 
by the attempts of a great volunteer 
colonel (Mr. Pitt) to remedy all 
defects, that, compared with what 
it had been, it was absolutely gone 
by ; and if the attention of parlia- 
ment was not speedily directed 
to it, it would shortly disappear. 
It was therefore the more requisite 
to attend to the military part of our 
defence, t&e regular army. His 
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royal highness then com tended, tb&ty 
dividing it into its integral parts, 
such as militia, cavalry, British and 
foreign, and artillery, it was in the 
numbers of all of them alarmingly 
deficient, but less so in the artillery 
than the other branches* Referring 
to the estimates, he stated that of 
26,196 men, which the cavalry 
should consist of, it was 8000 de- 
ficient : the infantry were I860 less 
than iu the last year ; the deaths in 
the infantry, since August, were up- 
wards of 2000, and the recruits only 
so much beyond that as made the in- 
crease no more than 110. Upon 
the whole, the total deficit in the in- 
fantry was not less than 86,363, a 
number which would constitute ait 
immense army. Such was our mi- 
litary state at the moment that the 
ministers brought us into a new war, 
which they commenced with tarnish- 
ing the annals of our naval glory, 
by making the first efforts of our 
fleet consist of an act of piracy! — 
They talked of disposable force, 
when they knew they had not any \ 
though engaged with an enemy who 
possessed immense forces and re- 
sources, from the mouth of the Elbe 
to Malta. He asked how, with so 
glaring a deficiency, ministers could 
dare to send a single man out of the 
country ? Looking, as he did, on 
this bill as the principal cause of 
that deficiency, he should certainly 
vote for its immediate repeal. 

Lord Mulgrave said he knew but 
of three ways of raising a large mi- 
litary force : first, by conscription* 
which was contrary to the genius 
and habits of this free country. — 
The second was by ballot, allowing 
a substitution for personal service ; 
but this was resorted to, and already 
produced all the effect shat could be 
expected from it, in the army of re- 
serve. 
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Mire. The third was by ordinary 
pccnritwg, which the present mea- 
sure was calculated not to impede, 
but to assist, by the personal influ- 
ence of all the principal inhabitants. 
After much professional experience, 
and much reflection on the various 
nodes of recruiting the army, he 
thought this plan deserved a larger 
trial than that which marked its ori- 
gin and progress ; if, after that 
trial, itshonld still appear inefficient, 
he should be as willing as any man 
to agree to its repeal. He thought 
It unfair to poison the minds of the 
people by throwing on this measure 
the odium of being a money bill, 
^en all must agree that every mea- 
sure of this kind must operate, in 
some degree, as a tax, and that there 
never was ally plan for recruiting 
the army which was not liable to 
this, as well as many other objec- 
tions. 

Lord Grenville said, that; though 
be was never fond of enquiring after 
public measures, with reference to 
the character of the individuals who 
supported or opposed them, he could 
not avoid being struck with the singu- 
lar reason, assigned by a noble vis- 
count (Sidmoutb,)for his wishing to 
continue a measure, of which he Ori- 
ginally, and even still, disapproved, 
of a measure so unproductive in 
men, and, if productive, so unjust 
in the levy of the pecuniary penal* 
ties. When the bill was originally 
introduced, it met with the strong- 
est opposition from the noble vis- 
count and his friends, who recom* 
mended a different plan, which, 
Upon comparison, they concluded to. 
be infinitely superior. What, then, 
was become qf that opinion now, 
when nothing had since occurred 
which could fairly account for their 
departure from it, aud when ex- 
Vol. LXVII. v 


perienCe should rather serve to 
strengthen the preference they be- 
fore gave to their own-’ plan ? The 
bill had eight months of undisturbed 
operation, and yet proved as un- 
productive as had been foretold 
by him, as well as by the noble vis- 
count and others of his present col- 
leagues. For himself, he used his 
best endeavours to prevent the pass- 
ing of that bill, and he now, with 
perfect consistency, after a full ex^ 
perience of its inefficiency; called 
upon their lordships to put an end, 
at once, to that mischievous tamper- 
ing wi f h our military system. He 
deprecated, of all things, the idea of 
raising irien for rank ; a system of 
which he spoke with the most pain- 
ful sensations, because experience 
had convinced him of that which he 
felt it his duty to acknowledge, that, 
in the share which he bore iii 
his majesty’s councils, in advising 
the adoptibn of that measure, he 
acted extremely wrong. He strong- 
ly recommended the plan of enlist- 
ing for limited service, which nevef 
had and never could have a fair 
trial, until it was established as a 
general principle, that such was the 
condition of enlistment He hoped 
that a plan, recommended by so 
many mjen of great military ex- 
perience, and by the obtious prin- 
ciples of human nature, in conjunc- 
tion with the old and simple mode 
of recruiting, may, and it was his 
firm conviction that it would, be in- 
finitely more effectual, than all the 
complicated machinery introduced 
into the bill under discussion. He 
was willing to rest the whble ar- 
gument upon this point: Was an 
additional force necessary, or was it 
not ? If it was, this bill was useless 
towards obtaining it : if it was not, 
to allow this bill to continue, was 
9 pregnant 
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pregnant with mischief and danger. 
His lordship then adverting to his 
presentpolitical connections, said, he 
ihust plead guilty to the charge of 
having passed a great part of his 
fife in terms of intimate friendship 
with a person of great weight and 
high rank, (Mr. Pitt,) and of having 
acted for many years in concurrence 
with him, against an opposition, 
comprehending persons of great 
ability and consideration in the coun- 
try. He confessed, that, from his 
earliest years, he was in habits of 
the warmest friendship with the 
right honourable gentleman alluded 
to, and he trusted there was nothing 
in the situation of affairs, that could 
dissolve that friendship on either 
side. He knew too well the in- 
tegrity of his right honourable 
friend's character and views, to, think 
that he could entertain of him, or 
any man worthy of his friend- 
ship, an opinion so injurious and in- 
sulting, as to suppose that he would 
abandon his own * principles, to 
follow any lii^e of conduct that he 
(Mr. Pitt,) might think proper to 
pursue; neither was it any subject 
of censure in him to avail himself of 
the co-operation of any person, from 
whom he could derije honourable 
support, in the attainment of great, 
and desirable public objects. If this 
principle required illustration, he 
would find it in the example of the 
right honourable gentleman alluded 
to, who, at the crisis of the French 
revolution, did not scruple to coa- 
lesce tfith many persons with whom 
it had been his fate, for many years, 
to have been in opposition to, and 
one of whom, at present, retained a 
seat in his majesty’s cabinet. Nay, 
did not that right honourable gen- 
tleman himself, lately, seek to es- 
tablish a co-operation in the govern- 
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ment, with that very party, or ra* 
ther that individual, upon whose sup* 
port he was that evening congratu- 
lated ? When the country was 
brought to the brink of ruin, by a 
weak and incapable administration, 
there seemed to be a perfect con- 
currence among all honest and in- 
dependent men in parliament, and it 
was notoriously the expectation and 
desire of nine-tenths of the people, 
out of it, that an administration 
should be formed, comprehending all 
the talent, ability, and influenoe 
which the country furnished, in or- 
der to save the state from the great 
crisis which menaced it, and which, 
in his judgment, was still far from 
being removed. No one more cor- 
dially embraced that opinion than 
,his right honourable friend, (Mr* 
Pitt,) who was said to have done all 
in bis power to introduce the same 
person into his majesty’s cabinet. 
Was it any thing like dishonourable 
in him now to act with that illus- 
trious person, and not dishonour- 
able in his right honourable friend 
to go into his majesty’s closet, and 
advise his sovereign to appoint the 
same person to one of the. highest 
offices in the state ? The crisis 
which so imperatively called fora 
vigorous and cordial union, was not 
yet gone by, and what should be 
thought of the man who would at- 
tempt to introduce the bane of dis- 
cord into his majesty’s councils, in 
order to thwart the wishes of the 
country, — in order to form a cabinet 
upon the principle of personal ex- 
clusion ? “ This, continued his 

lordship, is a principle, of which 
I never can approve, because, in- 
dependently of its operation to 
‘prevent parliament and the peo- 
ple from enjoying the administra- 
tion they desired, and which it 

was. 
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was their particular interest to 
flare, it tends to establish a dan- 
gerous precedent, that would af- 
ford too much opportunity for the 
operation of private pique against 
the public interest. I, for one, 
therefore, refused to connect my- 
self with any one argument that 
should sanction that principle, 
and, in my opinion, every man 
who accepted auy office under 
that administration, is, according 
to the letter and spirit of the con- 
stitution, responsible for its cha- 
racter and construction, and the 
principle upon which it is found- 
ed.” 

Lord Melville said, that this bill 
having been founded on the same 
principle as that of the army of re- 
serve, which produced such excellent 
effects, be could not consent to give it 
up, without a fair trial, merely for 
the sake of hazarding some other 
experiment. It was not correct to 
state, that it had eight months trial 
here ; in Ireland and Scotland it had 
hot above three months operation. 
It should be recollected, that it had 
many obstructions to contend with, 
and men’s opinions, passions, and 
prejudices, had a great effect in 
thwarting the object of the bill : in 
many places, where it had been at- 
tempted, it had been carried into exe- 
cution. His lordship said, it was 
painful for him to have observed so 
much of party introduced into the 
debate. It was certainly possible 
for men to differ, and argue with 
much heat and vehemence against 
each others, for years, and yet at last 
find a principle on which they could 
cordially unite. He liked heat in 
argument, but rancorous or acrimo- 
nious language should be avoided, 
In the parliamentary theatre, where 
the public were the audience, and 


might be disposed to call in ques- 
tion the sincerity of noble lord$, 
who could treat each other with 
rancour at one time, and yet unite 
and mutually support each other af- 
terwards. He had himself much 
experience in that way, being an 
older man than most of those he 
was addressing, and though every 
man had a right to maintain h$ 
opinion with energy and warmth, 
yet their lordships would do well 
always to treat each other as gen- 
tlemen. 

Lord Hawkesbury thought the 
effects of the measure to have beepi 
much impaired by the expectations 
held out, that the bill would be re- 
pealed, and the penalties not en- 
forced. It was of importance not 
to encourage such an expectation : 
under all its disadvantages it had 
already done much, without, in the 
slightest degree, interfering with the 
ordinary mode of recruiting. After 
a few observations from the earl 
of Buckinghamshire, and the lord 
chancellor, in favour of the bill, and 
a short jeply from lord Darjdey, 
the motion for the repeal was nega- 
tived, by a majority of 68, the num- 
bers being for it 45, and against 
it 113. 

On the same day, the house of 
commons having resolved itself into 
a committee, on the Irish habeas 
corpus suspension bill, sir Evan 
Nepean moved, that the blank 
left for ascertaining the duration of 
the bill, should be filled up with tho 
words, u six weeks after the com- 
“ mencement of the next session of 
u parliament,” to which lord H. 
Petty moved an amendment, sub- 
stituting the words, “ the first day of 
“ May.” This gave rise to a long 
conversation, in which the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. R. 
D l Ward, 
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Ward, Mr. Macn&ughton, Mr. 
Bagwell, lord de Blaquiere, Dr. 
Duigenan, Mr. May, and Mr. Hut- 
chinson, spoke in favour of the ori- 
ginal motion ; and Mr. C. Wynne, 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Martin (of 
Galway,) sir J. Newport, Mr. 
Kinnaird, and lord Temple, in fa- 
vour of the amendment. The 
ground taken by the latter was, 
that there existed no notoriety of 
disaffection in Ireland, as it was not 
alluded to in his majesty’s speech 
from the throne, nor was this bill, as 
in all former cases, preceded by any 
message from his majesty. By 
adopting the. amendment, any fears 
said to be entertained would be 
quieted for the present, and a sufi 
ficient interval allowed for the ne- 
cessary enquiry. To this it was re- 
plied, that the notoriety was suf- 
ficient for the parliament, and that 
in the eleven instances of the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act, 
which had occurred since the year 
1793, there were only three in which 
the measure was preceded by par- 
liamentary enquiry. On a divison 
there appeared, for the original mo- 
tion, 159, for the amendment, 54, 
majority, 105. 

On Monday the 1 8th, the commons 
having resolved themselves into a 
committee of the whole house, to con- 
sider further of the ways and means, 
for raising the supply granted to his 
inajesty, and the several accounts 
presented to the house being re- 
ferred to the said committee, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then rose, and said, the first article 
of supply to which he referred, was 
that of the naval service. The total 
amount of what had already been 
voted, exclusive of the sum of 
3CX>,000/.forordnanceseaservice,was 
1 4,645>fi3#/. exec eding by 2,600,00#/* 
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the amount of what was voted last 
year for the same service. The excess 
arose from the sum of 1,800,000/. 
and for the cxpenccs attending the 
20,000 additional seamen, voted this 
year, and the increase in the ex- 
traordinaries and transport service. 
The next article was the army, un- 
der which head had been already 
voted the sum of 10,000,000/. for 
guards, garrisons, militia &c. There 
still remained two articles to be 
voted, the estimate of the extr^iordi- 
narics, and of the expences of the 
volunteer corps. The latter article* 
though there may be some small 
diminution, he would take at 
1,100,000/. The extraordinaries' he 
calculated fo the same amount as 
last year, 3,660.000/. These two 
items, added to the total of ten mil- 
lions, formed an aggregate, exclu- 
sive of Ireland, of 14,778,391/. 
which was an exceeding, beyond the 
last year, of 300,100/. For Ire- 
land, under the head of army, there 
had been already voted the sum of 
2,838,000/. To these remained to 
be voted, the sum of 500,000/. and a 
similar sum to the expences of the 
volunteers, making the whole 
amount, for Ireland, 3,838,50 6/. 
The total amount, therefore, of the 
expences of the army, for both coun- 
tries, would be 18,616,897/. The 
total under the same head of service, 
for the last year, was 19,143,000/. 
The amount of the ordnance ser- 
vice for England, was 4,246,994/. 
for Ireland, 600,000/. making a 
total of 4,846,994/. Under the 
head of miscellaneous services, there 
had been already voted, forEngland, 
611,000/. but further sums remain- 
ed to be voted, which would make 
the total for England, 800,000/. The 
miscellaneous services tor Inland, 
including those usual permanent 

grants. 
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{rants, in consequence of the union, 
were 650,000/. making the total for 
the two countries 1,450,000/. The 
total amount of the supplies he 
had enumerated were 39,559,521/. 
There was, however, another article 
of supply, for which, though he 
would not call for a vote at present, 
was of the greatest importance to 
the interests not only of this coun- 
try, but of all Europe. The house 
must be aware, that his majesty’s 
government was engaged in a conti- 
nental intercourse and correspon- 
dence, upon objects which all must 
admit to be of the highest moment. 
He had the satisfaction to observe 
a general conviction, that the ulti- 
mate security of this country was 
materially and intimately connected 
with the security of the continent. It 
must be the wish of all, that our cor. 
rcspondence and intercourse should 
lead to the restoration of peace; 
upon grounds calculated to secure 
and establish the ultimate security, 
which was the object of all our 
wishes and our efforts. But, from 
all that we saw aud knew, it would 
be rash and presumptuous in us to 
expect that great object to be at- 
tained, without further sacrifices on 
our part. He would not then enter 
into the details, which would more 
properly belong to a future dis- 
cussion, but thought it of extreme 
importance, to make such an ad- 
dition to the general supply of the 
year, As would enable his majesty 
to afford, with effect, such pe- 
cuniary succours, as may be 
j bought necessary, in case they 


should be called for. These he 
stated at five millions. This, added 
to the total amount of the supply 
already stated, would make the joint 
charge on the two countries, under 
the head of supply, 44,559,521/. 
From this gross sum, however, were 
to be deducted 2-17ths, which Ire- 
land was bound to pay, and 2-17ths • 
also for the civil list, and other 
charges of the consolidated fund, 
not relating to the public debt. The 
2-17ths of the gross amount of the 
supply were 5,242,296/. and the 
2-17ths for the civil list, and charge^ 
on the consolidated fund, were 
160,806/. making a total of 
5,403,102/. This being deducted 
from the 44,559,521/. left a total 
of supply for Great Britain alone of 
39,156,419/. In that amount were 
some separate charges, which did 
not belong to Ireland. He should 
propose to vote the sum of one 
million, on account, towards the dis- 
charge of a debt, due to the East 
India company. There was also the 
sum of 320,000/. for the deficiency 
of the malt, in 1803, and a further 
sum of 4 14,000/. to complete the 
payment of claims from America. 
Also a diminution in the growing 
surplus of the consolidated fund of 
last year, of 2,800,000/. making the 
amom^ of these separate charged 
4,534,000/. which, added to the 
former sum, of 39,156,419/. made 
a grand total of supply, for England 
alone, of 43,690,419/. He then, 
for the greater convenience of the 
house, enumerated the different 
heads as follows. 

D 3 Supply 
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Supplies. 

Navy (exclusive of 300,000/. ordnance sea service,) 
/England. £. 14,778,391 \ _ 

/Ireland. — 3,838,50 6j 
f England. — 4,246,9941 
\ Ireland. — 600,000 J 

/England. — 800,0001 

\ Ireland. — 650,000/ 


Army 

Ordnance 

Miscellaneous 


£. 14,645,680 

— 18,616,857 

— 4,846,994 

— 1,450,000 


39,559,552 

Further extraordinary expences. — — * — — 5,000,000 

Joint charge England and Ireland. — — — — 44,559,52$. 
% Deduct, on account of Ireland, as below. — — — 5,403,102 


Add England separate charges. 
East India company. — — £. 1,000,000 
Deficiency of Malt, 1803. — — 

To complete the payment of 1 
American awards. J 

Deficiency of 5,000,000 /. voted 1 
as surplus of consolidated > 
fund, to 5th April 1805. J - 


39,156,419 


320.000 

414.000 

2,800,000 


Total England. — — — — — — 
Deduct on account of Ireland 1 

2-17ths of the above sum of l 5,242,296 
44,559,521. J 

Deduct also 2-l7ths of the"| 

1,366,851/. for civil list and | 

oilier charges on consolidated ^ 160,306 

fund, not relating to public j 

debt. * J 


4.534,000 

43,690,419 


5,4,03,102 


Coming then to the ways and 
means for raising the supply, the 
first article was the malt and per- 
sonal estate duty, 2,750,000/. Sur- 
plus of the ways and means of 1804, 
1,192,115/ He next proceeded to 
the surplus of the consolidated fund, 
to the 5th of April 18()6. In con- 
sidering this part of the subject, he 
should take the amount of the per- 
manent taxes for three years, and 


set against them the amouht of the 
perraament charges. The total 
amount of the taxes for three years, 
exclusive of the years 1803 anji 
1804, which were the years when 
additions were made to them, was 
90,590,000/. making on the average 
the sum of 30,199,000/. for each 
year, in which were included the ad- 
ditional duties oq sugars, malt, and 
tobacco, which produced a large 
temporary 
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temporary amount, against which 
he set two millions of exchequer 
bills roted, which would make the 
average of each year 28,190,000/. 
The duties, imposed in 1803 and 
1804, produced 1,315,000/. which 
would make the average 29,5 14,000/. 
But there was an addition to the 
consolidated fund, of 1,381,000/. 
from Ireland, for that part of the 
debt, with which she stood charged. 
There were also two other articles, 
which would make the whole sum 
to be added 2,866,000/. making the 
whole amount of average for each 
year 32,38 1 ,000/. against this he had 
to state the sum of 28,032/. of per. 
xnament charge for us, that was the 
interest of debts, charges of mana- 
gement, &c. 26,692,000/. the civil 
list, 900 , 000 /. charges added to the 
consolidated fund, 380,000/. mak- 
ing altogether the above stated sum, 
of 28,032,000 /. which left the sum 
of 4 ,349,000/. to be carried as. the 
probable amount of the consolidated 
lund. He had taken the average of 
three years, and also the deficiency 
of last year, arising .from causes 
which he could not but consider as 
temporary. It 'proceeded in a 
great measure from stock in hand, 
having been taken in malt, spirits, 
tea and wine, in the last of which 
the duty was lowered, with a notice 
that it would be increased at the 
end of the year. The consequence 
of this was, that persons naturally 
laid in a large stock before the in* 
Crease. However, as he had every 
reason to think that these fluctua- 
tions would cease, he should, on a 
future day, propose to make the 
duty on wine permanent. After 
all, however, the total difference be- 
tween the deficiency of last year, 
and the three years average, was 


no more than 1 ,200,000/. He 
should only take credit for four mil- 1 
lions, as the surplus of, the consoli- 
dated fund, on the 5th of April 
1806. The next articles were the 
property and other war-taxes; these 
were taken last year at nine mil- 
lions, but he should now only take 
credit for 8,300,000/. and it must 
be a great source of consolation to 
the country, that the war taxes were 
so likely to realize nearly the 
amount at which they were esti- 
mated. The property tax, last year, 
produced 4,600,000/. ; but the year 
1804 had not received all its be- 
nefits ; a great part had not come 
in, and may be defrayed by exche- 
quer bills ; in like manner, what 
was granted for this was applicable 
to the next year, and what may be 
due would remain for exchequer 
bills. Adding the 4,600,000/. this 
year to what^was due, the amount, 
under the head of property tax, 
would be 6,300,000/. which he 
would take for the estimate of the 
present year. He still, however, 
felt it his duty, this year, again to 
call upon the country, for a new 
exertion of its spirit, to keep down 
the accumulation of the public debt, 
and to raise some considerable por- 
tion of tfie supplies, over and above 
the interest of the loan, for which 
purpose he should propose one- 
fourth or one- third, on the property 
tax, which he calculated to produce, 
1,150,000/. making the whole 
amount of the war and property 
taxes 15,750,000/. He should also 
take credit for 300,000/. by way of 
lottery, to which was to be added 
the loan of 20,000,000 /. for Eng- 
land. He then recapitulated the 
different items as follows 

D 4 Ways 
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Ways and Means. 

Land and malt duties. 2,750,000 
\Var taxe^ 3,300,000 


New war 

• / j , 

taxes, 

1,150,000 


9,450,000 

Property 

tax, 

6,300,000 


15,750,000 

Surplus of the consoli- 
. dated fund, to the 
5th of April 1806, 4,000,000 

Lottery, — — — 300,000 

Surplus ways and* 

means, 1804, — 1,1 92,000 

Loan, — — — 20,000,000 

Total ways and 

means, — — 43,992,115 
Total supplies. — 43,690 419 


Leaving a surplus of 
ways and means 
beyond the sup- 
ply of, — — 301,696 

There was a further sum for the 
service of Ireland, pne million of 
which he proposed to raise in that 
country, and two millions and a 
half in England ; the last to be on 
the same terms as the English loan, 
though the interest on that and the 
other million was to be provided by 
Ireland, he then stated the terms 
of the loan to be, for eyery 10Q6 
subscribed, to be given to the sub- 
scriber 150/. 3 per cents, and 224 
yn the reduced, creating 1726 stock, 
for every ICO/, borrowed. In the 
last year ten millions were borrowed 
in the same stocky creating a capi- 
tal of 1826 stock, for each 100/. 
borrowed, so that we had now the 
advantage and satisfaction of ne- 
gotiating a loan, more than double 
o amount, at a capital less by 1C/. 


per cent, than the capital of last 
year. This was to be ascribed 
partly to the prosperity of the coun- 
try. partly to the firmness of par.* 
liament, in consenting to furnish sq x 
J arge a portion of the supplies within 
the year, apd iu no small degree 
also to the progress and rapic4 ope- 
ration oi the smiting fund. The 
interest was less by 6s. than that 
upon the last loan ; the bonus was 
IS*, and a fraction beyond the price 
at which stocks closed on Saturday, 
to which was to be added, the usual 
discount of 5 6 per cent, upon 
prompt payment; but if not paid at 
once, the bonus w ould be no more 
than 3/. ,1s. 6d. He then observed^ 
that the interest on the twenty mil- 
lions loan, was 5 /. 3s. 2 d. per cent, 
but including the sinking fund, it 
would be 61. 17 s. 6d. to which must 
be added, the charges or manage- 
ment and the three per ceuts. created 
for loyalty holders, amounting, 
with the interests of the loan, t<^ 
1,537,1924 in order to provide 
for this, he proposed the following 
new taxes. — One penny on each 
single letter sent by the general post; 
2d. upou double letters : and 3d. up- 
on single letters being an addition 
of one penny upon letters carried to_ 
the vicinity of London, 'by the two- 
penny post : these he estimated at 
230,0004 An addition of 5s. a 
bushel, to the 10,s. a bushel now 
paid, upou salt, estimated produce 
490,0004 — On salt exported to 
Europe, 6d. per bushel, estimated 

araouut 80,0004 On pleasure 

horses, an addition of one fifth ta 
the present tax, estimated produce 
1 10,0006 Upon horses kept for 
husbandry, he proposed to raise the 
present tax 'of 12s. 6d. to one 
pound, which, he calculated, would 
give $ sum of 320,0p0/. but upon 
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Midi husbandry horses as now only 
paid is. 6d. and not 125. 6 </. he did 
not propose any additional tax* 
The last tax he had to offer, was a 
duty upon legacies. This was a 
smalt duty of l /. per cent, on all 
direct legacies, upon which the new 
stamp duty was not now paid. It was 
difficult to estimate what may be the 
amount of this, but, by a rough 
guess, the property aqnually be- 
queathed in wills, registered, was 
about thirty millions. Deducting 
fire millions for legacies charged on 
land, and five millions collaterally, 
tweoty millions would remain, which, 
at 1 per cent, would give a produce 
of 200,000/. He also proposed to 
anbject legacies charged on land to 
the same tax, which would yield 
100,000/. Also an increase of the 
duties on legacies to strangers in 
blood, from 8 to 10 per cent, which 
would yield 30*000/. Me then made 
the following recapitulation. Total 
amount of the interest on the loan, 
including 3 per cents, created .for 
loyalty holders, and charges of ma- 
pagement, — 1,637, 1 92 


Taxes to meet the charges : 


Post office, — — 

250,000 

gait, — — — — 

400,000 

Do. on exportation 


to Europe, — — 

80,000 

Pleasure horses, — 

110,000 

Husbandry do. — — 

320,000 

pirect legacies, — « — 

200,000 

Legacies charged on 


land, — — — 

100,000 

Do. strangers in blood, 

30,000 


1,560,000 

The estimated produced would thus 
be somewhat above 20,006/. be- 
yond the sum wanted.' He con- 
cluded with moving his first resolu- 
tion — M that, towards raising the 


“ supply granted td his majesty, 
“ the sum of 22,500,000/, be raised 
u by annuities, whereof the charges 
“ of twenty millions are to be de- 
u frayed by England, and two mil- 
“ lions and a half by Ireland.” 

Mr. Fox laid in his claim to dis- 
cuss, on a future day, the poliey, as 
well as the amount or application 
of the two millions subsidy. The 
taxes he thought objectionable ; 
some on account of their being direct 
ones, and those upon salt and hus- 
bandry horses, as being peculiarly 
burfhensome and oppressive. The 
chancellor of the exchequer ex- 
plained, that he meant the proposal 
of five millions for continental pur- 
poses to be as conditional as the 
honourable gentleman could wish, 
and, after a few observations in sup- 
port of the new taxes, the resolu- 
tions were agreed to. — When the 
report was brought up, on the next 
day, Mr. Johnstone renewed the 
objections made by Mr. Fox, on the 
day before, and Mr. Francis called 
for sqme parliamentary evidence of 
the existence of such a debt as the 
five millions voted for the East India 
company, and for which the house 
had nothing but the word of the 
minister. He also observed, though, 
in every statement made, of the 
company’s finances, they were said 
to be in the most prosperous situa- 
tion, the 500,000/. which they had 
covenanted to pay annually to the 
country, was never siated to have 
been paid but once. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that would be a proper sub- 
ject of discussion when the state- 
ment of the company’s finances 
should be before them, and as to the 
present sum, he certainly did not 
mean to vote it without a pro- 
per degree of # reserve. — On the re- 
solution 
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solution being read, for imposing 
an additional duty on salt, colonel 
Calcraft said, he hoped the minister 
would reconsider the effect of. 50 
per cent on an article of such neces- 
sity as this tax, together with that on 
husbandry horses, which, by raising 
the price of bread would be distres- 
sing tp> the poor, who had already 
felt severely the hard pressure of 
the times. 

Mr. Sheridan also reprobated the 
tax, which was in the teeth of a 
former resolution of the house, 
that the duty upon this article ought 
to be lowered. Upon the strength 
^ Of that resolution, the salt works at 
Lymington had been renewed, but 
if this measure passed, it would be 
no other than a trap to the manufac- 
turers, at the same time that no tax 
could operate so greviously, oppres- 
sively, and grindingly upon the 
popr, who, in all their provisions of 
fish, pork, potatoes, &c. were obli- 
ged to use a considerable quantity 
of it. — The chancellor of the exche- 
quer thought both the honourable 
members mistaken in the operation 
of the tax, a very small portion of 
which would fall on the lower orders 
ofl o people; and as to the resolu- 
v i alluded to, it was passed four 
years since, in time of peace, and yet 
no reduction had been made * in the 
duty, ever since that time. — Mr. 
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Egerton represented the hardships 
the law would bring upon the salt 
works in Chester, and Mr. Kinnaird 
the sufferings it would inflict on so 
many of the people, who almost 
wholly depended on their fisheries. 
Mr. Rose replied to these, by stating 
that the draw back would remedy 
all the apprehended evils. 

Sir R. Buxton objected to the 
tax on husbandry horses, as falling 
partially on farmers, and wished 
t)iat, instead of such a duty, the 
members of that house should afford 
a proof of their disinterestedness, by 
giving up their privilege of frank- 
ing. — Mr. Windham thought dif- 
ferently of the privilege of frank- 
ing, which, though to members 
themselves was merely a feather in 
their cap, and the last privilege left 
them, independent of the minister, 
was of great use in keeping up 
their correspondence with their con- 
stituents, and contributed to give 
them more information of the wishes 
and the true interests of the people. 
—The chancellor of the exchequer 
concurred in Mr. Windham’s opi- 
nion, observing that the privilege 
was the most inconsiderable thing 
in the world, in point of revenue, as 
it would not amount to more than 
40,000/. — After some further con- 
versation, the resolutions were 
agreed to. 

CHAP. 
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Parliamentary Proceedings continued. — Short Discussion in the House of 
horde , upon the Suspension of the Irish Habeas Corpus . — Debate in the 
House of Commons on the Defence of the Country. — Opened by Mr. Wind - 
ham.— Motion made by him . — Opposed by Mr. Canning. — Division. — Mo- 
tion lost. — Bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade , thrown out by a small 
Majority. — Debate on the Continuation of the Commission for the Enquiry 
into Naval Abuses. — Division thereon. — Opposition to the Salt Duty Tax . 
— Bill carried on a Droision.-t-Mr. Sheridan’s Motion for the Repeal of 
the Additional Force Bill. — Debate.— Mr. Pitt — Windham — Lord Ga*m 
tlereagh.— Motion lost upon a Division.— Debate in the House of Lords on 
the Defence of the Country. — Division. — Case of the Sheriffs of Middlesex. 
—Cammilted to Newgate. — The Agricultural Horse Duty Bill thrown out 
on the Second Reading. — Salt Duty Bill carried upon a Division. 


A SHORT discussion took place, 
in the house of lords, on the 
2 1st of February, on the second 
reading of the bill for suspending 
the habeas corpus act in Ireland ; 
previously to which lord Gren- 
▼ille moved for a statement of the 
conditions upop which persons im- 
prisoned, upon charges of sedition 
or treason, in Ireland, had been li- 
berated, except as far as the same 
may relate to information given, er 
to be given,, respecting any trai- 
torous proceeding, kc. which was 
negatived. The arguments upon the 
bill itself in no way differed from 
those in the house of commons. 

The Duke of Clarence, after ob- 
serving on the precipitancy with 
which it was hurried through the 
house, declared, that, were it in his 
power, he would rejeft it altoge- 
ther, but as he found that was im- 
possible, he contented himself with. 


moving, as an amendment, that in- 
stead of the words, “ six weeks af» 
“ ter the next session of patiuu 
“ ment,” should be substituted thw 
words, “ six weeks after the paft> 
u sing of this act,” which, he said> 
would be a sufficient interval, either 
for an enquiry, or a message from 
his majesty, stating the instance of’ 
traitorous conspiracies in Ireland.. 
This motion being also negatived., 
the bill went through all the remaim- 
ing stages, and passed on the sami* 
evening. 

On the same day the subject of 
the defence of the country gave ruie 
to a very long and animated deba te 
in the house of commons. It was 
opened by Mr. Windham, wlio 
moved for a committee to review 
the several acts passed, in the tv/o 
last sessions, for the defence of the 
country, and to consider of such 
Other measures as may be uecessa ry 

to 
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fo make that defence more com- 
plete. In this motion, he said, he 
mu& confidently call for the sup. 
port of the right honourable gentle- 
man Opposite to him (Mr. Pitt) and 
his friends, as they thought such a re- 
view necessary in J une last, and as no 
alteration had taken place, either by 
t^e diminution pf the enemy's force, 
p? the increase of our relative 
strength, which could render it now 
unnecessary. He stated at large the 
disadvantages of the ballots, raising 
men for rank, and the various modes 
of recruiting heretofore resorted to. 
One great objection to our mili- 
tary establishment, was it$ variety. 
Variety in nature was very pleasing, 
but he did not so much like it in 
xpilitary establishments. If volun- 
teers were best, why npt all volun r 
tetrs? If miiitia best, why not all 
militia? If regulars best, why not 
all regulars ? If the army of reserve 
best, why not all army of reserve ? 
He then examined the constitution 
of these four different armies, from 
which he contended that they were 
Inconsistent with ecopomy ; that 
they interfered with each other; and 
that they counteracted the general 
means of recruiting, without afford- 
ing a sufficient basis for such a per- 
manent force, as the situation of 
this country required. The right 
honourable gentleman, proceeding in 
that style of wit and humour which 
he so eminently excels in, gave many 
whimsical but strong illustrations of 
the inadequacy of this mixed and va- 
ried force. That the volunteers 
looked like an army was very true : 
but still they were not an army. 
Nothing was more like a man than 
his picture, but the picture was not 
a man. The number of men who 
hadl entered by the circuitous route 
of the army of reservc ; afforded, he 


said, no proof whatever of its eflu 
cacy. ]t might as well be said that 
all the members of that house were 
produced by the lobby, when there 
was no other way of getting into it. 
It was a kind of turnpike, where 
soldiers did net pay, but were paid 
for passing through it. The exist- 
ing bill he compared to a great 
boifer or digester, with innumerable 
capillary tubes, running into every 
parish in the kingdom. It could no 
more raise men by means of the 
parish officers, than it could make a 
horse drink by taking him to the 
river. It was like Harlequin's 
horse, which had but one fault, and 
that wds, that he was dead. Having, 
dwelt at great length on the errors 
of the present military system, he 
wpnt on tastatp the manner in which 
he conceived it might be amended, 
and in doing this he considered the mi- 
litary life as a trade, and government 
the trader. As such it was the bu- 
siness of the trader to hold out 
all the inducements in his power to 
make his trade flourish. Men were 
found to go down and work in damp 
and unhealthy mines in Cornwall 
and Derbyshire, by giving them pro- 
per encouragement. A soldier, in r 
deed, was not sure of a very long 
life, but his occupation was healthier 
than most others, apd had great at- 
tractions for the young, ardent, and 
high-spirited. As tp the officers, he 
thought their ranks, honours, and 
distinctions, should be confined ex- 
clusively to themselves, Instead of 
being indiscriminately given to mi- 
litia, volunteers, &c. Military dis- 
tinction was of intrinsic value, be- 
cause it implied intrinsic merit in 
the person who possessed it. He 
also recommended enlistment for a 
limited time, and an improvement in 
the pay and condition of the infe- 
rior 
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rlur officers; that the practice of 
drafting should be absolutely add 
formally renounced ; that troops 
should not be sent to the West In- 
dies, and some other colonies, with- 
out a more gradual preparation in 
more congenial climates ; the abo- 
lition of corporal punishments, un- 
less for acknowledged and specified 
crimes; a material change in the 
construction and conduct of courts 
martial ; inducements to good sol- 
diers and non-commissioned officers, 
other than an increase of pay, 
such as giving them a right to rote 
in particular cases, or allowing them 
to kill game. Having obviated 
some objections, which he anticipated 
to the changes he recommended, he 
concluded with submitting his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Canning opposed the motion, 
observing that the additional force 
bill had two objects, one to raise 
large present force, and the other 
to become the source of perma- 
nent supply to the army; and as the 
latter object, which was the host 
important, had not been tried,, it 
could not fairly be said that the bill 
had failed. That it had not com- 
plete success, in the first object, was 
not to be wondered at, considering 
that the country was exhausted of 
men by the army of reserve and the 
supplementary militia. It had the 
merit of doing away the bounties, 
and the competition also, as, since 
the failure of the parish officers, the 
men were raised by the regular of- 
ficers of the crown. The variety of 
the force complained of was una- 
voidable, because, in this great com- 
mercial country, the whole number 
required could not be procured of 
that description we were most de- 
sirous of. Looking to our military 
fares, mors was not to ba expected 


from the nature and extent of our 
population. France, with a popu- 
lation of 35 millions, had an army 
not at any time exceeding 5 or 
*600,000 men, while in Great Bri- 
tain, which contained but 15 mil- 
lions, the regular force amounted to 
300,000, besides those to whem our 
domestic defence was entrusted, as 
also 70,000 militia, and 300,000 
volunteers. As to the suggestions 
of improvement, made by the right 
honourable gentleman, his majesty’s 
ministers would no doubt treat them 
with respect and attention ; but he 
did not think he made out a case 
sufficiently strong to induce the 
house to go into the committee he 
required. 

Sir William Young contended 
that the failure of raising the mili- 
tary force voted by parliament for 
the defence and service of the coun- 
try, formed a strong and very suf- 
ficient ground for the present mo- 
tion. On a division there were for 
the motion 96, against it 242, majo- 
rity 146. 

On the 28th there was a very 
long debate in the house of com- 
mons, on the second reading of the 
bill for the abolition of the slave 
trade, but as the subject, which has, 
year after year, been so fully and 
frequently discussed in parliament, 
was not capable of producing any 
novelfy of argument, it would be 
unnecessary here to enter into any 
of the details- General Gascoyne, 
after observing that there now re- 
mained no pretence for those 
charges of cruelty and oppression 
heretofore made against the trade, 
and that the abolition of it mustinevu 
tably tend to the destruction of our 
colonial system, moved that the bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months, in which he was supported 

by 
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by Mr. C. Brooke, Sir William 
Young, General Tarleton, Mr. Hi- 
ley , Addington, and Sir William 
Pulteney, and opposed with great 
force and eloquence by Mr. Bar- 
ham, Mr. Fox, Mr. Huddlestone, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and earl Temple. 
In reply to some assertions, made in 
the course of the debate, that go- 
vernment had contracted for the 
purchase of 5 or 6000 slaves, in or- 
der to employ them as soldiers, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that he had heard of no such 
contract, not did he believe there 
could be such a one existing, it 
was true that such an offer had been 
ipade to government, and that the 
proposition came from the West* 
Indies, but it was immediately re- 
jected. Government, he believed, 
never entertained the idea of pur- 
chasing slaves for their use : their 
idea was very different : it was to 
purchase the redemption from sla- 
very of those who were meant to be 
employed as soldiers. On a divi- 
sion, the amendment was carried by 
q majority of seven, the numbers 
being, for it 77, and 70 against it. 

On the 1st of March, a petition 
was presented from a great number 
of callico printers in the different 
counties, praying for the aid of par* 
liament to enable them to settle, in 
an amicable manner, the disputes 
subsisting between them and their 
masters. 

Mr. Giles, after descanting on the 
benefits the country was likely to 
derive from the integrity, industry, 
and meritorious exertions of the 
commissioners of naval inquiry, 
moved for leave to bring in a/ bill 
for continuing the act which ap- 
pointed them. The principal grounds 
of the motion? were, that it would 
1 
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be evidently impossible for them to 
accomplish all the objects of their 
investigation, within the period to 
which their powers were limited 
(the end of the present session) and 
that the crown, or rather his majes- 
ty's ministers, had it in their power to 
put an end to the important labours 
of the commission, by proroguing 
parliament even for a single day. He 
said he had no confidence in the good 
intentions of the present ministers, 
who acted, as he thought, not very 
respectfully to that hotaSe, by ap- 
pointing, without any Communica- 
tion, under the great seal, a com- 
mission to consider what remedies 
were to be adopted for the evils in 
the naval department, discovered by 
the commissioners appointed by 
parliament. - * 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer replied, that he was ready to 
bear testimony to the benefits re- 
sulting from the labours of the com- 
missioners, and was willing to ad- 
mit, that their powers should bd 
continued till their enquiry was 
closed : but he saw no reason to 
conclude that they may not end 
their investigations in the course of 
the present session. Should it turn 
out otherwise, it would be time 
enough to entertain such a motion 
a t a more advanced period, but, at 
present, he should oppose it, as be- 
irig altogether unnecessary. He 
therefore moved the reading of fhd 
other orders of the day. 

Sir William Elford accused the 
commission of having erected them- 
selves into a criminal tribunal, hear- 
ing and condemning on ex parte 
evidence. In their eighth report 
they brought a charge againstf a 
grand jury of Devon, which was* 
levelled at a Mr. White, the high 
sheriff, whom they accused of 

having 
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fearing tampered with the jury, be- 
cause some of his relations were 
amongst those which the commis- 
sioners intend to be prosecuted. 

The Chancellor of . the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Grey, 
thought the honourable baronet 
bound to make good his charge of 
the commissioners having abused 
their power, and observed that the 
regular way would be to appoint a 
day for taking into consideration the 
reports upon the table. 

Sir WiHiam Elford said, he did 
no more than quote what appeared 
upon the tenth report. 

Sir Charles Pole, said that it 
would be impossible for the commis- 
sioners to finish their enquiries in 
the present session, from the nume- 
rous difficulties that arose in conse- 
quence of the war. As to the 
charge against the eighth report, 
which he supposed the honourable 
baronet had from his constituents at 
Plymouth, he was not surprised at 
any thing that cameTrom that quar- 
ter; for, he believed, the commis- 
sioners were never respectfully 
spoken of at the docks. 

Admiral Markham highly ap- 
plauded the labours of the commis- 
sioners, which it was the more ne- 
cessary to continue, as he believed 
in his conscience that one third of 
the naval expences of the country 
may be saved by an honest and up- 
right discharge of the duties of the 
officers employed in the administra- 
tion. The victualling-office, the 
sick and wounded office, which he 
bad no hesitation in pronouncing 
the most> corrupt of all, and the 
|irize agents bill, were still to be 
examined, and would occupy the 
commissioners far beyond' the re- 
remainder of the session. 


Mr. ‘Creevey thought there was 
every reason to augur well of the 
future exertions of the commis- 
sioners, from the gross frauds they 
had already disclosed to the public, 
aud he hoped their reports would 
not, like the former ones, be suf- 
fered to lie useless on the table. He 
expressed his fears that the royal 
commission was only instituted' for 
ministerial purposes, and could not 
satisfactorily account for the injus- 
tice, in a commission appointed’ to 
enquire into the means of reforming 
abuses in the navy, of such a name 
as that of Mr. Fordyce, Who was 
himself supposed to be indebted' to 
the public in the sum of 80,0001. 
and the interest upon it might, 
by this time, amount to as much 
more. 

Mr. Fox considered the ordfer of 
the day as an unfair and unmanly 
Expedient to get rid of the original 
motion. He thought it an unhand-* 
some and indefensible manner of 
evading the question, which ought 
to rest on the merits of the com- 
missioners, and the result of their 
enquiries. 

Mr. Canning supported the 
amendment, as giving no opinion as 
to the policy of continuing the 
"commission, and leaving it to the 
future discretion aud consideration 
of parliament. 

Lord Henry Petty supported the 
original motion. Nothing^ he saidy 
was more notorious than the ex- 
istence of enormous abuses in the 
naval department, and that noto- 
riety appeared to him a better 
ground for the continuance of this 
commission of enquiry, than the 
pretended notoriety of disaffection 
was for suspending the habeas 
corpus act in Ireland j After some 

further 
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further debate, the house divided, 
for the original motion 75, for the 
amendment 92.— -Majority 17. 

On Monday, the 4th, the ques- 
tion being put on the second read- 
ing of the salt duty bill, 

Lord William Russel opposed it, 
as a measure infallibly productive 
of the most grievous hardships to 
the poor. The mere report of such 
a proposition had already raised 
the price of bread an assize, and the 
rise it must occasion in the price of 
salt meat and salt fish, such essen- 
tial articles of sustenance to the 
poor, would place those articles 
beyond their reach, and amount 
to an absolute prohibition. He, 
therefore, moved, 44 That the 
44 bill be read a second time this day 
44 six months.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
laid, it was a most unpleasant and 
painful thing to him to propose 
taxes affecting the lower orders ; 
but we were engaged in a contest 
for the defence of both rich and 
poor, and no mode of raising the 
supplies seemed to him less objec- 
tionable than the present. That 
the interests of the lower classes had 
not been abandoned, would be 
•hewn by a reference to the times 
from the year 1793 to the present 
time, in every instance of which the 
poor had been much exonerated at 
the expence of their superiors, as' 
was proved by the income, the wine 
duty, the foreign spirits, and a va- 
riety of other taxes. This t£x 
would operate generally, but insen- 
sibly, upon consumption, and the 
trilling fraction in expence was not 
such as could possibly affect the 
price of bread. 

Mr. Fox thought the tax highly 
objectionable, as it attached to one 
#f the direct necessaries of life, for 


the poor could not possibly subsist 
without bread and salt provisions, 
whereas, in many articles of con- 
sumption, • the lower orders had a 
remedy, either by discontinuing 
them altogether, or using them in a 
more sparing manner. 

After some further debate, the 
house divided, and the nnmbers 
were, for the second reading 92* 
against it 60, majority 33. The 
bill was then read a second time, and 
committed for the next day. 

On Wednesday, the 6th of Masch, 
Mr. Sheridan, in pursuance of a 
notice previously given, moved for 
the repeal of the additional force a&. 
He confessed that the whole of what 
he had to say, upon this subject, had 
already been anticipated by the 
masterly and unanswerable speech 
of his right honourable friend, (Mr; 
Windham) on a former night j buty 
as that speech clearly proved that 
the act, on which the present milu 
tary state *>f the country was founds 
ed, was a scandalous one, and a dis- 
grace to the statute book, it was 
natural that some person should 
move to repeal it. On the night al- 
luded to, the right honourable au- 
thor of the bill (Mr. Pitt) thought 
proper to observe a persevering and 
dignified silence, leaving the duty of 
reply to be performed by his right 
honourable friend (Mr. Canning) in a 
very laboured speech, of a catamaran 
species, plen ty ot* noise, and little mis- 
chief to those it was intended to an* 
noy. The volunteer system he consi- 
dered to be useful and admirable. He 
had no doubt of its having made si 
very strong impression on Bona- 
parte and his ministers ; for, how- 
ever they might calculate on the 
means of meeting any army we 
may raise, no enemy could cal- 
culate on what may be produced by 

a natiori 
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It nation, who trusted their protec- 
tion to themselves, and the energy 
and spirit of the inhabitants. He 
also confessed that he was no friend 
to any material alteration of the mi- 
litia system, knowing it to be a 
sound and popular principle, to 
which the opinions, and feelings, and 
habits of the people, had been long 
accustomed. What he had now to 
do, was to shew the absolute failure 
of a boasted experiment. In doing 
this, he did not consider himself as 
desponding, or damping the ardour of 
the country, for the people knew 
what was going on, and could not 
be made to believe, that men 
were raised by a bill which they 
knew to have produced none. 
There were three points of view 
under which he should consider it: 
first, Had this bill failed or not ? 
secondly? If H had failed, was it 
likely, by continuing in operation, 
to atone for its failure by future 
success ? Thirdly, Was the experi- 
ment itself mischievous and dan- 
gerous ? The failure was manifest, 
for at the time the minister pro- 
posed it, he said that the great 
danger of the country was to be 
calculated, not by weeks and 
months, but days and hours, and 
said that this bill would not only 
give us speedily the means of re- 
sisting with effect all foreign efforts, 
but also enable us to retort upon 
the daring invader, the horrors with' 
which, in the intoxication of his in- 
solence jhe dared to threaten us : in- 
stead of that, however, there was now 
a positive decrease in that branch of 
the military service, which it was 
the peculiar and boasted object of 
this bill to increase. If then, with 
all the exertions that could be em- 
ployed, it bad hitherto miserably 
failed, he would be glad to know, 
Vet. XLVIL 


what hopes there could be of sue- 
cess by giving it a longer trial l He 
might be asked, what substitute he 
had to propose for this bill, after it 
was repealed. This question, how- 
ever, did not fairly apply, because, 
as a bill for raising men, by getting 
rid of it nothing could be lost, and, 
Us a tax bill, any thing else must be 
better. After expressing his full 
approbation of the militia system, 
and a qualified approbation of ^he 
practice of recruiting for rank, ho 
strongly recommended enlistment 
for a limited time, and concluded 
with an appeal to members of all 
descriptions, to support him inthia 
motion for a repeal. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed, that, in the compliments 
which the house heaVd now paid to a 
former speech of aright honourable 
gentleman 5 (Mr. Windham,) they 
would be naturally led to conclude, 
that there could be no difference of 
opinion between these two gentle- 
men, but scarcely had these compli- 
ments been uttered, before the last 
speaker went into a train of argu- 
ment, calculated to destroy the fun- 
damental principles of that military 
system, ih which the other took so 
lively and warm an interest. The 
one wished to discard the variety 
of our force, to discard the volun- 
teer system, and to reduce the mili- 
tia, all of which the other took 
pride in defending and applauding. 
It was no wonder, however, that 
others should differ with the right 
honourable gentleman alluded to, 
when he differed so much from him- 
self ; for the augmentation of the 
militia,. the provisional cavalry, the 
raising men for rank, and calling on 
the parishes for their quotas, were 
all measures adopted, when he was 
himself a member of the cabinet, 
£ and 
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and actually secretary at war. 
Therefore, notwithstanding the ac- 
knowledge*! talents and considera- 
tion of the right honourable gentle- 
man, when he was seen to bring for- 
ward measures as a member of a 
cabinet, and, in a few years after- 
wards, when out of power, severely 
to censure .the same measures, the 
confidence of the country, in his 
opinion, must be materially dimi- 
nished. He totally disclaimed so 
disgraceful and abominable an idea, 
as that of intending this for a money 
bill. As to its operation, it did not 
commence till the 14th of Novem- 
ber, and therefore, looking to the 
average of the three months since 
elapsed, he found it to be 200 men 
a Week, or between nine and ten 
thousand men a year. With such a 
statement before them, he did not 
think the house wonld consent to 
riie repeal of this measure, just at 
the moment of its coming into 
activity. The bill had hitherto 
gone on under the greatest disad- 
vantages, for the house should con- 
sider what had been the drain of 
men upon the country, for the last 
eighteen months : first, the militia 
was balloted for, immediately af- 
terwards the supplementary militia 
were raised, *nd then came the 
army of reserve : so that, in Great 
Britain alone, above 100,000 men 
were raised in the short space of a 
year and a half. If then, under all 
the unfavourable operation of these 
'circumstances, it had been so 
successful, what may not be ex- 
pected from it when these circum- 
stances were removed. Having af- 
terwards adverted to several of 
the incidental points, introduced 
by Mr. Sheridan, he concluded 
with giving his negative to the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Windham, in reply to the 
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allusions made to him, observed, 
that when he acted in concurrence 
with that right honourable gentle- 
man, (Mr. Pitt,) his ministerial 
situation must hare prevented him 
from opposing what was agreed to 
by the majority of the cabinet, and 
as to his being secretary at war, at 
the time of passing the bills alluded 
to, in that capacity he had no more 
to do with that circumstance, than 
if he had been secretary to the 
board of agriculture: but, at all 
events, it would be subversive of 
all moral feeling and principle, if, 
when he saw the inadequacy and 
mischicvoQS tendency of any acts, to 
the passing of which he might have 
been in any way accessary, he 
should be bound up from after- 
wards declaring his change of opi- 
nion. He then stated various ob- 
jections to the bill, its total failure, 
and the oppressive and dangerous 
practices which it was calculated to 
encourage. Was it not a fact, that 
a number of poor Irishmen, merry- 
making at their own houses, had 
lately been attacked, accused of the 
worst of crimes, committed to pri- 
son, and afterwards, without trial, 
driven into exile by being sent to 
sea, — the worst of all exiles, to 
{hose who were not bred to it ? If 
such then was the conduct of the 
inferior magistrates of this metro- 
polis, what was to be expected from 
parish officers, when converted into 
crimps ? The bill not only did no 
good itself, but, by increasing the 
bounties, did injury to the regular 
recruiting. Having treated the bill 
with a good dead of ridicule, which, 
he said, was peculiarly, in this in- 
stance, the test of truth, he declared - 
his radical objections to the bill to 
be so numerous and strong, that 
he should have thought it a very 
bad measure, even if it had suc- 
ceeded. 
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beaded; he should therefore rote for 
its repeal.— Mr. Langli&m, Mr. 
Whitbread. lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Tierney, spoke in 
favour of the mottioh, and. general 
Norton, colonel Stewart, dnd Mr. 
Bragge Bathurst against it. 

Mr. Fox thought thfe right ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt,) 
should be the last to throw out auy 
taunts against coalitions or junctions 
of parties, for were it not for the 
Coalition he forthed last year, he 
would hot be now sitting id the 
place he occupied. A& to the ob- 
structions it was said to have met 
with, through the country, he 
thought it a strange defence of any 
bill, to say, that it& absurdities were 
so palpable, and its inefficacy So 
manifest, that all men believed that 
it must be repealed; and was not 
this to acknowledge, rather than 
to palliate, the failure ? 

Lord Castlereagh contended for 
the efficacy d f the measure, and also 
that it was far milder in its opera- 
tion, than any other military mea- 
sore the country had ever known. 
After an animated and brilliant re- 
p]y from Mr. Sheridan, the house 
divided, and the numbers were, for 
Mr. Sheridon’s m< tion of repeal, 
127, — against if, 267, — majo- 
rity, — 140. 

On the 7th of March', a short de- 
bate took plade in the commons, on 
the repeal of the salt duty bill, in 
which many of the former objec- 
tions to it were renewed, and an 
explanation givefi, by the ministers, 
that it would not affect the fisheries, 
as they would continue to have their 
salt duty free. 

Lord King, on Friday the 8th of 
March, moved for u a committee to 
“ revise the different acts passed, in 
“ the two last sessions of parlia- 


“ ment, for the military defence of 
** the country, add to consider of 
u such further measures as may be 
66 necessary to make that defence 
“ more complete and permanent.” 
In. supporting his motion, he fol- 
lowed very closely the line of ar- 
gument pursued by Mr. Windham^ 
on making a similar motion in the 
house of commons, and of which we 
have before given an account. Me 
insisted that, in all the measures 
adopted, there was nothing like 
order, regularity; or system, and 
that every step taken only added to 
the difficulties, and departed wider 
from the attainment of the proper 
sed object. His lordship then went 
into a detailed consideration of the 
measures of increasing the militia, 
the army of reserve, the ballot sys- 
tem, and the additional foreft bills; 
all of which he considered as equally 
objectionable, and every way in- 
adequate. He reprobated the prac- 
tice of enlistfag men for life, and 
illustrated his arguments in favour 
of a reversal of it, by the example 
of all the great military powers of 
the continent. He recommended 
a Well teg u fated plan of relational 
Service, for the regiments to be 
sent to the West India colonies, and 
improved regulations for the estab- 
lishment of the black corps. 

Earl Camden opposed the motion, 
and, from a variety of documents 
and calculations, asserted, that the 
disposable force of the country had 
been greatly increased, within the 
last year, in troops the best calcu- 
lated and prepared for active 
foreign service, — and in such an 
improved state of numbers and dis- 
cipline, that it would be dangerous 
and imprudent to change or de- 
range its system by any new ex- 
periments. Id respect to the black 
ifc 3 corps. 
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corps, he said, measures were now 
taking for the amelioration of that 
part of the service, and, in the selec- 
tion of troops for the West Indies, 
care was taken that those sent 
should be such as were least likely 
to be injured by the climate. 

Earl Stanhope thought the motion 
necessary, as tending to the repeal 
of the additional force act, the 
clFccts of which were alarmingly 
oppressive to the people. It en- 
acted that, in levying the penalties, 
they should not be paid out of the 
poor rates. It must then fall upon 
the farmers, who could only pay it 
hy raising the price of corn, and 
other provisions of the first necessity, 
upon the people. This would ine- 
vitably lead to an increase in the 
price of labour. It was founded on 
a mischievous, famine-mongering 
system, and if it raised the men first, 
it would starve them afterwards. By 
helping to starve the poor, it would 
raise the price of wages ; that again 
would raise the price of manufac- 
tures, and so injure their sale in 
foreign markets; from which would 
spring the ruin of commerce, the 
navy, and the whole of our military 
sysdem;He ex pressed himself friendly 
to a general armament of the people, 
and his apprehensions from the 
present state of indiscipline of our 
force, which, however, was the less 
to be wondered at, when they re - 
coI!cctpd,that, under the administra- 
tion of the prescut noble secretary 
of state, (lord Camden,) in Ireland, 
in 1798, the then commander in 
chief (general Abercrombie) stated, 
66 that the army there, from its in- 
discipline, was only formidable to 
itself, and not to the enemy.” 
Our state of defence was w orse now 
than before. The present minister 
did not scruple to call his prodeces- 


GISTER, 

sor and present colleague a fool 
and simpleton, and yet that noble 
lord had more tense in his little 
finger, than the present minister in 
his whole body ; and that was not 
saying much. Upon the whole, he 
reprobated the defence bill, as 
founded on wickedness, and that 
wickedness, founded on fraud. 

Lord Romney defended the con- 
duct of lord Camden, in Ireland, to 
which, bethought, we were indebt- 
ed for the preservation of the coun- 
try. As to the bill alluded to, he 
understood it was to receive many 
amendments and alterations, from 
the right honourable gentleman who 
proposed it, which he hoped would 
materially assist its efficacy. With 
respect to what was mentioned of 
the people being starved, the 
distress was occasioned by the 
* failure of the harvest, notwith- 
standing which, they must feel 
themselves happy, compared with 
the situation of any other people in 
the w orld. 

Lord Carlisle supported the mo- 
tion of enquiry, in order to as- 
certain the point of limited and un- 
limited service, on which military 
opinions seemed to be at variance, 
and to determine the reliance that 
should be placed on our various 
lines of service. 

Lord Hawkesbury objected to n 
motion, a compliance with which 
would devolve the military admini- 
nistration of the country on a 
committee ©f that house, and which 
would imply want of confidence in 
his majesty’s present ministers, 
which, if entertained, would be 
.more properly the ground of an ad^. 
dress for their removal. As such a 
motion, therefore, could ha?e no 
other object than the censure er re- 
moval of ministers, he was deter- 
mined 
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mined to meet it with direct nega- 
tive. His lordship then entered 
Into a review of the different species 
of force now possessed by the coun- 
try, and, from a number of state* 
merits and calculations, thought 
himself warranted in concluding that 
he had proved, that we were, ac- 
cording to our population, much 
more than equal in military power 
to France, or any other country in 
the world ; that, therefore, the mi- 
nisters had done every thing that it 
was possible to do, and there was 
no specific nor sufficient parliamen- 
tary ground made out for the pre- 
sent motion. — The earls of Suffolk, 
Darnley, and Carysfort were for 
the motion ; and the duke of Moq- 
trose and the earl of Westmoreland 
against it. 

Lord Grenville was glad to hear 
that it was intended* to alter and 
amend the defence act ; for he 
thought no alteration could make it 
worse, though he must say, at the 
same time, that no amendment 
would be so good as its repeal. — 
Lord Mulgrave was against entering 
^to a course of enquiry, which 
would tend rather to obstruct than 
promote the public safety. — The 
lord chancellor directed his argu- 
ments principally to the latter part 
of the motion, which proposed the 
institution of measures, by a com- 
mittee of that house, which should 
more properly be left to the ex- 
ecutive government. He did not 
deny the right of the house to do so, 
but it should only b.e in the case of 
an overbearing necessity, whipji he 
did not conceive to exist at the pre- 
sent moment. 

The duke of Clarence thought 
every part of our military estab» 
lishment deserving of a serious re- 
vision, and believed that, if the 


noble lords spoke their minds, they 
would agree that to trust t,o, this 
bill, as the pieans of recruiting our 
army, was no more than perfect 
trifling. He thought the noble vis- 
count (Sidmouth) and his friends, 
bound, in consistency, io vote for 
this measure now, as they had 
done so last year. His royal high- 
ness said, that if the committee 
should be appointed, he hoped one 
object of their enquiry would h© 
the plan to employ seapoys as 
troops in the West India colonies. 

Lord Sidmouth said, he never en- 
tertained any sanguine expectations 
of the effect of the bill, which 
formed the principle topic of the pre- 
sent debate, and if he now wished to 
give it a longer trial, it was chiefly 
in deference to the legislature, 
which had adopted it As to the op- 
probrious epithets bestowed on the 
administration to which he lately be- 
longed, he insisted that, with a re- 
ference to any of . its measures, no 
such character could properly ap- 
ply. 

Lord Melville observed, that 
most of the arguments used this 
night, had principally applied to the 
repeal of the ' additional forpe. bill, 
a direct motion for which was ne- 
gatived about a fortnight ago. 

Lord Spencer denied that the ar- 
guments adduced, on his side of thq 
house, applied so much to the re- 
peal of the additional force bill, as 
to the opportunity it might afford of 
devising other means which might 
prove more effectual. 

On a division there appeared, for 
the motion 5$, — against it, 127, — 
majority, 75. 

In consequence of a repprt made 
by the committee on the Middlesex; 
election, setting forth. that, on the 
13th, 14th, and 15th, days of the 

$3 * poll. 
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poll, on the first of which days 
there was a considerable majority of 
votes in favour of William Main- 
waring, esq. the sheriffs R. A. 
Cox, esq. and sir William Rawlins, 
knight, wilfully and knowingly, did 
admit to poll, for sir Francis Bur r 
dett, bart. upwards of three hun- 
dred persons claiming to vote un- 
der a ficitious right, by which a 
colourable majority was obtained 
favour of sir Francis Burdett; 
that they afterwards rejected per- 
sons tendering their votes, under the 
Same circumstances; that they act* 
ed sometimes judicially and some- 
times ministerially, fn a manner 
contradictory to their praptice in 
other cases, and in gross yiolation of 
their duty ; and that the otyyious 
tendency of their conduct was tp 
admit persons to poll, who had no 
Tight to do so, and thereby offered 
an encouragement to perjury: 4 
petition was presented on the 25th 
of January, 1805, in behalf of the 
sheriffs, praying to be heard by 
themselves, or their counsel, against 
the charges contained against them 
in the said report. In consequence 
of this, an order was made, after 
various discussions, for the hearing 
of counsel, which toojc place op the 
llth of March, when Mr. Adam 
made a very luminous and able 
speech, in exculpation of them, in 
which he went into all the various 
details of their conduct, throughout 
the election, and concluded by ob- 
serving, that the sheriffs, not being 
themselves educated in the profes- 
sion of the law, did all in their 
power to secure themselves fron 
error, by acting according to the 
advice and instructions of profes- 
sional people. On the question 
feeing put, that the house should 
agree to the resolutions of the com* 

§ 


mittee, Mr. Rose represented the 
partiality of the sheriffs to sir Fr&ncis 
Burdett as so very glaring, and the 
insults they suffered to be offered tQ 
Mr.Maiuwaring so gross, that, when 
this resolution vyas agreed to, he 
should feel it his duty to propose 
another, for a proper punishment 
of those rcturniqg officers. — Mr. 
P. Moore, on the other hand, did 
not think the ’report warranted by 
the evideuce, and strongly conten- 
ded, that the sheriffs acted with 
strict impartiality. After some 
Conversation, the following resolu- 
tion was voted, 44 That the said R. 
44 A. Cox, esq. apd sir Wjlliaui 
“ Rawlins, knight, by their con- 

duct and practices at the said 
44 election, as stated in tfee fore- 
44 going resolutions, as vyell 4s by 
44 refusing to refer to the assess^ 
44 meqts of the land tax, have acted 
44 in violation of their duty, con- 
44 trary to law, and in breach of 
44 the privileges of that house.” It 
was then also ordered, on thp mo- 
tion of Mr. Rose, 44 Thqt the saitf 
44 R. A. Cox, esq. and sir William 
44 Rawlins, knight, for their said 
44 qffencc, be cqmmittcd to his ma- 
44 jesty’s gaol of tyewgate, apd that 
44 the speaker do issue his warrant 
44 accordingly.” 

On the 12th, after the third 
reading of the mutiny bill, the 
Secretary at War brought up a 
clause, by way of rider, which con- 
tained the oath to be in future ad- 
ministered to all the members ser- 
ving in regimental courts martial, 
and also another for swearing all 
the witnesses who should give evi- 
dence before them. 

General Fitzpatrick, after ob- 
serving that though, originally, only 
small offences were meant to be 
tried before these courts, yet, a^ at 

present 
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present tb?y took cognizance of 
the highest crimes, such as mutiny, 
desertion, and theft, he thought it 
right that they should have the same 
solemnity as a general court mar. 
rial, and therefore moved an amend- 
ment to the clause, that the pre- 
sidents, in such courts, should not 
be under the age of 21 years. Sir 
James Pulteney, and the secretary 
at war, opposed the amendment, 
the latter, on account of th o incon- 
venience it would produce. Lord 
Temple was against the oath alto- 
gether, unless those who swear 
falsely were liable to the penalties of 
perjury. After some further con- 
versation, the amendment was nega- 
tived, the other clauses agreed to, and 
the bill passed. 

On the second reading of the 
agricultural horse duty bill, Mr. 
Plmner opposed it as bearing heavy 
on the fanner, through him on the 
landed interest, and, lastly, upon the 
poor, who were the great consumers 
of bread. The chancellor of the 
exchequer admitted, that it would 
rid! upon the consumer, but in so 
light a degree, as to be altogether 
imperceptible, and entered into a 


calculation to shew, that, taking it 
in the most unfavourable point of 
view, and computing at one quarter 
of corn annually for each individual 
in the kingdom, it would amount 
only to 1 \d. per annum on each per- 
son. Mr. Coke (of Norfolk,) de- 
precated the bill, as it would induce 
farmers to substitute oxen for horses, 
to the great detriment of the agri- 
cultural interest. After a long and 
desultory conversation, the house 
divided, for the second reading 73, 
— against it 76, — majority against 
the bill 3, which was consequently 
lost. 

On the second reading of the salt 
duty bill, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer stated his intention to pro- 
pose an alteration in the bill, by 
which the increase in Scotland 
would be proportionate to the pre- 
sent rate of duty in that country and 
here, and he pledged himself to 
bring it to a proper standard of al- 
lowance, for the difference of the 
quality of salt in both countries. On 
this* the house also divided, for the 
secohd reading 92, — against it 54, 
—majority 38.— The bill was then 
ordered to be committed. 

E 4 CHAP. 
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parliamentary Proceedings continued . — Irish Budget. Division itt the House 
Lords , upon a Clause in the Mutiny Bill. — Mr. Pitt's Plan for the 
Reduction of the Militia brought forward. — Read a first Time , after some 
Opposition. — Supplementary Budget. ^Division on the Legacy Tax.—* 
Bills brought in to restrain the Issue oj Paper Money in Ireland — And for 
the Repair of the Post Roads , in that Country — To regulate the Pozcers 
prescribed to the East India Company ,in their Nomination of a Commander 
in Chief. — Proceedings in the House of Lords, upon the Reform of the 
Navy . — Motion of Mr. Martin, (of Galway ,) on the Attainder of Come - 
Hus Grogan. — Debate on the Second Reading of the Militia Enlisting 
BiU, in the House of Lords.— Division thereon. —Mr. Francis's Speech on 
the Mahratta War, and Motion relative thereto.— Debate. — Division . — 
Motion lost . 


O N the 13th day of March, Mr. would also bring forward a residue 
Foster, (the chancellor of the of 800,354/. Irish, of the loan of 
Irish exchequer,) brought forward last year, which had not yet reached 
the budget for that part of the the Irish treasury. These made 
united kingdom. He began by 8,568,687/. to meet a charge of 
taking a view of the exports and 8,464,983/. The next thing was 
Imports of the last, compared with to raise the wtqs and means for the 
former years, which he said pre- interest of 2,500,000 1. English and 
sen ted a very consolatory prospect, one million Irish. On 2^ millions 
particularly as far as regarded the at 6/. 17* 7d p'er cent, the British 
exports. In regard to the debt of charge would be 172,662/. on one 
Ireland, he shewed that the progress further million, at the same rate, 
of the increase of it was stopped, as 68,000/. making in the whole a, 
It was last year ten millions, and charge, including the sinking fund, 
would net be half so much in the of 255,255/. He then stated various 
present. The whole charge of the modes by which the revenues of 
year 1805, in Ireland, to provide Ireland might be materially im- 
for the interest of her debt, and proved, and dwelt particularly oq 
her quota of contribution, was the duties on distilleries, which ho 
8,464,983/. In order to meet this said were not perfectly collected, in 
demand, he took the revenues of any one city or county in Ireland. 
Ireland at four millions. A loan In Dublin there was scarcely a dis- 
had been settled of 2,708,333 1. tiller, who did not candidly and 
IrisI;, or 2,500,000/. English, and honestly avow to him, that he had 
^further loan of one million. He defrauded the revenue, and in the 

books 
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books ol one distiller he saw a 
charge of 1200/. paid to revenue 
officers. This however may, in a 
great measure, be remedied by raising 
the present inadequate salaries of 
the lower revenue officers. The 
new taxes he had to propose, were 
such as could little affect the lower 
orders of the people. The first 
was an increase in the duties on 
the importation of timber, raisins, 
pepper, &c. which would fall only 
on the superior elasses, as there was 
hardly a pab?n of a poor mail in 
lrelaod that was not built of Irish 
timber. The increase in that way 
would be to double the duty on all 
timber except deal, and half the 
duty on that article, which he would 
take at 36,000/. The next was a 
duty of 3v. a horse, not on agricul- 
tural horses, but such as are used in 
riding, and drawing carriages, 
400,000/. a duty on dogs, which he 
took at 8000/. a duty on curricles, 
equal to that of four wheel car- 
riages, a small duty on gigs, and one 
of 5 s. a piece upon jaunting cars, or 
Irish vis-a-yis, in all 10,000/. a 
duty of 15$. on every bachelor’s male 
servant, about 4000/. a tax upon 
papers, hats, and auctions, 12,000/. 
an additional duty of one penny oji 
every letter sent by post in lieu of 
the hearth money tax, which was 
repealed in 1791, a tax of 8s. upon 
windows, , where there are seven 
windows, and above seven, a duty 
of 25/. per cent. The first he esti- 
mated at 15,000/. and the latter at 
31,000/. The last was a tax on 
stamps, and licences granted to 
auction ers and brewers, 17 9 000/. 
The total of these taxes, 262,250/. 
and the n wanted for the interest 
pf the loan and sinking fund, 
255,000/. leaving a surplus of abqat 


700 Of. He then concluded with 
putting his resolutions. 

Mr. James Fitzgerald complained 
of the inconvenience arising from 
the practice of anticipating the re- 
venues q f Ireland, and balances to 
an enormous amount, constantly 
left in the hands of the collectors v 
He considered the proposed taxes 
as altogether unnecessary, because 
there remained due to the treasury 
of Ireland, a great deal more than 
was sufficient for covering the de- 
ficiency, and the sums to which he 
alluded were the balances in the 
hands of the collectors, of 500,000/. 
the revenues still due, and the ar- 
rears of the quit rents, which were 
not less than 1,129,000/. He then 
adverted to the dis proportioned ex- 
change at which the last loan was 
sent to Ireland, and contended that, 
by borrowing so much money this 
year, Ireland would increase the, 
proportion of its debt, compared 
with that of England, and must 
therefore extend the time, for equa- 
lizing the burthens, beyond what 
was proposed by the act of union. 

Mr. Foster replied, that he should 
not object to the proposed applica- 
tion of the sums in the hands of tha 
collectors, but the difficulty was ta 
get them paid, and the supplies of 
the year should not be left depen- 
dent on contingencies ; and as to 
the other resources mentioned^ they, 
had either been already appro- 
priated by parliament, to other pur- 
poses, qr had not yet come into the 
Irish treasury. After somoforther 
explanatory observations, the reso- 
lutions were agreed to. 

In the bouse of lords, onTuesday 
the 15th, the order of the day being 
read for the commitment of the 
mutiny bill, the marquis of Buck-, 

ingham 
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ingham opposed that part of one of 
the clauses, which required the ad- 
ministration of oaths to witnesses, 
upon regimental courts martial, and 
subjected them to the usual penalties 
for perjury. The grounds he took 
were, that he never heard the old 
and usual practice complained of, and 
that soldiers very seldom appealed 
from regimental to general courts 
martial ; when it was otherwise, the 
decisions of the former were gene- 
rally confirmed, and the punishments 
increased. He also objected to 
persons being made liable to the 
penalties of peijury, Upon va^ue 
mid loose recollection of their testi- 
mony, by those who may be pre- 
sent, as the bill made no provision 
for the attendance of a proper per- 
son, to take an account of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Lord Camden supported the pro- 
visions, as calculated to give a grea ter 
degree of solemnity to such pro- 
ceedings, and more security for the 
correctness of the witnesses. 

The duke of Cumberland ob- 
jected to the clause, as tending to 
induce a belief, that the long estab- 
lished practice was complained of, 
and to introduce an Increased se- 
verity, by shackling that discre- 
tionary power, which inclined the 
members of these courts to lenity, 
whenever it was consistent with 
propriety. 

The duke of Clarence expressed 
himself to be of a similar opinion. 
After a few words ' from Lords 
Hawkesbury and Mulgrave, in 
favour of the clause, it was agreed 
to, on a division, in which the num- 
bers were, for it 22, — against it 15, 
—majority 7* 

On the 21st of March, the Chan* 
eellor of the Exchequer stated, in 
the house of coimUfQns, the outlines 


of a measure he had to propose, for 
a direct reduction of the militia of 
England and Scotland, to its origi- 
nal establishment of 40,000 for 
England, and 8000 for Scotland, 
by allowing the supernumeraries 
above, to volunteer into the Hue, 
instead of the gradual reduction, 
before intended, that aii vacancies 
occurring till the militia was re- 
duced to the old establishment, 
should not be filled up. From the 
returns, it appeared that the dif- 
ference between that establishment 
and the present force, afforded 
something about 17,000 men, to be 
applied to the augmentation of our 
disposable force. The value of 
such an addition of men, in a higher 
state of discipline than even the 
regulars were some years ago, must 
be universally admitted : and it was 
the more expedient, as the most res- 
pectable militia commanders were 
agreed that the number of officers 
could no longer be kept np, con- 
sistently with the constitution of 
the militia, which was proved by 
there being no less than 500 vacan- 
cies amongst them. Added to this, 
he knew, from particular authority, 
that there never was a period, when 
the militia were more desirous to 
give their fullest services, if per- 
mitted, to tficir country’s cause; 
and he believed there never was a 
time, nor were there any circum- 
stances under which the acceptance 
of them could be more desirable. 
The mode he proposed for regula- 
ting the volunteering, would be, 
that when the quotas of the coun- 
ties should be fixed, and the order 
specifying the quotas they were res- 
pectively to furnish, a short time 
should be allowed to each officer, to 
select those of his men disposed to 
volunteer, with whom he was most 

willing 
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wrttUng to part, and to tender them. 
If the men, so tendered, were to 
amoant to 4-5ths of the quota of 
his regiment, it should be released 
from all further claims. If, oq the 
expiration of the term allowed, the 
proportion of 4-5ths of the quota 
shoold not be furnished, the com- 
manding officer should have the 
power of setting apart one half of 
the regiment ; to constitute the foun- 
dation of the regiment that was to 
remain to him : the other half was 
to be handed oyer to government, 
to take from it the portion of volun- 
teers to which it was entitled, the 
remainder to be given back to com- 
plete the regiment If a greater 
number volunteered than govern- 
ment was entitled to, the remainder 
to be given back to complete the 
regiment For instance, in a regi- 
ment of 1000, to be reduced to 700, 
the commanding officer may set 
aside 500 men, to whom no offer 
could be made, and who were to 
remain with hitn, without any dis- 
tarbance whatever. From the 
other 504, government would take 
its quota, and the remainder was to 
be restored to the commanding 
officer, to form his regiment at the 
reduced establishment. Out of 
08,000 men, the present amount of 
the effective militia, 34,000 were to 
be set aside to remain untouched, as 
the foundation of the 51,000, which 
would form the whole of the re- 
duced militia. When government 
shoold have taken its proportion of 
the other 34,000, that was one half of 
it, the remainder should be restored, 
ami if 4-5ths of that proportion 
were provided, and offered at the 
time limited, the regiments would 
remain undisturbed, by any further 
call. Thus did he set out on a 
proposition, that did not detract 


from the character, nor lower the 
pride of the militia; that left no 
room for jealously to the command- 
ing officers, and that seemed the 
best calculated to meet the desires 
and wishes of the persons con- 
cerned. He concluded with moving 
for leave to bring in a bill, for al- 
lowing a certain proportion of the 
militia of Great Britain, to enlist 
into his majesty’s regular forces. 

.Lord Temple thought this pro- 
portion the best possible proof of 
the insufficiency of the defence bill, 
the repeal of which had been so 
violently opposed. It was found 
that the former would not raise the 
men, and now they were to be fur- 
nished by an act of gross injustice, 
accompanied by breach of faith. To 
prove the injustice it would be suf- 
ficient to say, that the first vacanly 
that occurred, after the passing of 
this bill, would revive the ballot, so 
much deprecated by the right ho* 
nourable gentleman, and the neces- 
sity of which he boasted that his 
own bill would supercede. In a 
former' administration, the right 
honourable gentleman pledged him- 
self, that no further encroachment* 
should be made on the militia. This 
pledge was repeated by his late suc- 
cessor and present colleague, and 
reiterated bjr himself, on the pro* 
duction of his parish bill. He then 
stated, that recruiting parties, from 
the first battalion of guards, had 
gone down to seduce the men of the 
militia regiment, which he himself 
was colonel of, from their present 
service, and that, in answer to a 
letter sent to him on that subject, 
the colonel of the battalion alluded 
to avowed that to be their object. 
Aft?r this measure, every new va- 
cancy would operate a$ a tax on 
the landed interest, and paying seen 
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the faith of ministers so frequently 
and flagrantly violated, what secu- 
rity had the house that the reduc- 
tion, which now went down to 
40,000, might not next year be ex- 
tended to 20,000 men ? 

Lord Stanley, the marquis 
Douglas, and colonel Calcraft, 
spqke against the measure, and sir 
James Puiteney and Mr. Fuller in 
favour of it. Colonel Bastard said, 
the measure appeared to him ab- 
solutely nothing less than an en- 
deavour to excite a spirit of mutiny 
in the militia, and render them dis- 
contented with the service, in which 
they were engaged. The militia 
officers considered it as a measure of 
debasement, and thought the dif- 
ficulty of procuring militia officers 
was owing to the degrading situa- 
tion they had been placed in, of 
serving as mere drill serjeants, to 
raise men for the militia, and the 
moment they became disciplined, by 
their labour and attention, to be 
seduced away and enlisted into the 
army. After a reply from the 
chancellor of the exchequer, leave 
was given, and the bill brought in, 
and read a first time. 

In a committee of supply, on the 
$2d, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer opened a supplementary 
budget, in order to provide substi- 
tutes, by new taxes, for the duty on 
hordes used in husbandry, rejected 
by the house, and the alterations 
made in the duty upon salt, which 
would produce a deficiency, in the 
* ways and means of the year, of 
405,000/. The substitutes were meant 
to be drawn from the excise, and 
customs, and the first he should 
propose was an addition of 50/. per 
cent, on those duties already exist- 
ing, which lie estimated at 80,000/. 
on bricks and tiles, an additional 
1 
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duty, with an exemption to thos£ 
used for sheds, and erections for the 
purpose of farming and husbandry, 
of 5v. per thousand, 37,000/. an ad* 
dition of 6 d. to the preseut duty 
on all sales by auctions of estates, 
and of 10rf. on the sale of goods, 
31,000/. an addition of6d. a pound 
on coffee, 28,000/. ditto on cider 
and perry, made for sale, of 10.?. per 
hogshead, 15,000/. an additional 
duty oit vinegar, 11.000/. a double 
duty on gold and silver wire, 500Qf. 
anadditional duty of 20 per cent, on 
slates and stones, carried coastways, 
4,100/. ditto 10/. per cent, upon 
iron, barilla and turpentine v 22,000/, 
ditto on all other gobds, wares, and 
merchandize, imported, 2-]/. per 
cent. 176,000/. total 409,400/. being 
somewhat more than the requisite 
sum of 405,000/. He then moved 
the several resolutions, which were 
Agreed to. 

On the third reading of the legacy 
tax, it was strongly opposed by sir 
H. Mildmay, lord G. Cavendish, 
Mr. Spencer Stanhope, and Mr. 
Grey, who objected to the cruelty 
and oppression of exempting the 
heirs at law of landed estates, while 
it severely affected the provision 
made for younger children, wfia 
were the least able to defray such a. 
burthen. In that way it would 
operate, not on celibacy, but as a 
tax on population, and would fall 
directly on deformity, feebleness, 
blindpess, and. those personal mis- 
fortunes, which should rather be ob- 
jects ot pity than taxation.Thc chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, on the con- 
trary, contended, that parents would 
always have an opportunity of 
covering the tax, by increasing the 
legacy, so as to transfer the payment 
to the heir at law, by savings, in va- 
rious ways, or by a small yearly in- 
surance 
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tnrance ort their lives. After ivhich 
the bill was read a third time, when 
air H. Mildmay proposed, as an 
amendment, to leave out the clauses 
directly affecting legacies to the 
younger children, when the amend- 
ment was negativecl,by a majority of 
92, the numbers being, for it, 72, 
against it 1G4. After which the 
bill was passed. 

On the 25th the petition of the 
Roman catholics of Ireland, pray- 
ing to be admitted to a full partici- 
pation of all the/ privileges enjoyed . 
by his majesty’s other subjects, was 
presented, in the house of lords, by 
lord Grenville, and in the house of 
commons, by Mr. Fox, and ordered 
to lie on the table.* 

In the commons, on the 27th, 
Mr. Foster obtained leave to bring 
in two bills, one to restrain the ne- 
gotiation of promissory notes, and 
inland bills of exchange, under a 
limited sum, in Ireland, the other to 
amend an act of the32d of the king, 
passed in the Irish parliament, for 
the repair' of the post roads The 
object was, that post masters may 
be enabled to send the mails by mail 
coaches, with greater safety and ex- 
pedition, than could be done at pre- 
sent, and on the 28th, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh obtained leave to bring in a 
bill, to amend'the act of the 33d of 
the king, which prescribes the 
powers to be given to the East 
India company, in the appointment 
of a commander in chief of the forces 
in India, and regulate the duties of 
the governor general in council at 
Bengal. The object, he said, was, 
that in the event of the marquis 
Cornwallis taking the field as com- 
mander in chief in India, the coun- 
try should also have the benefit of 
his assistance in the council at 
Fort-WilHam. On the question for 

For tljc Petitio 


the speaker’s leaving the chair, (n 
order to go into a commit ee, on the 
militia enlistment bill, many of the 
former objections to it were re- 
newed, which ended in a division, 
when the numbers were, for it 1 13* 
against it 49, majority 64. Iti the 
subsequent committee, a variety 
of new clauses were proposed, but 
the only one acceded to, was a pro- 
position by Mr. Yorke, that, after 
the words u regular forces,” should 
be added, 4 ‘ and battalions of royal 
“ artillery and marines.” 

On the 29th, Earl Darnley, after 
lamenting that this subject devolved 
at present upon him, instead of the 
illustrious duke (Clarence,) who 
could have done so much more jus- 
tice to it, said, he had the best 
authority for asserting that, had the 
important naval reforms, which were 
proposed, and began to be acted 
upon, been gradually carried into 
execution, the navy might not only 
be kept u j) without resorting to the 
private yards, but a considerable 
annual addition been also made to 
it. Unfortunately, however, the 
persons, who had now the superin- 
tendance of the naval department, 
seemed to have come into office 
with the specific pledge of wholly' 
reversing the system of their prede- 
cessors. Economy and arrangement 
in the king’s yards, begun by their 
predecessors, were either slighted 
or neglected, and the important re. 
forms, partly executed, ami which 
would have been completely effected 
at the restoration of peace, appeared 
to have been totally abandoned. II is 
lordship then read an amazingly 
long string of motions, including 
returns of all the ships, and their 
rates, built either in his majesty’s 
docks, or the merchants’ yards, for 
different periods of years past, the 

’expence 
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expence of building each respec- 
tively, the time at which they were 
in want of repair, the materials of 
which they were respectively Com- 
posed, the number of men employed 
iiponeach, the length of time they 
took in building, &c. Sec. Sec. If 
they were granted, it was his in- 
tention to have the whole referred 
to a committee, and if refused, it 
should not prevent him from 
bringing the whole of the sub- 
ject into discussion at a convenient 
time. 

Lord Melville said, if the noble 
lord could prove the main proposi- 
tion, that the king’s yards were, in 
times of difficult}', equal to keep in 
repair the whole naval establish- 
ment of the country, and to add to 
It ten ships of the line annually, he 
who made the discovery Would de- 
serve to be considered as the great- 
est benefactor to the country that 
ever existed, arid he would be 
among the foremost to express his 
gratitude to such a man. With 
respect to all that was at fcsue be- 
tween the late and present board of 
admiralty, it was not of his seeking, 
and the house must recollect, that 
he only acted in it purely an the 
defensive. (Jpon the principle 
charge against him, that of building 
in the merchants* yards, he had only 
to say, that if it was a fault, it was 
one which he fell into, in common 
with every other board of admiralty, 
except the last, which existed in 
this country, since the foundation of 
its navy. One of the reforms he 
was accused of neglecting, was that 
of shoaling er classing the workmen; 
but that was a mode unknown and 
unpractised in the best of times, and 
only invented about fifteen months 
ago, by the master builder of Ply- 
mouth, but not sanctioned by the 


opinion of the master builders ot 
the other yards. The subject, how- 
ever, was now under consideration, 
and a decision would speedily be 
made, upon practical enquiry, eiihetf' 
for it or agaipsl it It was his wish, 
he said, to give all the iriformationr, 
that Could be desired, and to come 
to as speedy % discussion as possible, 
oil the points at issue, but the 
voluminous papers moved for by the 
noble lord, would take a great 
length of tim? in preparing, for 
some of them, he understood, could 
not be prod seed in less than three* 
months : he hoped the rioble lord 
would not persist 111 his motions. 

The Duke of Clarence expressed 
hit astonishment that to mutti time 
should be required fot the produc- 
tion of papers necessary for the 
discussion of so important a subject. 
He declared it as his opinion, that 
ririy deviation froJm the system of 
Earl St Vincent would prove fal- 
lacious and errdneoris. As to the 
practice of shoaling the shipwrights; 
as it had proved so advantageous in 
the merchants' yards, there was rea-t 
son to conclude thdt it would prove 
equally so in those of his majesty* 
The whole of earl Darnley’s moi 
tions were then put, and negatived 
without a division. 

On the 1st of April, Mr. Martin 
(of Galway) moved, in (he house 
of commons, for a copy-of the evi- 
dence and proleediugs before & 
committee of the parliament of Ire- 
land, on passing the act of the 38 th 
of his present majesty, attainting 
Cornelius Grogan, gsq. of Johns- 
tdWn, in the county of Wexford, 
so far as^the same regarded the said. 
Cornelius Grogan, llis object war 
to have the proceedings re-examined, 
as he contended that the life of Mr. 
Grogan was taken away by a mi- 
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Story council, the members of which 
were not upon oath, and without 
the ordinarj formalities. 

Lord Castlereagh, not perceiving 
that the motion would lead to any 
practical proceeding, moved the or- 
der of the day upon it ; but it af- 
terwards appearing that it was in- 
tended to lead to the attainder being 
reversed, he agreed to withdraw his 
motion, and that of Mr. Martin 
was agreed to. 

On the second reading of the mi- 
litia enlisting bill, in the house of 
lords, on the 4th of April, 

Lord Hawkesbury, in moving the 
order, took occasion to advert to 
the present military force of the 
united kingdom, than which nothing 
could be more respectable, as far as 
regarded our national security : all 
that was required now, was to have 
an increase of our disposcable force, 
particularly of infantry, and the 
question was, whether this bill 
afforded the best means of providing 
It ? The present militia establish- 
ment was made without au^ re- 
ference to the volunteer system. 
The principle of reducing the mili- 
tia had been last year, as well as 
frequently before, recognized by 
arliamcnt ; and that being the case, 
c did not sec, considering the ex- 
isting necessities of the country, that 
there could be any material objec- 
tion to the mode of doing so. 

The Marquis of Buckingham and 
the Earl of Derby ridiculed the idea 
of procuring a great military force, 
by robbing one branch of the ser- 
vice to supply another. 

The Karl of Buckinghamshire 
said, that as one of the professed 
purposes of the defence bill, of last 
year, was a gradual reduction of the 
militia, it was much better not to let 
that reduction take place, without 


the country having the benefit of 
the 17,000 men added to its dis- 
poseable force. 

Lord Cawdor spoke against the 
bill, and was replied to by the Earl 
of Westmoreland. 

The Earl of Caernarvon spoke at 
great length, and with uncommon 
animation, against the bill. It was, 
he said, a gross fraud and injustice, 
to hold out an unalienable defen* 
sive mil it fa, to be augmented at the 
ex pence of the land occupiers, and 
immediately to seduce them from 
that into the general service, out of 
the public purse; after which, si 
change in circumstances 1 may, in a 
short time, justify another augmen- 
tation to be made at the renewed 
expcuce of the land occupier. Thus 
was government guilty of making 
parliament commit an iniquity 
which, if practised by an individual 
in private life, would cause him to 
be scouted from society. After 
some further debate, the house di- 
vided on the second reading of the 
bill, contents 102, non-contents 54, 
majority 48. 

On the 5th, Mr. Francis, in con- 
sequence of a notice he had given, 
called the attention of the house to 
the subject of the Mahratta war. 
He introduced the subject by stat- 
ing the nature of his connection with 
India, when appointed by parlia- 
ment to a seat in the supreme coun- 
cil, and the high approbation that 
parliament gave to his conduct. He 
then took an historical view of our 
intercourse with India, first by 
commerce, and afterwards by con- 
quest, which was gradually extend- 
ed through the whole peninsula of 
India, from Delhi to cape Como- 
rin, with the exception of the Mah- 
ratta country. With all this extent 
aad variety of empire, he observed 
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that the thfrst of conquest still re- 
mained unbounded, and the positive 
law of parliament, for the limitation 
of our territories, was violated by a 
war with the Mahratta powers* The 
pretext for the war struck him as 
fcbsord and indefensible in the high, 
est degree. It was not Jp be sup* 
posed that the Mahrattas Were the 
aggressors, for that would be the al- 
ways suspicious aggression of the 
weak against the strong. He then 
proceeded to state, that in all these 
wars we had the representations of 
one of the belligerent powers, for 
princes of India had no ambassa- 
dors in this country to look after 
their interests. Every thing, there- 
fore, came to us through a partial 
medium, and to show how little 
such accounts were to be depended 
upon, he contrasted, from the pa- 
pers on the table, the discordant 
descriptions given of the Mahratta 
chiefs, by the different persons em- 
ployed to negociate with them, in 
terms at which they must naturally 
revolt. The peishwa was represent- 
ed a $ a most odious monster, be- 
cause he would not conclude a trea- 
ty, against which he must have a 
natural aversion, and had no right 
to make, as he was not the sove- 
reign, but rather the prime minister 
of the Mahratta states, as primus 
inter pares . To Scindiah the pro* 
posals were, that he should subsi- 
dize in bis dominions a large British 
force, ixi perpetuity, and cede the 
sovereignty of a great part of his 
territories for their support ; be- 
sides procuring several other ces- 
sions, and. a variety of other de- 
grading and insulting conditions — 
and all this, it was said, for his own 
security ! After expatiating on the 
different circumstances connected 
with this subject, he concluded by 


moving— < 44 That this house adhere 
44 to the principle established by its 
44 unanimous resolution of the 28th 
44 of May, 1782, and recognized 
44 and adopted by the legislature, 
44 in two several acts of parliament, 
44 of the 24th and 33d years of his 
44 majesty, ttkmely, That to pursue 
44 schemes of conquest and extent 
44 sidn of dominion in India, are 
44 measures repugnant to the 'wish, 
44 the honour, and the policy of 
44 this nation.” 

Lord Castlereagh observed that 
the honourable gentleman confined 
himself to some abstracted state* 
ments, which might bear a different 
meaning when separated from the 
context. The first intercourse with 
India was certainly of a commercial 
nature, and it might have been the 
best policy to continue it so, if the 
policy of France, which was always 
to goad England in that quarter, 
had not turned our commercial into, 
territorial interests, and in order to 
secure the one, we were obliged to 
obtain the other. It would be too 
much to say that, under no drcum~ 
stances , should our empire be ex- 
tended, and if there were any par- 
ticular cases, in which we did so op- 
pressively or unjustly, a reference 
or enquiring into them would suit 
the honourable gentleman’s pur- 
pose better than the generil enume- 
ration he entered into. Even the 
finger of calumny had never pointed 
at the wars with the Mysore coun- 
try, and the late restoration of 
Hindoo Rajah and his family was 
a strong proof of the moderation, 

* lenity, and liberality of government, 
which ought to dispel much of the 
prejudices against our East India 
councils. Coming to the point par- 
ticularly in question, he observed, 
that had Ac Mahratta states con- 
fined 
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ine themselves, as formerly, to wars 
amongst themselves, mail good coun- 
sel it would have been right to keep 
clear of them : but after the treaty 
of Basseio, a great number of French 
officers were introduced amongst 
them, and the policy of the Mah- 
ratta connection stood upon new 
ground. So great a military force, 
directed by French officers, must be 
formidable to our possessions, and 
that at the time, that the invasion of 
Egypt was known by the marquis of 
Wellesley, to have been only a step 
towards an attack upon us in India. 
The object of the marquis of Wel- 
lesley was to strengthen the peshwa, 
and thus, by invigorating him, resist 
the French, and drive them from 
that territory. Thirty or forty 
thousand French, under the Nizam, 
wrere in a state of perfect discipline, 
and even Scindia himself gave up 
the contest, and dared not to op- 
pose them. In the Mahratta em- 
pire there was a population of 
thirty-six millions, and if, in the 
means taken to resist that danger, 
a war had ensued, it was attended 
with success beyond the most san- 
guine expectations. That there 
were no documents to shew the 
ground and origin of the war, he 
attributed to the short period which 
had since elapsed, bat there was 
ample reason to conclude that it was 
commenced on just and necessary 
grounds. Upon the whole, he did 
not think that any case was made 
out, which should induce parliament 
to come to any decision on the 
subject, and, therefore, moved, 
that the other orders of the day be 
now read. 

Dr. LaVrcnce supported the mo- 
tion, as going to the re-establish - 
ment of a principle already sanc- 
tioned by the legislature. 

Vol. XLVI1. 


Mr. Grant thought the energies 
of the marquis Wellesley's mind 
most successfully exerted for the be- 
nefit of this country, in the destruc- 
tion of the infatuated tyrant 
Tippoo, but he owned that he could 
not view what had of late years 
passed in India, in any other light, 
than as an infraction of the principle 
laid down in the resolution of that 
house, by which we renounced 
conquest in India, for the purpose 
of extending our territorial posses- 
sions in India. % The court of dir 
re&ors had never approved of the 
conduct of the noble marquis, and 
such a declaration as was now pro- 
posed, could not fail of being at- 
tended with the most beneficial ef- 
fe&s, as a notice to the native 
powers that we wished and intended 
to abrogate the present system. 

Sir Theophilus Metcalfe said, that 
it had been the objedt of the Mah- 
rattas, for twenty years past, to ex- 
tirpate the English from India, and 
with that view they had been at 
great expence in improving their 
tactics. Scindia had also similar 
designs, and he thought it the high- 
est degree of merit in the marquit 
Wellesley to have attacked them 
singly, and thus prevented what 
might have been the fatal effe<5t 6f 
their power when consolidated. 

Mr. Chapman 'spoke in su^ort 
of the motion, and Mr. Prinsep 
again9t it. 

Mr. Robert Thornton considered 
the proposed declaration as likely 
to be productive of the best conse- 
quences. At the time when, by 
sending the marquis Cornwallis to 
replace the marquis Wellesley, we 
were substituting the olive branch 
for the sword, it would tend to 
convince the native powders, that 
moderation and justice would be our 
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future line of conduit towards 
them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, the motion was such as, taken 
in the abstract, nobody could object 
to, as it was founded on natural 
justice, and consistent with a former 
resolution of that house, in 1782 ; 
"but it did not thence follow that, if 
we were forced into a just and ne- 
cessary war, we were not to con- 
quer, and that, after conquest, we 
were not to hare the natural result 
of superiority, in an extension of 
territory. Our security might re- 
quire it, or it might be taken by 
way of indemnity. If it were not 
so, we might, by pusillanimity, 
unite all the world to attack us. 
But the resolution, as now offered, 
meant a censure on the whole of the 
noble marquis's administration, or 
it meant nothing but an unnecessary 
repetition of an undisputed truth, 
which was already in their journals. 
He then took a view of the mar- 
quis Wellesley’s administration, on 
which he bestowed the highest en- 
comiums, as effectually keeping 
down the power of France in India, 
dispelling, by his vigour and promp- 
titude, the most formidable dangers, 
and evincing and adopting the high- 
est, most important, and fundamen- 
tal policy of the British interests in 
India, by obtaining indemnity and 
security, and joining a great extent 
of valuable sea-coast— a matter of 
great consideration in the better ena- 
bling us to prevent the designs of 
$he enemy. 

Mr. Fox contended, that neither 


the present motion, nor the Res** 
lution of 1782, were meant as a de- 
claration against unjustifiable wars, 
like that, never aCted upon, of the 
French national convention, u That 
they would not -make war for the 
sake of conquest.’ 1 No, the mean- 
ing of the motion before the house 
was, and of that of 1782, that an 
extension of territory in India w as 
not the policy of this country : that 
is, that whatever the grounds of war 
might be, a further addition to our 
territory in that quarter would be a 
mischief. The French, in 1782, were 
as well inclined to oppose us as they 
now could be, and yet that resolution 
was then adopted, notwithstanding 
which we had been going on, war 
after war, ever since. After the 
destruction of Tippoo, we proposed 
a closer connection with the friendly 
Mahratta powers, which seemed no 
better than the 66 fraternal em- 
braces” in which France clasped 
Holland. If the fear of France, or 
views to our own safety, was a suffi- 
cient justification of the war against 
the Mahrattas, the same pretext 
would hold good, till we should 
gain possession of the whole penin- 
sula, tthich would be a drain on our 
military resources that the popu- 
lation of this country could not 
support. Such a principle could 
have no end but in universal domi- 
nion, and no state could be at 
peace till every nation capable of 
attacking it should be destroyed, 
On a division, there appeared for 
Mr. Francis’s motion 46, against it 
105 — Majority 59. 

CHAP. 
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Parliamentary Proceedings continued. — Motion of Mr. Whitbread on the 
Subject of the Tenth Naval Report — And Resolutions moved thereon.— 
Interesting Debate. — Remarkable Division. — Speaker's casting Vote a- 
gaht Government. — Resolutions against Lord Melville carried — Subse- 
quent Proceedings thereon . — Mr Whitbread moves an humble Address to 
the King for -the Removal of Lord Melville from his Places , and from his 
Majesty's Councils for ever . — Debate. — Motion lost. — House agree unani- 
mously to lay the Resolutions before the King. 


O N the 6th day of April, Mr. 

Whitbread, in pursuance of a 
former notice, brought under the 
consideration of the house the sub- 
ject of tSe tenth report of the com- 
missioners of naval enquiry. He 
began by describing the origin of 
the commission praised the integri- 
ty and preseverance of the com- 
missioners themselves, and compli- 
mented the late board of admiralty, 
by which they were appointed ; 
after which he. passed on to the 
nature of the charge he had to bring 
against lord viscount Melville, and 
in which were implicated the con- 
duct of Mr. Trotter, Mr. Wilson, 
and Mr. Mark Sprot. He then re- 
ferred to the act, of which lord 
Melville was the supporter, in 1785, 
for regulating the department of 
treasurer of the navy, and the order 
of council by which his salary was 
advanced from 2000/. to 4000/. a 
year, m lieu of all profits, fees, or 
emoluments he might before have 
derived from allowances of the pub- 
lic money in his bands. Lord Mel- 
ville was himself at that time treasu- 
rer of the navy, and though the act 


was passed in July, it was not till 
the subsequent January that the 
balances were paid into the hank, 
pursuant to the terms of the act, 
and this delay in the transfer could 
only be accounted for on the score 
of private emolument. He then 
stated his three heads of charges 
against the noble lord, — first, hi? 
having applied the money of the 
public to other uses than those of 
the naval department, in express 
contempt of an act of parliament, 
and in gross violation of his duty. — 
Secondly, his conniving at a system 
of peculation in an individual, for 
whose conduct, in the use of the 
public money, he was deeply respon- 
sible, and for this connivance he 
denounced him as guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour. — Thirdly, 
his having himself been a participa- 
tor in that system of peculation ; 
but as this only rested on suspicion, 
at present, he should not now much 
insist upon it ; but, if the enquiry 
should be instituted, he pledged 
himself to follow it up, with mode- 
ration on his own part, but with 
firmness and steadiness for the coun- 
F 2 try. 
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try. He knew that, evep at the ut- 
most height of party spirit, charges 
such as these had seldom been pre- 
ferred, and it was singular that the 
only instance of a similar charge, 
for a great number of years, was 
brought by lord Melville himself 
against Sir Thomas Rumbold, for 
malversations in India. He then 
went to observe, that the commis- 
sioners had discovered deficiencies, 
for a number of years, in the trea- 
surer’s department, of 674,000/. a 
year. It then became necessary to 
call lord Melville and Mr. Trotter 
before them, and there they had an 
.opportunity of exculpating them- 
selves if they could, which was a 
Sufficient refutation of the argument 
that this report of the commissioners 
was only an ex parte proceeding, 
fint lord Melville could not answer, 
fcedanse he. destroyed the documents, 
rind Mr. Trotter could only answer 
that there were some advances made 
to other departments, the amount 
of which he could not tell. Mr. 
Trojtter, it appeared, opened five dif- 
ferent accounts — his own account — 
his account as paymaster of the 
nrivy — his first separate account — 
his broker’s account — and Jclli- 
Co*s account, and when asked for 
What they were intended, he had 
'the assurance to tell the commission- 
ers that they had no right to inter- 
fere in his private affairs. Mr. 
Trotter was also found busy in buy- 
ing all sorts of stock, to sell again 
to advantage, arid lord Melville, on 
whom the responsibility attached, 
was never known to interfere in it, 
though, if he happened to have been 
disappointed in his speculations, the 
public money was lost, and inevita- 
ble ’ruin must have been the conse- 
quence. The broker, Mark Sprott, 
Who might have given a clue to these 
transactions, said that he was ad- 
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vised by his lawyer (Mr. Serjeant 
Shepherd) to keep a religions silence. 
Lprd Melville, however, owned that 
he knew of the transactions, but 
not the details, and if he knew of 
either, he held him to be equally 
criminal. Mr. Trotter was in the 
habit of making lord Melville pecu- 
niary advances, to a large amount, 
and as the former had no fortune 
when the latter took him under his 
patronage, he must have known that 
the advances, were made out of the 
public money. He here commented 
on the evidence of lord Melville and 
Mr. Trotter, observing that the 
other paymasters of the navy ^ since 
the act of parliament, lord Bayning, 
lord Harrowby, Mr. Bragge, and 
Mr. Tierney, had no hesitation in 
declaring, upon oath, that they had 
received no emolument from the 
application of the public moneys 
while lord Melville alone w as driven 
to evasive answers, and Trotter, 
screening himself under a clause in 
the act of parliament, allowing wit- 
nesses to decline questions which . 
mightcriminatethemselvcs,refused to 
give any answer. After having ex- 
horted gentlemen of all descriptions 
in that house to join with him in 
bringing such enormous delinquency 
to punishment, hs concluded with 
reading thirteen resolutions, found- 
ed on the subject matter of his 
speech, but added that, for the pre- 
sent, he should only press the first 
eleven of them. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that, whatever else the 
report of the commissioners might 
contain, there was not a single word 
in it which could imply that any 
mischief had arisen to the public, e? 
that the delay of even a single day 
had occutrcd in the discharge of 
any of thfe demands of the seamen. 
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It was not therefore very fair in the 
honourable gentleman to endeavour 
to excite the passions, in a cause 
which ought ratlier to be examined 
• with great coolness and delibera- 
tion. He admitted that the contents 
of the report were of a grave and 
serious nature, and that it was im- 
portant to have them fully investi- 
gated, and that, with reference to 
any instance of irregularity, it was 
the duty of the house to set their 
mark upon the transaction, after a 
full and fair consideration of the 
case; but at presept he saw nothing 
to justify his consent. He thought 
the best coursp to be pursued would 
be to refer the report to a select com- 
mittee, in order to decide upon the 
whole of the case. In judging of 
this transaction, tl>c house was to 
take into its consideration the mo- 
tives, the circumstances, and the 
necessity which led to it, although 
it might have been a violation of the 
law. If they should decide upon its 
merits, upon a consideration of whe- 
ther any loss had arisen, and that it 
was not justifiable in the noble lord 
to connive at the practices of his 
paymaster, still much of that would 
depend on the circumstance, the 
extent, and the danger that had 
been incurred. It did not appear that 
lord Melville had been aware of the 
private purposes of profit to which 
his treasurer had applied the money ; 
the sums vested in the House of 
Messrs. Coutts and co. did not ap- 
pear to have been lodged there for 
the benefit of the noble lord, or his 
paymaster, but in the course of 
business ; and the same practice pre- 
vailed, ef drawing in gross for small 
payments instead of detail. The pay- 
master had to advance from day to 
day to the sub-accouptants, in order 
to afford the paeans of satisfying 


ft 

assignments, for which the parties 
had a right to demand immediate 
payment. After a variety of other 
observations, he moved, as an amend- 
ment, “ that the tenth report of 
u the commissioners of naval en- 
u quiry be referred to a select coip- 
C( mittee of the house,” but after- 
wards, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Fox, he consented to move the 
previous question. 

Lord Henry Petty supported the 
motion, and rested much upon the 
ground that lord Melville had apfed 
in violation of the law. 

The Attorney General spoke in 
favour of the amendment, and Mr* 
Tierney against it. The latter said, 
that, during the time he held th? 
office of treasurer of the navy, he 
felt no inconvenience result from a 
compliance with the act of pgrli^ T 
ment, and that the report, like that 
of the committee on the Middlesex 
election, should be taken as conclu^ 
sive evidence against lord Melville* 
He had already as fair a trial as the 
nature of the case would admit of, 
and no committee of that house 
could throw any more light upon 
the subject. 

Mr Canning thought the justice 
of the house must require of it to 
give an opportunity of examining 
whether the whole of the charge 
against the noble lord might not be 
done away ; for there was no ana* 
logy between this case and that re- 
ferred to, of the Middlesex election, 
where the parties were fully heard 
by themselves and counsel, and al- 
lowed to cross examine witnesses : 
but here the parties, instead of being 
fully heard, were not heard at all. 
The breach of the law, in this in- 
stance, was by no means clear ; for 
the law could scarcely have meant 
that which was physically impossible. 
F 3 I* 
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In several cases, where large sums of 
money were to be paid to numerous 
claimants, in the course of a few 
days, and the majority of these 
claims under twenty pounds, and 
many as low as a few shillings, it 
was not to be expected that each in- 
dividual should he paid by a draft 
upon the bank of England. If the 
doctrine laid down, in the report of 
the committee of 1782, was correct, 
the whole of the money in the hands 
of the treasurer was not that for 
which he was responsible to the 
public, but to the individuals to 
whom these sums belonged. Upon 
the whole, he did not think that this 
amounted to any thing more than a 
case of suspicion, and concluded a 
long and able speech by an explanati- 
on of his own conduct at the time that 
he was before the commissioners. 

Mr. George Ponsonby thought 
that the delay of even ten years of 
enquiry would not enable the house 
to say that lord Melville did not 
connive at his paymaster’s taking the 
money out of the bank, agd apply- 
ing it to purposes of private emolu- 
ment. It this charge was only sup- 
orted by exparte evidence, it must 
e remembered that it was the 
evidence of the party accused, stating 
every thing he thought proper in 
his own defence. Lord Melville 
distinctly admitted, that he knew 
of Mr. Trotter’s taking money from 
the bank, and placing it at his pri- 
vate banker’s; Mr. Trotter was his 
general agent. As he allowed him to 
continue in the practice, it must 
be supposed there was some fellow- 
feeling between them. It was mon- 
strous language to say that lord 
Melville was excusable, because no 
loss had accrued to the public. To 
forge any of those bills was felony, 
ftnd if an expert forger was detected 


in having counterfeited one of them, 
it would be no defence for him, in a 
court of justice, to say, or even to 
prove, that he had the money to re- 
place it when it became due. Similar 
to that was the case of Mr. Trotter, 
who, as an expert calculator, must 
know to what extent he could use 
the public money, before the de- 
mands for it could come rouud upon 
him. This might be a proof of his 
skill, but not of his innocence. He 
trusted that the house would adopt 
the original proposition, as he was 
sure it must be their general senti- 
ment that lord Melville could not 
be defended ; and he observed, that 
no gentleman spoke for him that 
dp. y, who had not been his colleague 
in office. 

The Master of the Rolls was for 
an enquiry upon the principles of 
jurisprudence, which required the 
whole of the case to be gone into 
before any man could be pronounced 
guilty. The object of the naval com- 
missioners was not to try criminals, 
or to convict men upon their own 
confession, but to enquire into 
abuses, and the house could not 
therefore, upon their mere report, 
convict a man without hearing evL 
dence at their bar. It did not 
appear to him that any thing like 
personal corruption was proved 
against the noble lord. 

Mr. Fox contended that nothing 
could be more corrupt than to per- 
mit a man’s own agent to convert 
the money of others to his own pri- 
vate purposes. This appeared from 
the noble lord’s own confession, 
and, though further examination 
might shew him to be more guilty, 
it could not shew him less so than ha 
acknowledged himself to be. If it 
was true that no loss accrued to the 
public from this malversation, it did 

not 
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follow that there was no risk 
incurred. Lord Melville indeed might 
secure Mr. Trotter from any loss, 
because be knew the navy bills were 
likely to be funded. Mr. Trotter 
mightact upon his information, and, 
by this sort of speculation, the pub- 
lic actually did suffer a loss of one 
per cent, upon the discount of the 
bills. That house had not any 
power to inflict an adequate punish- 
ment on such delinquents as lord 
Mehrille and Mr. Trotter ; hut if it 
should determine on any prosecu- 
tion, with a view to punishment, he 
maintained that the confession of 
the party accused would be evi- 
dence to proceed upon, and the 
house was called upon to act as a 
grand jury to pronounce upon the 
guilt of the party. The guilt consist- 
ed in the violation of the law, and it 
never could be pretended that such 
a foundation was innocent. In many 
cases the most severe punishments 
attached to offences to which the 
charge of moral turpitude did not 
apply ; such as many of the offences 
against our revenue laws: therefore 
the breach of the law was proof 
against lord Melville, and on this 
proof, which arose out of the nature 
of the law, be had Do hesitation to 
pronounce him guilty. He could 
not say there was any direct evi- 
dence that lord Melville participated 
in the profits of Trotter, but there 
certainly was strong grounds of sus- 
picion. When he held at the same 
time the office of treasurer of the 
navy and secretary of state, and 
it was stated, on the other side 
of the house, that he only received 
the salary of the latter office, and 
nothing for his treasurership. fie did 
not then, it seems, accept any thing of 
the legal salary; but did it not jus- 
tify something more than suspicion 


that be fondly clung to the office of 
his friend, Mr. Trotter, and when 
there were so many, even of his own 
relations too, who would have been 
glad to accept the office, of trea- 
surer? It had been Said that the house 
should proceed with the utmost 
delicacy in deciding upon character, 
but the character of lord Melville was 
already so completely destroyed, in 
the public estimation for ever, that 
were tjie vote of this night unani- 
mous in his favour, it* would not 
have the slightest effect in wiping 
away the stigma universally affixed 
to his name. What was the world 
to think of retaining a man at th* 
head of the naval department, who, 
when asked if he derived any ad- 
vantage from the use of the public 
money, was obliged equivocally to 
answer, “ to the best of my recol- 
lection I never did ?” If a man 
werq asked if he was not, on' a par- 
ticular night, in a particular room, 
with* John a Noaks, it might be very 
well to answer that, to the best of 
his recollection, he was not there; 
but if he were asked whether John 
a Noaks did not charge him with ai} 
attempt to pick his pockets, what 
would be the inference if he were 
to answer .that John a Noaks did 
not, to the best of his recollection ? 

Lord Castlereagh exhorted the 
house not to be led away, by voci- 
feration, into a premature decision, 
on a subject of so much magnitude, 
but to defer it to a deliberate enquiry. 

Mr. Wilberforce did not see that 
any of the friends of lord Melville at 
all affected to deny the bare broad fact 
of his having borrowed ten or twenty 
thousand pounds, at a time, from one 
of his clerks, and had afterwards 
admitted, that he had allowed the 
same man to remove large sums of 
public money te his private baiu 
F 4 kiu*8. 
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kers. Such a circumstance, in itself, 
afforded a strong ground of suspi- 
cion, and the loss and mischief such 
a practice might haye brought upon 
the naval department, would have 
been incalculable. The house was 
no w appealed to, as the constitutional 
guardian of the rights of the people, 
and he should ill discharge his duty 
to the public, if he did not give his 
most cordial and sincere support to 
the present motion. 

After a ffew observations from 
lord Andover, Mr. Wallace, sir 
Charles Price, and lord Archibald 
Hamilton, the house divided: for 
Mr. Whitbread’s motion, 2 16, 
against it, 216, — and the numbers 
being thus equal, the speaker gave 
his casting vote in favour of Mr. 
Whitbread. Some conversation af- 
terwards occurred, upon amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. Pitt, in the 
wording the resolutions, which, how- 
ever, suffered aotnaterial alteration. 
M r. Whitbread then moved an address 
to Ins majesty, to remove lord Mel- 
ville from his councils and presence 
for ever ; but, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Pitt, it was agreed to postpone 
the consideration of this motion till 
the Wednesday following, and, at 
five o’clock in the morning, the house 
adjourned. 

On Wednesday the chancellor of 
the exchequer, as soon os he entered 
the house, informed it, that lord 
Melville had resigned the office of 
first lord of the admiralty. Mr. 
Whitbread then moved, that the 
eleventh resolution, charging lord 
Melville with being privy to, and 
tonniving at, the withdrawing, for 
purposes of private interest or emo- 
lument, sums issued to him as treasu- 
rer of the navy, be read, which being 
done accordingly, he again rose, 
$nd stated, that though the notice 


now given could not have been 
unexpected to any on c, yet it could 
not satisfy either him, that house, or 
the public. Lord Melville had not 
been dismissed ; he gave in his re- 
signation, which was no more than 
any honourable man might do, from 
feelings of his own. The result of the 
proceedings on the last night had dif- 
fused such universally joy through 
the country, that the representatives 
of the people may 

u Read their history in a nations eyes,” 

but lord Melville might be restored 
to-morrow, and they would have no 
such cause of exultation, if they 
did not render it Impossible for his 
majesty ever to call him to his coun- 
cils. He thought it right to tell his 
majesty, in the most solemn manner, 
that it was necessary to remove lord 
Melville from all the offices he holds 
under the crown. He would go fur- 
ther, and though he understood, 
from the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Canning,) that Mr. Trotter 
had been dismissed, it was his inten- 
tion, immediately after the holidays, 
to move, that his majesty's attorney 
general be directed to proceed 
against lord Melville and Mr. Trot- 
ter, for the recovery of the profits 
so unjustly taken from the public 
purse. And it was also his inten- 
tion to move, after the holidays, for 
a select committee, to enquire into 
the transfers from one service to 
another, and all the other transac- 
tions referred to in the report. II« 
further observed, that the right 
honourable gentleman opposite him 
(Mr. Pitt,) was himself implicated, 
and it w&s in vain for him to exculpate 
himself. What he alluded to was, 
the quietus of 24,000J. to Mr. 
Jellico. No satisfaction, he said, 
would bo afforded to public justice. 
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that lord Melville should quietly re- 
tire with his riches and his honours. 
He then entered into a statement of 
the emoluments arising from the se- 
veral offices of lord Melville, and 
particularly dwelt upon the grant 
of MOO/, a year to lady Melville 
out of the public money, and for 
which no service had been per- 
formed, and observed, that if any of 
those grants were revocable, they 
ought to be revpked. He then con- 
cluded with moving, u an humble 
u address to his majesty, praying 

that he would be graciously pleas- 

ed to remove lord Melville from 
“ all offices under the croWn during 
u pleasure, and from his councils 
u and presence for ever.” 

Mr. Canning did not thiuk that 
the case which, at the most, amount- 
ed to no more than a bare suspicion, 
warranted the severity of the pro- 
ceedings now proposed. When he 
looked back to the proceedings in 
that honse, in 1795, upon the seri- 
ous charges then brought forward 
against two most eminent comman- 
ders, and that their most active de- 
fender, and most indefatigable ad- 
vocate, was that very noble lord, 
who has now been the theme of the 
honourable gentleman’s violence 
and invective, he little expected 
that, in bis present defenceless state, 
attempts to hunt him down would 
have been made by the kindred of 
sir Charles Grey, and the friends of 
sir John Jervis. 

Mr. Grey knew of no similitude 
Sn the two cases. When the two com- 
manders alluded to returned home, 
distinguished by military success ; 
instead of concealing their conduct, 
by any dishonourable subterfuge, 
they courted an enquiry. In that 
situation,, the support given them by 
lord Melville, instead of being -a 


favour, was doing them, no more 
than justice. After declaring the 
noble lord had been guilty of a high 
breach of duty, it was necessary to 
follow it . up with some corres- 
ponding measures. The resignation 
of the noble lord was a matter of 
course, as he dare not remain in 
power after the opinion of that 
house had been so solemnly expres- 
sed ; but he was still a privy coun- 
cillor, and held several lucrative 
office^ during pleasure, his removal 
from which would not be at all 
carrying punishment very improper- 
ly. For these, and other reasons, he 
supported the motion. 

Mr. George Popsonby thought 
the present motion inseparably con- 
nected with the former resolutions, 
unless an assurance was given, that 
the political life of lord Melville 
was forever closed. 

Mr. Samuel Thornton .defended 
the conduct of the bank, and main- 
tained, that no blame could attach 
to it in any of these transactions. 

Mr t Bankes did not think there 
was any necessity for the eagerness 
shewn to follow up the blow al- 
ready struck ; as he thought there, 
was no probability that the noble 
lord would again be restored to his 
majesty’s councils. He also. thought 
it contrary to precedent, as he nevqr 
understood it to be the usage of the 
house, to address his majesty against 
persons out of office; therefore, 
though he voted for the motion of 
the former night, he should resist 
the present. 

Mr. Windham thought it neces- 
sary to require a promise, or decla- 
ration, which would render it im- 
possible to restore lord Melville; 
otherwise he had such a hold of. 
those in power, and they were so 
linked and connected together, that 

an 
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an attempt might be made to conn, 
teract what the house had doue. It 
would be a lamentable instance of the 
mutability of opinion, if that house 
should forfeit, by indifference, or 
languor, the high honours which 
their conduct, on the preceding 
evening, had obtained them from all 
Sorts of people, honours 

* Which should be worn now in their 
newest gloss.” 

If the house then valued its own 
consistency and honour, It was 
bound to pass this motion, as a 
•orrollary from the resolutions of 
.Monday last. The noble lord, it 
was true, might still be earns amices , 
but he was no longer idoneus 
patriot : it was fit that it should be 
declared so. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
mid, that as some gentlemen seemed 
to require a specific declaration 
respecting the restoration of lord 
Melville, he had no hesitation at all 
in saying, that all idea of the noble 
lord’s return to power was com- 
pletely annihilated, and that no dan- 
ger whatever need be apprehended 
qn that head. In making this frank 
declaration, he wished it to be under- 
stood, that it was not to continue in 
force, in case the resolutions of 
Monday should, on future enquiry, 
be found to have been premature, 
and consequently be erased from 
the journals of the house : in any 
other case, he should think it ab- 
solutely impossible, that any minis- 
ter could ever think of recommend- 
ing the noble lord to a share in his 
majesty’s councils. After this ex- 
planation, he thought it but an act 
of common liberality to the noble 
lord, not to persist in the present 
motion. 

Mr. Fox, after desoanting on the 


impropriety of retaining Mr. Trot- 
ter in the important office of pay- 
master of the navy, so many months 
after the report of the commissioners, 
atid his suddeu dismissal now, when 
nothing more appeared against him 
than was known before, proceeded 
to observe, what little ground there 
was for bestowing such extravagant 
panegyrics. He asked, was it to be 
found in the eagerness he had ever 
shewn to heap up emoluments, and 
systematise corruption, of which he 
reported all the instances that oc* 
curred to him ? Was it in his f reed our 
from party spirit, in refusing to re* 
ceive the voluntary services of a 
body of loyal men at Tavistock* 
because they were to have been 
commanded by the late duke of 
Bedford ? or in his having used the 
whole weight of government to de- 
prive the honourable Henry Erskine 
of the office of deau of the faculty 
at Edinburgh ? After adverting to 
a variety of topics, he .said, that not 
Wishing the house of commons to 
monopolize the whole gratitude of 
the nation, on this proceeding, but 
desiring that his majesty, and the 
house of lords might have their share 
of the credit, so universally attached 
to it, he should have no objection 
to the motion being withdrawn. 

Mr. Wilberforce felt himself 
undecided in what manner he should 
feel inclined to vote, and strongly 
recomfnended to the gentleman to 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. David Scott thought this a, 
measure of great severity, after forty 
years of meritorious services, to a 
man who never valued money, and 
who, though hemight have made mil- 
lions, if fie had availed himself of tht 
advantages he possessed, yet always 
tho right hijnflslf r®r y happy, if, at 
3 th# 
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the end of the year, he could make 
both ends meet. 

Mr. Kinnaird insisted, that lord 
Melville was known to have been, 
in Scotland, a very bitter politi- 
cal enemy, as was exhibited in the 
ease he alluded to, of the dean of 
faculty. 

The Secretary at War, (Mr, W. 
Dundas,)did not think the honourable 
member, who spoke last, could have 
discovered that character of bitter- 
ness in the noble lord, in the fre- 
quent opportunities he took of par- 
takiug the conviviality of his man- 
sion, for weeks and months at a time. 

Mr. Kinnaird replied, that it was 


a proof of very bad taste to suppose y 
that, because he lived in the samo 
country with lord Melville, and 
mixed in society with him, he ought 
now to be precluded from the faith- 
ful discharge of his duty, as a mem- 
ber of parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread, after a short re- 
ply, to some of the preceding speak- 
ers, withdrew his motion, in lien 
of which, he moved, a the resolti- 
“ tions of the former night be laid 
6C before his majesty,” which re- 
solution was carried unanimously ; 
as was also another , — u that they 
“ be laid before his majesty by the 
“ whole house.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Parliamentary Debates continued — Motion of Mr . Grey , to bring the 
Editor of the Oracle Morning Paper to the Bar of the House qf Commons. 
— Conversation thereon . — Agreed to.— Further Proceedings respecting 
Lord Melville . — The Editor of the Oracle taken into the Custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms , for a high Breach of the Privileges of the House.— 
Irish Finance . — Report of the Committee on the Tenth Naval Report 
laid before the House. — Petition of the Editor of the Oracle . — Debate and 
Division thereon. — Editor reprimanded and discharged. — Thanks of the 
House to the Commissioners for Enquiry into Nodal Abuses moved for 
and carried. — Proceedings in the House of Lords , respecting the Pri- 
vileges of that House.— Committee of Supply. — The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announces the Dismissal of Lord Melville form his Majesty's 
Councils . 


T HE first measure of importance 
that occurred, after the Easter 
recess, was in the house of commons, 
on the 25th day of April, when 
Mr. Grey observed, that whatever 
reluctance he might feel to take any 
step which should seem inconsistent 
with the most perfect liberty of the 
press, he could not forbear calling 
the attention of the house to a most 
indecent libel on their proceedings : 
it was of a nature so gross, that, 
consistent with its own dignity, the 
house could not suffer it to pass 
over, without expressingitisndigna- 
tion against it. He then read from 
the 44 Oracle’’ of the former clay, 
the following article, subjoined to a 
statement, that sir Charles Middle- 
ton was appointed first lord of the 
admiralty. 44 While we announce 
44 this arrangement as the proper 
44 reward of public and private vir- 
44 t ie, we cannot help sincerely re- 
44 gretting that party rancour, and 
1 


44 popular clamour, have, at this 
44 time, deprived our king and coun- 
44 try of the great and powerful 
44 abilities of lord Melville. In no 
44 period of our political history 
44 can we find such an instance of the 
44 strong effects of prejudice. With 
44 all our profound respect for the 
44 motives which influenced the ma- 
44 jority of the house of commons ; 
44 with all our admiration of that 
44 spirit, which arouses and animates 
44 the people in their expressions of 
44 indignation, at the supposed mal- 
44 versa tions of an individual ; with 
44 all our regard for town and coun- 
44 try meetings, when properly di- 
44 rected, in supporting the cause of 
44 independence, freedom, and pub- 
44 lie virtue, — we cannot help again 
44 and again declaring, that lord 
44 Melville has fallen a victim tocon- 
44 fidence misplaced, to prejudice 
44 misjudged, and to indignation 
44 misapplied ; .he has been con- 
44 demned 
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+* damned without a trial. When an 
“ appeal has been offered to his in- 
14 temperate judges, when a te- 
quest has been made to put him 
on his defence, when it has been 
<4 earnestly solicited to give him a 
44 fair and candid hearing, and then 
44 come to a decision on the merits 
44 of the case, a strong and pre- 
44 sumptuous negative has been 
44 given, directed and inforced by 
44 the violence of the times.” He 
then moved, that Mr. Peter Stuart, 
of Fleet-street, the printer and pub- 
lisher of the said paper, should be 
called to the bar of the house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted that the passage just read 
was libellous and indecent, but 
hoped, that if gentlemen now began 
to turn their attention to every thing 
of a libellous and indecent tendency, 
they would at least observe the 
strictest impartiality. Observations 
of the same kind, on the proceedings 
of the house, had often before ap- 
peared, and were as often over- 
looked ; but if it was now resolved, 
that remarks, derogatory to the dig- 
nity of the house, should be mark- 
ed with its indignation, he was sa- 
tisfied ; all he desired was, that they 
should not select one particular in- 
stance for punishment, and let 
others pass with impunity. He con- 
cluded with saying he did not ap- 
prove of the motion. 

Mr. Grey replied, that if the right 
honourable gentleman wished to 
make this a part of a general system 
he could have no objection ; but he 
had selected this case, as one which 
it became the house to take under 
its special cognizance. The reason he 
brought it forward, was, that he 
thought it one which was right and 
proper to select. If the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, or others, had 

l 


seen calumnies on the proceedings 
of that bouse, and did not call for 
punishment on them, it was not his 
fault that they neglected their 
duty. 

Mr. Fox allowed, that, in affairs 
of this kind, the strictest impartiality 
ought always to prevail, but in 
judging of the propriety of such 
motions, a guard should be had to 
particular times and circumstances. 
It was the duty of the house to 
take care that the late decisiod, 
which diffused such universal grati- 
tude throughout the country, should 
not be wantonly attacked and in- 
sulted : the necessity was the grea- 
ter, when men, in high official situa- 
tions, were seen endeavouring to 
protect persons convicted of the 
grossest malversations, and when the 
present treasurer of the navy was 
continuing in office a man whom th# 
commissioners of naval enquiry de- 
clared unworthy of acting in any 
pecuniary situation. 

Mr. Canning then rose, in con- 
sequence of allusions made to his 
continuing Mr. Wilson in office, and 
a debate of some length ensued, 
which had little, or but very remote, 
connection with the subject in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Robert Ward said, that, in 
order to let gentlemen see the pro- 
priety of preserving moderation and 
tcihper, he should move that the 
sequel of the paragraph be read. It 
was agreed to, and was as follows: 
— 44 if those who were so very impa- 
44 tient to deprive Mr. Pitt Of so 
44 able a coadjutor, were equally 
44 zealous in their endeavours to 
44 restore to the public the utiac- 
44 counted millions, of which that 
44 public has been so disgracefully 
44 robbed, there would perhaps be 
44 some excuse for all that affecta- 

44 turn 
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44 tion of public virtue which has 
44 lately distinguished certain brawl. 
44 ing patriots of the day.” 

44 Lord Melville has not deprived 
44 the public of a single farthing ; 
44 his most implacable enemies have 
44 not dared to charge him with such 
44 an act ; can as much be said of 
44 the fathers of some men ? If the 
• 4 public were paid its pecuniary 
44 claims, long since indisputably 
44 proved, certain furious patriots, 
44 instead of living in splendor, 
44 would be put on the parish. In 
44 the future resolutions of the house 
44 of commons, in the future resolu- 
44 tions of all public meetings, we 
44 hope that an immediate attention 
44 to the enormous debts still due to 
44 the public, by certain noisy indi- 
44 viduals, will be strongly recoin- 
44 mended.” — As soon as the clerk 
)iad read this last paragraph, 

]Vlr. Fox rose up, and emphati- 
cally asked, Is this any palliation ? 

Mr. Ward replied, that though 
it was no palliation, it afforded a 
good and sufficient reason for hav- 
ing the whole enquiry prosecuted 
with temper, particularly by per- 
sons whose families might appear 
to have been defaulters to a consi- 
derable amount. After a few ob- 
servations from Mr. Sheridan, &c. 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Whitbread enquired of the 
chancellor of the exchequer if it was 
his intention to require of his ma- 
jesty to expel lord Melville from 
the privy council. — The chancellor 
of the exchequer replied, that, under 
all the circumstances, he did not feel 
'himself called upon to make any 
such recommendation. — Mr. Whit- 
bread then gave notice, that, on 
Tuesday next, be should make a 
motion for that purpose. 

Mr. Whitbread then, after some 


prefatory observations, moved for 
a select committee to take into fur- 
ther consideration the tenth report 
of the naval commissioners. 

- The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then moved, by way of amendment, 
44 that a select committee be appoint- 
44 ed to consider further of the matter 
44 contained in the 10th report of tho 
44 commissioners of naval enquiry, so 
44 far as the same relates to the appli- 
44 cation of sums granted for navy 
44 services to other branches of the 
44 public service, as also to the irre- 
u gularities committed in the mode 
44 of drawing the money granted for 
44 the service of the navy from the- 
44 bank, and to any communitions 
44 that might have been made to the 
44 chancellor of the exchequer rela- 
44 tive to such irregularity.” On 
which, after a long debate, a divi- 
sion took place, and the numbers 
were for tne amendment 229, for 
Mr. Whitbread’s motion 151, ma- 
jority for the amendment 78. An- 
other division afterwards took place, 
on the question whether the com- 
mittee should be appointed by no- 
mination, or ballot; in which the 
numbers were, for ballot 251, a^ 
gainst it 120, majority 131. 

On the following day, when the bal- 
lot was over,* Mr. S. Bourne moved 
for the appointment of a committee 
to examine the lists, and report the 
names of the 21 members who had 
the majority of votes, which being 
agreed to, Mr. Whitbread renewed 
the objections he made, the day be- 
fore, to the mode of ballot, and read 
over 21 names, which he under* 
stood had been selected by the 
minister, and gave notice that, should 
these be the names returned by the 
scrutineers, he should move to have 
them expunged. He afterwards 
moved, 44 That it was a high breach 

44 of 
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t c of the privileges of this house, to 
« circulate lists nominating mem. 
f i bers to sejve on any committee 
** by ballot.” On which a division 
ensued, for the motion 45, against 
it 124, majority 79 . 

On the order of the day being 
read for the attendance of Mr. 
Peter Stuart, the printer of the 
44 Oracle,” Mr. Atkins Wright de- 
precated the adoption of any severe 
measures towards him, however ne* 
cessary it might be to support the 
^•solutions. He, for his own part, 
viid not feel his peace of mind broke 
in upon by any animadversions that 
be made upon them. The peo- 
ple of 'his country had a right to 
discuss freely the conduct of their 
representatives. lie professed to be 
of no part}, but he highly felt the 
necessity of maintaining the liberty 
of the press in all its purity. The 
honour and dignity of parliament, 
in his opinion, would be best consul- 
ted in parsing the article over in si- 
lence ; a9 that house ought to have 
a'hrm reliance on its own rectitude. 

Mr. Grey said, that if the article 
had appeared a trivial matter to him, 
or if it had been a fair comment on 
public affairs, he should not have 
complained of it; but it appeared 
to him, on the contrary, to be mere 
invective and unqualified abuse, 
tending to villify the proceedings 
and insult the authority of parlia- 
ment ; but if the house thought light- 
ly of it, or if the honourable mem- 
ber who gpoke last should think 
proper to move that the order be 
discharged ; he should not fepl it 
necessary to press his motion. 

Mr. Atkins Wright again con-* 
jored the house not to make this a 
matter of any consequence, as a 
bare reprimand would be sufficient 
for the purpose. 


Mr. Windham said, he suppo* 
ed the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last, would take care to be 
more tender of his own character 
as an individual, . than he seemed to 
be of that of the house of commons ; 
but he saw no reason why gentle, 
men should feel in that way ; as it 
would be as much as saying to the 
public, u you may say what yon 
u please, we don’t mind if.” — If such 
was the rule, why not proclaim it ? 
It would be false language to say, 
that, because many things of this kind 
were passed over, none should be 
noticed ; the only question was, 
whether the present instance went; 
to such excess as should lead them 
to interfere for the maintenance of 
their own dignity. In his opinion, it 
was gross, calumnious, and licen. 
tious, and he should not think him. 
self acting qn a vindictive principle 
if he voted for punishing the offend- 
er, in a certain degree, as a warning 
to others. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that thQUglt 
the article in itself wa? extremeljr 
improper, yet, when compared with 
a variety of others which appeared, 
it might be said to be mere milk and 
water. If, the house was about to 
adopt a new feeling, and take no- 
tice of all expressions of this sort, 
after having slumbered so long, and 
suffered them to pass unheeded, it 
should first give notice of it, and 
not let punishment fall on a particu- 
lar individual, when so many were 
involved in the same sort of delin- 
quency. The house had long conniv- 
ed at things of this sort ; it had also 
connived at reporting its debates, 
and very properly ; for he should 
ponsider it a mortal blow to the 
liberties of the country, if the peo- 
ple should be kept in ignorance of 
the proceedings of parliament The 
mcmbeie 
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Members of that house took greater 
freedoms with each other, than they 
wished others to do ; but as people 
published, in the reports, the severest 
things they said of one another in 
that house, was it not natural 
that they should fall into an imita- 
tion of their style, and speak of 
them, in some measure, as they did 
of themselves. He should be very 
sorry to find any prosecution in this 
instance, first, because he was a 
w^rm friend to^ the liberty of the 
press, and secondly, because he 
knew the result of such prosecu- 
tions. He remembered having seen 
what they all conceived to be a libel 
on that house (Mr. Reeves’s pamph- 
let) sent before a court of law, and 
there an honourable friend of his 
bad the ingenuity to persuade the 
jury, that it contained no reflection 
whatever on the house of commons, 
and therefore the author made an 
ample apology (as doubt he 
would) : the matter had better drop, 
and it would be sufficent to have 
bim reprimanded and discharged. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
agreed, that these things should not 
be rashly. taken pp, and If they had 
been tolerated long, he certainly was 
of opinion, that it would not be 
candid to select one individual for 
the purpose of punishment. As to 
sending this matter before a jury, 
the proper time to consider that 
would be, after they had heard 
what he had to say in his own de- 
fence. 

Mr. Fox said, he never had been 
of opinion, and he believed his con- 
duct had pretty well shewn it, that 
the liberty of the press should be 
rashly meddled with, but it was 
not, perhaps, altogether proper, 
that every gross breach of privilege 
should escape with impunity. As 
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to the question of prosecution, this 
case would resemble that of a con- 
tempt of court, and should be pu- 
nished by that house, and no other. 
He was certain, that if such an impu- 
tation as this had been thrown on the 
house of commons when the majo- 
rity was in favour of the minister, it 
would not be tolerated. Upon the 
whole, however, on the general 
principle, that the freedom of dis- 
cussion, either in or out of doors, 
ought not to be discouraged, he 
was of opinion that his punishment 
ought not to be severe. 

Mr. William Smith thought, that 
though a libel on an individual may 
be of incalculable injury, yet a libel 
on the house of Commons stood 
upon a very different ground, and 
could be of little importance when 
not in unison with the public feel- 
ing : he did not, therefore, think 
that it was material to notice it ; but 
having been noticed, he thought the 
house should mark it with its dis- 
pleasure. 

After a few more words from Dr. 
Lawrence, Mr. Peter Stuart was 
called in, and, in answer to a ques- 
tion from the speaker, acknowledg- 
ed that the paper was printed and 
published by him. 

The Speaker said, that paper has 
been complained of to the house as 
containing libellous reflections on 
its conduct and character. What 
have you to say in answer to the 
charge ? — To which Mr. Stuart re- 
plied : 66 Permit me, sir, to assure 
66 you, that I very much regret that 
u any part of the contents of my 
66 paper of yesterday should have 
* 6 incurred the displeasure of this 
u honourable house. If, sir, I have 
u expressed myself too warmly In 

favour of lord Melville, for whom 
« I shall always entertain the high- 

“ est 
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* c est respect and esteem, I beg this 
44 honourable house will view it as 
44 the unguarded language of the 
44 heart, and not a wilful intention 
44 to provoke the censure of a pow- 
44 er, on which our dearest rights 
44 and liberties depend ; l entreat 
44 you sir, that some allowance may 
44 be made for that freedom of dis- 
44 mission of public affairs, which, 
44 for a long series of years, has been 
44 sanctioned by common usage, and 
44 that the hasty composition of a 
44 newspaper may not be considered 
44 as a deliberate design to offend this 
44 honourable house.*' Mr Stuart 
tvas then desired by the speaker to 
withdraw. 

Mr. Grey then moved, that Peter 
Stuart, in publishing the said paper, 
has been guilty of a high breach of 
the privileges of this house. 

The Attorney General said he 
would not oppose the motion,, con- 
sidering the paragraph to be a libel, 
but those things w ore different as- 
pects, as they were for us or against 
us. He recollected when the public 
prints made an hon. gentleihan state, 
at clubs, and meetings, that the house 
of commons was lost to every thing 
that was just and proper, that it was 
of no use attending it, and that 
it afforded no protection to the peo- 
ple, — and yet the house had never 
interfered. 

Mr. Fox observed, that he 
thought it incontrovertible that a 
man may say he should not attend 
the house, because he could do no 
service in it, without being guilty of 
a libel ; he had said so, and it was 
most certainly his opinion. As to 
any other observations, if the right 
honourable gentleman had shewn 
him the prints he alluded to, he 
would have told him bow far they 
were accurate. He did not think it 
Vo t. XLVII. 


very candid to pass it over at the 
time it happened, and now bring it 
forward, as an argument em ad homu 
nem , w,hen such a libel as this was 
before the house. He confessed 
that he thought this a more serious 
libel than many others, because it 
seemed to be agreeable to the exe- 
cutive power ; and m that case, 
there must be strong suspicions 
when it came from a person in the 
pay of the government. 

The motion of Mr. Grey was 
then put and carried, after which, 
Mr. Atkins Wright moved, that 
Mr. Peter Stuart be called to the 
bar, reprimanded, and discharged. 

Mr. Grey said, that, after the 
paragraph in question had been 
voted a high breach of privilege, 
if the house chose to let it pass with 
no greater mark of its displeasure, 
he had no objection : after hearing 
the apology that had been made, if 
it were an apology, he would leave 
them to their own discretion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that however he might be dis- 
posed to lenity, as far as the indivi- 
dual was concerned, yet, after hav- 
ing once resolved that a person had 
been guilty of a high breach of pri- 
vilege, he could not, consistently 
with the dignity of the house, be 
instantly discharged ; and therefore 
he moved, 64 That the said Peter, 
44 Stuart be taken into the custody 
44 of the sergeant at arms which 
was agreed to. 

The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of ways and means, 

Mr. Foster said, he should only 
intrude upon the attention of the 
committee for a few minutes. It 
would be recollected, that, early in 
the present session, he had stated, 
that a loan of 1,000,000/. would 
be proposed to be contracted for in 
G Ireland, 
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Ireland, for the service of that 
country ; he had also stated, that 
there was a sum of 800,000/. due 
upon treasury bills. He then stated 
the terms of the loan. 

100/. long annuities £5 0 0 

24/. in the 5 per cents. 14 0 

Making together 6/. 4?. the an- 
nual charge for the loan ; but in 
addition to this, there was 4s. 104. 
for the sinking fund on the 5 per 
cents, and 8s. 4 d. on the long annu- 
ities ; making altogether a sum of 
6/. 17 jt. 2 d. per cent. He then mov- 
ed several resolutions respecting 
the revenue of Ireland, which were 
agreed to. 

On the 29th of April, Mr. Spen- 
cer Stanhope, after stating that he 
thought it improper to condemn 
lord Melville without a hearing, 
said, that, after the decision of the 
house, it appeared to him right 
that a civil process should be insti- 
tuted against the noble lord and 
Mr. Trotter, in the court of exche- 
quer, for restitution to be made to 
the public. He then moved, 44 That 
44 the attorney general be directed 
44 to take such measures as may ap- 
44 pear most effectual in asccrtain- 
44 ing and securing, by a due course 
44 of law, such sums as may be due 
44 to the public, in respect to the 
44 profits arising from money, ap- 
46 plicable to the service of the na- 
44 vy, which came into their hands 
44 since the 1st of January, 1786.” 

Mr. Bankes moved an amend- 
ment, to leave out the concluding 
words of the motion, and insert 
these words : 44 And that the attor- 
44 ney general be directed to prose- 
4: cute the said lord Melville and 
44 Mr. Trotter, for the said of* 
4 4 fence.” This, he said, was in 
order to substitute a criminal, for 


a civil prosecution ; and, after some 
discussion, the house divided, — for 
the original motion 223, — against 
it, 128, — majority, 95. 

On the 30th the report of the 
committee,' appointed to examine 
the list of 21 persons, given in fofr 
the purpose of constituting a com- 
mittee on the 10th naval repbrt, 
was read, when Mr. Whitbread ob- 
jected to the names, inasmuch as 
they had been selected by the mi- 
nister. He pointed out several 
whom he thought unqualified, from 
their situation and connections, to 
sit on such a committee ; he there- 
fore proposed to expunge several 
names, and substitute others, and 
concluded with moving, 44 that the 
44 name of lord Castlereagh be 
44 struck out, and that of Mr. Baker 
44 inserted.” The motion was sup- 
ported by Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Fuller, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Grey, and Mr. Martin (of Galway) 
and opposed by Mr. Wotley Stu- 
art, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
the master of the rolls, the attorney 
general, and Mr. R. Thornton. On 
a division the numbers were, for 
the motion, 86, — against it, 219, — - 
majority, 133. 

Mr. Windham then stated, that 
having been & member of the ad- 
ministration in which the abuses 
alledged in the 10th naval report 
took place, and having also been 
in habits of private intimacy and 
intercourse with lord Melville, he, 
therefore, could not be a proper 
member to sit on such a committee. 
He then moved, 44 that his name be 
44 struck out of the list.” — Upon 
which a division took place, — ayes 
80, — noes, 207, — majority, 127. 

On the 2d of May, Sir H. Mild- 
may presented a petition from Mr. 
Peter Stuart, proprietor of the 
44 Oracle,” 
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Ci Oracle,’' which was as follows 
44 To the honourable the house df 
44 commons, in parliament assem- 
44 bled. The petition of Peter Stu- 
44 art, printer, and publisher of a 
44 morning newspaper, entitled The 
44 Daily Advertiser, Oracle, and 
44 True Briton, most humbly shew- 
44 eth, that, for the publication of 
44 that part of the paper of Thursday 
44 last, deemed highly offensive to 
44 this honourable house, he feels 
44 the deepest regret ; and that, al- 
44 though certain expressions in that 
44 paragraph be indiscreet and un- 
44 guarded, and such as have incur- 
44 red the displeasure of this import. 
44 ant branch of the British constita- 
44 tion ; yet, that your petitioner 
44 humbly hopes, on this acknow- 
44 ledgment of his sincere sorrow, 
44 this honourable house, in the’ 
44 plenitude of its condescension and 
44 liberality, will be pleased to par- 
44 don him for a transgression, solely 
44 attributable to the. hasty compo- 
44 sition of a newspaper, and not 
44 to any deliberate design of offend- 
44 ing this honourable house. That 
44 your petitioner is emboldened to 
44 solicit your indulgence and for- 
44 giveness, on his well founded as- 
44 surancc, that, during the several 
44 years in which he has conducted a 
44 newspaper, it has uniformly been 
44 his principle and pride zealously 
* 4 to support the character and dig- 
w nity of the house of commons ; 
u and, that it has frequently fallen 
44 to his lot to. have vindicated both 
44 from the charges of societies, ex- 
44 pressly instituted to bring them 
44 into public disrepute and con- 
44 tempt. In any observations which 
44 your petitioner may have publish - 
44 ed, on the conduct of lord Mel- 
44 ville, he could not but bear in 
44 mind, that the views of those so- 
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4t deties, abetting domestic treason', 
44 and assisted by the cc-operarion 
‘ 4 of the revolutionary power' of 
<4 France, would, he verily believes, 
4 ‘ have effected the destruction of 
44 the British constitution, had not 
44 the wise and efficient measures, 
44 brought forward by that admini- 
44 sf ration in which lord Melville 
44 held so conspicuous a situation, 
44 been adopted, abd this honoura- 
44 blc house would not, in that case, 
44 perhaps, have been now in exist- 
44 ence, either to censure lord Mel- 
44 ville, or to pardon your petition- 
44 er. — That if any thing could 
44 increase your petitioner's regret, 
44 it would be, its being supposed 
44 that the objectionable paragraph 
44 was directed also against the 
44 right honourable the speaker of 
44 the house of commons ; that your 
44 petitioner has no hesitation to de- 
44 clare, that no idea Was ever more 
44 remote from his mind ; and, that 
44 your petitioner would be the' very 
44 last person to insinuate any thing 
44 disrespectful of a character, whom 
44 he, in conjunction with the whole 
44 nation, highly esteems as a private 
44 gentleman, and most profoundly 
4< venerates as the head and public 
44 organ of this honourable house. 
44 That your petitioner most humbly 
44 hopes this honourable house will 
44 consent to his release; and your 
44 petitioner will ever pray, See. 

44 P. Stuart.” 

The petition being read, the ho- 
nourable baronet moved, 44 thaljthe 
44 said Peter Stuart be brought to the 
44 bar and be discharged.” 

Mr. Windham called the atten- 
tion of the hou£e to this petition, 
and asked if any thing like it had 
ever been known ? He left it to the 
discretion of the honourable baro- 
net, w he the i*, after hearing this 
G 2 extraordinary 
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extraordinary petition, he would 
persevere in his motion. 

Sir H. Mildmay said, he really 
saw nothing improper in It, and as 
to the credit given to lord Melville, 
and those who acted with him, for 
those measures which enabled the 
house to preserve its place, he had 
po hesitation for himself to avow the 
same principle: he should, therefore, 
persevere in his. motion. 

Mr. Fox thought it unnecessary 
and improper to introduce, into a 
petition of this nature, any opinion 
respecting the former conduct of 
lord Melville, unless it were for the 
purpose of attacking those who 
brought him before the house : he 
could not conceive how such a de- 
fence could be admitted ; unless mi- 
* nisters meant that those who were 
brought before them, for libelling 
that house, might plead, as a justifica- 
tion, they had uniformly supported 
administration, and had only libelled 
those who composed the minority. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted, that if the petitioner stated 
generally that he had been in the 
habit of supporting administration, 
it would be no justification of him ; 
but being accused of a libel on the 
house of commons, it was material 
to him to shew, that he was so far 
from being in the habit of libelling 
them, he had always before support- 
ed their resolutions and decisions. 
The language of the petition was 
not that which appeared to him 
most proper, but it was almost the 
common fault of those connected 
with the press, that they assumed 
a loftier tone, and perhaps gave 
themselves more importance, than 
naturally belonged to them. As to 
the danger of the times, in which 
the petitioner said he had supported 
the house of commons, and that the 
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administration, of which lord Mel- 
villc was one, had been the salvation 
of the country, the opinion was not 
singular : it had been, for years, the 
prevailing opinion of both houses of 
parliament, and of a considerable 
portion ot the people of the coun- 
try. With the exception of his pro- 
fessions of respect for the speaker, 
and esteem for the character of lord 
Melville, the rest of the petition 
breathed nothing but sorrow and 
contrition. 

Mr. Windham requested the house 
to observe, how small a part of this 
petition was taken up with the lan- 
guageofsorrow and contrition ; and, 
on account of the character and 
complexion of the performance all 
together, he should feel it necessary 
to move an amendment. But, on the 
suggestion of Sir William Burroughs, 
the speaker acquainted the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, that it was in- 
competent for him to move any 
amendment, as he had spoken be- 
fore on the debate. 

Mr. Grey considered the petition 
to have been written altogether in 
a state of defiance and accusation. 
It was an attack upon their cbarac* 
ter as judges, sitting in a court of 
justice, and calling them intempe- 
rate, partial, and presumptuous. He 
considered the petition as an aggra- 
vation of the original offence, and 
thought that the punishment ought to 
be increased. 

Mr. Canning said, he saw no ne- 
cessity for censuring the petitioner, 
for merely answering a charge that 
had been brought against him. As 
the petitioner had defended, with 
mistaken zeal, the man who had 
been the victim of the anger of that 
house, was it unfair for him, in exte- 
nuation, to shew the causes which 
had produced that zeal ? He wished, 
however, 
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however, that the editors of papers 
would take notice, and receive warn- 
ing, if this mode were persisted in, 
that a great change had taken , place 
in the system of forbearance hither- 
to adhered to, and regulate their 
conduct accordingly. 

Mr. Sheridan saw nothing incon- 
sistent in the conduct of his honour*, 
able friend, (Mr. Grey). Hehad,on 
a former night, given way to a dis- 
position for lenity, but now, when 
he found that disposition had been 
abused, there was no inconsistency 
in thinking that this lenity had been 
misplaced, and that some severer pu- 
nishment should take plaoe. He 
felt sorry that the. petition had been 
so worded that he could not give it 
his support, and should therefore 
agree in the vote of his honourable 
friend. 

Mr. Whitbread asked, was it to 
be endured that the editor of a news- 
paper should tell the house of 
commons, that he had sat in judg- 
ment upon them and their proceed- 
ings, and pronounced his applause 
or his censure on the different par- 
ties in parliament as he thought fit? 
He did not, however, wish any se- 
verity of punishment on the present 
occasion, but recommended to the 
honourable baronet to withdraw this 
petition, for the purpose of prepar- 
ing another, that might be less ex- 
ceptionable. 

Mr. Wilberforce did not think 
that the dignity of the house should 
be engaged in discussing what sort 
of petition it would be right to re- 
, ceive ; but certainly this was not so. 
It was deficient in the temper and 
view of it. It was not in that style 
of expression which ought to be pre- 
sented to the house of commons in 
behalf of a person who had offended 
its dignity. It was a case in which 


the petitioner ought to make a gen- 
tlemanly apology to the whole 
house of commons, and not one 
side of the house, which he could 
not help considering was the case in 
the present iustance. 

The solicitor general, at consider- 
able length, defended the petition. 
He saw nothing in it of that offen- 
sive matter which had been alluded 
to, by several gentlemen, in the 
course of the debate. If any of the 
expressions in the petition were 
(and he did not admit they were} 
Offensive to the house, they could 
not aggravate his offence, when they 
were dictated by a spirit which in- 
tended to lessen it. He concluded 
by declaring that he found himself 
called upon to support the motion 
of the honourable baronet, to call 
the petitioner to the bar, in order' 
to his being discharged. After some 
further discussion on the subject, 
the house divided — for the mo- 
tion 142, — against it 121, — majo- 
rity 21. 

Mr. Peter Stuart was then brought 
to the bar, and 'having received & 
reprimand from the speaker, was 
discharged. 

Mr. Sheridan then rose, and ob- 
served, that previously to the vote 
of thanks he was abont to move, it 
might be necessary to take a view of 
the conduct of the commissioners of 
naval enquiry, as also to give a 
sketch of what the different reports 
contained. The commissioners were 
professedly selected out of the ta- 
lents, the respectability, and the 
worth of the country, and it ought 
to be understood that their conduct 
had been such as to entitle them to 
unequivocal approbation and copifi- 
denie. Mr. Sheridan then examined 
the contents of each particular re- 
port, and concluded #Uh moving as 
G 3 Mows; 
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follows ; — u That it appears to this 
6i house, that the commissioners ap- 
cc pointed by an act of the 43d of, 
“ the king, to enquire into the irrc- 
gularities and abuses committed 
Ci by persons employed in the se- 
<; jveral nayal departments, have, as 
far as appears from their reports 
hitherto made, exerted themselves 
** with great diligence, ability, and 
fortitude, and that the whole of 
u their conduct, in the execution of 
the arduous duties entrusted to 
ec them, is entitled to the approba- 
tio.p aod thanks of this house.’’ — 
The motion being put, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose, not.jto object to the motion, 
but to observe that the committee 
had minutely considered one report 
only ; he .therefore put it to the 
house, whether the vote of thanks 
would not be much fuller, .and more 
comprehensive, if it were given 
after the reports were fully consi- 
dered and digested ? But it appeared 
that those commissioners had refused 
the opportunity of explanation to 
several persons, whose characters 
wrere affected by their reports, 
which would not have been the 
case had such opportunity been af- 
forded. He would, however, leave 
to the feelings of the house, the 
propriety of distinctly and minutely 
examining each particular point 
alluded to, as also, the several re- 
ports before the house, previously to 
a vote of indiscriminate approba- 
tion. 

Mr. Fox thought the charges 
brought against the commissioners, 
by the right honourable gentleman, 
could not in any man’s mind be 
deemed to apply in any shape against 
this motion, for the right honour- 
able gentleman could not vouch 
for ope of statements he h*d 


made. This motion was necessary ; 
the merit of the men, and the gra- 
titude of the people, demanded it. 
With a degree of fortitude truly ex- 
traordinary, they had pursued de- 
linquency through all the obstruc- 
tions of high office, and the frowns of 
power, and had detected and exposed 
the criminality of one of the prin* 
cipal officer? of the crown. 

A long conversation took place 
between the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Mr. Fox, sir A. S. Ham- 
mond, Mr. Rose, admiral Mark- 
ham, &c. respecting those imputa* 
lions on the conduct of the com- 
missioners, when Mr. Rose observed, 
that although he felt his objections 
to some parts of the conduct of this 
commission to be well founded, ho 
would not oppose the motion, as 
the sense of the house seemed to be 
in its favour. 

Mr. Wilberforce highly approved 
the conduct of the commissioners, 
and thought them fully entitled to 
the thanks of the house and of tho 
country ; but as all the reports had 
not undergone thorough investiga. 
tion, he proposed, as an amend- 
ment, that the words u the whole” 
might be omitted in the motion. He 
was of opinion that the motion, so 
amended, would have a more dis- 
tinct meaning, and prove more ac- 
ceptable to the commissioners thcin;- 
selves. He therefore moved that 
the words u the whole of” be struck 
out of the motion. A long discus- 
sion, on the propr iety of the proposed 
amendment, was now entered into, 
after which Mr. Sheridan rose to 
reply. He took a general view of 
the arguments and objections of 
those gentlemen who had shewn 
themselves hostile to the original 
motion, but he would not consent 
to abandon the word 6i whole” in 

the 
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the manner proposed. He was, 
however, disposed to meet the ideas 
of the honourable gentleman who 
proposed it, if he were allowed to 
amend the motion himself. 

Mr. Wilberforce declared hi* 
readiness, with the consent of the 
house, to withdraw his amendment, 
which was accordingly withdrawn. 

Mr. Sheridan withdrew the ori- 
ginal motion, and proposed the 
following: 44 That it appears, that 
44 the commissioners appointed by 
44 an act of the 43d year of his raa- 
44 jesty’s reign, to enquire and ex- 
44 amine into any irregularities, 
44 frauds, or abuses, which are, and 
44 have been, practised by persons 
44 employed in the several naval 
44 departments therein mentioned, 
44 have, as far as appears by the re- 
44 ports which they have hitherto 
44 made, exerted themselves with 
44 great diligence, ability, and for- 
44 titude ; and that thtir conduct, in 
44 the execution of the arduous du- 
44 ties entrusted to them, entitles 
44 them to the warmest approba- 
44 tion and encouragement of this 
44 house.” 

The question was then put on the 
motion, as altered, and carried. 

lie then moved, 44 that this rcso- 
44 lution be communicated by Mr. 
44 Speaker to the said commission- 
44 ers,” which was agreed to, and 
t&e house adjourned. 

On the 3d of May, Mr. Leycester 
delivered a message to the lords, 
from the house of commons, re- 
questing their lordships permission 
for lord viscount Melrille to attend 
a meeting of the house of commons, 
to be examined respecting the 10th 
report of the naval commissioners, 
and was informed that their lord- 
ships would send an answer by a 
messenger of their own. 


Lord Hawkesbury then moved, 
44 that the standing order, which 
44 imported that no . peer of the 
44 realm should attend the house of 
44 commons, or any committee 
44 thereof, to answer matters of 
44 charge or accusation against them- 
44 selves, on pain of being committed 
4< to the, tower during the pleasure 
44 of the house,” which being done, 
his lordship adverted to the circum- 
stances upon which that order was 
made, and, after stating that the mes- 
sage clearly referred to the points of 
accusation against lord Melville, con. 
tained in the 10th report of the naval 
commissioners, moved ‘ 4 that the 
44 message be referred to a commit- 
44 tee of privileges, and the clerk be 
44 ordered to furnish them with such 
44 precedents of similar cases as may 
44 have occurred.” 

Lord Darnley objected to the 
motion, as it tended to throw dif- 
ficulties in the way of public jus- 
tice. . 

Lord Hawkesbury disclaimed 
any such idea. The duke of Nor- 
folk said, that though the house 
could not compel lord Melville to 
attend a committee of the house of 
commons, he could have no objec- 
tion to giy|ng him permission to do 
so, if he thought proper. 

, The lord chancellor contended 
for the propriety of upholding the 
privileges of that house, and that 
they should not be unmindful of the 
solemn resolution taken in 1673 ? 
which prohibited, under severe pe- 
nalties, the attendance of any mem- 
ber of that house, if matters of ac- 
cusation against him were in ques- 
tion. He was, therefore, for refer- 
ing it to a committee of privileges, 
and, after some conversation, the 
motion of lord Hawkesbury was 
agreed to. In 

G 4 
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In a committee 
of supply oir the 
same day, the 
house of com- 
mons voted the fol- 
lowing sums to 
make good the 
excess of the ex- 
traordinary ser- 
vices of the army, 
over the estimates 
of last year, ^668.803 15 3 

Extraordinary 
services for the 4 
present year, 3,000,000 00 0 

To complete the 
sum of five mil- 
lions granted out 
of the monies that 
should aiise from 
the consolidated 
fund of Great 
Britain for the 
year 1804, 3,049,488 15 3 

To defray the 
expences of the vo- 
lunteers of Great 
Britain and Ire- 
land, « 1,600,000 00 0 

On the 6th Mr. Whitbread rose 
to move, “ that his majesty’s an- 
te swe r to the communication made 
« to him, of the resolutions of that 
“ house, be now taken into con- 
“ sideration,” when he was inter- 
rupted by the* chancellor of the 
exchequer, who said, he had a 
communication to make, which 
would supercede the necessity of 
the honourable gentleman’s mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Whitbread however persist- 
ed in las motion, observing, that 


> 


he meant afterward* to move an 
address to his majesty, praying that 
he would order the name of lord 
Melville to be erased from the list 
of the privy council. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said the object which the honourable 
gentleman had in view, was already 
accomplished. He had felt it his 
duty to advise the erasure of lord 
Melville’s pame from the list of the 
privy council, to which his majesty 
had acceded. He was not ashamed 
to confess, that however anxious he 
might be to accede to the wishes of 
the house of commons, he felt a deep 
and bitter pang, in being compelled 
to be the instrument of rendering 
more severe the punishment of the 
noble lord. After having stated 
thus much, he hoped the honour- 
able gentleman would see the neces- 
sity of withdrawing his motion. 

Mr. Fox hoped the house would 
follow up the public opiuion, by 
inflicting proper punishment where 
it was deserved ; for he could per- 
ceive symptoms of the country’s be- 
ing seriously agitated, and that Jt 
, would not readily place-much con- 
fidence in those who endeavoured to 
screen a delinquent, though they 
were at last obliged to give him up. 

The Secretary at War observed, 
that nothing appeared before the 
house that lord Melville had ever 
participated in public money or 
plunder. He then made some allu- 
sions to the balances due* by the 
late lord Holland, which drew a 
short reply from Mr. Fox, and, 
after some further conversation, Mr. 
Whitbread withdrew his motion. 

CHAP. 
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Parliamentary Debates continued. — Lord Grenville* s Motion in the House 
of Lords for taking into Consideration the Petition of the Roman Catho - 
lies of Ireland. — Debate thereon. — Speeches of Lord Grenville — Hazokes- 
bury — Earl Spencer — Viscount Sidmouth — Lord Midgrave — Earl of 
Camden — The Bishop of Durham — Lord Redesdide . — Debate adjourned . 
Resumed o?i the next l)ay of Sitting . — Division . — Motion negatived 
Conference between the Lords and Commons upon Lord Melville 9 s at- 
tending the Committee of the Lower House , appointed to report upon the 
10 th Naval Report. — Debate upon the Catholic Petition in the House of 
Commons. — Mr. Fox moves that it be referred to a Committee of the 
•whole House . — Speeches of Doctor Duigenan — Mr. Grattan — The At- 
torney General — Mr. Alexander. — Debate adjourned — Resumed next Day . 
~ Debate . — Motion negatived upon a. Division. 


O N the 10th of May, lord 
Grenville moved the order of 
the day, “ To take into considera- 
“ tion the petition of the Roman ca- 
u tholics of Ireland,’' * which being 
agreed to, his lordship reviewed the 
different topics referred to in the 
petition, and hoped that, as the 
language of it was loyal, respect- 
ful, aod moderate, it would be dis- 
passionately and impartially discus- 
sed. He thought it would be a great 
evil, aod misfortune to the empire,, 
if the prayer of this petition was 
not granted ; but he feared it would 
be infinitely more unfortunate, if 
the petitioners were given to under- 
stand that the doors of parliament 
were shut to their complaints, if 
they were to be driven to absolute 
despair^and the expectations held out 
to them, by the union, complete- 
ly frustrated. In the united king- 


dom of Great Britain and Ireland, a 
population of not less than three mil- 
lions by the lowest, and five millions 
by the highest calculation, were 
educated in the catholic religion; 
and the house must never lose sight 
of the fact, that three-fourths of th? 
people of Ireland were Roman ca* 
thqlics. Those political opinions, 
adverse to the principles of the re* 
volution, and favourable to the ex* 
iled family of Stuart, which formerly 
operated, were no longer in exist, 
cnce. Upon this ground, the ca. 
tholics were not to be allowed any 
influence, because influence led to 
power ; not to be allowed property, 
because property led to influence ; 
not to enjoy the free toleration of 
religion, nor to have the least inter- 
course with the rest of their fellow 
subjects. The effect of it was, that 
they were kept in ignorance, in 

extreme 


For which, vid$ Appendix> 
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extreme; poverty, and, in propor- 
tion, their minds were exasperated 
against their oppressors. During 
the period of his present majesty’s 
reign, a better system of policy and 
amelioration had been adopted, the 
former system reversed, and every 
advantage extended to them, except 
the most important of all, the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise, and 
a share in the executive administra- 
tion ; and, in the year 1792, their 
elective rights were restored to 
them. The objections which pre- 
vailed to their emancipation, before 
the union, were now completely 
done away ; for, whatever might 
have been given to the proportion 
of the catholics, over the pro- 
testants of Ireland, must now be 
given to the proportion of the pro. 
testants in the united kingdom. His 
lordship then proceeded to obviate 
some objections he anticipated to his 
motion ; such, as it. was impossible 
for a catholic to be a loyal subject. 
In this ho could see nothing beyond 
the bare assertion. Nothing could 
be more unfair than to impute to a 
set of people opinions and princi- 
ples which they themselves disclaim- 
ed. The uniform good conduct 
and loyalty of the catholics of Ire- 
land were upon parliamentary re- 
cord. In the period of two separate 
rebellions in this country, the Irish 
catholic demonstrated the utmost 
loyalty. When the fleets of the eue* 
my werfe triumphant in the channel, 
and threatened the invasion of the 
kingdom, they took up arms for 
the defence of their country ; and 
there was nothing more unjustifi- 
able, than to attribute the late re- 
bellion in Ireland to the catholic 
body : the principal leaders in it 
were not* catholics, but protestants. 
Th^ house had the disclaimer of the 


catholics, of the odious principles 
falsely ascribed to them. As to the 
exploded objection, that a catholic 
was not to be believed upon his 
oath, because the pope could dis- 
pense with it, it was unworthy of 
attention ; because, if so, they need 
not hesitate to take an oath, to 
enable them to subvert the govern- 
ment of the country, and make the 
pope lord paramount There never 
was, however, a period when the 
power of the pope was less, and 
the respect paid to him more di- 
minished. The only effect to be 
apprehended from granting the pray- 
er of ihe petition, would be that of 
bringing three or four peers into 
that house, and a few members into 
the house of commons ; and surely 
nothing could be more absurd, than 
to suppose such few persons could, 
even if they wished it, persuade the 
parliament to destroy the hierar- 
chy, and overturn the constitution. 
Fears for the hierarchy were enter- 
tained at the time of the union witji 
Scotland ; but could any one point 
out an instance in which, however 
adverse the church of Scotland was 
to bishops, that any Scotch peer, 
or commoner, ever dreamt of sub- 
stituting their own- religion for the 
episcopacy of the English church ? 
He then descanted on the impolicy 
of preventing catholics, of great 
genius, talent, and industry, from 
arriving at those high stations, 
which would eftable them to be of 
the greatest service to their country. 
He concluded by moving, “ That 
the house do now resolve itself 
u into a committee, to take the 
(c said petition into consideration. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, thf tat any 
time, or under any circumstances, he 
mn9t oppose & motion which might 
lead to such alarming consequences, 

as 
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as the abrogation of all the tests 
at present subsisting in the empire. 
Experience had shewn the desolation 
it had occasioned by a republic of 
atheists, established in the heart of 
Europe; and therefore every reli- 
gion deserved to be protected ; but 
with regard to political power, it 
should be extended with that degree 
of jealousy and circumspection, that 
would guard it against the abuse of 
it, and prevent it from being made 
the instrument to destroy the go- 
vernment, for whose support it was 
created. One of the fundamental 
principles of the British government, 
a s established by the bill of rights, 
and act of settlement, was, that the 
king must be a protestant, and hold 
communion with the church of En- 
gland : and the same limitation 
should, in his opinion, apply to 
the immediate advisers and officers 
of the crown. Our ancestors 
thought it expedient to change the 
succession sooner than have a king 
of a religion hostile to that of the 
state; and was it rational that the 
same principles should not apply to 
ministers, chancellors, and judges of 
the day ? To open the door in this 
instance, would be to let in all the 
dissenters in the kingdom, and who 
could consent to entrust the patro- 
nage of the church to persons con- 
sidering her establishment as here- 
tical? Upon the whole, he concluded, 
that as long as the catholics refused 
to take the oath of supremacy, they 
•should be deprived of political pow- 
er ; and there never was a moment 
when it was more necessary than 
now, when all catholic Europe was 
nearly subjected to France, and the 
pope placed in a state of absolute 
dependence on that country. The 
ruin of the church and the mo- 
narchy, in our own country, accom- 


panied each other, and at- his prin- 
ciple was to uphold the establish- 
ment of both, he must resist the 
motion. 

Lord Spencer said, that as the 
Roman catholics themselves dis- 
claimed the dangerous principle* 
the restrictions on the Roman 
catholics should be no longer con- 
tinued ; and it was by a well-timed 
concession of indisputable rights, 
that we could best conciliate the 
affections of the people of Ireland, 
and unite the whole kingdom to 
resist any attacks of the enemy. 

Lord Sidmouth declared, that 
however disposed he might be to 
carry toleration to the highest ex- 
tent, he felt himself an enemy to 
innovating principles. He gave the 
catholics of Ireland full credit for' 
their loyalty, but he would not place 
them in a situation in which, with 
the best intentions, their conduct 
might be productive of the most 
baneful effects. In taking an his- 
torical view of the subject, he cotild 
not find an instance in which catho- , 
lies and protestants of this • country- 
agreed in parliament, and conducted 
business of government and legisla- 
tion cordially together. He called 
upon the house to think of two 
such dangerous powers, in the catho- 
lic clergy, as excommunication and 
auricular confession, and then say 
whether they would open the door 
to all the dangers which two such 
engines might bring upqn the na- 
tional religion ? If advanced to po- 
litical power, the catholics would 
naturally look to the exaltation of 
their clergy, and every one knew, 
that there was not a dignity in the 
established church which had not 
its counterpart amongst the catho- 
lics : and for these, as well as many 
other reasons, ho could not conned# 

what 
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what was required in the peti- 
tion. 

r . Lord Mulgrave expressed himself 
"friendly to the object of the petition, 
"founded, as it was, upon an en- 
lightened policy, which would heal 
all discontents, and leave the whole 
strength and resources of the em- 
pire disposable against the common 
enemy. 

Lord Camden was decidedly of 
opinion that, in the present state of 
the feelings of the country, there 
would be great danger in granting 
those privileges required by the peti- 
tion ; as that could not bo done 
without creating great discontent 
amongst other classes of dissenters, 
as well as the members of the es- 
tablished church ; he therefore de- 
precated the discussion, but if it must 
proceed, he had made up his mind 
to oppose going into the committee. 

The Bishop of Durham said, that, 
in attentively considering this peti- 
tion, he had endeavoured to dis- 
cover what extention of personal 
toleration was asked, that would be 
consistent with our civil and' reli- 
gious establishment. Not what the 
catholics would have given to us ; 
but what we, with safety, wo^ild 
give to them: — not what we might 
with justice refuse ; but what could, 
in kindness, be granted, as the offer- 
ing of affection and good will. He 
wished to improve and ameliorate 
the condition of the mass of the peo- 
ple of Ireland ; but, in the object 
of this petition,, he saw nothing but 
what was calculated to give power, 
privileges, and influence to a very 
few opulent individuals ’ amongst 
them. In advertiug to the superior 
numbers of papists in Ireland ; 
to the peculiar powers which the 
dergy exercised over them ; to the 
general connection of their clergy 


with a foreign power ; and to the 
degraded and servile dcpendance of 
the head of their church, upou a 
state so very hostile to this country ; 
he did not think that the prayer of 
the petition could be granted to 
those civil and religious establish- 
ments. 

Lord Redcsdale saw a great dif- 
ference between the presbyterians 
of Scotland and the catholics of 
Ireland ; as the former were ineligi- 
ble to the highest offices of the state, 
until they took those tests, which 
the latter, claiming the same offices, 
refused to do : in the one case, there 
was no danger, but, in the other, 
every thing was to be apprehended. 
In Ireland, the catholic hierarchy 
retained extraordinary powers, as 
the reformation was never complete 
in that country ; and in a petition, 
once presented to the house of com- 
mons of Ireland, the catholic 
clergy put their signatures, as secu- 
lar bishops, and assumed to them- 
selves all the titles and dignities of 
the church. Upon the whole, until 
their priests allowed them to take 
the oaths prescribed, he considered 
the catholics of Ireland as un- 
worthy of what was now asked in 
their behalf. A conversation then 
ensued, the result of which was, 
that the debate was adjourned till 
Monday. 

When the subject was resumed, 
on the 13th, the earls of Suffolk 
and Oxford spoke in support of 
the petition, and the earl of Buck- 
inghamshire against it. Lord Carl- 
ton observed, that the main object 
of the petition was power, and as he 
thought the Roman catholics of 
Ireland had already as much as 
they ought to possess, under a pro- 
testant government, he should op- 
pose the petition. To bestow such 
3 power 
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power on Roman catholics, and 
withhold it from other sectaries, 
whose motives of action were less 
objectionable, he considered as a 
degree of preference which ought 
not to be admitted* It could not 
be supposed that the Roman catho- 
lics, if possessed of political power, 
would not seek an exemption from 
contributing to the support of the 
protestant clergy, a church estab- 
lishment for their own, equally 
splendid and independent as that 
of the protestants, and a recognition 
of the laws of the Roman catholic 
church, and of the competence of 
the authority of their courts. Thus 
tythes must be annihilated, or di- 
vided between the protestant clergy, 
and the supremacy of the pope be 
again established. Most of the pro- 
testant titles in Ireland would de- 
rive from forfeited estates, and as 
the Roman catholics still kept up 
tbeir claim to them, as belonging to 
their families, it must be dangerous 
to trust them with such power as 
might eventually enable them to en- 
force such claims. He should there- 
fore oppose the motion. 

Lord Hutchinson, in a very elo- 
quent and able speech, supported 
the prayer of the petition, and was 
followed, on the same side, by the 
earl of Ormond, who represented 
the speech of lord Redesdale as 
made up of fantastic fears and old 
women’s stories. 

Lord Boringdon thought, that, at 
a fit opportunity, those claims must 
be granted, upon an amicable set- 
tlement of existing differences, but, 
at the present moment, he thdught 
them premature. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
thought the principle, upon which the 
petition rested, was not such as their 
lordships could admit ; .he therefore 


felt himself called upon to resist the 
motion. 

The Karl of Albemarle lamented 
that the mind of a learned and noble 
lord, (Redesdale,) w as not elevated 
above the vulgar prejudice and idle 
’ tales which seemed to fill it upon 
the present occasion. The solemn 
declaration of the universities of 
the Sorbonne, Louvain, Doway, 
Alcala, Valladolid, and Salamanca, 
disavowed and abjured the imputa* 
tion upon the catholics, that it wao 
a fundamental article of their creed 
that no faith was to be kept with 
heretics, or that the pope could ab« 
solve them from their allegianee to a 
protestant king ; and as he did not 
feel that there could be any danger 
to the protestant establishment, 
from granting the prayer of the pe- 
tition, he should give his vote in 
favour of the motion. 

The Lord Chancellor, the earl of 
Westmorland, the bishop of St. 
Asaph, lord Elienborough, lord 
Auckland, and lord Bolton, spoke in 
opposition to the motion, which was 
defended by the duke of Norfolk, 
the earl of Darnley, and lord King, 
and, after a long and able reply 
by lord Grenville, at six o’clock in 
the morning, the house divided,— for 
the motion, 49, — against it, 178, — 
majority, 129. 

On the same day, a "conference 
was held between the ‘houses of 
lords and commons, .in which it was 
permitted lord Harrowby and lord 
Melville (at his own request,) to 
attend the . committee of the lower 
house, upon the subject of the tenth 
naval report. After which the or- 
der of the day was read, for taking 
into consideration the petition of 
the Roman catholics of Ireland. 

Mr. Fox then rose, and stated, 
that he felt great pleasure in stand- 
ing 
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ing up tl*at day, to plead the cause 
of nearer a fourth than a fifth of 
the whole population of the British 
empire. The general principle, that 
so great a portion of our fellow sub- 
jects should be on a footing with 
the remainder, in the enjoyment of 
equal privileges and advantages, 
and the benefit of the constitutional 
government, was incontrovertible, 
and upon which there could subsist 
only theoretical differences of opi- 
nion. There were two modes of con- 
sidering the question ; the first as it 
regarded the rights of the subject, 
and, secondly, as it regarded the 
rights of the crown. As to the first, 
he contended that the people had a 
right not to be restricted in any 
thing, but where the safety of the 
country demanded. The restric- 
tions laid on the catholics were not 
on their religious, but on their poli- 
tical opinions, and the necessity, 
which might have occasioned them 
formerly, was now completely done 
away, lie then took an historical 
view of the subject, to shew .that 
the penal and restrictive laws in 
Ireland were meant not against 
catholics, but jacobitcs. It was 
therefore necessary, when there was 
no pretender, nor any danger of 
the return of the Stuart family to 
the throne, by the indulgent system 
pursued during tho present reign, 
and by encouraging trade, to restore 
to the catholics a great part of that 
property, which was taken from 
thfcir ancestors*. If the act of settle- 
ment were now reversed- and the 
property forfeited in Cromwell’s 
time restored, the catholics would 
be as great losers by it as the pro- 
testants. The exclusion of the ca- 
tholics from offices was a restric- 
tion on the prerogative of the cfowii, 
which cokld not now avail itself of : 
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their services, though the king himi 
self was obliged to be a protestant. 
The greatest incentive any man 
could have to industry and enter- 
prise, was, that he might possibly 
rise to as great fortune and degree 
as the greatest peer in the land. 
This charming prospect was denied 
to the catholic, who feels, that he 
can never rise to the top of his 
profession. Such was the degrading 
situation in which were placed 
one-fourth of his majesty’s Euro- 
pean subjects. When the catholics 
were permitted to sit in parliament, 
no historian ever statedthat any mis- 
chief had resulted from it. It was 
impossible that the Irish catholics 
could send more than twenty mem- 
bers to that house, but, supposing 
they* were to send eighty, what 
danger could it bring upon a re- 
presentation, consisting of six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight members ? The 
catholics had not now even a virtual 
representation in parliament, as the 
protestant members had not a sym- 
pathy or common feeling with 
them. To reject this petition, there- 
fore, would be to treat them as out- 
casts, and teach them to look for 
relief and protection elsewhere. 
He then ridiculed all dangers ap- 
prehended from the power of the 
pope, and the same reasoning, 
which implied that they were not, 
to be believed on their oaths, was 
a libel on all the nations of Europe, 
the inhabitants of three-fourths of 
which were Roman catholics. It 
was ridiculous to suppose that peo- 
ple of different persuasions could* 
not act together, for the public 
welfare, or thatj in a council of 
state, ministers, instead of consult- 
ing about the affairs of the nation, 
should be always quarreling about 
religious differences. He considered 

the 
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fhe connections some time since 
formed, between Ireland andFrance, 
to arise from the disappointment of 
the catholics, after the recal of earl 
Fitzwilliam. The objections made, 
on the score of the coronation oath, 
he considered as perfectly inappli- 
cable. lie then stated, at consider- 
able length, the advantages likely to 
result from conciliating so great a 
portion of the community, and con- 
cluded by moving, u that the petition 
44 be referred to a committee of the 
44 whole house.’’ 

Dr. Duigenan said, of the six 
peers and three baronets who 
signed the petition, one of the for- 
mer was an Englishman, and three 
of the other peers had been created 
during his present majesty’s reign ; 
and, on examination, it would be 
found, that^a few years back, the whole 
Roman catholic nobility of Ireland 
did not exceed one, or two at the 
most ; which shewed how little 
causa (here was to complain of so 
much alledgcd degradation. There 
was not & single Romish ecclesiastic 
in the list of the petitioners ; the rea- 
son of which, no doubt, was, that 
they were to take the oath of 1773, 
which disclaimed those injurious 
doctrines. He then entered into a 
long and diffuse disquisition, on 
the principles of (hat religion, as 
laid down by the several councils 
and highest authorities of that 
church, upon which he concluded 
that they could not be faithful sub- 
jects to a protestant monarchy, 
and ought not to be trusted with 
political power, and therefore op- 
posed the motion. 

Mr. Grattan said, 44 that if the 
reasoning of the learned Dt*. was cor- 
rect, it would be to pronounce 
against his country three curses, viz. 
eternal war with each other,— eter* 

l 


nal war with England, — and eternal 
peace with F ranee. The learned Dr.’s 
speech consisted of four parts, 1st, 
invective uttered against the religion 
of the catholics, 2d, invective against 
the present generation, 3d, invective 
against the past, and 4th, invective 
against the future. Here the limits 
of the creation interposed, and 
stopped him.” In defence of those , 
generations, and in support of the 
harmless doctrines of the catholic 
religion, he took a most extensive * 
and learned view of the whole sub*’ 
ject, and concluded one of the most 
brilliant and eloquent speeches ever 
pronounced within the walls of 
parliament, with declaring himself 
to be perfectly exhausted. The At- 
torney General and Mr. Alexander 
spoke shortly each against the mo- 
tion, and, at three o’clock in the 
morning, the debate was adjourned* 

When the question was resumed, 
the next day, Mr. William Smith, 
considered the question to have been* 
opposed principally upon the 
grounds of prejudice, bigotry, and 
assumption. Such a state of things as 
existed in Ireland might be viewed 
too near, as well as at too great a* 
distance, and it was not easy for 
gentlemen, whose persons and fa- 
milies might have been exposed to 
all the horrors of insurrestion, to. 
meet the decision of this subject 
with perfect impartiality : for his 
own part, upon the fullest conside- 
ration, he must give his most cordial* 
support to the motion. 

Mr. Lee said, he was convinced 
that the claims of the catholics* 
would, sooner or later, work their 
way, and that when they did, there 
was nothing would tend more ta 
consolidate the strength, unite the 
attachment, and render impreg- 
nable the security of these realms. 

Sic 
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Sir W. Scott, after an elaborate 
examination of the subject, declar- 
ed, that he never cqpld agree to 
such a motion. ' 

Dr. Lawrence took a renew of 
the decrees and canons of the coun- 
cils of Bazil, Trent, Latoran, Con- 
stance, &c. and, in a very learned 
speech, contended for the folly of 
the inferences drawn from them by 
those who were adverse to the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Foster opposed the motion, 
on the grounds that its tendency 
would be to disturb the public re- 
pose, and endanger the national se- 
curity. 

Mr. G. Ponsonby ridiculed the 
supposed danger of a protestant 
king being surrounded by catholic 
counsellors, who might try to in- 
troduce the paramount authority 
of the pope, as it was his majesty, 
alone, who must do all this, as he 
had himself the selection of his mi- 
nisters ; and would, no doubt, dis- 
miss and punish any who should 
endeavour to subvert the constitu- 
tion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expressed his satisfaction, at finding 
that the application of the petition- 
ers was not advised, or argued, as a 
matter of right, but of expediency. 
He owned, that since the union, but 
not before, he saw none of those 
dangers, from granting the claim of 
the petitioners, which many seem to 
apprehend ; nor did he think the in- 
troduction of a certain portion of 
catholics into the imperial parlia- 
ment, could be productive of any 
effect detrimental to the welfare of 
the state, or the security of the 
constitution : however, in delivering 
this frank opinion, he could not 
shut his eyes to the conviction, that 
a catholic, like any other man, would 


be anxious to advance the interests 
of his religion, if an opportunity of- 
fered ; but if those guards were ap- 
plied which he should have propos-* 
ed, could his wishes have been ac- 
complished, he firmly believed that 
no danger would have existed, and 
that no injury could have been ap- 
prehended. He never meant to have 
applied tests to the religious tenets 
of the catholics, bqt to have made 
the priest dependant in some sort 
upon government, and, as it were, 
links between it and the people. 
But circumstances, in his opinion, 
unfortunate, rendered it impossible 
for him to have brought forward 
that measure, at the period of the 
union, which he thought most fa- 
vourable for it. — What these cir- 
cumstances were, it was neither now, 
nor then, necessary for him to ex- 
plain, but as long as they continued 
to operate, he should feel it a duty 
not only not to bring forward, but 
not to be a party in bringing for- 
ward, or in agitating, this very im- 
portant question. At present, he 
must say, the prevailing sentiment 
was totally against the measure, and 
it was not for him to predict, or 
conjecture, what circumstances 
might occur to alter them. Unless it 
could be carried with such a feeling 
as would, at the same time, satisfy 
the catholics, and not alarm or re- 
volt the protestants, it could be 
productive of no practical benefit, 
though it might of many mis- 
chiefs; for he certainly thought 
that this was not at all the time 
when it was prudent to agitate the 
question : for which reason he should 
give a decided negative to the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Windham said, thatthe only 
consideration that could have re- 
conciled him to the measure of the 

anion, 
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union, was the idea, that all dis- 
abilities attaching on the catholics 
would then be removed, and the 
whole population of Ireland be 
United in interest and affection ; 
nor did he see any thing now to 
alter'that opinion. When he found 
the impediments started to this mea- 
sure much stronger than he expec- 
ted, he relinquished the administra-' 
tion, and he believed, upon the same 
ground, the right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt) adopted the same 
line of conduct. Popular clamour 
and prejudice should not deter that 
house from doing now, what was 
fit to be done, what the minister 


thought four years ago ought to be 
done, and what he did not deny 
must be done hereafter. 

Sir John Newport, Mr. Fitzge- 
rald (knight of Kerry,) the ho- 
nourable H. A. Dillon, Mr. John 
Latouche, and Col. Hutchinson, were 
for the motion, and Mr. Hawthorn, 
Mt. Archdall, Mr. Shaw (member 
for Dublin,) Mr. Addington, lord 
de Blaquiere, the Attorney General 
and sir G. Hill, against it. 

Mr. Fox replied energetically to 
all the arguments against him, and, at 
five o'clock in the morning the house 
divided, — for the motion, 124,— 
against it, 336, — majority, 212. 


Vol.XLVII. H CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


Parliamentary Pfotcetlittgs continued.— Conversation in the House of 
Commons , upon Continental Affairs. —Appointment of Military Com- 
missioners. —Motion of Serjeant Best upon the 1 1th Report of the Naval 
Commissioners— * A greed to. — Earl of Darn ley's Motion in the House of 
Lords , on the State of the Navy. — Speech of Viscount Mehcille thereon 
Motion lost upon a Division.— Second Reading of the Prize Agency Bill 
—And Amendments therein , in the House of Commons. — Motion of Mr. 
Whitbread, for the Impeachment of Lord Melville. — His Lordship heard 
in his Defence , previously thereto , within the Bar of the House of Com- 
mons. — Purport of his Speech . — Mr. Bond moves an Amendment , that 
Lord Melville should be immediately prosecuted. — Debate . — Speech of Mr. 
Whitbread . — Master of the Rolls — Earl Temple— Mr. I. H. Browne — 
Mr. Alexander . — Debate adjourned. — Resumed the following Day.— 
Division. — Motion for the Impeachment lost.-?- Amendment for a criminal 
Prosecution carried. — Mr. Whitbread's Motion upon the 1 1th Naval lie- 
port. — Debate thereon. — Motion lost. — Mr. Lascelles brings in a Bill of 
Indemnity , for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in this Transaction. — Car- 
tied. — Motion of the Earl of Suffolk in the House of Lords, on the Affairs of 
Ireland. — Negatived without a Division. 


O N the l6th day of May, Mr. any further communication was to 
Grey hrose iu the house of be expected before the close of the 
commons, and after disclaiming any session. 

wish to press for an answer, or em- The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
barrass the ministers, adverted to replied, that no time would be lost 
the communication made from the in doing so, when it could be done, 
throne, on the first day of the but, at present, the communications 
session, that a pacific overture had between this government and 
been received from France, to foreign powers were not such as 
which his majesty had declined could enable him to state any thing 
giving any direct answer, till he with certainty, 
should consult certain powers on The house having resolved itself 
the continent, and particularly into a committee, on the military 
Russia, with which he maintained commissioners bill, the chancellor 
relations of amity and confidential of the exchequer, after commenting 
intercourse, and the expectation on the importance of the duties^ 
since expressed, of an important co- they would have to perform, j>ro- 
operation on the continent, he merely posed the following names to corn- 
wished to know, therefore, whether pose the commission. For the mi- 
litary 
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titary details, sir C. Stuart, M. G. 
Oakes, and colonel Beckwith of 
the guards : for the civil oeconomy, 
lieutenant general Drink water : for 
the legal part, Mr. Cox and Mr. 
Cumming : ,and for mercantile judg 4 
ment, Mr. Peters and Mr. C. 
Bosanquet. He then moved, 66 that 
44 they shall enquire into all the 
44 abases that do exist in the said 
41 department.’’ To which Mr. 
Giles qioved an amendment, 44 that 
44 the words 4 have existed be in- 
44 serted/’ 

Mr. Rose objected to the amend*, 
ment, as going too far back, as, for 
instance, the sum of half a million of 
money was left unaccounted for by 
the late lord Holland, at his death, 
and had not been recovered for the 
public, for fourteen years after- 
wards. Had this sum been laid out, at 
compound interest, for that length 
of time, it would have produced half 
a million, which Was lost to the pub- 
lic, and yet his executors did ndt 
seem to think themselves account*, 
able for the profits. 

Mr. Fox assured the house, that 
he had never received one shilling 
of these profits, which he was ready 
to proro, and he believed the pre- 
sent governor of Gibraltar (his 
brother, general Fox) could safely 
do the same. For his own part* when 
he found there was so great ah 
arrear, he declined acting as an exe- 
cutor. After some further conver- 
sation, the original motion was 
carried. 

Oh the 23d, Mr. Serjeant Best 
called the attention of the house 
of commons to 'the lith report of 
tiie natal commissioners, on which it 
appeared, that enormous sums of 
the public money had been raked 
by loans, by order of the ministers, 
for aUedged services, without the 


bon sent of that house* and contrary 
to the established constitution of the 
country. He then referred to se- 
veral resolutions of the house* madd 
fbr the purpose of guarding against 
any encroachment of the preroga- 
tive of the crown, and the public 
purse, even by the issue of exche- 
quer bills. This report shewed* 
that 4,300,00©/. had lately beett 
raised by the issue of navy bills* 
without any communication being 
made to the house upon the subject; 
though, for the greatest part of thO 
time, parliament had been sitting. 
According to the sound principled 
of the constitution, no navy bill* 
could be issued, but fdr stores 0 t 
actual services ; and for the purpose 
of preventing any further viola- 
tion of the law and constitution* 
he moved, cc for a select committee* 
44 to consider of the 11th naval re* 
44 port,” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
concurred in the general objects of 
the motion, but as the navy bills* 
issued for secret services, could only 
be enquired into by a secret coui'- 
mittee, he moved, as au amendment, 
to insert the words, 44 except as far 
44 as relates to 100, 0©O l. issued foC 
44 secret naifai services,*’ which, 
after some conversation* was agreed 
to. 

On the 24th, Earl Darnhey moved* 
44 for a select committee of the 
44 house of lords, to take into^con* 
44 Sfderatioo the several papers en 
44 the table, respecting the state of 
44 the navy.” ^he object he pro* 
fessed to have in view, was, a com* 
parison between the late and pre- 
sent board of admiralty. The prac- 
tice of the former, he said, was to 
dismiss useless ships, which crowded 
without strengthening the navy ; to 
confine the biriMtof to the king's 
H 2 yards ; 
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yards; to dismiss useless officers and 
artisans ; and to put a stop to profu- 
sion and abuses. The system of the 
present board was exactly the re- 
verse ; and it was necessary it should 
be enquired into. 

Lord Melville observed, that the 
proposed enquiry, instead of being 
a comparison between the late and 
resent board of admiralty, would 
e one between the late and every 
other board of admiralty for the 
last twenty years ; all of which 
pursued the system of building in 
merchants 9 yards. A number of 
flotillas, collected at Boulogne, and 
on the French, Flemish and Dutch 
coasts, rendered an increase neces- 
sary of vessels of a smaller and 
lighter description, for the service 
of the North Sea, the blockade of the 
enemy’s ports, in the narrow part of 
the Channel, and the protection of 
our own coast. This increase, durmg 
his administration, amounted to 168 
vessels. Finding, also, that the 
ships of the line were not, either in 
number or quality, such as he 
thought the situation required, he 
bad given orders for building some 
in the merchants’ yards, as the 
king’s yards could afford but small 
and slow supply, from the men 
being employed in those repairs, 
which must always be inseparable 
from a state of war. Even earl St. 
Vincent himself, (in a letter to sir 
A. S. Hammond,) enforced the ne- 
cessity of contracting for as many 
-74 gun ships, as persons could be 
found, to undertake, though, for 
some unaccountable reason, that 
noble lord appeared to have altered 
his opinion. His lordship con- 
cluded by saying, that he had no 
anxiety as to the result of the mo- 
tion, and . left it entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the hoMse. 


Earl St, Vincent explained, that 
the^ change of opinion imputed to 
h;m, arose from the lamentable de- 
ficiency of timber in his majesty’s 
dock yards, which required to be 
replenished, before any new con- 
tracts were entered into. He main- 
tained, that ten ships of the line 
might be annually launched from the 
kings yards, without impeding the 
necessary repairs, or raising the 
wages of the workmen. He said, 
that in the whole navy board, there 
was not one member who did his 
duty to the public, or was compe- 
tent to his office, with the exception 
of Mr. Markham, and hoped, in 
justice to the public, thatthtey would 
all be ignominiously dismissed. As 
to the personal attack of the noble 
lord, he treated it with contempt ; 
and if the motion were rejected, he 
could not but consider it a9 an act 
of injustice to himself. 

The duke of Clarence spoke in 
terms of the highest admiration of 
the naval administration of earl St. 
Vincent, and concluded a very able 
speech, by giving his hearty assent 
to the motion. 

Lord Sidmouth could not see any 
public advantage likely to result 
from the adoption of this motion, 
he therefore had to regret, that he 
could not, consistently with his sense* 
of duty, give his vote with the 
wishes of his noble friend, (lord St. 
Vincent,) for going into the pro- 
posed committee. 

Lord Holland and lord Suffolk 
supported the enquiry, and lord 
Hawkesbury and the earl of Buck- 
inghamshire opposed it. After 
which a division ensiled, con- 
tents, 33, — non-contents, 88, — ma- 
jority, 55. 

The report of the prize agency 
bill was brought up, on the 6th day 

of 
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of J one, in the house of commons, 
and several amendments, by sir W. 
Scott, were agreed to. 

Mr. Johnstone animadverted, in 
strong terms, upon the conduct of 
the king's proctor, for having per- 
mitted his partner to act, in many 
cases, for the adverse party, and 
concluded by moving, u that any 
proctor, who shall allow his 
c * partner to take the adverse side, 
“ or who shall receive any part of 
<( 4 the profits from the proctor on 
the other side, or any other per- 
u son, shall, upon conviction there- 
u of, be ptterly excluded from the 
Ci profession, and also from any 
<c place he may hold in the admi- 
u ralty, or vice-admiralty courts, 
u and, for each offence, forfeit 500/." 
The clause was adopted, and the 
bill ordered for a third reading. 

The next debate of any consider- 
able importance, occurred in the 
house of commons, on the 1 1th of 
June, when, previously to Mr. Whit- 
bread’s motion, for an impeachment 
against lord Melville, the Speaker 
acquainted the house, that he had 
received a letter from his lordship, 
requesting the permission of the 
house to attend and be heard, upon 
the subject of the reports of the 
naval commissioners. Upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. R. Dun das (his lord- 
ship’s son,) he was then con- 
ducted in by the Serjeant at Arms, 
to a chair placed for him within the 
bar; and having been seated for a few 
moments, he rose and addressed the 
house. For the detail of his speech, 
we must refer to the appendix ; but 
the general purport of it was, an 
acknowledgment of his having ap- 
propriated the public money, entrus- 
ted to him for the service of the 
navy, to other public purposes ; and 
a solemn denial of his aver having 


derived any private benefit there- 
from, or in any degree participated 
in the profits made by Mr. Trotter ; 
he at the same time confessed, that 
he had applied the sum of 10,000/. 
in a way, which, consistently with 
private honour and public duty, he 
never could and never would reveal. 
After the coo elusion of his speech, 
his lordship was conducted out with 
the same ceremony as on his intro- 
duction. 

Mr. Whitbread, in adverting to the ‘ 
subject of his motion, comment- 
ed on the observations made by th« 
noble lord, and the urt willingness * 
he shewed to pdt himself upon his- 
trial, on the ground of there being 
no tribunal before which he could 
have justice, on account of the im- 
pressions made on the public mind 
against him. He had even statedy 
that the house had fettered itself by 
its own proceedings, and rendered 
itself incompetent to pass that vote, 
for which he now called upon it. 
This position the honourable gentle- 
man denied, ^because there conld be 
no bar to an impeachment by the 
commons of Great Britain. The 
civil suit instituted against him 
could be no bar, as there were many 
instances, in the courts of law, that 
a civil action, and a criminal prose- 
cution, w^re instituted at the same 
time, even fbr*n assault. As to the 
appeal made by the noble lord to 
the feelings of the house ; though no 
roan could be more alive to it than 
he was, yet it was only a common 
case with every man, who committed 
an act which subjected him to the 
animadversion of the law. The sort 
of defence made, was snch, as rather 
to aggravate, than to do away what 
he was accused of : that he felt and 
suffered great degradation, was most 
true*, but that punishment was not 
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sufficient, and such n$w matter had 
come out, ag rendered it impossible 
npt to vote an impeachment, or some 
other mode of criminal proceeding. 
The conduct of the noble lord could 
not be blinked) but must come to a fair 
trial, before his innocence could be 
proved; he therefore, upon the re- 
port of the select committee, called 
upon the house to impeach him, on 
three distinct grounds : first, for the 
violation of the act of parliament ; 
secondly, for having, by false pre- 
tence** obtained the public money; 
md, thirdly,for having participated 
I* the emoluments derived from the 
uae of the said money t Upon these 
three points he argued at great 
length, recapitulated the whole of the 
evidence, so often adverted to, and 
pursued the fame line of observation 
which we have already detailed, in 
the cour$e of these proceedings, as 
ffcr as our limits would admit. He 
then concluded with moving, u that 
*5 -Henry lord viscount Melville be 
“ impeached of high crimes and 
« misdemeanours.” 

Mr. Bond agreed with the last 
speaker, as to the necessity of the 
measure, but dissented from him 
respecting the mode proposed. He 
thought a criminal prosecution to be 
preferred, as it was less tedious and 
expensive, and full as likely to an- 
swer every end of publie justice. 

The Master of the Rolls thought 
that lord Melville had been already 
punished severely, by the erasure of 
his name from the councils of his so- 
vereign, by his loss of place, and by 
his future disqualification ; he there- 
fore was of opinion, that any far- 
ther prosecution would b v « vexatious 
and unjust. 

Earl Temple considered the noble 
lord as highly culpable, and trusted 
the house would not give up the 
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prosecution, corruption being ift. 
notoriously apparent, and the law 
of the land so flagrantly outraged. 

Mr. ,1. H. Brown considered the 
noble lord to have been already 
sufficiently punished by the vote of 
the 8th of April, and the subsequent 
consequences of that vote, nor did 
he think the public looked for any 
thing further. 

Mr. Alexander was of the same 
opinion, but if the house was deter- 
mined to carry the matter further, 
restitution, sought through the at- 
torney general, was the most pro- 
per mode of redress to the public. 
After 6omc further conversation, 
the chancellor of the exchequer (on 
account of the lateness of the hour) 
moved an adjournment, which wa* 
unanimously agreed to, and, at 3 
o’clock in the morning, the houso 
adjourned. 

When this debate was resumed, on 
Wednesday the 1 2th, Mr. Leycester 
said, that after the house had adopted 
a civil mode of proceeding, for the 
recovery of the money ailed ged to 
have been withdrawn from the pub- 
lic, it would be inconsistent in them 
to order a criminal prosecution also: 
he thought the ends of justice werfe 
satisfied, that lord Melville had been 
sufficiently punished, and that enough 
had been done for example; ho 
should therefore vote against * the 
motion. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, whatever 
doubts he might have entertained 
before, the speech of the noble lord 
himself convinced him, that a crimi- 
nal prosecution should be instituted, 
before the ends of substantial justice 
could be satisfied : what affected him 
principally in that speech, was, the 
avowai of the noble lord, that he had 
applied 10,000/., of which he would 
give no account to that house, nor to 

any 
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any human being. If the house were 
to recognise such principles, it would 
put an end to its most invaluable 
privileges, and to all the benefits of 
the constitution. He concluded by 
saying, that though ho felt himself 
disposed to prefer the amendment, 
yet, as it was desirable that those 
who agreed about the end should 
not differ as to the meaqs, he 
should vote for the original mo- 
tion. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that 
every step hitherto taken by the 
bouse, seemed to indicate that they 
had relinquished all idea of a crimi- 
nal prosecution. Many supporters 
of this measure had declared, that if 
Jord Melville was removed from his 
majesty’s councils, they would not 
think of any further personal pro- 
ceedings. He then reviewed the 
whole of the circumstances, and con- 
cluded with stating, that he should 
consider himself guilty of infringing 
the most sacred principles of justice, 
if he did not give his negative to the 
motion. 

Mr. Grey contended, that since 
their former resolutions, new cir- 
cumstances bad come out, and par- 
ticularly the sum of 10,000/., of 
which the noble lord himself said, 
that he never would give any ac- 
count. If the parliament passed over 
such a declaration as that unpunished, 
there was an end of all responsibility 
in public officers, lie thought there 
was an irresistible mass of evidence 
to shew the criminality of the noble 
lord, and if the impeachment was 
not agreed to., he hoped the house 
would vote that he be proceeded 
against criminally. 

Mr. Robert Jiundas (son of lord 
Melville) spoke generally in justifi- 
cation of the conduct of the noble 
lord? 


Mr. Ellison was in favour of th# 
impeachment, and Mr. G. Vaosit- 
t?rt for a criminal proceeding, as 
the most effectual mode, and thq 
most consistent with economy. 

Mr. Banks said, that it alwayi 
appeared to him, that a civil prose- 
cution would be attended with no 
ultimate advantage, but a criminal 
suit was the only way in which the 
matter could be fully sifted and in- 
vestigated. He supported the pre- 
sent proceeding of the house, by a 
reference to similar proceedings 
against lord Hailifax in 1702, and 
that of the great duke of Malbo- 
rough in 1711. 

Mr. Canning contended that 
these instances were not applicable 
in the present case, and thought, that 
under the circumstance of the con- 
fusion and mixture in Trotter’s ac- 
counts, it was impossible for the 
noble lord to say positively whether 
Mr. Trotter did, or did not, derive 
any profit from the public money. 
After an elaborate review of the 
whole of the transactions, be pro- 
fessed himself to be adverse to the 
motion. 

Mr. B. Bathurst spoke in favour 
of the amendment. 

The Attorney General argued, 
that though the civil suit was no bar 
to criminal proceedings being insti- 
tuted by the house, but as it would 
not have beqn so in the case of $ny 
other prosecutor, it was for their 
discretion to determine whether 
they would not proceed by analogy. 
It was quite clear that there was 
legal guilt on the part of lord Mcl- 
viile, and that therefore he could 
not be acquitted ; but as the house 
had punished him for that already, 
and had also instituted a civil pro- 
cess against him, he hoped they 
would not now proceed in a way 
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which would disgrace any other 
prosecution. 

Mr. Whitbread made a very able 
and elaborate reply, after which 
the house divided, at 6 o’clock the 
following morning — for the impeach, 
ment 195 — against it 272 — majo- 
rity 77.— -*After which another divi- 
sion took place, on the amendment 
of Mr. Bond. For it 238 — agaiust 
it 229 — majority for the criminal 
prosecution 9. 

On the 11th of June, Mr. Whit- 
bread, after adverting to the com- 
munication made by Mr. Raikcs of 
the bank, to Mr. Pitt, of large sums 
of money being drawn from the 
bank of Eugland, and lodged at a 
private banker’s, observed, that 
though he considered it as gross 
negligence in that right honourable 
gentleman to have made no other 
enquiry into it than from lord Mel- 
ville, yet, as the evidence he gave, 
before the committee, was in a 
great measure satisfactory, he should 
not move any resolution on that 
subject. He then adverted to the 
warrant of the treasurer, exone- 
rating lord Melville from all respon- 
sibility respecting the deficiency of 
Mr. Jellico, which he said at least 
•required explanation, as he knew of 
no precedent for it, except in 
the exoneration of lord Grenville 
^or some secret service money en- 
trusted to a person who had ran 
away. It was a further neglect of 
duty in him, to have taken no steps 
to recover the remainder of that 
debt to the crown. Were the house 
to sanction such a waste of the pub- 
lic money, it might lead to very se- 
rious consequences. He then came 
to the most material part of the 
subject, the advance of 40,000/. to 
the house of Boyd and Benfield. It 
was true, that, in cases of emer- 
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gency, forms may easily be violated, 
but some record should be made of 
it, to prevent its being drawn into a 
precedent. It appeared,' that, in 
1796, Mr. Boyd contracted for a 
loan of 18,000,000/. : for a time, 
this loan was at a premium of 7 per 
cent, on the average, but afterwards 
fell to an average discount of 6 per 
cent? Under these circumstances, 
and there being a great want of 
money, he applied to the minister 
for a ^ loan of 40,000/. instead of 
bringing his scrip to market, like 
other mercantile houses. Mr. Boyd 
was iu the habit of contracting for 
loans, and entering into immense 
speculations. Had his house been 
solvent, the sum of 40,000/. would 
have been of little consequence to 
it; but if the minister had made 
due enquiry, he would have found " 
that it was in a state of great em- 
barrassment. The money, however, 
was advanced by lord Melville out 
of the naval fund, and though he 
admitted that no demands on the 
office of a paymaster went unpaid 
at the time, yet it could not bp 
said that no inconvenience was felt 
from this transaction the navy 
bills were not punctually paid, and 
every one observed, with concern, 
the shameful delay in the payments 
of the half-pay of the navy, which 
was generally six, and constantly 
three months in arrear. He then 
moved some resolutions, fopnded on 
these statements, and declared that 
no entry had been made of the 
transaction, nor any act of indetir- 
nity procured for the persons con- 
cerned in them. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, that, as the evidence he 
gave respecting the communication 
of Mr* Raikcs was. already before 
the house, he thought it unneces- 
sary 
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sary to say any more than, that the 
explanation given by lord Melville 
was such as, at the time, he thought 
satisfactory ; and as to the affair of 
Mr. .fellico, it was but a bare net 
of justice to lord Melville, and such 
as he would consent to do again 
under similar circumstances. Com- 
ing then to the main point in ques. 
tion, he observed, that the house 
of Boyd and Benfield had contracted 
for two loans in 1795-6, at the time 
when there was such a scarcity of 
money, it could not be obtained, 
even on good security, and they 
being the principal holders, an 
instalment of 40,000/. becoming 
due, they, on the same day, applied 
to government for a loan to that 
amount, in order to discharge it. 
Had the sum not then been advanced, 
a new loan must have been con- 
tracted for, on very disadvantageous 
terms, which would have incurred 
far greater loss to the nation, than 
that sum, even if it had been lost; 
but that was by no means the case; un- 
questionable security for it had been 
deposited in the hands of govern- 
ment, and every shilling of it was 
repaid. He knew that what he did 
was irregular, but perfectly justifi- 
able, at a period when the failure of 
that house, which did not happen 
till three years afterwards, might 
have been very injurious to public 
credit. 

Mr. t H. Lascelles justified the 
conduct of Mr. Pitt, but could not 
agree with thchonourablegentleman 
(Mr. Whitbread) as 1o the mode 
of stating the facts; he therefore 
moved, u that the advance of 
i€ 40,00 Qi. to the house of Boyd 
“ and Co. was highly expedient, in 
“ the existing circumstances, and 
“ attended with tho most beneficial 
“ effects*’* 


bjr. Fox thought the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had been want- 
ing in diligence and enquiry; that, 
in the affair of Jellico, lord Mel- 
ville had stated, that his debt had 
been contracted before he entered 
into office, whereas, the fact .was, 
that the greatest part of it accrued 
after he became treasurer of the 
navy; the blame then attaching to 
the honourable gentleman * (Mr. 
Pitt) was, that he granted lord 
Melville an acquittance upon false 
grounds, and in an unprecedented 
manner. He considered the trans- 
action in the case of Boyd to be 
not only contrary to statute law, 
but to the spirit of the constitution, 
and the principles of common sense. 
The precedent of such a loan wa# 
most alarmingly mischievous, and 
must, if suffered to be acted upon, 
establish a degree of arbitrary 
power in a minister. He did not 
mean to impeach his motive in the 
transaction, but his object was to 
provide against such an act growing 
into a precedent. With respect to 
the different modes of proceeding, 
recommended in this case, he de- 
clared he would prefer a bill of 
indemnity, in which the sense of the 
house might be so expressed, as 
to guard against the precedent 
complained of. After some further 
conversation, the previous question 
was put, and carried, on Mr. Whit- 
bread’s resolutions, and the sub. 
stance of Mr. Lascelles’s amendment 
agreed to. After which Mr. Las- 
ccllcs obtained leave to bring in a 
bill of indemnity for the said trans- 
action. 

On the 18th of June, in the 
house of lords, the Earl of Suffolk 
‘called the attention of the house to 
the importance of Ireland, as an 
integral part of the empire. He 
observcd| 
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observed, that tbg measure* fdopted 
far aaspendipg the habeas corpus 
act, and authorising the excrete of 
martial law in that country) proved 
it to be far from being in a tranquil 
state, and many of their lordships 
Knew, that the people were in a state 
of the most deplorable misery. 
What contributed much to this, wea 
the payment of ty tbes to clergy of a 
religion different to that of the pea. 
aantry of the country. Ha dwelt 
much on the bad effect of the 
restraints under which they labour* 
ed, and contended for the benefits 
that would result from thair eman* 
ftipation. Upon these grounds, he 
paved an address to his majesty, 
« praying for the appointment of 


u commissioners to enquire into the 
“ present state of Ireland, and to 
<< report the same to his majesty 
** and the two bouses of parlia- 

meat.” 

The Earl of Limerick said, that, 
as an Irishman, he would bear tes- 
timony, that Ireland was, for many 
years, and still continued to be, in a. 
state of progressive improvement, 
and opposed the motion, as he 
thought it cquld vie uo good, and, 
in the present state of affairs, might 
hgve dangerous consequences. 

The Duke of Norfolk spoke in 
support of the motion, in which he 
was opposed by Lord Ilaw keshury, 
and on the question boing put, it 
was negatived without a division. 
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Parliamentary Proceedings continued.— King's Message . — Claims of ike 
Duke of Athol . — Debate in the House of Lords upon the King's Mes- 
sage . — Address carried upon a Division , — Conversation upon the Subject 
of Lord Melville in the House of Commons . — Mr. Grey moves to take the 
State of the Nation into Consideration . — Debate thereon. — Division . — 
Motion lost. — Committee of Supply.— ^Three Millions and a Half voted in 
Aid of his Majesty. — -And Three Thousand Pounds annually to the Duka 
of Athol. — Mr. PauWs Motion on Indian Affairs. — Agreed to. — Mr. Lei- 
cester moves that Lord Melville should be proceeded against by Impeach- 
ment. — Interesting Debate.- — Previous Question moved and lost. — lm~ 
peachment carried — and proceeded upon . s — Form thereof — Managers 
named to conduct the same.— Petition of Mr. Todd Jones presented to ' Par- 
liament by Mr. Fox.*— Colonel Crawfords Motion on the State of the 
Military Defence of the Country.— Order of the Day moved thereon — -and 
earned. — Bill brought in to indemnify Mr. Trotter in the House of Com- 
ptons. — Debate upon it in the House of Lords. — Carried in both . — Opposi- 
tion to the Duke of Athols Bill in the House of Lords . — Ineffectual . — 
Bill passed. — Mr. Windham moves for Copies of the Correspondence res- 
pecting Captain Wright of the Vincenzo , now a Prisoner of War in 
France , — Agreed to. — King's Speech.- — Session concludes. 


O N the 19th day of June, lord 
llawkesbnry delivered to the 
house a message from his majesty, 
to the following effe6t ; 

His majesty thinks proper to 
acquaint the house oflor&j, that 
the communications which have 
taken place, and are still de- 
pending, between his majesty and 
some of the powers of the con- 
tinent, have not yet been brought 
to such a point, as to enable 
his majesty to lay the result of 
them before the house, or to enter 
into any farther explanation with 
the French government, consistent- 
ly with the sentiments expressed by 
his majesty at the opening of the 


present session, — but, J»is majesty 
conceives that it may be of essential 
importance, that he should have it 
in his power to avail himself of any 
favourable conjuncture forgiving gfo 
feet to such a concert with other 
powers, as may afford the best 
means of resisting the inordinate 
ambition of France ; or may bo 
most likely to lead to a termination 
of the present contest, on grounds 
consistent with permanent safety, 
the interest of his majesty’s domini- 
ons, and the security and indepenf 
deuce of Europe. His majesty 
therefore recommends it to thf 
house of lords, to consider of mak- 
ing provision for enabling his ma- 
jesty 
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jesty to take such measures, and 
enter into such engagements, as the 
exigency of affajj may require. 

At an early period of the session 
a petition was presented to the 
house of commons, on the part of 
the duke of Athol, claiming compen- 
lation for- certain royalties* which 
he formerly possessed in the Isle of 
Sian ; and which, though now va- 
lued at 620,000/. had been sold at 
the inadequate price of 70,000/. 
This petition had been referred to 
* committee, who had reported in 
favour of the claim ; and on the 
.19th, a motion was made, that the 
house should resolve itself info a 
committee on that report. 

. Mr. Frankland opposed the mo- 
tion. The sale made between the 
ancestor of the noble duke and the 
crown, was an open and honourable 
.one, and the purchase money given 
was thought to be very ample at the 
time: if the revenues have siuce in- 
creased, it is because they were bet- 
ter managed, and under the direc- 
tion of the British parliament. 

Mr. Rose observed, that the bar- 
gain was a compulsory one upon the 
Athol family, and that nothing more 
■was now required, but a very mo- 
derate compensation, whidi was to 
be paid out of the existing surplus 
revenues of the island ; and, after 
some debate, the house divided. 
Ayes, 05, — Noes, 38, — majority in 
favour of the claim 57. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented a message from his majes- 
ty, similar to that delivered to the 
bouse of lords. 

On the 20th, in the house of 
lords, the order of the day being 
read for taking his majesty’s mes- 
sage Into consideration, the earl of 
Carysfort observed, that the sum 
of five mifliotfs, now proposed to be 


placed in the hands of minister*, for 
subsidiary purposes, was equal to the 
" whole revenue of many potentates 
of the first rank in Europe. He 
thought that a general system of 
frequently communicating to parlia- 
ment the state of political affairs, 
ought to have been adopted : had 
that been the case, we should notnow 
have been without an ally upon the 
continent ; nor, at this time, had to 
fear the effects of the preponderating 
power and influence of France. 
That had long been the practice of 
our ancestors, and particularly at 
the period of forming the grand al- 
liance against France, whea parlia- 
ment frequently advised the king 
on the preferable line of conduct 
to be pursued. He then moved an 
address to his majesty, u praying 
u that he would not prorogue the 
u parliament, until he should be en- 
u abled more fully to communicate 
iC the state of his negotiations with 
u foreign powers.” 

Lord Mnlgravc observed, . that, 
with respect to the negotiations in 
question, their actual state rendered 
it improper to make a communica- 
tion to parliament upon them ; he 
would therefore put it to the house, 
whether, at the present moment, and 
under the existing circumstances, 
they would not put the same confi- 
dence in ministers, which they had 
done on similar Occasions ? 

Lord Hawkesbury said, he could 
see no solid reason whatever for 
adopting the amendment :« — to com- 
municate negotiations, while pend- 
ing, would, in his opinion, be to 
frustrate their objects ; he should 
therefore resist the motion. 

The earl of Carlisle thought, there 
could be no hesitation in agreeing 
to the amendment. It could not be 
supposed that he could be so absurd 

as 
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u to require information relative to 
the negotiation, while it was de- 
pending ; he should therefore vote 
for the amendment. 

A conversation of considerable 
length then took place, between 
earls Darnley, Westmoreland, Suf- 
folk, Spencer, Carnarvon, and lord 
Harrowby; after which lord Sid- 
mouth observed, that this was not 
a vote of credit, but a motion to 
empower his majesty to apply a sum 
already voted in the last year, in 
which was nothing unusnal or in* 
consistent with parliamentary usage, 
liis lordship proceeded to answer 
several arguments, urged against his 
majesty’s ministers, spoke highly 
of the state both of the army and 
navy, and concluded a very able 
speech, by supporting the original 
motion. 

Lord Holland supported the a- 
mendment : — he could give no con- 
fidence to ministers, who, he con- 
tended, had done nothing for the 
benefit of the country, or to rescue 
it from its dreadful situation. 

Lord Grenville was of opinion, 
that great sacrifices should be made 
to procure the co-operation of con- 
tinental powers, particularly of 
Russia ; yet he did not feel himself 
at liberty to say, that five millions 
was no more than a.recompence for 
the part that the country was willing 
to take in the business. He strongly- 
reprobated the total want of capaci- 
ty in the ministers, and their con- 
duct in the peace of Amiens; for* 
which reasons, he could not think 
of trusting such unheard-of confi- 
dence, as that now required, in the 
same bands; he should therefore 
vote for the amendment. 

The Lord Chancellor defended 
the peace of Amiens, as the found- 
ation of that patriotic zeal, by 
X 


which the country was now so effec- 
tually defended. As to the ques- 
tion before the house, he saw no 
necessity whatever for continuing 
the session of parliament beyond the 
usual period. After some farther 
conversation the question was put, 
when the house divided. — Contents 
111 , — non-contents, 58, — majority 
for the address, 53. 

On the 20th day of J une, in the 
house of commons, on resuming the 
subject of Lord Melville, Mr. Bond 
wished to know if 40,0001. advanc- 
ed to Boyd and Benfield, and the 
case of Jellico, would be excluded 
in the instructions to the attorney 
general, as not of sufficient impor- 
tance to be made the ground of 
charge. Mr. Whitbread had no 
particular wish that they should. 

'The Attorney General wished to 
be furnished, by the house, with such 
matter, as might bo made the ground 
of criminal charge. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought it would be proper to ex P 
elude, by specific resolutions, such 
matter as it was not advisable to 
prosecute, and to state distinctly, 
by resolutions, what was to be pro- 
secuted. With regard to the diffi- 
culties arising as to the manner of 
proceeding, he hoped the attention 
of the house would be /called to this 
matter on an early day, and that 
those who disapproved of any part 
of the course lately agreed on, 
would then have an opportunity 
^ of supporting the most constitution- 
al measure, corresponding, to the 
circumstances. 

Mr. F ox was for the mode by im- 
peachment, and thought the most 
parliamentary course was, a motion, 
and an amendment upon it. He could 
by no means admit those difficulties 
. stated by the attorney general, who, 

in 
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fo tiit pT%tetm$m it mte& by the ry, as shewed, that the objects of the 
IWlttte, Was responsible. war, (and they were the limitation 

Mr. Sheridan was of opinion, of her power) Were far from being 
that the hOuiC having come to the re* accomplished. After discussing all 
eolation of adopting a criminal pro* these points, in great detail, he con;, 
ieeutrdn, St was a delicate question eluded by moving, “ an humble ad. 
to think Of recalling that resolution, “ dress to his majesty, praying that 

111 order to return to another, in u the parliament might not be pro- 

jHrefereUce to Which it had been 6i fogued, until he might be enabled 
adopted. “ to afford to that house more fuil 

Mr. Canning thought it worthy u information with respect to his 
the consideration of the house, (if u relations with foreign powers, 
Opportunity offered) whether it . u and his. views and prospects ip the 
should not re-consider the great u contest in which the country was 
Constitutional question, whether a u engaged/* 
ttan should be tried by his peers Lord Castlereagh controverted 
OY not. After some further conver- the principal points, to which the 
nation, Mr. Bond^a notice of an in- honourable gentleman adverted, 
IftrilCtiOO with respect to JeHico's contending that our finances, army, 
business, was fixed for Tuesday* and navy, were never in so flourish. 

On the same day, Mr. Grey made big a situation as at present; and 
b)s promised motion on the state of declared, that, as no parliamentary 
public affairs. He described the ground had been made out for the 
itate of the country, whether in motion, he should meet it with a 
point of commerce, finance, the negative. 

condition Of the army or navy, or Mr. W. Windham and lord Tem- 
the Chances of the war, to be ex* pie spoke in favour of the motion, 
tremely critical. It was therefore and Mr. Canning against it. After 
teeCCSSary to investigate,, What were a debate, into the details of which 
the grounds upon which the war we shall not enter, as all the topics 
was commenced ? What the objects introduced into it had been discuss* 
to Which it was directed ? What the ed before, in the course of the ses- 
jprospfects of success ? and what was sion, at 3 o’clock in the morning 
the best policy to be pursued in the the house divided, — for the motion 
conduct of it.--- At the beginning of 1 10, — against it H6 1, ^-majority 
the war, it was promised^ that it 151. 

Would add no more to the capital of On the next day, the Chancellor 
V>ur debt, thafi What would be ex- -of the Exchequer, in a committee of 
tlftguished by the operations of the^ supply, moved, u that a sum not 
Sinking fund ; and yet 30,000,000fr (( exceeding 3,500,000/* be granted 
Ut least, had been since added to that u to his majesty, to enable him to 
capital. He then went into the state u enter into such engagements, and 
Of the army and navy, and contend- lC take such measures, as the exigent 
cdthatthey wereboth in want of great <4 ties of affairs demand.” 
improvement. France, at the same Mr. Fox opposed the motion, as 
time, Was grown more powerful than no explanation had been given of 
iveron the continent ; and had made the objects for which it had been 
inch unexpected ad Vances in her na- Intended. If it v?erb meant to en- 
gage 
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gage Russia to CO-operate, the pre- 
vailing opinion was, that Russia 
could do nothing, without the as- 
sistance of Prussia aftd of Austria ; 
end of either of these he saw Do 
hope whatever. As to Prussia, he 
thought there was more reason ra- 
ther for fear than hope ; and if 
Austria were to move, the experi- 
ence of the past afforded ground to 
apprehend the result would he, that 
she would be obliged to submit to 
whatever terms the enemy should 
dictate. If Austria chose the alter- 
native of holding out to the last, 
there would be danger of the total 
extinction of the second power in 
Europe ; and, if she chose the other 
more probable alternative, of treat- 
ing for peace, we should then be 
driven, after all our efforts and ex- 
pcncc, either to make a separate 
peace, or carry on a defensive war. 
Jf a well connected alliance could 
be formed with Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and the other powers of 
Europe, it would afford hopes, that 
we might obtain reasonable terms of 
peace ; but in any other sort of al- 
liance^ he could see no hopes what- 
ever. His opinion was, that instead 
of declining to treat,, we should 
have offered to France reasonable 
terms of peace. If they were ac- 
cepted, a great object would be 
and if rejected, the more 
reasonable they were, the more 
Would it tend to rou2e all Europe 
against her. 

The Chancellor Of the Exchequer 
thought it a strange sort of reason- 
ing, that no Concert should be en-. 
tered into, for fear it should make 
tiiatteft Worse. Were We to wait till 
all the po Wer of resistance wa* gone ? 
tf We were at peace with the coun- 
try, and endeavoured to excite other 
power* against it, We should deserve 


the odious character of being the 
disturber* of Europe ; bat, when 
Unjustly attacked, he saw no odium 
attached to the attempt Of calling 
other powers to our assistance, and 
particularly in the present case, 
when our interest, and that of the 
Continent, Was so closely connected, 
that the security of both, in a great * 
measure, depended on their co- 
operation. There were some 
points itt the honourable gentle- 
man’s speech, to which, were he at 
liberty to do so, he might give a 
satisfactory answer ; but he had no 
hesitation in saying, that if the ina- 
bility of other powers to make war 
arose from deficiencies of finance, 
it was our duty and interest not to 
withhold those means from them.-^ 
After some further conversation, 
the motion was agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
afterwards moved, ct that the $um 
u of 3,000/. per annum be granted 
u to the duke of Athol, a* a cotft- 

pensatioh for the royalties, re- 
Cl venues, &c. &c. formerly posses*- 
c< ed by his family in the Isle of 
u Man, the one-fourth of the pro* 
u sent estimate of the revenues of 
<c the island,” which, after a short 
debate, Was agreed to. 

On the 25th of June, Mr Tanlt, 
after commenting on the difficulties 
he had to encounter, in urging grave 
matters of charge against the mar- 
quis Wellesley, governor general 
Of India, Observed that, notwith- 
standing its brilliancy the house 
must have perceived, during the ad- 
ministration of that nobleman, that 
India was deluged with blood, its 
prihees dethroned, its ancient fami- 
lies ruined, and the spoils of our 
nearest allies added to the resources 
Of the company. In order to elu- 
cidate and prove the facta he had 
$ t# 
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to bring forward, he moved for a driven oat of that, and thinking 
variety of official documents, which, that a criminal prosecution was bet- 
after some trifling conversation, was ter than none at all, they had join- 
agreed to. ed the other party of 4S, who op- 

Mr. Ley c ester moved, that the posed that measure, which made up , 
house proceed, by impeachment, the majority. After a long debate, 
against lord Melville, for the of- which turned more upon points of 
fences charged against him in the re- form, and on the consistency of 
port, and the attorney general be parliamentary proceedings, than on 
directed to stay proceedings. The the merits of the charges, and in 
grounds on which he made the mo- which the solicitor general, Mr. 
tion, were, that the rank and sta- Banks, Sir W. Burroughs, Mr. C. 
tion of the defendant demanded all Wynne, Mr R. Williams, the chan- 
the respect due to the high order, cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Whit- 
of which he was a member — that bread, Mr. Fox, Mr. H. Addington, 
the trial of an accused person, before Mr. R. Dundas, and Mr. Ker took 
bis peers, was more consistent with .part, — the house divided, upon a 
the spirit of the constitution — that motion made by Mr. Fox, for pro- 
there was a strictness of proceeding ceeding to the other orders of the 
in courts of law, which must be pro- day, on which the numbers were, . 
ductive of embarrassment in point ayes, 143, — noes, 1 66 , — majority 
' of form — and, that a proceeding by 23. The question for the impcach- 
impeachment would be more inju- ment was then carried, without a 
rious to the noble lord where he division, and an order made 44 that 
was guilty, and advantageous to 44 Mr. Whitbread do go to the lords, 
him where he was innocent. 44 and at their bar, in the name of 

Mr. Bond opposed the motion, 44 the house of commons, and of all 
on the same ground which he took, 44 the commons of the united king- 
when moving for a criminal prose- 44 dom of great Britain and I reland^ 
cution. He thought, that a resolu- 44 impeach Henry viscount Melville 
tion, deliberately agreed to, by a 44 of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
majority of the fullest meeting of 44 and acquaint them, that this house 
the house ever known, ought not 44 will, in due time, exhibit particu- 
to be so hastily rescinded, and cal- 44 lar articles against him, and make 
led upou parliament to assert its 44 good the same.” Which message 
character, and take care not to ex- was delivered by Mr. Whitbread, 
Iiibit the miserable spectacle of in- accompanied by a great number of 
considerately changing its mostdeli- commoners, at the bar of their lord- 
berate resolutions, and leave it in ships, on the following day. After 
the power of any one to overturn which, a committee was appointed, 
the most solemn decisions, on a to prepare the articles of impeach- 
notice of twenty-four hours. ment, consisting of Mr. Whitbread, 

The Attorney General supported Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, Mr. Sheridan, 
the motion, and contended, that the lord Henry Petty, lord Marsham, 
mode of a criminal prosecution did Mr. Giles, lord Folkstone, Mr. 
not constitute a great majority of Raine, Dr. Lawrence, Mr. Creevy, 
the house. Those who voted for Mr. Holland, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. 
impeachment were 195, but bein^ Kinnaird, lord J., Hamilton, Mr. C. 

Wynne, 
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Wynne, Mr. W. Smith, LordPor- 
chester, Mr. Jekyll, Mr. Morris, 
and Lord Temple. 

On the 28 th of June, Mr. Fox 
presented a petition from Mr. Todd 
Jones, confined in Cork gaol, com- 
plaining of various Jiardships. The 
petition stated, amongst a variety of 
matter, his having been arrested by 
virtue of a warrant which he never 
saw. Ilis having been confined in 
the guard- house of Bandon, and af- 
terwards in the south gaol of the 
county of Cork, and in the provost 
prison of the same city ; his being 
refused seeing his friends and rela- 
tions; that he had remained in cus- 
tody twenty months, to the mate- 
rial injury of his health ; that hav- 
ing resigned his income into the 
hands of his creditors, he had sub- 
sisted on the gaol allowance ; that 
he was at the age of fifty-two years, 
and very* infirm. He therefore 
prayed the house to take his case 
into consideration, and grant him 
such redress as in its judgment and 
benevolence might seem meet. Mr. 
F03 said he had every reason to be- 
lieve the petitioner’s statement to 
be a true one ; he did not think it 
necessary to go into* the case at 
large, it was generally stated, and 
he believed no where denied, that an 
offer had been made of his enlarge- 
ment, if he pleased to accept it, in 
England, which offer clearly proved 
that nothing could be urged against 
him. He understood Mr. Jones’s 
health had suffered materially, which 
circumstancedeserved consideration. 
He hoped that those who had the 
power to give redress, would give 
attention to the circumstances of 
this petition. He then moved the 
petition do lie onlhe table. 

Mr. Sheridan also strongly re- 
commended the petition to the con* 

Vo l. XLVII. 


sideration of Mr. Pitt ; and after a 
short observation from Mr. Vansit- 
tart, the petition was ordered to be 
laid on the table. 

O11 the same day Colonel Crau- 
furd rose to make his promised mo- 
tion : he lamented the subject had 
been postponed to so late a period 3 
many important reforms and im- 
provements, he thought, might be 
introduced during the present year. 
He took a comparative review of 
the opinions expressed by Messrs. 
Pitt, Fox, Windham, &c. on a for- 
mer occasion, and contended, that, 
in consequence of the war with 
Spain, our military force was, in a 
proportionate degree, more inade- 
quate to the contest we were en- 
gaged in, than it was last year. 
Upon a full review of the whole of 
the case, he thought that, by a judi- 
cious and moderate conduct, that 
war might have been avoided. The 
main question was, whether our si- 
tuation was better or worse than it 
was before that war was under* 
taken. From a variety of conside* 
rations, he contended that it was 
worse ; though the addition made 
to our navy was as great as that of 
the enemy, it should be considered 
that ours was a defensive, theirs an 
offensive war. He then proc&dcd 
to examine, whether there was any 
augmentation of our army, to ba- 
lance that which the enemy had re- 
ceived in his navy, for which pur- 
pose he entered into a variety of de- 
tails, too voltnqinous for the limits 
of this work, to shew that they were 
not. Our forces were scattered 
throughout the vast extent of our 
East and West India possessions; 
that of the enemy was united. The 
prime minister himself, not long 
since, expressed great apprehensions 
of an immediate invasion j and as a 
i com- 
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combined fleet of the enemy, from 
Cadiz and Toulon, could easily be 
collected, it should be recollected that 
if the anchorage of the Downs and the 
Straights ivere, only fqr a few days, 
in their possession, it would suffice 
their flotillas to effect the di>em- 
barkatiqn of an immense array on 
our coasts. In reviewing the whole of 
our military .establishment, he pur- 
sued nearly the same line of argu. 
jnept before taken by Mr. Wind- 
ham, and dwelt with particular ri- 
dicule upon the volunteer system, 
and especially that part of it which 
conferred not only, military title, 
but military rank, upon pastry- 
cooks, and other men of that de- 
scription, whq had pever seeq any 
service, and whonf experienced offi- 
cers qf the line would disdain to 
serve under. He adverted to the 
defective state of the fortifications 
of this country, and strongly re- 
commended the erection of martello 
towers, in those places where they 
might be deemed necessary. He 
also- strongly insisted on the neces- 
sity of admitting Roman Catholics 
fully into the military service, and the 
benefits that would spring from en- 
listing men for a limited period, and 
concluded a speech of four hours, 
embracing almost every point and 
^topic, by moving a series of resolu- 
tion^, the grand purport of which 
was, that, It not appearing that 
Ci his majesty’s ministers have any 
intention of proposing any new 
measure, with a view to the fpr- 
thering the recruiting service, or 
ci to the improvement of our military 
ct system ; this house do therefore 
resolve itself into a cpmmittee, to 
u deliberate on these highly impor- 
taut subjects.” 

Lord Castlereagh did not think 
that any thing urged by the ljo- 

. 


pourable colonel would induce the 
house to go into a committee ; h e 
contended strongly against the dan- 
ger of the measure of enlisting men 
for a limited time, and adduced an in- 
stance to prove it : he took a compa- 
rative view of the regular army, mi- 
litia, and volunteers, all of wfiiph he 
maintained to be more powerful, 
and afforded much greater security, 
than at any period heretofore. He 
saw no ground of charge against 
government; he should, therefore, 
move the order of the day. 

Sir James Pultency was of opinion 
that the mode of enlisting for a 
term of years, would be productive 
pf no gqod consequence. 

General Nortqn was of tfic same 
opinion, and saw no sort of neces- 
sity for going into a committee. 

Sir \V. Erski ne contended for the 
volunteer system, as being the sheet 
anchor of the state. 

After some further conversation, 
in which Mr. Windham w as the only 
one who sided with the honourable 
mover, the motion was put, and ne- 
gatived without a division. 

On the 1st of July, Mr. Wilber- 
force moved for the appointment of 
commissioners to enquire into the 
claims of the Duke of Athol. He 
thought it, however, very extraor- 
dinary, that, after forty years, tha^ 
house should be called upon again 
tq open a transaction which had 
been settled to the satisfactipq of 
all parties. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
begged it might be recollected that a. 
rigorous rae^sqre had then been re- 
sorted to by that house ; he, there- 
fore, hoped the house would give 
w ith a liberality worthy the great 
object submitted to them, and be- 
coming the honoqr aud the character 
qf parliament. 
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Mr. Windham spoke in support 
mi the motion. It could not be al- 
leged that any part of the lawful 
property of the duke of Athol had 
been taken from him; and he did not 
fee but that parliament had as good 
a right to legislate in the Isle of 
Man (in order to suppress the 
practice of smuggling) as in Guern- 
sey or Jersey, and lie must consider 
this < i s u a mere job of. the mi- 
nister.” 

Mr. Sheridan declared that the in- 
situation of the honourable gentle- 
man (job) had been refuted, at least 
fire times overj in the discussion on 
the subject. He supported the 
claims of the noble duke, merely 
on the merit of those claims. He 
then read several extracts from let- 
ters, and other papers, to shew that 
the bargain was absolutely forced 
upon the duke of Athol, and, after 
a few further observations, on the 
injustice and oppression of that con- 
tract, concluded with giving his ne- 
gative to the motion. 

After some further discussion of 
the subject, the house divided, for 
the motion 23 » against it 61, majo- 
rity 38. 

On the 2d of July, Mr. Whit- 
bread brought in a bill for indemni- 
fying Mr. Trotter and others, giviug 
evidence in the case of Lord Mel- 
ville, which was read a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second 
time the next day. 

On the resuming of the subject of 
the Athol claims, Mr. Creeyey and 
Lord Temple w^re decidedly against 
the bill. Lord Temple observed, 
that it well deserved the epithet of 
“ a scandalous job.” 

(Lionel Stanley thought it a mea- 
sure of justice. 

Mr, Sheridan and Lord de BU- 


quiere spoke in favour of the bill, 
Mr. Calcraft and Mr* Wilberforce 
against it; after which the house 
divided, for the third reading 42, < 
against it 12 — majority 30. 

On the 4th of July, Mr. Whit 
bread brought up the report of the 
committee appointed to draw up the 
articles of impeachment against 
Lord Melville, and moved (i that 
u the report do lie on the table, and 
u be printed for the use of the 
** house :” agreed to. He then, 
moved, u that the report be taken 
“ into, consideration on Monday 
u next,” which was ordered. 

(For the articles of impeachment 
exhibited against Lord Viscount 
Melville,. see the Appendix.) 

Then followed the third reading 
of Trotter’s indemnity bill, in the 
discussion of which it seemed to be 
the prevailing opinion,, that the 
clause proposed by Mr. Whitbread 
was not sufficient for its object, as 
it would, not relieve Mr. Trotter 
from all embarrassment in the deli- 
very of his testimony ; as it might 
make a very unfavourable impres- 
sion on the minds of those who . 
might have afterwards to decide 
upon his conduct as a jury. 

Mr. Whitbread had no objection 
to withdraw his clause, provided 
another was introduced by the 
honourable baronet (Sir W. El ford) ? 
to-morrow, that would answer his 
intention ; which was afterwards 
done in the following manner, viz. 
that after the words “ indemnified 
for ahy public acts,” should be 
inserted “ and against any public 
u money he. may have applied, con- 
trary to law, during the time 
Ci that viscount Melville was trea- 
i6 surer Qf the navy.” 

I 2 After 
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After seme further discussion the 
hill was passed, and Mr. Whitbread 
ordered to carry the same to the 
lords for their concurrence. 

On July the 3th Mr. Wickham ad- 
dressed the house on the subject of 
the petition of Mr. Todd Jones. 
He stated, that had he knowd of the 
honourable gentleman’s intention of 
bringing the same before the house, 
he would have fully vindicated his 
own conduct, and that of the Irish 
government, with regard to the 
charge which the petition stated. 
With respect to the three particular 
points in the petition, he should ob- 
serve, that he had been treated with 
every possible consistent mildness ; 
but the Irish government had found 
that, consistently with the opinion of 
the law-officers of Ireland, and the 
ministers here, they would have in- 
curred a deep responsibility, had 
they complied with the demand of 
the petitioner for unconditional 
freedom. And for the third point, 
he assured the house that nothing 
could be farther from the disposi- 
tion of the Irish government than 
the wanton oppression of any pri- 
soner. The honourable gentleman 
concluded by observing, that the 
result, he had no doubt, would com- 
pletely justify the conduct pf the 
Irish government. 

The Speaker closed this business, 
by observing, that no member 
could be allowed to speak further on 
this subject, there being no motion 
before the house. 

On July the 9th, in the house of 
lords, on the order for the commit, 
ment of Trotter’s Indemnity Bill, 

The Lord Chancellor said he con- 
sidered this as a bill of much im- 
portance. He adverted to the pre- 
amble of the bill, and the three 
propositions it contained, of which 
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they had no information, viz. an 
impeachment, before they knew 
what it was— certain acts done, 
which acts they knew nothing of ; 
and the proposed indemnity. He 
highly disapproved of indemnifica- 
tions, in the way proposed. He 
should not object to the bill’s going 
to k committee, but advised acting 
upon the established principles of 
the law. 

Lord Holland, at considerable 
length, contended, that the case be- 
fore them admitted of no such con- 
structions. A true and correct tes- 
timony was the object aimed at, and 
their lordships should not be over 
scrupulous ; he, therefore, hoped 
no alteration would be made in the 
bill, tending to defeat an object, 
equally evident and laudable. 

Lord Hawkesbury professed him- 
self friendly to the bill, which was 
a fair one, and borne out by the 
practice of parliament, and at the 
same time recommended as little de- 
lay as possible. 

Lord Sidmouth agreed in a great 
deal of what fell from the noble 
lord, and hoped no .impediment 
would be thrown in the way of sub- 
stantial justice, or the innocence of 
the accused. 

After a few further observations, 
the bill was ordered for a third read- 
ing. On the same day, in the house 
of commons, Mr. Whitbread moved 
for “ leave to bring in a bill to con- 
44 tinue the powers of the committee 
44 during the recess. 9 ’ 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that the objections to the bill 
were, in his opinion, insurmounta- 
ble f The motion, if agreed to, 
would amount to a direct inroad 
upon the constitution. 

A short conversation now took 
place upon Lord Melville’s case, 

after 
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after which, on the suggestion of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, a 
notion was pot< in the exact terms 
of the precedent in M r. Hastings's 
impeachment. The motion was 
then agreed to, and the committee 
of impeachment ordered to prepare 
and bring in the bill. 

On July the 10th, in the house 
of lords, the order for the third 
reading of Trotter's indemnity bill 
being moved, 

The Lord Chancellor rose, and 
stated the amendments he intended 
to propose in the bill. These gene- 
rally tended to correct the wording 
and phraseology in different parts 
of the bill ; first, with respect to the 
mode of expressing the impeachment 
of Lord Melville: secondly, who the 
persons were intended to be indem- 
nified, &c. His lordship then put 
several cases to prove the necessity 
of these amendments. He then 
proposed amendments to the above 
effect, and lastly, to leave out the 
words, “ and civil suits.” 

After an elaborate debate, it was 
agreed that this bill do pass, subject 
to the opinion of the judges. 

On the question for the third 
reading of the bill for granting ad- 
ditional compensation to the Athol 
family, 

The Marquis of Buckingham 
rose to oppose it. He went into a 
variety of arguments and detail, to 
prove that there was no such thing 
as sovereignty belonging to the 
lords of the Isle of Man, nor had 
it ever existed. In the whole of the 
original transaction, there was an 
anxious wish to do justice. If the 
present case was an appeal to libe- 
rality, the policy of the case should 
always be considered \ but he Con- 
sidered it to be impossible fo esti- 
aurte the compensation according to 


any standard or criterion whatever. 
He then stated a few more observa- 
tions respecting the money to be 
paid at the exchequer, for which 
the public officer was rendered re* 
sponsible ; he begged to repeat, be- 
fore he sat down, that in nothing he 
had said, had he intended any disre- 
spect to the noble family who were 
the present claimants. 

The Earl of Westmoreland con* 
sidered that the transfer was alto- 
gether compulsory on the part of 
the Athol family, so that, if the terms 
were not fair at that time, the pre- 
sent duke had a right to compensa- 
tion. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was 
one of those to whom the claim had 
been originally referred, arid he had 
coincided in the general opinion of 
the crown lawyers, that the compen- 
sation was fully adequate, Upon 
the whole, he considered that it 
would be a most alarming precedent, 
now to open a transaction that had 
been closed so long as forty years 
ago. 

After a few observations from the 
earls of. Suffolk and Carlisle, the 
dukes of Norfolk and Clarence, and 
a few amendments proposed, which 
were negatived, the bill was read a 
third time and passed, after a divi- 
sion of twenty-four against five. 

A verbal protest against the bill 
was then entered on the journals of 
the house, (for which seethe Ap- 
pendix.) 

On the same day, in the house 
of commons, Mr. Whitbread brought 
in a bill to prevent the proceedings 
in the impeachment of Lord Mel- 
ville’ from being affected by any 
prorogation or dissolution of par- 
liament ; which bill was read a first 
•fitfd Second time, xwmffi itted, afitt 
the report brought up. 

I 3 Upon 
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Upon the motion for agreeing to 
the report, the Attorney General 
and Mr. Speaker conceived that the 
second part of the bill seemed to 
cast some doubt upon the privileges 
and jurisdiction of the house, to 
continue an impeachment, notwith- 
standing any prorogation or disso- 
lution of parliament. 

The bill, after being altered ac- 
cording to the Speaker's suggestion, 
was engrossed, read a third time, 
passed, and ordered to the lords. 

On the 11th day of July Mr. Wind- 
ham rose, and moved, 44 That an 
44 humble address be presented to 
44 his majesty, that he will be gra- 
44 ciouslv pleased to give directions 
44 that there be laid before this 
44 house copies of such correspon- 
44 dcnce as may have taken place 
44 between his majesty's govern- 
44 meat and the government of 
44 France, or with that of any 
44 other country, relative ty the 
44 treatment or exchange of captain 
44 Wright, late of his majesty's sloop, 
44 Vincego, and now a prisoner of 
44 war in close confinement in 
44 France.” 

Sir Sidney Smith, in seronding the 
motion, felt that he was acquitting 
himself of a duty he owed to his gal- 
lant friend, and to every officer in 
the navy. The gallant officer then 
read a letter, descriptive, not only 
of the situation of captain Wright, 
and also of the engagement in which 
the Vincego was captured, but also 
of the subsequent hardships the gal- 
lant captain, and his brave officers 
and crew, had suffered, and were 
then suffering ; towards the conclu- 
sion of which the.gallant Sir Sidney 
Smith was. so overcome by the 
weight of his feelings, that he was 
at times deprived of articulation, tad 
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in the end obliged to break off 
abruptly. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that as well as those, some ad- 
ditional papers were necessary, in 
order to bring the matter more fully 
before the house. 

The motion was then agreed to, 
as also that of the chancellor* of 
the exchequer, 44 That there be laid 
44 before the house, a copy of a let- 
44 ter from W. Marsden, esq. to E. 
44 Cooke, esq. under secretary of 
44 state, dated the 17th of July, 
“ ] 504, with a copy of its inclo- 
44 sure from Mr. Riviere, of the 
44 marine department, ^t Paris.” — 
And also, 44 a copy of a letter from 
44 E. Cooke, esq. to W. Marsden, 
44 esq. secretary to the commission- 
44 ers of the admiralty, in answer 
44 thereto, dated the 28th of Au- 
44 gust, 1804.” 

On the 12th of July, after some 
trifling business had been dispatched, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
lord chancellor, earl Camden, and 
lord llawkesbury, (in their robes) 
took their seats as his majesty’s 
commissioners. After some time, 
the speaker, attended by the whole 
house of commons, appeared at 
the bar, and the royal assent hav- 
ing been given by commission to 
several bills, the lord chancellor, 
in his majesty’s name, delivered jbl 
speech to the following purport : — 

44 We have it in command from 
44 his majesty to express the satis. 
44 faction with which he has ob- 
4 ‘ served the proofs you have given, 
44 in the present session, of , your 
44 constant regard for the honour of 
44 his crown and the interest of his 
44 dominions; and particularly tfie 
44 measures you have adopted for 
44 strengthening his majesty’s hands 

44 at 
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44 at this important conjuncture, by 
44 the augmentation of the dis- 
44 poseable military force of the 
44 kingdom.’* 

44 Gentlemen of the housfe Of 
44 commons, 

44 His majesty has directed us 
<c particularly to thank you, in his 
41 majesty’s name, for the xeal and 
44 liberality with which you hate 
44 granted the large supplies which 
44 the necessity of the public service 
44 has required:’* 

44 My lords and gentlemen, 

44 His majesty has not been ena- 
44 bled yet to communicate to you 
44 the result of the negociations in 
44 which he is engaged with powers 
44 on the continent ; but, you may 
44 rest assured, that ad step will be 
44 omitted, on his majesty’s part, 
44 for promoting such d edneert as 
44 may affords the best prospect of 
44 restoring general and permanent 
44 tranquillity ; or may, if ne’ces- 
44 sary, furnish the means Of repfel- 
44 ling with vigotir the continued 
44 encroach mfctits dri the pdrt of 
44 the French government, which 
44 threaten, evety day, mdre and 
44 more, the liberty and indeffen. 
44 dence of all the nations of Eu- 
44 rope.” 

The Commission for proroguing 
fhe parliament was then read, after 
tvhich the lord chancellor said, 

44 My lords and gentlemen, 

44 By virtue Of his majesty’s cOirt- 
44 mission, under the great seal, to 
44 us and other lords directed, and 
44 ndw read, we do, iri his radjes- 
44 ty’s name, and in obedience to 
44 his commands, prorogue this pafr- 
44 liameht, to Thursday fhe 2kd day 
44 of August next.” 

The commons then withdrew 


from the bar, and their lordships 
retired. 

After the return of the Commons 
to their own house, a memorial of 
the navy board, in answer to the 
third naval report, was presented to 
the house by Mr: Dickenson, junr. 
This brought on a debate as to the 
propriety of presenting such memo* 
rial at so late a period of the session. 
Mr. Kinnaird was particularly warm 
on the subject. 

Mr. Sheridan requested the de- 
bate might be suspended, to allow 
him to present a petition from 
captain Woo dj relative to the con- 
duct of admiral Duckworth in the 
West Indies. 

A message was then announced 
from the lords, which put a stop to 
Mr. Sheridan’s motion. The message 
wa$, 44 That the lords have taken the 
44 message of fhe commons, of the 
44 5th of July, inst. into considera- 
41 tiori, relating to the message of 
44 the lords, requesting fhecoinmons 
44 fo communicate to the lords the 
44 evidence upon which they passed 
44 the bill fdr securing an annuity on 
44 John, now duke of Athol, &c. 

■ 44 &c.” The messenger having 
withdrawn, and the message having 
been taken into consideration, a 
message Was sent to the lords, pur- 
porting the refusal of the commons 
to the request, as trenching upon 
fheir rights and privileges. The 
Speaker, and members present, then 
went up to the house of lords, to 
hedr fhe royal assent, by commis- 
sion, given to several public and pri- 
vate bills, after which the members 
separated — Thus ended the third 
session of the second parliament of 
the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

I 4 CHA£. 
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CHAP. XI. 


affairs of Europe**— Retrospect.— Situation of Spain . — Diplomatic Affairs. 
—Artifices of Trance to embroil Spain and England.— Correspondence 
between the English Ambassador and the Prince of Peace . — Becomes per- 
sonal , and concludes.— Further Discussions. — Understanding between the 
Courts of London and Madrid , as to the Treaties between the latter Power 
and France.— ^fraction thereof by Spain*— Spanish Armaments. — Re- 
monstrances of the English Ambassador prove fruitless. — War declared . — 
Action with Four Spanish Frigates.— Fatal Catastrophe. — Remarks and 
Conclusion . 


I T was our duty, in tha course of 
our last volume, to notice the 
breaking out of the war with Spain. 
This circumstance, which took place 
at the latter end of the year 1804, 
however proper to be recorded as an 
historical event, and as strictly 
coming within the limits of the 
work, yet, as the circumstances 
which led to it had not then been 
made public, or had undergone par- 
liamentary investigation, we were 
necessitated to leave our narrative 
unfinished and incomplete. 

Our readers will have observed, 
that the subject of the rupture be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain early 
engaged a considerable portion of 
the time and attention of the im- 
perial senate. Ministers were called 
upon, under all the weight of their 
official responsibility, to account for 
the flames of war having spread into 
still wider conflagration, involving 
in them, and their baleful conse- 
quences, a vast proportion of the in- 
habitants of both worlds. 

In order to substantiate their 
claim to a wise and measured policy, 


in having so acted as to preclude 
further negociation, aud render 
hostilities inevitable between this 
country and Spain, government 
caused to be laid before both houses 
of parliament, an ample body of raa^ . 
ter ials, on which to form a judgment 
A careful examination of the docu- 
ments so produced, and a reference 
to the debates which they gave rise 
to, have enable us to lay before the 
public the following statement, 
which, we trust, will be found at 
once full, correct, and impartial. 

It will be recollected that, at the 
commencement of the war, which 
now rages with so much violence in 
every quarter of the globe, but 
which originated with France and 
England, the British government 
made a distinct proposition, that the 
neutrality of Holland and of Spain 
should be admitted on both sides, 
and be strictly observed during the 
continuance of hostilities between 
the only two powers who were then 
at variance. A measure certainly 
dictated by a wise and liberal policy, 
and which would, had it been con- 
ceded 
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Ceded to, have diminished consider- 
ably the sum of calamity, which a 
more extended warfare must neces- 
sarily produce. 

The ruler of France, however, to 
whom no means are repugnant or re- 
volting, which enable him to for- 
ward his great object of attaining 
universal empire, saw this equitable 
and hnmane overture in no other 
light than thht which best suited his 
barbarous but narrow views. As it 
wasintheDutch ports, and by the aid 
of Dutch shipwrights apd sailors, 
that he relied for the construction 
and manning of the flotilla he des- 
tined for the glorious achievement 
of invading and conquering Great 
Britain, so he speedily determined 
to involve that devoted country, 
already exhausted, as well by the 
hostility of Engiadd as the friend- 
ship of France, drained of every re- 
source, despoiled of her navy, and 
degraded from her proud rank 
among the nations of Europe, and 
expose her anew to all the evils of 
a contest, in which she must neces- 
sarily be the greatest sufferer. The 
proposition, therefore, with re- 
spect to Holland, was peremptorily 
rejected. 

The relative situation of France 
and Spdin was, however, widely dif- 
ferent. Spain had still in her domi- 
nion a great many valuable colo- 
nies, which, a war might endanger. 
—Her chance of couquests was as 
nothing in the scale. — Her armies 
could not be made available to the 
purposes of Bonaparte, who had al- 
ready as many soldiers on foot as 
he coaid pay, or could be employed 
in a war with Great Britain alone. 
In this view of things, therefore, the 
•mperor of the French seemed wil- 
ling to allow Spain to preserve her 
neutrality, reserving to himself the 

3 


right, under the specious conditions 
of treaty and alliance, to pillage her 
of specie at his will and mercy. 

It is little if at all to be doubted; 
but that Spain, at every period 
since the French revolution, was 
sincere in her wishes for neutrality, 
and that she should be left to recruit, 
at her leisure, her exhausted treaa 
sury, and the restoration of her 
commerce, at the end of the last war 
almost totally destroyed. This was 
now also her first object,— but the 
constant appearance of a powerful 
French army on her frontier, and 
the menace of her invasion, as con* 
stantly held out by Bonaparte, had 
obliged her to furnish the French 
government with whatever sums of 
money it demanded. In this view 
of the relative situation of France 
and Spain, it would appear that, for 
some time at least j the British cabi* 
net considered this mode of supply- 
ing to the enemy the sinews of war, 
as an act evidently under the in* 
fluence of coercion, one therefore of 
pure necessity, and not in fairness 
to be considered as a legitimate 
ground of war. 

Some unpleasant discussions, how- 
ever, which arose between the Eng- 
lish ambassador at the court of Ma- 
drid, Mr. Frere, and the prince of 
peace, quickly evinced the disposi- 
tion of the latter personage, whose 
power over the Spanish councils was 
absolute, as hostile in the extreme 
to the interests of Great Britain, 
and equally devoted to the views of 
Bonaparte. 

In the well known Freneh official' 
journal, the Moniteur, there had ap- 
peared an article, in which Mr.Frerc 
was said to have expressed to the 
prince of peace, u that, in the pre- 
u sent state of things, assassination 

and murder might lawfully be re- 
66 sorted 
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44 sorted to, in order to save Eng- 
44 land from the extraordinary 
44 situation in which she was placed, 
44 from the great acquisition to 
46 ,F ranee of recent dominion and 
44 power.” The same authority 
dilated on the 44 horror^* with 
which the prince of peace received 
such a declaration j and the strong 
reply, which he was said to have 
made, was indicative of those feel- 
ings of detestation and disgust it 
had excited. In addition to this 
statement, the Moniteur added, by 
Way of observation, 44 That while 
44 England was employing the count 
44 D’ Artois as an assassin, one of the 
44 individuals of his family, the duke 
44 D’Enghien, perished under the 
• 4 sword of justice!” 

The British minister, equally sur- 
prised and offended at a statement, 
originating in authority indeed, but 
totally unfounded in point of fact, 
lost no time in requiring a contradic- 
tion thereof from the prince of 
peace, in terms certainly strong, but ' 
perfectly respectful. But the an- 
swer returned was little satisfactory, 
and was couched in atone and style 
not at all calculated for conciliation. 
The prince of peace neither affirmed 
nor denied the reality of such a con- 
versation, but, in an evasive and in- 
conclusive manner, replied, 44 that it 
* was impossible the editor of the 
44 journal complained of could be 
44 accurately informed of what did 
44 really pass between him and the 
44 embassador,** and, 44 that who- 
46 ever should endeavour to restrain 
44 the actions of inen, whom fortune 
44 had placed out of his power, most 
44 give himself constant unfeasi- 
44 ness !’* 

Mr. Frcre, who certainly did- not 
consider this frivolous and unmean- 
ing communication as a sufficient 
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answer to his rerooristrarice, im- 
mediately again addressed the prince 
Of peace, and observed, 44 that the 
44 latter might either have altogether 
44 denied the having made nse ot the 
44 alleged expressions, or, if the ex- 
44 istitig circumstances rendered it 
44 a delicate matter positively t6 
44 contradict a F rerich Official state- 
44 ment, the prince might, at least, id 
44 fairness, justice, and propriety, 
44 have taken from its authority, by 
44 his assurance, to the embassador, 
4 * that he had never divulged any 
44 conversation which might have 
44 passed between them.” 

The reply of the prince to thi£ 
firm but temperate note, was yet 
moye vague and absurd than his for- 
mer communication upon the samri 
subject. It was; in substance, that 
the French editor had been wanting 
to that consideration due to his (the 
prince's) character, in supposing that 
the latter could have entered upori 
subjects unworthy of, 44 the great- 
“ ness of soul” which adorned 
him ; he howeter did not complain, 
and he therefore thought Mr. Frerc 
should not ! The English minister 
immediately replied, with some 
warmth, that those sentiments at- 
tributed to the prince were such as 
the former would himself have wish- 
ed to* be attributed to him, but that 
those which were actually implied, 
as belonging to him, Were of a very 
different description : — ‘Nor could 
he, in the refusal to disavow a con- 
versation which never had taken 
place, perceive any portion of that 
44 greatncss\>f soul” which 44 adorn- 
ed*’ his excellency, and which ho, 
Mr. F re re, was called upori to imi- 
tate ! 

It will easily b‘e believed,- that at 
corresponded Ce, which assumed s rich 
a tone, arid was conducted in such ri 

temper, 
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temper, must speedily come to a seem to hare deserted him, when 
termination. Accordingly, the they failed in inducing him to give a 
prince of peace adopted that line of direct answer to a plain question. — ■ 
conduct, which must bring it to an If no such conversation bad taken 
immediate conclusion. — In his re- place as was alleged by the French 
ply, he stated, that although he re- official paper, it was his duty to have 
reived the visits of foreign minis, disavowed the charge. On the 
ters, yet it was in his individual ca- contrary, had the English minister 
pacity, and not as the minister of ever made use of the language. as- 
s’ pain. That his royal master had cribed to him, the prince of peace 
his secretary of state, who was the was sufficiently provoked to have 
regular channel through whom 4o established it, by the many warm, if 
make communications to the govern- not angry, remonstrances he had re- 
ntent ; and, that he therefore desired ceived upon the subject. The dread 
that a controversy, which was en- of offending Bonaparte, by discoun. 
tirely of a personal nature, should tenancing what was evidently a 
not be considered as at all involving fabrication, was however predomi- 
the interests of their respective so- nant, and the whole of his conduct 
vereigns. Mr. Frere wrote twice to upon the occasion was as “ un- 
tile prinoe, subsequently to this note, adorned” by “ greatness of soul” 
but no answer was returned to hie and “ magnanimity,” and as strong, 
letters. iy marked by mean evasion and 

This correspondence, which took contemptible subterfuge, as that of 
place in the month of April, 1803, Mr. Frere was distinguised by firm- 
and of which we have been anxious ness and propriety. As this per. 
to give as copious an abstract as our sonage, however, chose to shelter 
limits would permit, sufficiently himself under forms, and denied 
evinces the devotion of the prince of that he was minister ef Spain, al. 
peace to the Interests and views of though, in point of fact, his power 
the French government, and how in that court was paramount to that 
entirely he was gained over by Bo- of majesty itself, this controversy 
naparte. In the preceding year, assumed the character of , a. dispute 
he appeared to have been extremely merely personal, but it was suc- 
averse from the encroaching dispo- ceeded by other discussions, of a far 
sition of France. Means, however, weightier nature, and of the highest 
had been found to induce him to al. political importance, 
ter his sentiments, and, in the pre- Few questions have ever been 
sent instance, he seemed but too more ardently contended, or have 
willing to act as the mere tool and produced more diversity of opinion, 
creature of Bonaparte. Throughout than the degree in which Spain was 
the whole of this controversy, no- to be allowed to remain the auxi- 
thing appears more ridiculous than liary of France, and yet have her 
the phrase “ greatness of soul,” rights as a neutral nation strictly 
and the epithet of “ magnanimity,” ~ preserved to her ; and, whether the 
by which the Spaniard was pleased to conduct of the British cabinet to- 
distingiiish his personal conduct, as wards Spain were justifiable, or the 
being sopereminently adorned by contrary, in their decision upon it, 
both.— Those qualities, however, the following brief statement will 
1 enable 
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enable our readers to jadge and de- 
termine. 

The treaty of St. Ildefonso was 
concluded, between France and 
Spain, in the month of August 1796*. 
By this treaty, in the event of war, 
the latter power was bound to fur- 
nish the former with a certain pro- 
portion of her troops and navy. 
Whenever this stipulation was put 
in force, there can be no doubt but 
that Great Britain had the right to 
consider it as a direct act of hosti- 
lity, and to have immediately de- 
clared war against Spain. 

It, however, unfortunately for the 
credit of the consistency ot the Bri- 
tish cabinet, and which has rendered 
It liable to much censure, appears, 
that, during the course of nearly a 
twelve-month's ncgociation, which 
took place since the commencement 
of the present war, to have entirely 
abandoned that ground, and ac- 
quiesced to the not attacking Spain, 
provided she confined herself within 
certain limits of assistance to F ranee, 
specifically pointed out. The Spa- 
nish government insists that Spain 
strictly conformed to these condi- 
tions, and confined herself within 
those prescribed limits, and that, 
therefore, Great Britain was guilty 
of a breach of good faith in subse- 
quently commencing hostilities. 

Without attempting abolutely to 
decide this question, upon which so 
much difficulty and so wide a dif- 
ference of opinion exists, we shall 
content ourselves with giving* the 
substance of those official docu- 
ments upon the subject, which were 
afterwards printed, and laid before 
parliament early in the present 
year. 

The first paper, which it is neces- 
sary to notice, is the letter of lord 
Hawkesbury, the secretary of state 


for foreign affairs, to the English 
ambassador at the court of Madrid, 
and of the date of J une the 2d, 1 803. 
By it Mr. Frere is instructed not to 
make any positive declaration on 
the part of Great Britain, provided 
Spain confined herself strictly to the 
furnishing France with the auxiliary 
force stipulated by the treaty of St. 
Ildefonso: butto declare, positively, 
that if the preparations went farther 
than that auxiliary force, or that 
French troops were to be permitted 
to march through Spain, to attack 
Portugal, in either case his Britannic 
majesty would consider it a direct 
act of hostility on the part of Spain. 

To the first of those demands of 
explanation of the line of conduct 
Spain meant to adopt, on the com- 
mencement of war between Great 
Britain and France, the Spanish go- 
vernment replied, that it had not 
then sufficient information, upon the 
grounds and nature of the war, to 
enable it to give a direct answer* 
A very short time afterwards, how- 
ever, it appeared that the court of 
Spain had agreed to furnish France 
with a pecuniary aid, in lien of the 
contingent force, stipulated for by 
the treaty of St Ildefonso. 

The exact amount of their sub 4 
sidy does not appear ever to have 
been officially stated to the British 
embassador, but there are strong 
grounds for believing, that it 
amounted to an annual sum equal to 
three millions of pounds sterling ! 

About the period when this com- 
mutation of money for men, was 
agreed upon between France and 
Spain, the minister of the latter de- 
manded to know, from Mr. Frere, 
whether the giving the subsidy 
agreed upon would be considered, 
by his court, as an act of hostility ? 
To which the English embassador 

replied, 
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replied, agreeably to bis instructions, 
that that point would be determine 
ed by, and depend entirely upon, its 
extent and its permanency 2 — but 
that his Britannic majesty would not 
consider a small and temporary ad. 
ranee of money as a ground suffici- 
ent for the commencement of hosti- 
lities between the two countries. 

On the 13th day of December, in 
the same year, Mr. Frere found it 
necessary to state, in a formal decla- 
ration, in the name of his govern- 
ment, that it would consider a pecu- 
niary aid, to the amount above stat- 
ed, as a u war subsidy," and as 
in itself more than equivalent to 
any species of aggressive warfare 
Spain might supppse herself obliged 
to wage against Great Britain in 
consequence of her alliance with 
France. In reply, the Spanish mi- 
nister insisted, that aiding France, 
to the amount stipulated by treaty, 
was perfectly consistent with the 
neutrality which his court professed 
towards England, and that the sub- 
sidy itself was in exaCt proportion 
to the eipence which would other- 
wise be incurred of equipping the 
military contingent Spain was, by 
treaty, bound to furnish France. 
In this explanation it should seem 
that Mr. Frere perfectly acquiesced, 
as affairs remained upon that footing 
for some short time, without further 
meotion of the subjeft, by either 
party. 

Other grounds of uneasiness how- 
ever soon appeared. In the month 
of January, 1804, Mr. Frere, felt 
himself obliged to protest, in the 
strongest manner, against the par- 
tiality and preference shewn in the 
Spanish ports to the vessels belong- 
ing to the enemy, and in the sale of 
prises therein. — He also complain- 
ed of the appearance of naval pre- 


paratibns and armaments on the 
part of Spain, and upon which head 
he required an explanation. In jns* 
tice to the Spanish government, it 
must be allowed, that it seemed per- 
fectly willing to give the most per- 
fect satisfaction to the British mi- 
nister on all points, with the ex- 
ception of that of the subsidy, and 
totally denied the existence of ex- 
traordinary warlike preparation. 
And Mr. Frere then formally de- 
clared, that his Britannic majesty 
wished for an indefinite suspension 
of hostilities on the ground of th« 
subsidy, provided that Spain would 
give no cause of dissatisfaction in 
other rcspcCts. 

After this declaration the Spanish 
government considered itself quite 
removed from the appreheusion of 
war with England, so long as it 
stridtly adhered to the condition 
therein prescribed. It has since 
constantly insisted, that it has, in 
every point, held them inviolably sa- 
cred, and that the consequent war 
was forced upon it by unjustifiable 
and unprovoked aggression on the 
part of Great Britain. 

The case to be made it by the 
British government for issuing 
those orders, the execution of 
which immediately produced the 
Spanish declaration of w r ar, rests 
upon the ground, that there was a 
positive infraction of these con- 
ditions, on the part of Spain, oral 
least sufficient grounds of belief that 
they were broken thVough, to justify 
Great Britain in her subsequent 
conduCt. 

Information of the existence of 
hostile armaments in the Spanish 
ports was signified to the court of 
London, by admiral Cochrane, who 
commanded the blockading squa- 
dron ofi Fcrrol. He asserted, in the 
1 most 
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most unequivocal manner, that upon which the orders fqr its ege* 
French troops were inarching cution originated, does not appear 
through Spain for that port, and that to have been absolutely correct. The 
a considerable Spanish force was Spanish government positively assert, 
then collecting there, and an arma- that the armament at Ferrol had 
pient in a considerable degree of no other object than to convey 
forwardness. . In consequence of troops to Bilbpa, and the coast of 
this intelligence, the British govern- Biscay, where there was an actual 
inent immediately issued orders for and op^n insurrection on foot 
the interception of, and laying an against the government. And it 
embargo on, the Spanish treasure should seem that this statement was 
ships that were periodically return- perfectly correct, as it, at the same 
ing from South America, and hour- time, professed its being ready and 
ly expected at Cadiz. willing to disarm its vessels so soon 

The result of this measure was as it should be required so to do. 
the cruizing of a squadron of British The existing British government, 
frigates off Cadiz, which, ortthc 5th at the period of which we speak, 
of October, 1804, fell in with four seemed in every event disposed to 
Spanish frigates of the above de- consider it to be the determination 
scription. The latter were immedi- of the Spanish councils either active- 
ately informed by the English corti- ly to co-operate with France, or at 
modore of his orders to detain them, least to make a very serious diver- 
to which they paid no attention, sion in her favour, by occupying a 
but resolved upon defending them- gr/eat proportion of our fleets in 
selves. An action immediately cn- watching their ports. It did not 
sued, in which three ©f the Spa- appear to it to be essential to the 
nish vessels were captured, and the merits of the case, whether it had 
fourth, with a considerable propor- received accurate information or 
tion of the treasure, and some not, or that it affeCtcd the justice of 
passengers of distinction on board, the principles upon \?hiph it had 
unfortunately blew up, an accident acted. Indeed, when two nations 
which gave this affair q character of are in a state of merely suspended 
more decided hostility than it proba- hostilities, the slightest misappre? 
bly would otherwise have assumed, hension, or accident, might, without 
The captured ships were not im- compromising the national character 
mediately condemned, but were re* of either, naturally produce an ae- 
tainedas pledges of that satisfaction tual rupture. In this instance, 
which Great Britain demanded of however, the dedaration of waf 
the Spanish government.* came from the side of Spain. The 

The striking this blow had the seizure of the treasure ships was an 
important effect of immediately pro- act which might easily have admit- 
ducing war between England and ted of explanation and satisfaction. 
Spain. The information however But the Spanish government de- 
manded 

* For the sake of connection, we have here recapitulated the leading features of 
this unfortunate affair, which however will be found detailed at length in the vol, 
of 1804, page 144. Also, in the same rol. vide p. 555, for the official account. As 
also p. 424, for the particulars of the dreadful and affecting qccidcufabevp ad^rted 
to. 
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tnanded neither. Totally in flu enc- any such convention or declaration, 
ed and controlled by France, -who ever existed. That there was no* 
was exasperated in the highest de- system of public law which could 
gree at seeing her prey snatched countenance the principle, that the 
from her grasp, the losjs of so much mere implied or constructive pro* 
treasure, was decisive upon her mise of an existing administration, 
measures, and she commanded Spain at home, should have the power to 
to issue a declaration of war. This bind every succeeding government 
event took place on the l£th of the to acquiesce in a conduct of actual 
month of December, of the last hostility, carried on by a, third 
jear*. power, under the nipne of neutrall. 

The Spanish manifesto upon this ty. That the Order to detain the 
occasion is a very feeble comp.osu treasure ships was justified by the 
tion as a state paper. It allows, in information then received, and that 
its outset, “ the extreme difficulty the execution Of it was rather in thp 
“of Spain, or Holland, avoiding a nature of an embargo, and a pre- 
-war with the enemies of Frauce, cautionary measure, whieli might 
“when their connexions with the laf- admit of explanation and satisfac- 
“ ter power were considered-^' * tion, than qqe of actual hostility, 
and rested the propriety of the And, finally, that the war* so much 
conduct of the court of Madrid on complained of, was the act of Spain, 
an implied promise, if not an actual her declaration being, in point of 
convention, that its neutrality should fact, the first unequivocal and irre- 
•t>e strictly observed, and respected triable measure of hostility which 
by England, upon certain condi- tqok place between the two couu- 
tions, which it asserted and declared tries. 

Spain had adhered to rigorously. Such were., the material points of 

To support this reasonfng, the only argument upon whjcli the govern, 
fact adduced was, that Mr. Frefc, in me«ts of Spain and Great Britain 
one of his notes, declared that his rested their justification. The oftu 
Britannic majesty wished, as long cial papers upon which they were 
as possible, to suspend the period of grounded have been laid before the 
hostilities, if certain conditions were public, early in tlip commencement 
adhered tq j that Spain strictly of the present year, and an in vest i- 
observed them, and that therefore gation of them will enable the world 
the British government w$ts bound, tq judge for itself. At home the 
by their own declaration, not to subject was warmly debated in both 
commence hostilities. These grounds houses of parliament, an ample dc- 
for defending the Spanish declara- tail of which will be found under its* 
fion of war, were, it must be con- proper head in the preceding pages, 
fessed, extremely narrow. Wide differences of opiuion uq- 

On the other hand, the British d ol, htcdly existed, in those great as- 
government positively denied that semblies, as to the justice and equi- 
table 

• For the order of council to detain the Spanish Ships, vide vol. for 1804, p. 608, 
and for tlie Spanish declaration, pf war, manifesto, and the address of the prinoe^ 

peace to the Spimish nation, vide ibid . p. >699—70^. ^ 
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table conduct of the administration “ should be bound to assist France 
throughout the whole of this trans- with all her forces !” As Bonaparte 
action. But popularly considered, would, doubtless, be the solearbiter 
the question generally turned upon of this necessity, upon the same 
the policy and expediency of the principle of commutation, which 
measure. Abstract reasoning and had been adopted in the case of the 
speculative theory are as little to annual supply of three millions, he 
the public taste, as the public are faight, whenever he pleased, have 
competent to their decision. While called for the whole of her pccunia- 
some thought it highly unjust, ry resources, and apply them direct, 
unwise, and impolitic to force ly as his will and pleasure should 


Spain into war, thereby compelling 
her to become the active ally of 
France, narrowing considerably the 
sources of our commerce, and mul- 
tiplying the points of attack and de- 
fence, to a degree to which our 
means Of warfare were by no means 
co-extensive : a great majority seem- 
ed to allow that Great Britain had 
abundant cause of provocation, and 
that an absolute necessity existed for 
the attacking Spain. They argued, 
that where nations are in thp situa- 
tion of merely deferred hostilities, 
until rt shall be the interest of one 
or the other to commence them, 
and that when the balance of ag- 
gression inclines neither to- the one 
side or the other, it is of very littl^ 
weight, in the eye of justice or rea- 
son, which party has given the first 
blow. They maintained, that Great' 
Britain was alike injured and out- 
raged by Spain, when the latter 
power acknowledged, by her own 
confession, her obligation to furnish 
France, actually at war with Eng- 
land, with a regular yearly subsidy, 
to the amount of the contingent 
stipulated by the treaty of St. Ildc- 
fonso. — But this was not all : the 
instrument in question, while it de- 
fined the nature and quantum of the 
assistance so to be furnished in case 
of war, also added, 44 that, if it 
“ should be deemed necessary, Spain 


direct ! If then the administration, 
of which Mr. Addington was the 
head, had been so weak as to admit 
the principle (hat it was allowable 
for other nations to assist and aid 
the enemies of Great Britain, with 
all their revenues, provided they did 
not fit out fleets, it could not be 
supposed that any succeeding go- 
vernment should conceive itself 
bound to adhere to a principle so 
evidently absurd. They asserted, 
that it was much more to the . ad- 
vantage of France that Spain 
should assist her with her money, 
than in any way more active. Did 
the latter fit out an auxiliary fleet, 
the chances were that it would be 
destroyed or captured by the Bri- 
tish squadrons, but there was no 
possibility of intercepting, on the 
road, the treasure remitted from 
Madrid to Paris. On the ocean 
alone could that event take place. 
And, finally, that if the resources of 
Spain were not to be attacked, and 
1 that she was not to be compelled to 
undergo the expences attendant on 
defensive, and offensive war, her 
whole means would be at the devo- 
tion of France, a species of aid in- 
finitely more detrimental to the 
British interests, than the most 
vigorous co-operation of her arma- 
ments with those of France could 
have furnished. 

After 
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After all that wi have said upon 
the subject, the whole probably re- 
solves itself into this, that as the 
official documents are before the 
world, upon which each party rests 
its justification, the public have 
every means to determine the ques- 
tion of the justice of the war* On 
that of its policy, the events and 
final issue of the contest may, per- 
haps, furnish its best criterion. The 
resources and comparative strength 
of two nations are best measur- 
ed during their state of actual op- 
position. 

Independently of the vast sums 
which France demanded from Spain, 
under colour of an equivalent for 
the contingent, provided by the 
treaty of St. Ildefonso, she de- 
manded also a very considerable sub- 
sidy from Portugal, as the price of 
her neutrality. In fact, it seemed to 
be the system of Bonaparte to 
compel the weaker nations of 'Eu- 
rope to contribute, to the utmost ex- 
tent of their means, towards the ex- 
peaces of his wars. Spain, Holland, 


Portugal, Naples, the Hanse Towns, 
in short every power and state that 
he could threaten and intimidate, 
were all forced to supply this novel 
branch of revenue, which has been 
well defined, by the modern politi- 
cal writers, under the denomination 
of, 4 4 exterior receipt.” While we 
lament, however, the fallen conditio^ 
of those once proud and happy 
countries, and their being forced 
into alliances, or wars, contrary to 
their interests and their wishes, yet 
we cannot, at the same time, admit 
the principle that they are to be 
spared, on that account, by the 
powers which they attack, or escape 
the consequences of a just reprisal. 

How much soever we may have 
‘wished to have laid before our rea- 
ders the whole of the official cor- 
respondence upon the subject of this 
chapter, the number and volumi- 
nousness of the necessary docu- 
ments preclude their entire inser- 
tion; those however of most mo- 
ment will be found under their pro* 
per head of " state papers.” 




\ 
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CHAP. XII. 


History of Europe.— Preliminary Observations • — Animosity of the 
French Emperor to England . — Exposition of the Affairs of that Country . 
— Overture of Peace made by Bonaparte to the British Government .— 
Reply thereto.— Anger of Bonaparte. — Manifestos against the Conduct 
pf England. — Comments pf the French Government. — Great apparent 
Exertions made by France for the Invasion of England . — State of the 
Flotilla at Boulogne — And of the Army destined for that Purjwsc . — 
Activity of the Combined French and Spanish Navy. — Farther Vi&ws of 
Aggrandisement of Bonaparte. — Journey to Italy. — Ct'ozvned King of 
Italy at Milan — And annexes Genoa to the French Empire. — Returns to 
Paris. — Reviews his Army at Boulogne. — Dissatisfaction of the Indepen- 
dent Powers of Europe. — Treaty between Great Britain and Russia . — 
Object and Conditions thereof.— Accedence of Austria and Sweden . — 
Fruitless Attempt of the Allied Powers to negociate with France. — An- 
nexation of Genoa to the French Empire . — Remonstrance of the Court of 
' Vienna thereon. — Reply of the French Government — Which remonstrates 
jn its turn. — Declaration of the Russian Minister at Vienna. — Strongly in- 
dicative of approaching Hostilities. — Second and stronger Remonstrance of 
Vienna against the French Encroachments. — Immediate Change in the Mea- 
sures of France. — Abandonment of her Project of invading Great Bri- 
tain — And Preparations , by Bonaparte , to attack the allied Powers . — 
French Note to the Diet of Ratisbon. — Reply of Austria. — War inevi- 
table. — Preparations therefor. — Injudicious Conduct of Austria towards 
Bavaria. — Bonaparte addresses his Senate previously to his joining the 
Army. — Decree in Consequence. — Bonaparte leaves Paris f and puts him- 
self at the Head of his Troops. 

T HE decided lead which the Europe, wliiah is, indeed, little else 
French nation took in the af- than the painful task of recording 
fair of Europe, in the course of the the^triumphs and conquests of Bona- 
present year, the gigantic strides parte. 

which her ruler made towards the The unceasing jealousy and 
subjugation oft he greater part of Eu- hatred of the French government 
rope, if not to universal monarchy ; towards that of England, suf- 
fer astonishing success in the field, ficiently manifested itself, in its hav- 
and her immense increase of terri- ing compelled Spain into a war with 
torial dominion and political impor- the latter power. But the senti- 
tance, all mark out the propriety of ments of the emperor may be yet 
giving precedence, in this part of the more clearly distinguished, from the 
work, to the continental history of tenor of his address to the members 

composing 
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composing the legislative body of 
the nation, oh the ver y last day of 
the year. 

After informing this body, that 
however extensive the preparations 
for war had been, yet the flourish- 
ing condition of the country ren- 
dered it unnecessary to impose fresh 
burthens upon, or demand new sa- 
crifices from, his people ; it would 
hare been grateful to him, he adds, 
at so solemn an epoch, to see peace 
reigning throughout theworld, but the 
political principles of their enemies, 
and their recent conduct towards 
Spain, sufficiently make known the 
difficulty of it. He had no ambition 
io exercise in Europe a greater in- 
fluence, but he vtould not sink in 
that which he had acquired. No 

STATE SHOULD BE INCORPORATED IN 

the Empire, but he would not sa- 
crifice his rights, nor the ties that 
attached him to the states which he 
had created ! 

In ordor, however, that neither 
his own subjects, nor those of the 
other sovereigns of Edrope, should 
remain in ignorance of his senti- 
ments, some short time after, he 
caused his legislature to be informed, 
through the medium of .the proper 
functionary, (after dilating upon 
thestreugth, resources, and general 
prosperity . of every part Of the 
Freach empire, the valour of his 
troops, his confidence in the prowess 
•f his navy, and the flourishing state 
of his finances,) that, u whatever 
may be the movements of /the 
English, the destiny of France is 
fixed. Strong in the riches and 
courage of its defenders, she will 
faithfully cultivate the alliance of 
friendly nations. France will nei- 
ther merit enemies, nor fear them. 
When England shall be convinced 
of the impotence of h$r efforts to 


agitate the continent, when she 
shall feel that sh'e cannot but lose iu 
a war, without motive or object, 
that France will never accept 

OF ANY OTHER CONDITIONS THAN 
THOSE OF THE TREATY OF AMIENS, 

and never will consent that she shall 
exercise the right of breaking at 
pleasure those treaties, by,appro T 
p riatiqg Malta to herself, then 
England will .really obtain pacifie 
sentiments, — hatred and envy exist 
but for a time.” , . 

Having thus laid down, with a 
tone sufficiently confident and deci- 
sive, the only terras upon which he 
would accord peace to England, 
Bonaparte resolved upon a mea- 
sure, upon which it is not easy to 
determine whether it should be 
characterized by the peculiar “%pi- 
th(ft of insolence or folly ! This 
was, at the commencement of the 
present year, to address his Britan- 
nic majesty personally, in a letter 
Written with his own hand, in which 
he deprecated the further continu- 
ance of a war, in the prosecution of 
which so much useless blood was 
shed, without auy view or object 
whatever ; that he thought it no 
disgrace to take tKe first step to r 
wards conciliation ,in a moment which 
afforded the most favourable op- 
portunity to silence the passions, 
and listen only to the sentiments of 
humanity and reason. He adjured 
his majesty not to deny himself the 
happiness of giving peace to the 
world, nor to leave that delightful 
task to his children. He reminded 
the British monarch, that the latter 
had gained more, in the last ten 
years, both in territory and riches, 
than the whole extent of Europe; 
that his country was at the highest 
pitch of prosperity, and could only 
hope to form another coalition of 
K,2 some 
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some powers upon the continent 
against France. But that the only 
effect of such a measure would be to 
increase the preponderance and 
continental greatness of thatcountry. 
—Did England hope to renew the 
internal troubles of France, or de- 
stroy her finances, or deprive her of 
her colonies ? A war would pro- 
duce no such effects : the French 
•were happy ; a flourishing state of 
agriculture was the support of their 
finances, and the colonies were but 
a secondary object to France ; be- 
sides, had not the king of England, 
at that moment, more than he knew 
how to preserve? After some more 
reasoning, of the same kind, this 
curious document concludes, in a 
high-wrought strain of pathetic ex- 
postulation^ in the following words. 
— u If your majesty would but re- 
flect, you must perceive, that the 
war is without an object; without 
any presumable result to yourself. 
Alas ! what a melancholy prospect ! 
To cause two nations to fight for 
the sake of fighting ! The world is 
sufficiently large for our two nations 
to exist in it; and reason is suffici- 
ently powerful to discover means of 
reconcP.ing every tiling, when the 
wish for reconciliation exists on both 
sides. I have, however, fulfilled a 
sacred duty, and one which is pre- 
cious to my heart/* 

It must be evident, that the ruler 
of France had little else in- view, 
when making this extraordinary 
overture, than that of indulging 
himself in the exercise of an act of 
indecorous presumption, and the 
satisfaction of indulging himself in 
the assumption of that tone of equa- 
lly, with his brother the king of 
Great Britain, to the use of which 
lie considered himself entitled, by 
bis novel dignity of emperor of the 
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Gauls. Perhaps too he was -not 
averse from the desire of appearing 
in the eyes of Europe as anxious 
for peace ; and proposed to himself 
the taking great credit with the con- 
tinent for the magnanimity of this 
offer, while England,* on the con- 
trary, by listening to the overtures 
thus made, would render those 
powers, yet friendly towards her, 
shy, and suspicious of a closer 
connection; or if she rejected them, 
would appear that ruthless and un- 
appeasable disturber of the general 
tranquillity, which was in truth the 
character of her wily opponent. 
Be that however as it may, it is 1 ob- 
servable, that, in this important state 
paper, there is no longer to be' 
found that tone of arrogant supe- 
riority, which characterised the lan- 
guage of the French government in 
the preceding year: no reference to 
the impossibility of England con- 
tending u single-handed” with 
France, nor any apparent wish to 
consider the former but as a power- 
ful and equal rival. 

Early in thennonth of February, 
this letter was communicated to the 
legislative body, by order of Bona- 
parte, together with the answer to 
it, written by one of the principal 
secretaries of state of the British go- 
vernment, and addressed to M. 
Talleyrand, theJFreneh minister for 
foreign affairs. 

In this reply, to which it is im- 
possible to refuse the character of 
dignity, temper, and moderation, 
Lord Mulgrave acknowledges, on 
the part of his Britannic majesty, 
the receipt of a letter from the head 
of the French government. That 
there was nothing nearer to the 
heart of his majesty, than the ob- 
taining the blessings of peace for his 
people, provided that it were such as 

would 
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'would secure it to them permanent- 
ly, and guard the essential interests 
of his states ; 4jiat this great end 
could only be obtained by arrange- 
ments, which should also ensure the 
tranquillity of the rest of Europe. 
That conformably to this sentiment, 
his majesty could not attend more 
particularly to the overture which 
had been made him, until he should 
hare consulted the powers of the 
continent, with whom he was en- 
gaged in confidential connections 
and relations, more particularly 
with the court of St. Petersburgh ; 
and concludes with a well-merited 
eulogium upon the emperor Alex- 
ander. 

M.Segur, in presenting the above, 
introduced them with a speech, 
which plainly evinced that the French 
government was by no means pleased 
with the answer they had received. 
He denied the existence or the 
chance of a coalition on the conti- 
nent of Europe against France ; 
asserted that Russia would not 
embark in a war merely to gratify 
England, and that the emperor had 
received the most unequivocal tes- 
timonies of the amicable disposi- 
tions of Austria and Prussia. In a 
word, that the hopes of England, in 
a third coalition, were vain and 
chimerical, and that, “ it only re- 
mained for French bravery to dis- 
play its whole energy, and to tri- 
umph, at last, over thatctcmalene- 
my to the liberty of the seas and the 
repose of nations.” 

The two other great public bodies, 
the tribunate pnd the conservative 
senate, were also at this period se- 
parately addressed by the proper 
functionaries, to the same effect with 
the oration of M. Segur. Both con- 
tain only illustrations, corollaries 
and amplifications of the same scheme 


and design, namely, the presenting 
a flattering picture of the French 
resources and government nj on the 
one hand, and on the other, to fal- 
sify and discolour the truth, in every 
particular connected with Great 
Britain and her continental allies. 
From the speech of M. Talleyrand, 
however, to the tribunate, it should 
seem that it was the wish of the 
French government, that this over- 
ture should be considered as yet 
open, and j that after Russia had 
been: consulted, farther discussions, 
of an amicable nature, might take 
place. The passage, to which we 
particularly allude, is too remarkable 
not to give it insertion. 

c 6 The character that pervade* 
this answer,’* says the orator, u i* 
vague and indeterminate. One sin- 
gle idea only presents itself with 
some precision, that of having re- 
course to foreign powers, and this 
idea is by no means pacific ; a super- 
fluous interference ought not to be 
appealed to, if there be not a de- 
sire to embarrass the discussions and 
to render them endless. The ordi- 
nary consequence of all compli- 
cated negotiations is to weary out 
good intentions and to throw back 
nations into a war, become more 
furious from the vexation of an un- 
successful attempt at accommoda- 
tion. Nevertheless, on a question 
regarding a multitude of interests, 
and of passions which have never 
been in unison, we should not rest 
upon a single symptom. Time will 
soon develope to us the secret reso- 
lutions of the government of Eng- 
land. Should they be just and mo- 
derate, the calamities of war will 
cease : — Should, on the contrary, 
this first appearance of accommoda- 
tion prove but a false light, intended 
only to answer speculations of ere* 
K 3 dit } 
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dit; to facilitate a loan, the acqui- 
sition of money, purchases, or en- 
tcrprizes, then we shall know how 
far the dispositions of the enemy are 
implacable and obstinate ; we shall 
liave to banish all hope from a dan- 
gerous lure, and trust without re- 
serve to the goodness of our cause, 
to the justice of Providence, and to 
the genius of the emperor.” 

Corresponding with the tone and 
temper of those angry ebullitions, the 
French official gazette at the same 
time published the speech of the king 
of England to his parliament, with 
a comment upon each paragraph, 
indicative of the same sentiments 
as had pervaded the orations, to 
which we have above adverted. The 
whole of these manifestos, for they 
can be considered in no other light 
than a9 such, concluded with general 
denunciations of vengeance against 
ihe shores of Britain, which were 
threatened with immediate and ir- 
resistable invasion, and against its 
government, whose very existence 
^vas menaced by the exhaustion 
which the country must endure from 
a continuance of the present for- 
midable posture of France, for ten 
years to come ! 

But whatever were the views of 
the French emperor, in having thus 
extended the olive branch, and his 
holding out to Europe that it was 
possible it might yet be accepted, it 
is certain, that no means were left 
unattempted by hifn, which could 
increase and consolidate his power, 
or annoy that enemy who could 
alone check his career, and put 
bounds to his ambition. His flotilla, 
destined for the invasion of Eng. 
land, was hourly augmenting, and 
becoming more concentrated at 
Boulogne, the common place of 
fendezvous. However watchful 
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and intrepid the conduct of the Bri- 
tish cruisers, it was found impossi- 
ble, with every exertion of the most 
consummate skill and bravery, to 
prevent small divisions of the F rench 
gun boats from stealing along the 
coasts, protected as well by their 
small draught of water, as by. the 
powerful batteries, erected where- 
evcr‘ an opportune situation pre- , 
sen ted itself from forming a junc- 
tion at the above-named port* 
and their numbers, at the com- 
mencement of the present year, 
were truly •formidable. The ar- 
my, destined for the same purpose, 
and encamped on the heights com- 
manding the town and harbour of 
Boulogne, had now increased to up- 
wards of one hundred thousand men, 
perfectly disciplined, under the 
command of the best officers of 
France, and constantly exercised in 
embarking and re-landing in and 
from the flotilla, with a view of 
perfecting them in the great object 
of their destination. And the eyes 
of all Europe were directed towards 
the preparations for an achievement, 
on the event of which the fate not 
only of the two countries was at 
issue, but that also of the whole 
moral and political world. 

We have already seen that Spain 
had been compelled, in consequence 
of her dependant situatioiron France, 
to become a party to the war with 
Great Britain. In order to render 
this measure the mor.e available to 
his purposes of crippling the resour- 
ces and ruining the finances of Eng- 
land, Bonaparte now determined 
upon a series of bold manoeuvres, by 
which, in uniting the naval strength 
of his ally to that of France, he 
hoped to strike *a blow, in various 
parts of the world, at one and 
the same moment; and directed not 

only 
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only against Her colonies and com- 
merce, but also leave her naval su- 
periority a contested and doubtful 
poitft With this view, the squa- 
drons of the French fleet, whi(^h had 
hitherto, since the commencement of 
the war, remained inactive in their 
ports, vere, at the beginning of the 
year, put into a state of the greatest 
activity, and several armaments were 
actually put on foot, which, evading 
the British blockading squadrons, 
spread, for the moment, terror and 
dismay throughqutboth hemispheres. 

The fate and fortune of the 
French naval expeditions of this 
year, it will be a pleasing part of 
our duty to detail, in a subsequent 
portion of our work, where the ma- 
ritime warfare of both countries 
will be particularly considered and 
detailed. For the present, the pro- 
ceedings of the French emperor, on 
the continent, are top important in 
themselves f and too vast in their 
objects, not to engross pur primary 
and whole attention. 

. It will be recollected, by our rea- 
ders, that, in the course of the last 
year, Bonaparte had assumed the 
imperial purple, and had, in his own 
person, commenced a new dynasty, 
destined to usurp the throne of the 
Bourbons, and reign over the vast 
dominions of France and her depen- 
dencies. 

But although this personage, (cer- 
tainly one of the most fortunate if 
not the greatest character on which 
the page of history has ever dwelt,) 
had taken upon himself the style 
and title of emperor of the Gauls, 
respect for the form, of govern- 
ment be ha4 so recently estab- 
lished in the northern and middle 
provinces of Italy, induced him to 
forego,atthe moment of his advance- 
ment to the imperial diadem, the 


personal sovereignty of that coun- 
try, and which still therefore re- 
tained the name of “ republic,” of 
which Bonaparte was the nominal 
head. 

The entire success however of the 
experiment which the emperor had 
tried upon the feelings of the FrencH 
nation, and the acquiescence of the 
greater part of the European courts 
to the assumption of his new dignity, 
emboldened him, in the course of the 
present year, to extend his views of 
family aggrandizement, and the iron 
crown of Charlemagne was destined 
to circle the brows of Bonaparte. 
It is also more than probable, that 
policy and the lust of conquest had 
an equal share with ambition in in- 
ducing him to take the name of king 
of Italy.^ The limits and preten- 
sions of the u Italian republic” 
Were necessarily defined by the 
name and nature of the government 
it had chosen, and which could only 
extend to those provinces of which 
it already consisted. But the king- 
dom of Italy must necessarily com- 
prise, unless the title were allowed 
to be a palpable absurdity, the whole 
of the natural and artificial divisions 
. of that delightful country. When 
Bonaparte, therefore, desired to be 
its crowned and acknowledged 
monarch and was hailed “ king 
qf Italy,*’ his views upon the 
southern provinces, and the rich 
and fertile island qf Sicily, when 
the character of the man is con- 
sidered, cou)d be no longer pro- 
blematical. This conjecture too 
was not diminished in force, when it 
wa9 remembered, that, under pre- 
tences equally insolent and unjust, 
the Freuch -were actually in con- 
siderable fqrce in Naples, occupy- 
ing the strong and important position 
of Otranto, and that a large body 

K 4 qf 
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of troops were always kept in mo- Milan, with the utmost splendour, 
tion, hovering upon the Neapolitan solemnity, pomp, and the most im- 
frontier. posing magnificence. The emperor, 

Whether all, or some only, of the seated on a superb throne' having on 
motives we have detailed, operated his right the honours of the empire, 
upon the mind of the French em- on the left the honours of Italy, 
peror, upon this occasion, certain it and before him the honours of 
is, that he lost no time in carrying Charlemagne, was invested with the 
his purposes into effect. In affected usual insignia of royalty, by the 
compliance with the addresses which cardinal archbishop, and finally *as- 
were poured in upon him, from the cending the altar, seized upon the 
various constituted authorities of celebrated iron crown, there de- 
the Italian republic, who, like the posited, and placed it upon his head, 
Cappadocians of old, supplicated saying, at the same time, with aloud 
the yoke of bondage, and which voice, and in a tone of defiance, (it 
urged the necessity of his appear- being a part of the ancient ceremo. 
ance in Italy, to remedy the defedts nial on the enthroning of the Lom- 
of a constitution they pretended bard kings) the remarkable words : 
was imperfedt, and utterly inade- Dicu me la dome ; > gare a qui la 
quate to the wants and wishes of the touche* ! 

people, Bonaparte, accompanied by After the ceremony, than which 
his^empiess, set off for Milan, where nothing could be more magnificent, 
he arrived early in the month of a constitutional code, being the third 
May. Not the Consul Flaminius, which this country had received from 
whm, on the part of the Roman .France, was communicated to the 
senate, he announced the restora- states, and eagerly accepted by 
tion of liberty to the oppressed and them. The most remarkable of its 
deje&ed states of Greece, was re- provisions were, the placing the re- 
ceived with so much apparent tran- gal authority solely in the person 
sport, certainly not with so much of Bonaparte, with the privilege of 
adulation, as was now the person, naming his successor ; after which, 
who came expressly for the purpose however, the crown, with certain 
of giving them a tyrant and a task- limitations, was to be hereditary, 
master, by the Italian states! Meet- It was decreed that, hereafter, the 
ings were immediately convened, monarch must constantly reside 
and the whole republic, at the feet within the Italian States, but that, 
of Bonaparte, humbly besought him while the present king retained the 
to relieve them from the burthen of crown of Italy, he might cause 
governing themselves, and to take himself to be represented by a vice- 
tipon himself, and his heirs, the roy, who must, however, reside 
Italian diadem. To this flattering within the boundaries of the king- 
request the French emperor was not dom. 

found inexorable, and, on the 26th After the death of Bonaparte, 
day of May, he added to his other the kingdom of Italy must never 
titles, that of 44 king of Italy” ! ! ! again be vested hi the same person 
The coronation took place at with that of the French empire, 

but 

* God gives it to me beware those who touch it ! 
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but be entirely disparted and sepa- 
rated from it — and ample means 
were allowed and provided for the 
maintenance of the regal dignity — 
the endowment of the queen — and 
every other cxpencc incident to the 
high station the country had placed 
in the hands of Napoleon, the first 
of that name, king of Italy. Im- 
mediately after the promulgation of 
this body of laws, Prince Eugene, 
(Beaufiarnois) son in law to the 
new monarch, was appointed vice- 
roy : — a new order of knighthood 
was instituted, that of u the iron 
crown,” with considerable revenues 
attached to it ; — and the organiza- 
tion of the new kingdom was en- 
tirely arranged and completed. 

It may easily be believed, that 
those powers of Europe, who were 
disposed to maintain their indepen- 
dence, considered this step of Bo- 
naparte as an additional proof of 
his lust of acquisition, and his determi- 
nation, uppn every occasion, to con- 
centrate in himself so large a share 
of the dominion and power of the 
continent, as would render it diffi- 
cult for their whole united strength, 
at a period not very remote, to re- 
sist any further encroachment he 
might meditate upon what yet re- 
mained unsubdued by his arms in 
Kurope. But before it was possible 
for the courts of Vienna,, or St. 
Petersburgh, to concert upon any 
measure, whether of remonstrance 
or resistance, to this late a<5t of ag- 
gression of Bonaparte against the 
tranquillity of Europe, for such it 
could not but be considered, a fresh 
instance of his insatiable policy 
•truck too forcibly and immediate- 
ly at the interests and freedom of 
the powers of the continent, to ad- 
mit of extenuation, or of any pallia- 
tive measure, and which forced 
2 


those powers to take steps, which 
ended in a renewal of continental 
r war, and gave rise to circumstances 
the most calanlitous, and the most 
unfortunate to the interests of man- 
kind. 

It was observable that, at the cc- 
rcmouial of the crowning Bona- 
parte, the doge of the Ligurian 
republic was present at Milan, 
doubtless in order the better to pre- 
pare himself for the part which, 
in a few days, he was called upon to 
play. Hitherto, Bonaparte had 
preserved to Qenoa, the once proud 
rival of Venice for the empire of 
the seas, and always the firm and 
attached, indeed the natural ally of 
France, an appearance of indepen- 
dence, and, under the new constitu- 
tions of the Ligurian republic, had 
condescended to consider and treat 
with her as an independent state. 
It is true, the new republic bad 
not much to boast of, either in the 
terms or the result of the treaty, 
which was concluded between her 
and France, in the course of the 
lastyear. For the liberty of sailing 
under French colours, and a few 
other as equivocal advantages, 
Genoa had bound herself to furnish 
France with 6000 sailors, during 
the continuance of the present war : 
she likewise ceded her harbour, 
dock-yards, arsenals, 8c c. to the 
disposal of the French government; 
and further engaged to construct 
a bason, large enough to build and 
equip ten sail of the line, at her. 
own ex pence ; the ships to be 
built from her stores, solely for the 
use of France ! — For these con- 
cessions, her independence was to 
be acknowledged and secured. 

But the tender mercies of the 
Freuch ruler were not to be of long 
endurance. An extension of the 

-same 
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same policy, which had operated 
in the change of the government of 
the Italian republic, was to extin. 
guish for ever the liberty and in. 
dependence of Genoa ! 

We have already seen, thatin the 
settlement of the. throne of Italy, it 
was stipulated that it should never 
hereafter vest in the person of the fu- 
ture French emperor: hence a possi- 
bility of an entire separation between 
the two countries in political friend- 
ship and relations. Contemplating 
such an event, the annexation of 
Genoa and its territory to the 
crown of France was an objed qf 
the last importance. Already in 
possession of Savoy apd Piedmont, 
that of Genoa secured the passage 
ofprench armies into Italy, by a 
road, which, if in the hands of 311 
hostile, or evqn a neutral power, 
would be utterly impracticable, and 
the future dependence of Italy upou 
France might be rendered, or gra- 
dually become, doubtful and pre- 
carious. 

Before such considerations the 
faith of treaties was as nothing in 
the scale ; and the chief of the Li- 
gurian republic was given to under- 
stand that he must prepare himself 
to make, in the name of the people, 
a formal surrender of their liberties 
and territory to the French nation. 
This ceremony took place, with all 
due solemnity, at Milan, on ’the 
fourth Of June, w hen the doge, in a 
full convocation of the great officers 
of state of the new kingdom of Ita- 
ly, addressed Bonaparte, and so- 
licited him to grant to the Genoese 
nation the happiness of being his 
subjects ! His majesty returned a 
very long and a very gracious an- 
swer ; in the course of which he 
said, a 1 will realize your wish — I 
u will unite you to my great people, 
3 


“ It will be to me a new means fof 
u rendering more efficacious the 
Ci protedion I have always loved to 
iC grant you. My people will re. 
^ ceive you with pleasure. They 
u know that, in all circumstanced, 
u you have assisted their arms with 
u friendship, and have supported 
C6 them with all your means. They 
4t find besides, with your ports, an 
u increase of maritime power, which 

is necessary to them to sustain 
u their lawful rights against the op- 
u pressors of the seas. You will 
“ find, in yoqr union with my .peo- 
u pic, a continent. You have only 
u porfcs and a marine. You will 
^ find a flag, which, whatever may 
cc bo the pretensions of my enemies', 
u I will maintain, on all the seas of 
a the unjverse, constantly free from 
<c ipsult, and from search, and ex- 
“ empt from <ho right pf blockade, 
u which I will never recognize but 
“ fqr places really blockaded, as 
u well by sea as by land. You 
u will find yourselves sheltered un- 
u der it from this shameful slavery, 
u the existence of which I re. 
u lqdantly suffer with resped; tp 
ti weaker nations, but from whichj 
u I will always guarantee my sub- 
u jcds, ,, 

We have gone to greater length, 
in the foregoing extrad, than is our 
usual custom, but the opportunity 
of displaying the insolence, and ar- 
rogant assumption of the man, was 
too tempting not to be embraced, 
and it may also serve as an useful 
record of the manner in which the 
independency of states, in alliance 
with France, was terminated at the 
will and pleasure of the individual to 
w hom we have adverted. 

Haring thus secured, to himself, 
personal aggrandizement, to his 
family t,h* reversion of a new form- 
ed 
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ed kingdom, and to France a most 
important territorial acquisition, 
Bonaparte returned to Paris, where 
he armed on the 12th of August, 
and was received on the road and in 
his capital with demonstrations of 
the greatest personal attachment of 
his people, and of their entire ap- 
probation of his condndt. 

Whether it were that these great 
arrangements haring been completed 
to his perfect satisfaction, that he 
now seriously meditated the inrasion 
of the British islands ; or that, 
kware of the necessity there would 
be of speedily employing the whole 
of his disposable force upon the 
continent; *the emperor had hard- 
ly returned to his capital, when he 
repaired to the encamped army at 
Boulogne, for the purpose of renew- 
ing it, as well as to inspect the 
means by which it was to pass the 
narrow seas. Haring satisfied him- 
self of the efficiency and excellent 
appointment of this rast body of 
troops, not less at that moment than 
1 15,000 disciplined soldiers, without 
counting upon the caralry or ar? 
tillety, be again proceeded to Paris, 
phere the threatening asped of 
affairs required his immediate pre- 
sence. 

From the tenor of the official 
publications which appeared in the 
course of last year, on fhe part of 
those powers who could, with 
safety to themselves, openly remon- 
strate against the daily aggressions 
and increasing pretensions of the 
chief of the French nation, it might 
bare been expeded, t|at, ere long, 
further efforts would be made to 
assert the independence of Europe, 
and set bounds to his ambition. 

In fad, early in the present year, 
(11th of Apfil) a treaty of con- 


13 $ . 

cert, between his majesty and the 
emperor of Russia, was signed at 
St. Petersburgh,* whereby, after 
observing that the state of suf- 
fering in which Europe was placed 
demanded speedy remedy, the 
contracting parties mutually agreed 
to consult upon the means of put- 
ting a stop thereto, without waiting 
for further encroachments on the 
part of the French government. In 
this view, they agreed to employ the 
most prompt and most efficacious 
means to form a general league of 
the states of Europe, and in order to 
accomplish the end proposed, to col- 
led together a force which, independ- 
ently of the succours furnished by his 
Britannic mqjcsty, might amount to 
500,000 effedive men, and to em- 
ploy the same with energy, in order 
either to induce or to compel the 
French government to consent to 
the re-establishment of peace, and 
of the balance of Europe. 

The objed proposed to be effed- 
ed by this league was the evacuation 
of the Hanoverian territory and 
the north of Germany. 

The establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the republics of Holland 
and Switzerland. 

The re-establishmcnt of the king 
of Sardinia, in Piedmont, with as 
large an augmentation of territory 
as circumstances would permit. 

The future security of the king- 
dom of Naples, and the complete 
evacuation of Italy, the island of 
Elba included, by the' French 
forces. 

The establishment of an order of. 
things in Europe, which might effec- 
tually guarantee the security and 
independence of the different states, 
and present a solid barrier against 
future usurpations. 

His 


* Vide State Papers. 
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His Britannic majesty engaged to 
contribute to the common efforts, 
by employing his forces, both by 
sea and land, as well as vessels for 
transporting troops in the general 
plan of operations, and to assist the 
different powers by subsidies, which 
should correspond with the amount 
of their respective forces so employ- 
ed. 

It was mutually agreed that, in the 
event of this league being formed, 
they would not 'make peace with 
France, but with the common con- 
sent of all the powers, who should 
become parties to it. 

Sweden and Austria had already 
entered into these views ; however, 
no intention was manifested on the 
part of these powers to proceed to 
hostilities, until an attempt to attain, 
by negociation, the objeCts of the 
concerted alliance had proved abor- 
tive ; on the contrary, a Russian en- 
voy (Baron Novosiltzoff) was nomi- 
nated to negociate with France, and 
had actually proceeded to Berlin, 
on his way to Paris, when the intelli- 
gence arrived of the annexation of 
Genoa to the French empire. 

Under this change of circum- 
stances. he applied to his court for 
fresh instructions: the result was his 
immediate recal. But, before his 
departure, he addressed a note, dated 
the 10th of July, to Baron Hardeq- 
berg, the Prussian minister, which 
was communicated by him to M. 
Ja Foret, the French resident at Ber- 
lin, explaining the cause of the in- 
terruption of his mission. 

This was a signal to Austria for- 
mally to become a member of the 
league, and accordingly a treaty to 
that effeCt was signed on the 9th of 
August, 'by her plenipotentiary at 
St. Petcrsburgh, 

About the same period, a note 
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was addressed, by the Austrian am~ 
bassador at Paris, to the Freuch 
minister for foreign affairs, expressive 
of the anxious desire of his court 
to concur with the courts of Lon- 
don and St. Petersburgh, in their 
endeavours to promote a general 
pacification, when the overtures to 
be made to the French government, 
by M. Novosiltzoff, were suddenly 
broken off, by the changes recently 
made in the condition of the repub- 
lics of Genoa and Lucca. That 
these events still further urged the 
court of Vienna to recommend the 
renewal of measures of concilia- 
tion, in which she was willing to 
lend her most earnest assistance. 

In reply to this note, it was ob- 
served, by M. Talleyrand, that, from 
the conduct of England and Russia, 
little hopes could be entertained of 
the sincerity of their pacific inten- 
tions ; that Austria had it in her 
power to compel them to have re- 
course to what they professed ; for 
neither of those powers could act 
with effeCt against France, without 
the co-operations of Austria or 
Prussia, and that the latter was the 
steady ally of France. And it is 
asked, w hat reliapcc can be placed 
in these professions of Austria, 
when she continues to maintain an 
army of 000 men in Italy, whilst 
France has' only 50,000 in that 
country, 1 3,000 of whom are 
stationed at the extremity of the 
kingdom of Naples ? He then ad- 
verts to the military preparations on 
foot in Poland, and in«ltaly, the 
evident result of combined opera- 
tions. In this state of things, what 
other course , had the emperor of 
the French to adopt, than to antici- 
pate his enemies ? But if Austria 
would issue a declaration similar to 
that made by Prussia, and reduce 

her 
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her army }n Italy, and the Tyrol, 
and reduce her military force to the 
peace establishment, peace with 
England must ensue, and that the 
crowns of France and Italy should 
be separated for ever, and that 
Europe would be indebted to the 
wisdom of Austria for her tran. 
qaillity and security, but that a con- 
trary conduit would precipitate 
Europe into a situation which could 
not be foreseen or calculated. 

This was followed by another 
note from the French minister for 
foreign affairs, to the Austrian am- 
bassador at Paris, wherein the for- 
mer topics are repeated, and termi- 
nating with the demand, 

That the twenty-one regiments 
which had been sent to the German 
and Italian Tyrol should be with- 
drawn, and that those troops only 
should remain in the said provinces 
which were there six months before. 

That the camp fortifications should 
be discontinued, including those at 
Venice. 

That the troops in Stiria, in Ca- 
rinthia, in Friuli, and the Venetian 
territory, be reduced to the numbers 
at which they stood six month be- 
fore. And 

That Austria declare to England 
her unshakeu determination to pre- 
serve an exact neutrality . 

On the 3 1 st of August, a declara- 
tion was officially made, by the Rus- 
sian ambassador at Vienna, the ma- 
terial substance of which was that, 
in compliance with the Austrian 
court, his majesty, the emperor of 
all the RuBsias had resolved to ac- 
cede to the request of renewing the 
negociation for peace, which had 
been broken off, by the recal of M. 
Noyosiltzoff, as soon as the head of 
the French goyernment should assent 
thereto. 

And, as a measure of precautions 


to cause two artnies of 50,000 men 
each, to march to the Danube, in 
order to give weight to the negotia- 
tions, solemnly declaring that it was 
his imperial majesty’s intention to 
recal those troops as soon as the so 
much desired security of all the states 
of Europe should be obtained. 

To this succeeded a second note 
from the court of Vienna to the 
F rench government, which was trans- 
mitted on the 3rd of September, de- 
claring, that 4 that power had no other 
view than that of maintaining peace 
and friendship with France, and of 
securing the general tranquillity of 
the continent ; that the maintenance 
of peace did not consist solely in a 
forbearance from any positive at- 
tack ; that it required the fulfilment 
of those treaties upon which peace 
had been founded.’ 

‘ The pfeace existing between Aus- 
tria and France originated with the 
treaty of Luneville; that treaty- 
guaranteed the independence of the 
Italian, Hel retie, and Batavian re- 
publics ; Austria had to complain 
that these stipulations were violated; 
thatthe maintenance of general tran- 
quillity required that each power 
should confine itself within its own 
frontiers, and respect the rights of 
other nations, whether weak or 
strong : in fine, when she sets her- 
self up as an arbitress to regulate 
the common interests of nations, and 
to exclude every other state from 
taking any part in the maintenance 
of general tranquillity and the ba- 
lance of power.’ 

4 The emperor had never ceased to 
demand the execution of the before- 
mentioned stipulations : however, 
the emperor Napoleon, notwith- 
standing his frequent and solemn as- 
surances, in his character of presi- 
dent of the Italian republic, that he 

was 
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was far from entertaining any plans 
for further aggrandisement, or of in- 
fringement on the independence of 
the Italian states, thought proper to 
Assume the title of king of Italy, add 
to accompany this measure with 
threats and military preparations.’ 

* This did not prevent the court of 
Austria from concurring in the pa- 
cific overtures made by Ilussia and 
England, but at the very moment 
when the requisite passports were 
transmitted to the ncgociator for 
•that purpose, fresh attacks were 
made on the political existence of 
ather independent states .in Italy — 
an encampment of 30,000 men, in 
4ke plain of Marengo, was speedily 
followed by another of 40,000 on 
the frontiers of the Tyrol and the 
Austrian Venetian provinces.’ 

4 His majesty thus found himself 
under the necessity of providing, 
without delay, for his own safety. 
This was the cause of his present 
armament. Theeinperor armed riot 
with hostile views; he armed not to 
operate a diversion against a landing 
in England ; he armed for the main- 
tenance of the peace existing between 
•him. and France, for those stipula- 
tions without which this peace would 
'become iUusory, and to attain that 
•just equipoise which is calculated to 
secure the balance and permanent 
tranquillity of Europe.’ 

, This paper concludes with a de- 
claration that Austria was ready to 
-enter into a negotiation, in conjunc- 
tion with'Russiayfor maintaining the 
peace of the continent on the most 
'moderate terms compatible upth the 
•general tranquillity arid security; 
that whatever should be the issue of 
the negotiations, even should hosti- 
lities commence, they pledged them- 
selves to abstain from every inter- 
ference with ihe internal concerns of 


France, or to alter the state of the 
existing relations in the Germart 
empire, and to drifend, tythe utmost 
of their power, the integrity of the 
Ottoman Porte. And finally, that 
the sentiments of England were con- 
formable to those expressed in the 
above paper. 

rBotfaparte, who tiad till now ap. 
parently devoted his entire atten- 
tion to the maturing of his projects 
for the invasion ’ of Great Britain, 
immediately, upon the receipt of this 
note, which was sufficiently .expla- 
natory of the intentions of Austria, 7 
resolved to raardi,without delay, his 
whole military fOrcc, iri order to, dis- 
perse and destroy the combination! 
which he perceived was formed 
against him* Promptitude in his 
operations he considered the more 
necessary, in as much a& the Russian 
troops, which were intended to co- 
operate in favour of Austria, had 
not yet passed their own frontier. 

We have already observed, that Bo- 
naparte, in the view of over-runhing 
the British empire, had assembled 
the principal part of his forces op- 
posite to the English coast, and had 
maintained their military establish- 
ment complete, so that he possessed; 
on the shortest emergency, an army 
ready to undertake any offensive 
operations, and perhaps it was a re- 
. lief to him to find an Opportunity 
of giving activity to troops, which 
had, during the preceding two years, 
remained stationary. 

His first step was to reinforce 
his army in Italy; he then dismantled 
his flotilla at Boulogne; caused the 
major part of his troops, iri Holland 
arid in Hariover, to march, by the 
most rapid movements, and the most 
direct routes, to meet the Austrians', 

• who were collected on the Danube, 
and 60,000 men were decreed to be 
„ raised*, 
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tailed, by conscription, to recruit thfe 
armies. 

These measures were accompanied 
by a note, presented by the French 
minister to the diet of Ratisbon, 
stating, that the conduct of Austria 
menaced a new war; that that power 
had extended her territory, on the 
right side of the Pavia, and made 
acquisitions in Swabia, subsequently 
to the treaty of Ltineville, which 
had materially altered the relative 
situation of the neighbouring states 
of Germany ; that the debt of 
Venice had remained undischarged, 
contrary to the spirit and the letter 
of the treaties of Campo Forraio 
and of Luneville, and that the peo- 
ple of Milan and Mantua had, con- 
trary to formal stipulations, been 
deuied justice' to their demands ; that 
Austria had recognized the right of 
blockade arrogated by England; 
that the French emperor had eva- 
cuated Switzerland, and had kept In 
Italy only a sufficient number of 
troops to maintain the positions 
which they occupied, at the extre- 
mity of the* peninsula, in order to 
protect the commerce of the Levant, 
and to insure an object of compen- 
sation, which might determine Eng- 
land and Russia to evacuate Corfu. 

' That his operations had been 
solely directed to the re-establish- 
ment of the equilibrium of commerce, 
and the equal right of all flags upon 
the sea. For this purpose, he had 
collected his forces upon the borders 
of the ocean, far distant from the 
Austrian frontiers, and had em- 
ployed all the resources of his em- 
pire to construct fleets, to form his 
marine, and improve his ports; that, 
at this 1 moment, Austria rises from a 
state of repose, places her forces on 
the war establishment, sends one 
army into the sUtes of Italy, and 


another into the Tyrol, makes nest 
levies of cavalry, forms magazines* 
strengthens her fortresses, terrifies* 
by her preparations, the people of 
Bavaria, Swabia, and of Switzer* 
land, and manifests an intention trf 
making a diversion favourable to 
England, and more injurious to 
France than would be a direct cam* 
paign,and an open declaration of 
war. Austria has professed that she 
had no hostile intention against 
France : — against whom then are 
these poeparations directed ? Are they 
ngainst the Swiss ? Are they against 
-Bavaria? Or are they directed 
against the German empire itself? 
His majesty the emperor of the 
French declares that he will con- 
sider as a formal declaration of war 
against himself, every aggression 
against the German body, and espe- 
cially against Bavaria; he will never 
separate the interests of his empire 
from those of the princes of Ger- 
many who are attached to him. 

To? this note Austria replied , 6 that, 
so far from causing any interruption 
to a general peace, that she had of- 
fered her mediation, which had been 
refused by France, but that France 
wished not for peace, for that situa- 
tion is not peace, but moTe destruc- 
tive than actual war, in which a single 
power, already too formidable b> its 
greatness, continues alone armed, 
and is prevented by no opposition 
from occupying with its troops, arid 
oppressing and subjecting one inde- 
dent state after another/ 

{ To put an end to this fctatc of 
tilings was the true object of the 
arming on the part of Austria and 
Russia, and that the two courts were 
ready to prove the disinterestedness 
of their views, by entering into any 
negotiation founded on principles of 
justice and moderation, and that 

it 
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It became the more necessary to 
take active measures of precaution, 
as, from certain indications, it was 
apparent, that several princes of 
the frontier circles had been en- 
couraged by France to take up arms 
against their emperor and co-estate, 
and to this end that new engage- 
ments ha 1 been entered into ininii- 
, cal to those existing.’ 

A rupture now became inevita- 
ble, and several powers placed. them- 
selves in an attitude to meet hostili- 
ties. Bavaria, of whom strong sus- 
picions were entertained, was sum- 
moned to incorporate her troops 
with the Austrian army, and the lat- 
ter in full force passed the Inn early 
in the month of September, and en- 
deavoured to enforce this command. 

It must be acknowledged, that 
the Austrians acted with little cir- 
cumspection towards Bavaria: heavy 
exactions were made upon the coun- 
try* the paper money of Vienna was 
forced into circulation at its nomi- 
nal value, whilst it had fallen to a 
great discount at home. These pro- 
ceedings were attempted to be justi- 
fied on the ground of political neces- 
sity. 

The elector immediately retired 
from Munich to Wurtzburgh, and 
the Bavarian troops effected a re- 
treat into Franconia. 

On this intelligence, Bonaparte 
prepared to place himself at the 
head of his armies, which were al- 
ready advanced upon their march ; 
but, prior to his departure, he re- 
paired, on the 23d of September, to 
the senate house, and caused to be 
read to that body, an exposition of 
the comparative conduct of France 
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and Austria', since the conclusion of 
the peace of Luncville. His earnest 
desire to have preserved the peace 
of the continent is therein expressed; 
the charges against England and 
Austria particularly are reiterated; 
and after observing upon the inva- 
sion of the Bavarian territories, it 
concludes with a solemn declaration, 
‘that the emperor of theF rench would 
never lay down his arms, until he 
had obtained full and entire satisfac- 
tion, and complete security, as well 
for his own estates as for those of 
his allies.’ 

At this sitting, the senate passed 
a decree for raising 80,000 addi- 
tional conscripts. Bonaparte then 
informed the Senators ‘ that he was 
about to place himself at the head of 
his army, in order to succour his 
allies; that the war had already com- 
menced, by the invasion of Bavaria, 
the elector of which had actually 
been driven from his territories. He 
exhorted the French people to sup- 
port their emperor in the present 
unprovoked war, and concluded his 
address in the following words : — 
“ Frenchmen, your emperor will do 
his duty, my soldiers will do their’s* 
you will do your's.’* ’ 

Bonaparte, having appointed his 
brother Joseph te superintend the 
government during his absence, set 
out from Paris on the 24th of Sept, 
to place himself at the head of the 
army, and arrived at Strasburgh en 
the 26th: he was accompanied by the 
empress Josephine, marshal Ber- 
thier, and a numerous suite. On his 
arrival, he was received by the 
mayor of that town with the usual 
compliments. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. &.III; 


History of Europe continued . — Route oft he different Corps of the French 
Army to the Scene of Action-— of Bernadotte — Marmont — Davoust — Soult 
— We y — L<tnnes — and of Murat , with the Reserve. — - Passage of the 
Rhine by the French Artillery. — Proclamation of the French Emperor — 
and Address to his Army— which he Joins at Kehl. — Receives the Com- 
pliments of the Electors of Baden and Jr irtctoburg.— Junction of the French 
and Bavarians. — March for the Danube. — General Position of the French 
Army. -^-Strength of the Austrian Force. — Precautions taken to prevent 
the Advance of' the French T roops— useless— and why.— Bridge over the 
Danube , at Donawert * forced by the French. — Communication cut off 9 by 
% the latter , between XJlm and Augsburgh . — Action at WeriingCn— disas- 
trous to the Austrians. — French take Possession of Augsburgh — and drive 
the Austrians from Aicha . — Universal Advance of the French Army — and 
Position. — Bonaparte reviews his Troops , and distributes military Re- 
wards and Honours for the Affair of Wertingen.— Danube passed by the 
right IVing of the French at Guntzburgh — and the Bridges on the River 
taken Possession of between that Place and Leipheim. — Brdve Defence of 
Prince Ferdinand— but forced to retreat to Ulm.— Loss thereon.— Pas- 
sage of the Danube by the Centre and Left of the French Army— and of 
the Lech. — Masterly Manoeuvres of Bonaparte separate General Mack 
from Vienna.— Bernadotte commands the Inn , and Bondparte marches 
against U/m. — Straitened Position of General Mack and the Austrian 
Force at Ulm.—The Entrenchments without the City carried by the French. 
— Methmingen surrounded and taken by Marshal Soult. — Prince Ferdi- 
nand retreats from Biberach to Ulm . — Vim totally cut off — and in- 
vested by the French. — Brave Attempt of Prince Ferdinand to cut his 
IV ay frotn Ulm into Bohemia.— Pursued by Prince Murat and Marshal 
Lannes. — Overtaken at Nor dlxngen.— General Werneck and twelve thou- 
sand Austrians bay down their Arms. — Good Conduct of Prince Ferdinand.-*— 
severe LsSs — but makes gobd his Retreat with Part of his Corps —Despe- 
rate Situation of Mack in Ulm. — Errors of that General. -^Bonaparte 
prepares to storm Ulm.— Harangues his Army. — Summonses General 
Mack. — Terms— agreed to.— Strange and unaccountable Conduct of Ge- 
neral Mack. — Me and the whole Austrian Army surrender themselves Pri- 
soners of JVar. — Insolent Triumph of Bonaparte on that Occasion.— Con- 
siderations on this disastrous Event. — -Rewards bestowed by Bonaparte upon 
his Army and Generals. — Austrian Pnsotiers sent off to France — and the 
Fortifications of Ulm and Memmingen demolished . — Bonaparte proceeds 
Vol. XLVII. L by 
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by Augsburgh to Munich , where he is received with the greatest Honours . 
— Modhnentof the whole French Army towards the Inn. — Disposition 
thereof, — Passage of the Inn, — United Austrian and Russian Army rc- 
tire upon Vienna. — Efforts made to defend that City . — Brannau taken , 
and occupied by the French Army . — Bernadotte marches to Saltsburgh , 
and defeats an Austrian Corps. — Successes of the French main Army under 
Prince Murat.— Lintz taken. — French cross the Traun and the Etis . — Jw- 
effectual Attempt of the Russians to impede the Progress of the French 
Arms. — Austrian Proposition for an Armistice — rejected — and why. — Af. 
fair of Neustadt, — Austrians defeated. — Vienna totally exposed to the 
Vreich — and sends Deputation to Bonaparte to sue for Mercy, — Rc- 
treat of the Emperor of Austria to Bruttn. — Vienna taken Possession of by 
the Ft ench without Opposition . — The Danube crossed at Vienna by the 
French Army , and the allied Austrians and Russians pursued into Mora - 
via — Bonaparte enters Vienna . — Partial Success of the Russians over 
General Mortier. — The Cout t of Austria retreats from Brunn to Olmutz . — ■ 
Con nued Successes and Advances of the French Army . — Russians defeat- 
ed a : Gunter sdoiff,— Head Quarters of the French advanced toZnaim — 
and Brunn taken Possession of,— Bonaparte enters Brunn, — Austrian and 
Russian rmy take a Position between Brunn and Olmutz . — Russians re - 
inforc ed — Probability of ageneral Battle. 


T HE French army, estimated at Neckar. — Marshal Ney, with the 
about 140,000 men, was,by this 5th division, likewise crossed that 
time, rapidly advanced towards the river on the 26th, by a flying bridge 
scene of a&ion : it moved in six opposite Dunlach, and marched 
divisions ; the first corps, under towards Stutgardt. — The 6th corps, 
marshal Bernadotte, commenced commanded by marshal Lannes, 
its march from Hanover, about the passed the Rhine on the 25th, at 
same time that the army set out Kehl, and advanced towards Louis- 
front Boulogne, and raached Wurtz- burgh. 

burgh, in Franconia, on the 23d Prince Murat, with the reserve 
of September, by the route of Got- of cavalry, likewise passed the 
tingen and Frankfort. — General Rhine at Kehl, and took a position 
Marmont proceeded from Holland in which he remained, during se- 
to Men tz, at the head of the second veral days, before the defiles of 
corps, passed the Rhine at Casscl, and the Black Forest, as it were to 
the 3d corps, commanded by mar- -make the Austrians believe the 
shal Davoust# passed the Rhine, on French army meant to take that 
the 26th, at Manhcim, and advanc- route. 

.ed by Heidelberg and Neckar-Ellz, On the 30th, the great park of 
on the Neckar. — The 4th corps, artillery passed the Rhine, at the 
under marshal Soult, passed the same place, and advanced upon 
Rhine on the same day, by a bridge Heilbrun. 

thrown over it at Spires, and ad- The main body of this army, 
Ttnced towards Heilbrun, ou the being now on the German side of 

the 
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the Rhine, Bonaparte herenpon 
issued a proclamation to his troops, 
wherein he stated, “ that the third 
coalition had commenced ; the Aus- 
trian army had passed the Inn ; 
and, in violation of all treaties, nad 
attacked and driven his ally from 
his capital. We will not stop, con- 
tinues he, until we have secured the 
independence of the Germanic bo- 
dy, relieved our allies, and con- 
founded the pride of unjust assail- 
ants. — Our politics shall not again 
suffer by our generosity ; for we 
will not make peace, without a* 
guarantee for its execution. — Sol- 
diers, your emperor i& in the midst 
of you. — You are but the van- 
guard of the great nation ; if it be 
necessary, it will in a moment rise, 
at my voice, to dissolve this new 
league, which British gold and 
hatred have woven. We have to 
cxpe& privations and hardships of 
every description, but We will con. 
qiier every obstacle, and we will 
not rest, until we have planted 
4»ur eagles on the territories of our 
enemies.” Having left his court, 
accompanied by his staff, and a 
|>art of his guards, he crossed the 
Hhinc at Kehl, on the 2.9th, to 
join the army. That night he pass- 
ed at fcttlingen, where he received 
the compliments of the elector and 
princess of Baden, and the next day 
he proceeded to Louisburgh, and 
took up his abode in the palace of 
the elector of Wirtemburg. 

On the same day the divisions of 
marshal Bernadotte and general 
Marmont formed a junction with 
the Bavarians at Vt urtzburgh, arid 
commenced their march to the 
Danube. Marshal Davoust’s corps 
marched from Neckar-Eltz,and pur- 
sued the rout by fcloglefingheri, Dun- 
kelsbuhl, Attiagen, and Donawert. 


Marshal Soult, with his corps, took 
the rout from Ochringen, Absgc* 
mund, Aalen, and Nordlingen. — 
Marshal Ney, with his corps, march- 
ed from Stutgardt, and proceeded 
by Eppingen, Wissenstein, and Na- 
hufn, atnd marshal Lannes' corp^ 
broke up from Louisburgh, and 
took the rout by Plutershausen, 
Aalen, and Oedlingen. The posi- 
tion of the French army on the 4th 
of October Was as follows : — Mar- 
shal Bernadotte and the Bavarians 
were at Weisenburg, marshal Da- 
voust at Attinged, on the river Rci- 
nitz, marshal Soult at Donawert, 
marshal Ney at Kesiugen, marshal 
Lanries at Nereshein, and Murat,' 
with 1ms cavalry, oh the borders of 
the Danube. 

Oh the other hand, the Austrian 
army, consisting of between eighty* 
and ninety thousand menf, under the 
command of general Mack, had ad- 
vanced to the defiles of the Black 
Forest, apparently with the inten- 
tion of preventing the French arm^ 
from penetrating. They had thrown 
up fortifications bn the river Uler, 
and were strengthening Memmiri- 
gen and Ulm ; but all these measures 
of precaution were of little avail, as 
the French army had taken a route* 
riot suspected by their adversaries, 
and were already in the rear of the 
Austrians. 

A division of marshal Soult’s corps 
had, by a forced march, made them* 
selves master of a bridge at Dona* 
w’ert, which was defended by the 
regiment of Collared o, after the 
loss of a few men. 

The next morning, at day break, 
Murat arrived there with his dra- 
goons, passed the bridge, which he had 
caused to be repaired, and, in con- 
junction with the cavalry com- 
manded by general Walther,advanc- 
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ed towards the Lech, where he 
forced the enemy, who were there 
posted, to retreat with some loss. 
Murat remained that night at Ka- 
ta. 

On the Gth, marshal Soulf, with 
the two divisions of Yandamme, 
and Le Grand, marched towards 
Augsburgh, while general St. Hi- 
laire, with his division, advanced 
to the same point, by the left bank 
of the Danube. On the same 
looming, prince Murat, at the head 
of the divisions of cavalry com- 
manded by the generals Beaumont, 
Klein, and Bensouty, in the view of 
cutting off the communication be. 
tween Ulm and Augsburgh, on his 
arrival at Wertingen, encountered 
a considerable body of the one- 
ply's infantry, supported by four 
squadrons of Albert’s cuirassiers. — 
Marshal Lannes* who, with the 
division of Oudinot, followed 
these corps 'of cavalry, succeeded 
in defeating and making the great- 
est part of this portion of the 
Austrian army prisoners, together 
with their artillery and baggage. 
The loss of the Austrians, upon 
this occasion, was eight standards, 
the whole of their cannon, two 
lieutenant colonels, Six majors, 
sixty officers of inferior rank, and 
four thousand rank and file. 

On the same day marshal Da- 
voust arrived at Neuburg, and 
likewise general Marmout with his 
oorps, and Bcrnadotte and the Ba- 
varians had advanced to Aichstet- 
tin. 

Marshal Soult, ufter having put 
to fiight a body of Austrians, which 
had retreated to Aicha, entered 
Augsburgh on the 7th, with the di- 
visions of Vand&mroe, St. Hilaire, 
and Le Grand. 

Davoust, who had passed the Da- 
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nube at Neuburg, arrived on the 
evening of the seventh at Aicha 
with hi3 three divisions. Marmont, 
with the divisions of Boudet, Gru- 
chy, and the Batavians under ge- 
neral Dumonccau, had taken a po- 
sition between Aicha and Augs- 
burgh. 

Bcrnadotte^ with the Bavarian 
army under generals de Roy and 
Verden, had taken possession of 
Ihgoistadt, and the imperial guard, 
commanded by marshal Bessieres, 
together with the division of cui- 
rassiers, under general llautpouit, 
arrived at Augsburgh. 

By this time Murat, with Klein’s* 
Beaumont’s, and Benson ty’s 'divi- 
sions of cavalry, had occupied the 
village of Ztismershausen, to in- 
tercept the road from Ulm to Augs- 
burgh. 

Lannes, with the divisions of 
Oudinot and Suchet, took post at 
the same village on the same day. 

• Here Bonaparte reviewed the 
troops, and testified his satisfaction 
at their conduct at the battle of 
Wertingen, and distributed marks of 
honour to two dragoons, who had 
particularly distinguished themselves 
on that occasion. 

This action at Wertingen was 
shortly after followed by one at 
Gunfzburgh. Marshal Ney, who 
with the divisions of Malher, Du- 
Pont, and Loison, the dismounted 
dragoons of Baraguay d’Hilliers 
and the division of Gazen* having 
re-ascended the Danube, attacked 
the enemy in their position at Griiii- 
berg, succeeded in passing the river 
at Guntzburgh, notwithstanding a 
gallant resistance on the part of the 
Austrians, who had advanced from 
Ulm to that place, in the view of coL 
lecting a sufficient force to act of- 
fensively. 

This 
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This force occupied Guntzburgh, 
rested with its right on the village 
of Limpach, and its left on Kcisers- 
burgh, and was in possession of the 
bridges on the Danube as far as 
Leiphefm. A small corps which 
had passed the river, had, as we 
have already stated, been driven 
back with loss. 

The French pursued their advan- 
tage, and attacked the bridges, which 
were defended with some obstinacy. 
The division under general Mal- 
her at length overcame the principal 
obstacle, by making themselves 
master of the bridge and causeway 
leading to Guntzburgh. The arch- 
duke Ferdinand made a brave at- 
tempt to defend this post, but w f as 
finally forced to abandou it, and he 
retreated to Ultn, with the loss of 
nearly 3,000 men, and the greatest 
part of his cannon. 

The assailants suffered considera- 
bly from the grape shot of the Aus- 
trians; however, they were amply 
recompensed by the possession of a 
fine military position. 

During these transactions, the 
centre of the French army passed 
the Danube at Donawert, Neuburg, 
and the left wing still lower down 
at lngolstadt. This latter portion 
ofthearmy, under the orders of Ber- 
nadotte, took post at Pfufferhausen, 
on the road to Munich, whilst the 
main body proceeded across the 
Lech, by Zurmershausen to Augs- 
burgh, which place became the 
French head quarters. 

At the passage of the Lcch Bo- 
naparte harangued his tropps, in- 
forming them of the critical situa- 
tion of the enemy, and that they 
were shortly to expect a general en- 
gagement. 

By this succession of bold and ra- 
pid movements, the whole of the 
French array was now placed be- 


tween Vienna knd the Austrian 
forces under general Mack. 

Under these circumstances the 
corps under Bernadotte, in conjunc- 
tion with the Bavarians, forming to- 
gether a body of about 40,000 men,' 
were ordered to advance towards 
the Inn, in order to make head 
against the 'Austrian and Russian 
reinforcements, whilst, with the re*' 
mainder of the army, Bonaparte 
marched against Mack. 

Bernadotte entered Munich on : 
the l‘2th, when he made about 800 
prisoners, having captured on his 
march the baggage of the Austrian 
guards. He lost no time in cros- 
sing the Inn at that town, and con- 
tinued his march on the high road 
to Brannau, where the first Russian 
column had arrived j and joined the 
troops under general Kienmeyer, 
which had evacuated Bavaria, and 
had fallen back upon that fortress. 
On the 15th he fell in with some 
Austrian detachments at Wasser- 
burg and Haag, took a few hundred 
prisoners, and several pieces of can- 
non. lie then took up a strong po- 
sition near the Inn, from which he 
could observe the combined army, 
and attack to advantage, should they 
attempt to pass that river. 

By this manoeuvre, Bonaparte 
was enabled to direct his main 
force against Mack. 

On the 10th marshal Soult was 
detached from the left with his corps 
to occupy Landsberg ; they fell in 
with a corps of Austrian cuirassiers, 
who, after a short conflict, were 
compelled to retreat to Ulm, with 
the lo.ss of some prisoners and two 
pieces of cannon. By this event 
the French gained possession of a 
pass of considerable importance, as 
forming a communication between 
Ulm and the TyroJ. 

L 3 The 
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The army under general Mack 
was now confined to narrow limits ; 
it occupied a line from Meinmingen 
to Ulm, in which latter place, and 
the adjacent outworks, that general 
and the principal part of his force 
were collected, and which contained 
jnagazines abundantly supplied. 

. |n this posture of alTairs Bona- 
parte determined upon surrounding 
the whole of this army. — With this 
▼iew he caused the left wing of his 
army under marshal Soult to advance 
ppon Memmingen, a place of some 
importance, which had now become 
the station .of the Austrian right, 
and which was likewise a considera- 
ble depdt for military stores, whilst 
he proceeded in person, with a most 
formidable force, to the neighbour- 
hood of (Jim. 

On the llth the advanced corps 
under marshal Ney made an attack 
on a body of Austrians strongly 
posted before Ulm : they were re- 
ceived with great firmness, and ob- 
stinately resisted, until the arrival of 
Bonaparte with strong reinforce- 
ments. The attack was renewed, 
and the French, after a desperate 
opposition, succeeded in carrying 
all the entrenchments without the 
town, by some of which it was com- 
pletely commanded. 

Soult had arrived before Mem- 
mingen on the 13th, and immedi- 
ately surrounded the place, which 
surrendered on fhe day following. 
The most striking articles in the 
capitulation were that the garrison, 
to the amount of many thousands, 
should be prisoners of war, &c. 
the officers released upon their pa- 
Tole, and suffered to retain their 
property, for the conveyance of 
which the French stipulated to pro- 
vide carriages. 

On the day following (the 15th) 


Soult advanced in pursuit of the 
archduke Ferdinand, who had re- 
treated to Biberach, but finding 
that the prince had retired from that 
place towards Ulm, he directed his 
course towards Brcgentz, in order 
to intercept that pass into the Ty- 
rol. 

The army concentrated at and about 
Ulm was, by these operations, com- 
pletely cut off from all communica- 
tion with the Austrian states, and 
the whole of the French army in 
Germany (with the exception of the 
corps under Bcrnadotto, which had 
advanced into Bavaria) surrounded 
that place. 

It will have been observed by our 
readers, that, by this last series of 
movement?', the neutrality of Prus- 
sia was completely violated by the 
French troops, as they not only 
passed through the territory of Ans- 
pach and Barcuth, but occupied 
those countries. This movement, 
which, by shortening the route of 
the F rench army, gave it incalcula- 
ble advantages, appeared for the 
moment to make *>on*e impression 
upon the court of Berlin ; but we 
shall not at this moment break off 
the thread of our narration, or dwell 
upon this subject, but shall give it 
due consideration in an ensuing 
chapter. 

The archduke Ferdinand had now 
no alternative left, but either to be 
comprised in the fate of the army at 
Ulm, or to endeavour to force his 
way to Bohemia through Franconia. 
He boldly attempted the latter mea- 
sure, crossed the Danube, and ad- 
vanced by Nordlingeu and Nu- 
remberg, pursued by Murat and 
Lannes. 

He was overtaken near Nordlin- 
gen, when one whole division un- 
der lieutenant general Werneck, 
amounting 
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amounting to about 19,000 men, were 
obliged to lay down their arms. 
The French pursued their advan- 
tage, and again fell in with the re. 
mains of the archduke’s corps, be- 
tween Traun and Nuremberg, on 
which occasion he took several pri- 
soners, and the greater part of the 
Austrian artillery. The French 
now desisted from the pursuit, and 
the archduke made good his retreat 
with the remnant of his corps, 
chiefly cavalry. 

In the mean time Bonaparte had 
so completely invested Ulm, that no 
possibility of escape was left to 
Mack and one third of his original 
force, butbyopeningapassageth rough 
an army four times superior to his. 
This determination was not to be 
attempted with any probability of 
success in the then situation of the 
two armies, whatever might have 
been done had offensive operations 
been had recourse to earlier. But 
it appears that general Mack had 
thought very highly of the position of 
Ulm, and so much was he wedded to 
this opinion, (which might have had 
some weight, had the French army 
penetrated, as it had heretofore 
done, by the Black Forest) thathe 
overlooked the possibility of what 
had actually occurred. 

But the great error of the Aus- 
trian commander in chief seems to 
have been too wide a dispersion of 
the different corps composing his 
army, so that the French were al- 
lowed to attack them severally in 
detail, by a force so superior as to 
render their resistance ineffectual ; 
whilst it may be presumed, had he 
pursued a similar plan, and had at- 
tacked the several divisions of the 
French army separately, as they ad- 
vanced, before they had concentra- 
ted themselves in force, the event 


might have been as favourable, as, 
under the present circumstances, it 
has proved disastrous. 

The cityof (Jim, occupied^ as we 
have already seen, by the Austrian 
commander in chief, who had left 
with him about thirty thousand 
men, was now completely invested, 
and the French troops already in 
possession of the neighbouring 
heights that commanded the fortifi- 
cations, which were in themselves 
extremely imperfect, and incapable, 
under more favourable circum- 
stances, of being defended for any 
length of time. And, in point of 
fact, general Mack seems to have 
abandoned all idea of making such 
an effort. 

Bonaparte, eager to avail him- 
self of his present advantage, in or- 
der to hasten the surrender of the 
place, on the 15th made prepara- 
tions, as it were, to storm the town, 
and issued an address to his army, 
wherein he informs them, that u the 
following day will be an hundred 
times more celebrated than that of 
Marengo, for the Austrian troops 
were now placed in a similar situa- 
tion. But,” continues he, u mere- 
ly to conquer the enemy would be 
doing nothing worthy either of 
yourselves or your emperor. Not 
a man should escape, and that go- 
vernment which had violated all its 
engagements, should first learn its 
catastrophe by your arrival under 
the walls of Vienna.” 

This proclamation was immedu 
ately followed by a summons to 
Mack, requiring him to capitulate 
without loss of time, and threaten- 
ing, in case of refusal, to storm the 
town. 

These measures had the desired eft 
feet, and Mack, after a short deli* 
beration, acceded to the terms pro- 
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posed. Accordingly, on the 17th 
of October, he agreed to surrender 
the city of Ulm, with all its artille- 
ry and magazines, and that the gar- 
rison, (consisting of about 30,000 
men) after marching out, with all 
the honours of war, should lay down 
their arms ; the field officers to be 
allowed to return to Austria, upon 
their parole, but the subalterns and 
soldiers to be sent prisoners into 
France, there to remain uutil ex- 
changed. 

It was stipulated, however, that 
the Austrian commander in chief 
should not be obliged to carry this 
capitulation into effect before 12 
o’clock at noon on the ensuing 
25th, and further, that if an Austrian 
or Russian army arrived in sufficient 
force to raise the blockade of Ulm 
before 12 o’clock at midnight on 
the 25th, the garrison should, in that 
event, be entirely released from the 
above capitulation. 

Impatient at the delay which these 
terms would have produced, and ea- 
ger to lose no dme in making head 
againpt the Austrians and Russians 
collecting on the Inn, Bonaparte in- 
vited General Mack to an interview 
on the 19th, the result of which was, 
that Mack, on the assurance of the 
French marshal Bcrthier that no 
succour could possibly arrive before 
Ulm, signed an additional article, 
by which he agreed to evacuate the 
place, and surrender the army, on 
the next day, the 20th, on the mere 
condition that the corps command- 
ed by marshal Ney, consisting of 
twelve regiments of infantry and 
four of cavalry, should not advance 
beyond ten leagues from Ulm and 
Its environs before the 25th at mid- 
night, the period when the former 
capitulation was to have expired. 

> Mack’s conduct, in this latter pro- 


ceeding, can only be accounted for* 
either by folly or villany ; but what? 
ever were his motives, the Austrian 
garrison, in compliance with the 
new capitulation, marched out the 
day following, and, after filing be- 
fore the French emperor, laid down 
their arms, and surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war. Bonaparte, 
who had taken an advantageous 
station to behold this operation, 
sent for general Mack and the other 
Austrian generals, and, while their 
troops were filing by, addressed 
them to the following effect : u Gcn- 
tlemen, your master wages an unjust 
war : 1 tell you plainly I know not 
for what I am fighting ; I know not 
what can be required of me ; my 
resources are not confined to my 
present army. Those prisoners of 
war, now on their way to France, 
will observe the spirit which ani- 
mates my people, and with what 
eagerness they liock to my stand- 
ards. At a single word 200,000 
volunteers crowd to my standard, 
and in six weeks become good sol- 
diers ; whereas, your recruits only 
march from compulsion, and do not 
become good soldiers till after seve- 
ral years. Let me advise my bro- 
ther, the emperor, to. hasten to make 
peace. All states must have an end, 
and in the prosent crisis he must 
feel serious alarms, lest the extiuc- 
tion of the dynasty of Lorraine 
should be at hand.” He conclud- 
ed by saying, u I desire nothing fur- 
ther upon the Continent ; I want 
ships, colonies, and commerce, and 
it is as much your interest as mine 
that I should have them.” 

General Mack is reported to have 
said, in reply that the emperor of 
Germany had not wished for war, 
but was compelled to it by Russia/' 
u If that be the case,” said Bona- 

parte, 
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parte, "you are no longer a power.” 
Several of the other Austrian gene, 
rals are represented to have express, 
ed their dislike to the war, and to 
see a Russian army admitted into 
the heart of their country. The 
French emperor treated these offi- 
cers with civility, and, by way of 
consolation, observed to thdm, u that 
the chances of war were various, and 
that the conquerors might be con* 
quered in their turn.*’ 

There is no instance to be found 
io history of such important suc- 
cesses having been obtained in so 
short a space of time, and that over 
a numerous army composed of some 
of the best troops in the world. 
But the errors committed, in the 
first place, by the cabinet of Vienna, 
and, iq the second, by the Austrian 
general to whom this army was con- 
fided, merit severe animadversion. 
It may be asked, what could have 
induced the Austrians to take so 
advanced a position, while the 11 us. 
sian army, by which they expected 
to be supported, were still at so 
great a distance ? But having done 
so, perhaps, under the idea that the 
French were not prepared to act 
with such astonishing promptitude, 
why should they continue in that po. 
sition after they were informed of 
the French army being in full march, 
and of the route which it had taken, 
instead of falling buck upon their 
reinforcements? — or, if there were 
objections to that measure, why not 
attack, with a collected force, the 
several divisions of the French 
army, with which they came into 
contact before they could concen- 
trate themselves ? — or, having neg- 
lected that opportunity, why not 
endeavour, with the whole strength 
of their army, to force their way 
back to the inn ? But, instead of 


making any such effort, Mack se- 
pa rated his army into several divj* 
sions, which he suffered to be suc- 
cessively overpowered and defeated, 
with little loss to his adversaries. 
Thus, by gross misconduct, the 
main Austrian army in Germany 
was, as it were, annihilated. 

On the other hand, Bonaparte, 
as a reward to his troops for their 
very great exertions, and with a 
view to animate them to further en- 
terprises, judiciously decreed, on. 
the day after the surrender of Ulm, 
that the month Vendemiaire, year 
14, should be reckoned as a cam_ 
paign to all the individuals compos, 
ing the French grand army in Ger- 
many, and be so charged to the 
state in the computation of pay and 
military services ; and likewise that 
the war contributions, as w f ell atf 
such as should be levied in Suabia, 
and likewise ail magazines taken 
from the enemy, should belong tq 
the army, with the exception of the 
artillery and provisions. At the 
same time Bonaparte issued an ad- 
dress to his soldiers, exulting in their 
having performed a campaign in fif- 
teen days, and chased the Austrians 
from the territory of his ally, the 
elector of Bavaria. He observes, 
that of an hundred thousand, of 
which the Austrian army consisted, 
sixty thousand were prisoners, who 
would replace the French conscripts 
in the labour of the field. But, 
says he, we shall not stop here ; 
you are impatient to commence a 
second campaign, and we shall make 
the Russians undergo the same fate. 
Then shall be decided the question, 
which indeed has been already prov- 
ed in Switzerland and Holland, whe- 
ther the French infantry were the 
first or second in Europe. But as 
there were no generals amongst 

them • 
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them, opposed to whom he had any 
glory to acquire, his sole care 
should be to obtain victory with the 
least effusion of blood. That his 
soldiers were his children!” 

Bonaparte, having ordered the 
States belonging to the house of 
Austria, in Suabia, to be taken pos- 
session of, directed the march of the 
Austrian prisoners for France, and 
the demolition of the fortifications 
of Ulm and Memmingen, set out 
with his army, with the exception of 
the corps under the command of 
marshal Ney, which, by stipulation, 
was qot to leave the vicinity of 
Ulm until after the 25th, at mid- 
night, on the 21st, for Augsburg, 
on his route to Bavaria. He or* 
dered tetes de pont to be construct- 
ed on the bridges over the Lech, 
and magazines to be established be- 
yond them. On the evening of the 
24th, he reached Munich, where he 
was received with great honours. 
Ho was joined here by Murat, who 
had left a division of the troops, 
with whom he had pursued the 
archduke Ferdinand, under the 
command of Mortier and Beraguay 
d’Hilliers, on the other side of the 
Danube, to descend that river, and to 
observe the movements of the Aus- 
trians in Bohemia. 

The elector of Bavaria not being 
returned to his capital, Bonaparte 
dispatched an aid decamp to offer him 
escorts on the road ; and receiving in- 
telligence of the opening of the cam- 
paign in Italy, the former prepared 
to rejoin the army, now in full 
march for the Inn. 

The disposition of the French 
army was thus arranged: Bonaparte, 
at the head of the main body, ad- 
vanced towards Vienna, and had 
in his front a corps of Austrians, 
which bad been reinforced, shortly 
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before, by the first column of the 
Russian army. Their combined 
force did not exceed forty-five thou- 
sand men. To' protect his Hanks 
and rear, Bonaparte caused the di- 
vision under Mortier, which was on 
the left shore of the Danube, to 
watch the motions of the Austrians 
in Bohemia, under the archduke 
Ferdinand : thus he had nothing to 
apprehend on his left. His right 
was protected by marshal Ney, who 
mounted the Lech to the confines 
of the Tyrol, and opposed the corps 
stationed in that country under the 
archduke John. In addition to 
these corps, the division of marshal 
Augereau, which had subsequently 
passed the Rhine, occupied the 
parts of Suabia, contiguous to the 
lake of Constance, so as to prevent 
any attempt, which might be made 
on the rear of the French army, 
from the Voralberg, and, perhaps, 
to make head against any Prussian 
corps which might, since the viola- 
tion of the territory of Anspach and 
Bareuth, cross the Danube with a 
similar intention. 

The centre of the French army 
had now reached the Inn, where 
the Austrians and Russians were 
posted, and, on the 28th, effected a 
passage over that river, in the vi- 
cinity of Brannau. Marshal Ber- 
nadottc, who had advanced by Was- 
serburgh, proceeded, on the 27th. 
to Altinmarkt; there he found the 
bridge broken down, and a strong 
fort opposed to him ; but a corps 
of French and Bavarians, who had 
proceeded by Roth to Rotherheim, 
found the passage of the river more 
practicable at that place, and suc- 
ceeded in crossing it. 

The enemy were obliged to re- 
treat, and, in consequence, both this 

bridge 
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bridge and that at Altinmarkt were 
repaired. 

Davoust’s corps, which took the 
route by Freying, after some oppo- 
sition, passed the bridge at Mult- 
dorf. Murat caused a brigade of 
cavalry to pass the river at the same 
time, and as soon as the bridges of 
Octing and Marchiel were repaired, 
he crossed the Inn in person with 
the reserve. 

The Austrians and Russians, 
finding their force inadequate to 
prevent the passage of the rirer, 
retreated step by step towards 
Vienna. In the mean time an ef- 
fort was made for the defence of 
that capital. The citizens capable 
of bearing arms were summoned to 
embody themselves ; and a procla- 
mation was issued, wherein the em- 
peror declared that he would trust in 
the justice of his cause, and the love 
and energy of his twenty- five mil- 
lions of people, aided by the pow- 
erful assistance of his Russian auxi- 
liaries. 

The right bank of the Inn being 
now left destitute of defence, the 
remainder of the French army pas- 
sed it without opposition ; and 
whilst the Austro-Russians were 
pursued by # the French, who had 
already passed the river, the 
corps under Lanncs, on (he 39th, 
took possession of Brannau, a 
place of considerable strength, 
containing large magazines of ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and provi- 
sions. The. Russians, who had 
occupied Brannau, left behind 
them a quantity of powder and 
other military stores. This was a 
seasonable supply to the French 
army. On the 30th, Buonaparte 
arrived and placed his head quarters 
in that fortress. 

Bernadotte was hereupon de- 


tached from the left of the army to 
the right, in order to occupy Saltz- 
burg, so as to be in a situation to in- 
tercept the communication bctweei* 
the army under the archduke 
Charles in the Venetian territory, 
and the Austro Russians; a corps of 
six thousand Austrians, who were 
there stationed, retreated before the 
arrival of Bernadotte in the direc- 
tion of Wells. They were pursned 
by the advanced guard under Keller- 
man, and were overtaken near Pas- 
ling. Notwithstanding the strength 
of the position of the Austrians, 
they were compelled to retire with 
the loss of some hundreds of pri- 
soners. 

This operation facilitated the 
advance of the main body of the 
arm)", under Bonaparte, which 
moved rapidly in pursuit of the ene- 
my. 

Prince Murat, with his cavalry, was 
the first to overtake the Austrian rear 
guard, about six thousand strong, 
posted on the heights of Ried. 
They were charged with great im- 
petuosity by the French horse, and 
forced to give way. The enemy, 
however, rallied to protect their 
baggage, but, after an obstinate con- 
flict, they were put to flight, leaving 
four or five hundred prisoners. 
The position'of Ried was, after this 
atfair, taken possession of by Murat, 
to which point the main body was 
in full march. 

Murat continued the pursuit, 
and, on the 31st, again fell in with 
the enemy’s rear, in the vicinity of 
Lambacb. Some shew of resistance 
was made, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the retreat of the combined 
army, and the allies lost about 400 
men, of whom 100 were Russians, 
and a few pieces of cannon. 

The object of the allies was now 

to 
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to take a position behind the Ens, 
but they were closely pursued by 
the French advanced guard, with 
whom they had some skirmishes. 
Murat took possession of Wells on 
the 1st of November and on the same 
day his reserve of cavalry, under ge- 
neral Milhaud, entered Lintz, in 
which town were found considerable 
magazines. The main body of the 
army were at the heels of the ad- 
vanced guard ; marshal Lannes with 
his division arrived at Lintz on the 
3d, and Davoust approached Steyr 
on the Ens. Bonaparte, whose 
head quarters were at Lambach, 
made his arrangements for driving 
the enemy from the bank's of the 
Ens, the last line of defence which 
remained to them between that ri- 
ver and Vienna. 

With this view general Marmont 
was detached with his corps to Lc- 
oben, to turn the left of the allies. 

On the 4th, Murat proceeded to 
the town of Ens, and general Wal- 
ther, with a corps of dragoons, pass- 
ed the Traun at Ebersberg, where 
he discomfited a few hundred Aus- 
trians, whowere stationed to impede 
the passage of that river, and ad- 
vanced, without opposition, to the 
Ens. 

The allies having observed the 
dispositions, when made for turning 
their*' left flank, and the enemy ad- 
vancing with such boldness in their 
front, abandoned the defence of the 
river, and retired slowly towards 
Vienna. 

The French army lost no time in 
crossing the Ens, and pressed for- 
ward with eagerness towards the 
Austrian capital, which was in a 
state of great consternation and 
confusion. 

The Russian army made a stand 
on the heights of Amstettin, in order 


to retard the progress of the French. 
They were furiously attacked by 
Murat’s cavalry and Oudinot’s gre- 
nadiers, and several times repelled 
their assailants, but they were at 
length obliged to quit the field, lea- 
ving 400 killed and 1500 prisoners. 
The French likewise sustained a 
considerable loss in this affair. The 
Russians, in their retreat, destroyed 
the bridges over the Ips, and took 
the direction of St. Pol ten, an ad- 
vantageous post, and only 30 miles 
distautfrom Vienna. 

On the 7th, at night, count Giulay 
a rri ved at Bonaparte's head-quarters, 
at Lintz, with, proposals, in the 
name of the emperor of Germany 
and his allies, to couclude an armis- 
tice of a few weeks, as a preliminary 
step towards a negotiation for a ge- 
neral peace. Bonaparte expressed 
his readiness to accede to the ar- 
mistice, on condition that the- Aus- 
trian monarch would cause the al- 
lied troops to return home, the 
Hungarian levy to be disbanded, 
and the duchy of Venice and the 
Tyrol to be occupied by the French 
array. With this reply count Giu- 
lay returned to his court, and Bo- 
naparte continued his plan of ope- 
rations. 

Murat had already restored the 
bridges over the Ips, and on the 7th 
established his head-quarters at the 
celebrated abbey of Moelk : his ad- 
vanced posts were pushed to St. 
Pol ten. M or tier had contrived, 

with part of his corps, to keep pace 
on the left bank of the Danube, 
with the main army on the opposite 
side, so as to render it material assist- 
ance. Davoust now advanced from 
Steyr by Naydhoffen, Mariuzel, 
and Lilienfcldt, with the project of 
coming upon the left of the allies 
stained at St. Polten, whilst Bo- 
naparte, 
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nftparte, with the centre, consisting 
of the corps of Lannes and Soult, to- 
gether with the imperial guards, 
moved forward to attack the front. 

On the 8th Davoust’s division 
fell in with a corps of Austrians 
under general Mcerfcldt, marching 
for Neustadt, to cover Vienna on 
that side. They attacked them 
with great impetuosity, at a few 
leagues from Meniuzel. The ac- 
tion was obstinate and bloody. The 
French, however, succeeded, after 
an engagement of some hours, in 
routing their opponents. They took 
three standards, sixteen pieces of 
cannpn, and three thousand pri- 
soners. The remainder, in great 
disorder, took the direction of 
Hungary. Davoust pursued his 
march, the day following, along 
the great road leading to Vienna. 

Bernadotte and Marmont re- 
mained on the right, to observe the 
archduke Charles, who was now 
retiring before Massena. 

The Russians, who were posted 
at St. Polten, thinking their situa- 
tion too critical to attempt to 
maintain it, and fearful lest their 
retreat should be cut off, formed 
the resolution of passing the Danube, 
and on the 9th they crossed that ri- 
ver at Krems, and destroyed the 
bridge. 

Bonaparte's head-quarters were 
now at the abbey of Moelk, and the 
road to the Austrian capital open to 
the French army. At this place he 
was waited upon by a deputation 
from the magistracy of Vienna, im- 
ploring him “ to treat their city with 
lenity, as the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants were not the cause of the 
war." He returned for answer 
“ that the inhabitants of Vienna 
must take care not to open their 


gates to the Austrians or Russians, 
but Only to the French army.” 

On the 7th, the emperor Francis, 
finding all the means in his power 
insufficient to defend his capital 
against a superior and victorious 
army, retired with his court to 
Brunn,in Moravia, and at the same 
time the greater part of the nobility 
fled from Vienna into Hungary. — 
The bulk of the inhabitants waited 
patiently the arrival of the F rench, 
and indeed they were prepared to 
look forward to that event from the 
period of the disastrous capitulation 
of Ulm. The people of the Aus- 
trian states had been long weary of 
the war. The supplies which they 
were called upon to contribute, 
pressed hardly upon them, whilst 
the depreciation of the currency had 
amounted to a most serious evil. ' In 
addition to these causes of dissatis- 
faction, the complaints of the pea- 
santry against the conduct of the 
Russian troops were eagerly listen- 
ed to, so that little exertion was ne- 
cessary to induce the inhabitants to 
submit to the commands of the con- 
queror. A national guard was 
hereupon appointed, in aid of the 
police, so that the peace of the city 
was scarcely disturbed. 

On the 1 1th, the advanced guard 
of the F rench army appeared before 
Vienna, and took up their quarters 
in the suburbs of the city. 

On the day following the main 
body arrived, and were lodged in 
the suburbs, where they conducted 
themselves in an orderly and quiet 
manner. Bonaparte fixed his head- 
quarters at Rukersdorff, two Ger- 
man miles distant from Vienna. 

The French did not enter the city 
until the 13th, when they found it 
totally evacuated by the Austrian 

troops, 
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troops, and the military duty per- 
formed by the inhabitants. 

Murat, who commanded the ad- 
vanced guard, marched through the 
city without halting, and passed the 
bridge over the Danube without re- 
sistance. There was indeed a corps 
of Austrians stationed, under prince 
Auerssberg, at the bridge, for the 
purpose of destroying it in case of 
necessity, and their preparations 
were made for so doing. Murat, 
aware of this circumstance, rode up 
in full speed to this officer, as 
sured him, on his word of honour, 
that an armistice had been con- 
cluded, and, by this artifice, he pre- 
vailed upon his credulity so far as 
to prevent the destruction of the 
bridge, which might have consider- 
ably retarded the advance of the 
French army into Moravia. 

On the 14th, the divisions of mar- 
shal Soult and Davonst passed the 
river, treading in the footsteps of 
Murat; part of the latter corps, 
however, was detached down the 
Danube, towards Prcsburgh, in 
Hungary. On this day, likewise, 
Bonaparte made his entry into 
Vienna, ami he employed a great 
portion of the ensuing night in 
visiting his outposts, beyond the 
Danube. Bonaparte then retired 
to the Imperial palace of Shoen- 
brun, which he had chosen for his 
residence. 

The French found, at Vienna, an 
immense quantify of military stores 
of all kinds, ammunition in great 
abundance, and a vast number of 
pieces of artillery, of various sorts. 
The number of muskets, found in 
the arsenal, was like* isc very consi- 
derable, 1 5,000 of which Bonaparte 
presented to the elector of Bavaria, 
and he likewise caused to be restor- 
ed to that prince the artillery ta- - 
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ken, on former occasions, from tin# 
electorate; great requisitions ofcloth, 
and wine, were also made for the 
supply of the army. On this day Bo- 
naparte received a deputation of the 
citizens, and told them, that they 
might assure the people of Vienna’ 
of his protcfriofi. 

On the 15th, Bonaparte having 
appointed general Clarke governor 
of upper and lower Austria, passeif 
through Vienna, to join the army, 
which was now advancing into Mo- 
ravia, to meet the Russians. We 
have already mentioned, that the 
Russians, which had been driven 
back from Brannau, to St. Polten, 
crossed the Danube at Krems ; orf 
the qth, they were met on the left 
bank of the river byMortier’s corps, 
consisting of about six thousand 
men ; on the 10th, in the vicinity of 
Diernsteiu, the Russians were at- 
tacked, and forced to retire from 
Wciskirchen to Stein. 

The Russians, in their turn, at- 
tacked the French, the next morn- 
ing early. They were much su- 
perior in force to their opponents, 
being about <20,000 strong. Th^y 
met, however, a firm opposition 
from the French, who repulsed 
them, after repeated attempts. But 
the Russian general had calculated 
on another mamvuvre. and had de- 
tached two columns, by a difficult 
pass, to Cum the ei.emy. This plan 
partly succeeded ; Mortrcr was 
obliged to cut his way through the 
Russian lines, which was accomplished 1 
with great difficulty and consider- 
able loss ; besides a great number 
of killed and wounded, two thou- 
sand were made prisoners. In this 
affair, general M or tier was severely 
wounded. The loss on the side of 
the Russians was not unimportant, 
but none more to be regretted than 
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the death of lieutenant general 
Sroidt, an officer of great repute, 
in the Austrian service, who a6ted 
as quarter master general to the 
Russian army. General Smidt 
possessed the confidence of the arch- 
duke Charles to an eminent de- 
gree. 

After this event, the Russians 
judged it adviseable to fall back 
upon Brunn, where they expected 
reinforcements under general Bux- 
hovden. 

The French army advanced so 
, rapidly into Moravia, that the im- 
perial court, from motives of precau- 
tion, removed from Brunn to 01- 
Binta. Previously to his quitting 
Bruun,the emperor issued a proclama- 
tion (on 1 3th ) in which he communi- 
cated his late proposal for an armis- 
tice, together with the inadmissible 
demands of the French emperor. 
That, onder such circumstances, no- 
thing remained for him to do, but 
to trust to resources to be found 
in the fidelity and strength of his 
people, united to the undiminished 
forces of his high allies, the em- 
peror of Russia and the king of 
Prussia, and to persist in this deter- 
mination, until the French emperor 
should consent to conditions of 
peace, consistent with the honour 
and independence of a great state. 

On the evening of the 1 4th, mar- 
shal Lanncs reached Stokcran, and 
found there an immense quantity of 
clothing. Fight thousand pairs of 
fbues and half hoots, and cloth suf- 
ficient to make great coats for the 
"hole army. General Milhaud, 
*ho commanded the advanced 
guard of marshal Davoust’s corps, 
captured, about the same time v niany 
pieces of artillery, with their am- 
munition, together with 400 men. 
Almost the whole of the Austrian 


artillery was now in possession Of 
the enemy. 

By this time Bernadottc who 
had made a circuit to the right of 
the French army by Saltzburg and 
the confines of Hungary', pas&d th# 
Danube to join the main army. 

On the 15th, Murat and Basnet 
came np with the Russian army at 
Hoibrunn. The French cavalry 
charged the enemy, who abandoned 
their ground, leaving some of their 
baggage behind. The Russian ge» 
ncral finding himself hard pressed, 
and desirous to gain a little time, 
had recourse to a device, in which he 
was authorised by the stratagem 
used by the F rench in passing the 
bridge at Vienna. A flag of truce 
presented himself at the F rench ad- 
vanced posts, and the baron Win- 
smgerode'; aid de camp to the em- 
peror of Russia, demanded leave for 
the Russian army to capitulate, and 
separate from the Austrians. This 
appeared too specious not to be lis- 
tened to, and Murat, who was him- 
self the author of the above-men- 
tioned deception, communicated the 
information to Bonaparte. It soon 
became suspected, and Bonaparte 
refused to agree to the proposed 
terms, on the grounds thatthe Rus- 
sian was not duly authorised to 
treat, but he declared that if the em- 
peror of Russia would ratify the 
convention, he would likewise do it. 
Hereupon the French army ad- 
van ccdi 

The Russians, during this parley, 
were making their preparations to 
retreat, and had made some progress 
in it, when they were attacked, the 
next day, near GuntersdorlF. The 
Russians behaved with great bra- 
very, and repulsed the enemy at the 
point of the bayonet. Marshal 
Lasnncs attacked them in front, ge- 
neral 
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neral Dupass, with a brigade of gre- 
nadiers, turned their left, whilst 
marshal Soult was on their right, so 
that they were Compelled to give 
way. Night pat an end to the 
pursuit. 

The loss on both sides was consi- 
derable ; that bn the part of the 
Russians was two thousand pri- 
soners, and nearly as many in kil- 
led and woiindcd, together with 12 
pieces of cannon, and many bag- 
gage waggons. On the part of the 
French many were killed and 
wounded, above 3000 men ; amongst 
the latter were general Oudinot and 
his two aid-de-camps. General 
Duroc was ordered to replace Ou- 
'dinot during his confinement. 

On the 17th Bonaparte’s head 
quarters were removed to Znaim : 
here were found the sick of the 
Russian army, which they had been 
obliged to abandon, and likewise 
a quantity of flower and oats. 

On the 18th general Scbastiani 
succeeded in cutting off part of the 
Russian rear guard, and made 
nearly two thousand prisoners^ and 
on the same day Murat entered 
Brunn, which had been evacuated 
by the Russians. Brunn is a regu- 
lar fortress, and capable of sustain- 
ing a siege. Sixty pieces of ord- 
nance were found in this place, 
three thousand cwt. of gunpowder, 
magazines well supplied with grain, 
and a considerable quantity of 
clothing. 


On the 20th Bonaparte removed 
to Bruvitt, and received a deputa- 
tion from the states of Moravia* 
with the bishop at their head. He 
caused the citadel to be taken pos- 
session of, in which were found six 
thousand stand of arms, and a con- 
siderable quantity of ammunition^ 

The Russians made ad attempt to 
defend the road leading from Brunn 
to Olrnutz* and for this purpose 
collected all their cavalry, amount- 
.ing to about six thousand men. 
They were attacked by the French 
generals Walther, Hautpoult, and 
Bessieres, with a selected corps of 
the French cavalry. The Russians 
maintained their ground the whole 
day, but towards night they retired* 
Two or three hundred men on each 
side were killed and wounded. 

The main body of the French 
army did not move forward for 
some days ; in the mean time Bo- 
naparte caused Brunn to be put in a 
state of defence. They then advanc- 
ed and took a position near Wishau* 
in face of the Austro-Russian army, 
who were posted between that 
place and Olmutz. The Russians 
here received reinforcements, and a 
general and decisive action seemed 
to.be the determination of both ar- 
mies. Here however we shall pause 
for a moment, and now turn our 
eyGS to the other points of the the- 
atre of war. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Portion of the French and Austrian Armies in Italy* — Tn the Tyrol.— Of 
the Allies at Corfu and Malta — and in the North of Germany . — General 
Massena passes the Adige in the Face of the Austrian Army under the 
Archduke Charles . — Repulsed. — Force of both Armies.— French at length 
succeed. — Inactivity of both Armies. — Intelligence of the Austrians 9 Sur- 
render at Ulm reaches Italy, — Massena' s Movements thereon.— Battle of 
Cal die ro.— Disastrous to the Austrians. — Further Misfortunes. — - Retreat 
of the Austrian Army , with the Intention of succouring .Vienna. — Pursued 
by the French , reinforced by General St. Cyr. — Consequences thereof.— 
French capture Vicenza. — The Brenta crossed by both Amties. — Passage 
of the Tagliamento. — Continued Retreat of the Austrians. — Pause of Mas* 
sena — and why. — Affairs of the Tyrol. — The Army , destined for its De- 
fence, obliged to surrender. — Successes of the Bavarians m that Quarter • 
— Inspruck taken by the French. — The Archduke John effects a Junction 
with his Brother , Prince Charles , in Carniola.—The Tyrol totally evacu- 
ated by the Austrians. — Attempt of Marshal Davoust to negociate for the 
- Neutrality of Hungary — ineffectual. — State of the grand Armies in Mo- 
ravia* — Ineffectual Attempt at Negociation. — The Emperor of Russia 
joins his Army. — Complimented by Bonaparte. — Diplomatic Proceedings* 
— Dissimulation of the French Emperor — which gains Time. — The Allies 
determine to attack the French Army. — Dispositions for the Attack — of the ■ 
allied Army — and of the French. — Address of Bonaparte to his Army . — 
Battle of Avsterlitz. — Various Fortune of the Day. — Finally disastrous to 
the allied Army— which loses its Artillery and Baggage. — The French 
Army take up the late Position of the allied Army. — Loss on both Sides . — : 
Advance of the French Army — Austrians solicit an Armistice . — Interview 
between Bonaparte and the Emperor Francis. — Suspension of Hostilities 
agreed upon. — Terms thereof. — Most humiliating to the Austrians . — The 
Emperor of Russia refuses to be a Party thereto — and commences the Re- 
treat of ins Army from the Austrian States. — State of the detached Aus- 
trian Armies at this Moment — of that of Prince Ferdinand — and of Hie 
Archduke Charles.— Reflections upon this unfortunate Measure. 

I N Italy, the command of the to oppose a powerful and well com* 
French army had been given to posed Austrian strength, under their 
marshal Maaseaa, which had lately favourite coougander, the archduk^ 
Wen strongly reinforced* ^and had Charles. 

Vol.XLVII. M The 
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The fortified passes in the Tyrol 
were strengthened, and a conside- 
rable body of troops stationed under 
the command of the archduke John, 
to defend that country, and to 
maintain the communications be- 
tween the armies in Germany and 
the Venetian territory. 

At the same time a combined 
force of Russians and British were 
collected at Corfu and Malta, for 
the purpose of making a descent in 
Italy, while another army of Rus- 
sians, Swedes, and English, were 
prepared, in the north of Germany, 
to invade Hanover, aud for further 
enterprise, when occasion should 
serve. 1 

The archduke Charles and gene- 
ral Massena being in face of each 
other, on the opposite sides of the 
Adige, waited only for the signal of 
attack, which appears to have been 
calculated by the French from the 
time that their array in Germany 
should have come in contact with 
the Austrians in that quarter. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 17th of October, 
Massena prepared to force the pas- 
sage of the Adige. His army a- 
mounted to about 90,000 men, while 
that of the archduke Charles did not 
exceed 75,000. 

Early on the morning of the 18th, 
the French gerferal caused two false 
attacks to be made, one on their 
right, the other on their left, 
while, with the centre of his army, 
he attempted the passage of the ri- 
ver, at the bridge at Verona. This 
bridge was barricadoed, and some 
of the arches cut. These impedi- 
ments the French overcame with 
great fortitude, and twenty four 
Companies of light troops, selected 
from the divisions of Gardanne and 
Duhesme, pushed forward across 
the river, and were soon followed 
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by the whole division of general 
Gardunne, and shortly after by the 
remainder of the army. The Aus-' 
trians made a gallant resistance, but 
were obliged to retire to the heights, 
at some distance, where they had 
entrenchments. The attack was 
renewed here, and the French gain- 
ed some advantage, but so inconsi- 
derable, that they judged it expe- 
dient to recross the Adige, and 
occupy their former ground. The 
loss sustained by the Austrians 
was seven pieces of cannon, eighteen 
waggons, and about 1200 pri- 
soners. There were many killed 
and wounded on both sides. 

On the 20th, the French renewed 
the attack. After passing the 
Adige, they mounted and took 
possession of the heights of Val 
Pantena, surrounded the castle of 
San Felici, and obliged the Austri- 
ans to evacuate Venoretto. They 
still advanced on the road of St. 
Michael, where they met with se- 
rious opposition from the Austrian 
troops. The French however suc- 
ceeded in driving the Austrians 
from St. Michael, taking fiftceh hun- 
dred prisoners, and two pieces of 
cannon. This advantage was not 
obtained without much bloodshed. 

Hitherto Mhssena was rather con- 
fined in his operations, being cauti- 
ous not to advance too far until he 
had received information of the state 
of the campaign in Germany. Af- 
ter the action of the 20th, he took, 
a position within a few miles of Cal- 
diero, near which place the arch- 
duke was strongly posted. No- 
thing material occurred between the 
two armies for several day9. In 
the mean time intelligence of the 
surrender of general Mack’s army- 
reached him, and of Bonaparte’s in- 
tention to proceed, without loss of 

time, 
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time, to meet the combined Russian 
and Austrian forces. 

Under these circumstances it be- 
came a matter of great importance 
that he should give full occupation 
to the archduke, and press forward 
with the utmost diligence, in order 
to execute the plans of co-operation 
assigned to him. 

Accordingly he commenced, on 
the 30th, a very vigorous attack 
upon the whole line of the army op- 
posed to him. The division of Mo- 
litor formed the left, the centre was 
commanded by general Gardanne, 
and the right by general Duhesme. 
The action began upon the left, and 
the three successive attacks were 
bravely resisted by the Austrians, 
who were, however, at length, forc- 
ed to retire to the adjacent heights. 
The battle was renewed on the part 
of the Austrians. Twenty-four 
battalions of grenadiers and some 
other regiments were ordered, by 
the archduke, to advance against the 
enemy. Both armies fought with 
great fury. The French cavalry at 
length made some impression, and 
being well supported by several bat- 
talions of grenadiers, who fought 
with the bayonet, the Austrians, 
after a desperate resistance, in which 
they were assisted by the fire of 
thirty pieces of cannon, were final- 
ly driven from the field, with the 
Joss of above three thousand pri- 
soners. In so obstinate an engage- 
ment the carnage must have been very 
great, so much so indeed as to induce 
the archduke to demand a suspen- 
sion of arms, for the purpose of 
burying the dead. This was not 
the only loss sustained by the Aus- 
trians in this affair. A column of 
five thousand men, which it should 
appear was detached from the corps 
of Uosenburgh, with the view of 


falling upon the rear of the French 
army, was, by the issue of the ba'ttle, 
completely cut off. General Hil- 
linger, who commanded it, at first 
manifested an intention to defend 
himself, and even compelled a re- 
giment of light infantry, sent against 
him, to take shelter under the walls 
of the castle of San Felici. Mas- 
sena then repaired in person to the 
spot, and ordered four battalions of 
grenadiers to surround the column. 
General Hillinger, perceiving no 
chance of escape, entered into a ca- 
pitulation, and laid down his arms. 

Although the army under Mas- 
sena had been successful, it had 
not made any very considerable 
progress. The archduke, however, 
for a variety of reasons, came to the 
determination of making a positive 
retreat. He seems to have been 
principally actuated by the desire 
of relieving the Austrian capital, 
now imminently in danger, while 
he could have little hopes of cop- 
tending successfully against the ar- 
my of Massena, which was now 
reinforced by twenty-five thousand 
additional troops, under general St. 
Cyr, which had evacuated the 
kingdom of Naples, in conformity 
with the terms of a convention en- 
tered into with his Sicilian majes- 
ty. 

The archduke began his march 
on the night of the 1st, with great 
caution, so that it was not discover- 
ed by the enemy before the next 
morning. He was then pursued by 
the French light troops, and har- 
rassed during the day. The Au- 
strians had about 500 men made 
prisoners. 

On the day following, the main 
body of the French army advanced 
in pursuit of the Austrians. After 
halting a short time at Monte Bel- 
^ 2 io, 
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la, it Mrehed to Vicenza. Mu* 
sen* summoned the city to surren- 
der, but received a refusal. On 
preparations being made, the neit 
morning, for assaulting it, the gates 
were thrown open, and the army 
entered. In Vicenza were found 
a thousand woundod Austrians, and 
theremains of some magazines. 

On the archduke's arrival at 
Bassane, he had the option either 
of attempting his retreat by T rent, 
Into the Tyrol, or by Treviso, 
through Carinthia, or Carniola. 
The disposition of the French Gcr. 
man army appears to have deter* 
mined him to adopt the latter course. 

> Be would, in his progress towards 
Vienna, by the former jroutc, have 
bad to oppose the corps of general 
Marmoat and marshal Bemadotte, 
whilst Ney was in force on the 
confines of the Tyrol, on one side, 
and Augereau on the other, who 
were stationed to intercept him, 
and a superior force under Mas. 
aena was close upon his rear. By 
taking the latter route, he might, 
if necessary, retch Hungary, with- 
out meeting any of) position in front, 
and there he would find the means 
of recruiting his army. In either 
way his retreat was difficult, being 
continually galled by the enemy’s 
. %ht troops. 

The French advanced guard ar- 
rived at the Brenta immediately 
after the Austrians had passed that 
river, and were endeavouring to de- 
stroy the bridge. This brought on 
a cannonade from the opposite 
banks, and the French were pre- 
vented from crossing till the next 
morning. Early on the evening of 
that day, Massena entered Castel. 
Franco, and the chasseurs of the 
army were in possession of Salva- 
<ero?da and Albando. llert the 
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French army was allowed some re- 
pose, being much exhausted from 
their incessant exertions. In their 
advance from Monte Bello fifteen 
hundred prisoners fell into their 
hands. They also levied heavy con- 
tributions upon the great towns 
through which they passed. 

Massena met with no opposition 
worth mentioning between the Brenta 
and the Tagliameoto. Behind 
the latter river prince Charles made 
a show of resistance, and posted his 
troops as if determined to oppose 
the passage of the river. Massena 
was somewhat imposed upon by 
this appearance, so that he did not 
seriously attempt to pass the river 
until his main force was arrived. 
On the 12th Nov. the division of 
chasseurs commanded by general d’- 
Espagna, together with the cuiras- 
siers and dragoons under generals 
Marmont and Pulley, were posted 
in front of the Austrians, while the 
divisions of Duhesme and Snas 
were stationed at St. Vito, and 
those of Molitor and Gardenne at 
Valoasonna. Nothing occurred on 
that day but some skirmishes be- 
tween a squadron of French, which 
had crossed the river, and a party of 
Austrian cavalry, except a heavy can- 
nonade, which continued the whole 
day. The attack was to have 
taken place on the next morning ; 
but the archduke retreated during 
the night, and directed his march 
to Laybach in Carniola, without 
attempting to defend Palma Nova, 
though a place of some strength ; 
his object being to effect his retreat 
with a9 little delay as possible, in 
order to succour the hereditary 
states. 

On the 1 5th the F rench army ad- 
vanced, in two columns, to the Ison- 
za. The advanced guard, under 

general 
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general d’ Espagne, after a feeble 
opposition from the Austrians, en- 
tered Gradiska early on that even- 
ing. The French continued the pur- 
suit towards Goritzia, with the in. 
tendon of passing the river below 
that town, but their pontons not 
being arrived, they were unable to 
execute their project. 

The Austrians had now retired 
under the walls of Goritzia, when 
Massena made his dispositions for a 
general attack upon them on the 
morning of the 17th. But the arch, 
duke had retired in the night to- 
wards Laybach, harrassed without 
intermission by the French light 
troops. The magazines formed at 
Udina and Palma fell into the 
hahds of the French army, who now 
took up a position beyond the 
lsonza. 

Here the French general judged 
it adriseable to arrest his progress, 
until be should be informed of the 
state of things in his rear. On com. 
mencing the pursuit of the arch, 
doke’s army, he left the Tyrol oc- 
cupied by a considerable corps of 
Austrians : under these circumstan- 
ces, his advancing further might be 
attended with great risk. W hatever 
apprehensions he might entertain on 
this score were not of any long 
continuance, for the Austrian corps 
in the Tyrol, commanded by the 
archduke John, were closely pressed 
from the sides of Suabia and Bavaria. 

Augereau, early in November, 
bad made himself master of Linda w 
and Bregentz, on the high road to 
Hungary. 

There remained in the Tyrol a 
corps of Austrians, consisting of 
about 7000 infantry and 1000 ca- 
valry, commanded by the prince of 
Rohan, which were placed in a 
most critical' situation by the late 
events. The only possibility of 


escape seemed to be to reach Ve- 
nice, by passing behind the army of 
Massena. Accordingly, they pro. 
ceeded across the mountains, be- 
tween the Tyrol and Italy, and ac- 
tually arrived, on the 24th, at Ba 9 - 
sano, and took the road to Caste]. 
Franco. In the neighbourhood of 
this place, they were opposed by 
detachments from the army of St. 
Cyr, who was stationed at Padua, 
(to observe Venice, which was 
threatened by a descent from, a Rus- 
sian and British force) while Mas. 
sena marched to attack them on the 
other side. On the 25th, the Aus- 
trians attacked a corps of French, 
under general Regnier, which was 
posted at l’iombiuo, to cat off the 
road to Venice, with such fury, as 
to compel them to retire from the 
field. At this moment general St. 
Cyr came up and fell upon the Aus- 
trian rear. Resistance could now 
avail but little, so that the greater 
part of this corps, together with the 
prince of Rohan, and several other 
officers of distinction, were made 
prisoners. 

By these operations Italy and the 
Feldkirch were completely evacu. 
a ted by the Austrians, and the di« 
vision under Angcreau compelled the 
corps of generals Jellachich and 
Wolfskehl to capitulate, with the 
condition not to serve against 
France during a year. Augereau, 
however, did not advance out of 
Suabia, but remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of (Jim, as it were to pro. 
tect the rear of Bonaparte’s army, 
aud to make head against a corps of 
Russians, assembled in Franconia, 
apparently with a hostile intention. 

In the mean time marshal Ney, 
supported by a corps of Bavarians, 
under their general Deroi, entered 
the Tyrol a( Fnessen, and having 
turned, by passes of extreme diffi- 
M 3 culty, 
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culty, and little known, the forts of 
Scharnitz and Newstark, carried 
both places by assault, taking one 
standard, sixteen field pieces, and 
about seventeen hundred prisoners. 
On the 1 6th he entered lnspruck, 
where he found an arsenal and ma« 
gazines, well supplied with stores. 
Ney pursued his advantage, and on 
the 20th fixed his head quarters at 
Bolzano, having his out-posts ad- 
vanced as far as Trent. 

The archduke John, finding his 
force insufficient to maintain him- 
self in the Tyrol, nearly surrounded 
on all sides, planned and effected, 
with much boldness, a junction with 
the archduke Charles in Carniola. 
This attempt, however, was not ac- 
complished without considerable 
loss. The two brothers now has- 
tened their march towards Vienna. 

The Tyrol being completely 
cleared of the Austrian troops, 
Massena advanced to Lay bach, 
which had been evacuated by the 
archduke Charles, whilst his left 
formed a communication with Ney’s 
division, which now extended it- 
self from S^ltzburgh to Carinthia. 

The detached corps of the French 
army having, as we have related, 
executed the operations consigned 
to them, Bonaparte had at his im- 
mediate disposal almost the whole of 
his army, to face the united forces, 
composed of the remnant of the 
Austrian-German army, and of the 
Russians, who had received great re- 
inforcements. 

Upon the reduction of the Tyrol, 
the corps of Ney and Marmont ap- 
proached the Danube, to support 
the main body of the French army, 
whilst Massena took up positions 
with the intention of occupying 
the attention of the archduke 
Charles. 
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Marshal Davoust, upon the cap- 
ture of Vienna, had marched to 
Prcsburgh, and attempted a nego- 
ciation with the archduke Palatine, 
for the neutrality of Hungary. But 
in hearkening to these overtures, the 
Hungarians seem to have had no 
other object in view than to amuse 
the French, for the purpose of der 
lay. No conditions were conclud- 
ed, and Davoust with his corps 
joined the main army, preparatory 
to -a general action, which was daily 
expected to take place. 

The state of the opposed armies 
appears to have been nearly equal 
in point of numbers. The Russians 
amounted to about 50,000 men, 
the Austrians to about 25,000, the 
latter chiefly new levies. The 
French force, after the junction of 
Bernadotte and Davoust, consisted 
of between seventy and eighty 
thousand men, but they were flushed 
with victory, and out of all measure 
superior to their antagonists in milita- 
ry skill, confidence, and discipline. 

The two armies were now iu 
presence of each other, both deter- 
mined to make a stand. However, 
on the 29th November, counts 
Stadion and Ginlay were commis- 
sioned, on the part of the emperor 
of Germany, to open a negociation 
for peace with Bonaparte, and at 
the same time count Haugwitz- ar- 
rived 'at Vienna to oiler the media- 
tion of the king of Prussia, who, it 
was supposed, was strongly inclined 
to take a part in the war against 
France. 

Bonaparte seemed to listen to the 
proposition, but, as the event 
proved, merely with the view of 
putting the allies off their guard j 
for his object was to draw the ene- 
my to a decisive action ; aqd, under 
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the semblance of diffidence and mo- the apprehensions of the French 
deration, he redoubled his vigilance, troops, went to meet him at the out- 
and made his preparations to meet posts. This circumstance, accjm- 
such an event. panied by the preceding retreat of 

On the morning of the 28th the the Ftench army, induced him to be- 
Russians, who do not appear to lieve what Bonaparte wished, 
have been parties to the proposed namely, that the French army was 
accommodation, attacked the ad- under great alarm. Prince Dogo- 
vanced posts of the French army at rucki, actuated hy these sentiments, 
Wishau, forced them to fall back, had the boldness to insist upon the 
and made some prisoners. The em- whole of the demands with which 
peror Alexander, who had lately he was charged. He peremptorily 
joined his army, advanced to that required that Bonaparte should re- 
place, followed by the main body of nounce the possession of Belgium, 
his troops, who took up a position and likewise the crown of italy. 
in the rear of the town. Bonaparte returned no definitive an- 

Bonaparte, on hearing of the em- swer, and left the Russians to indulge 
peror of Russia's arrival, dispatched the notion that he and his ari&y 
general Savary, one of his aids-de- were intimidated, 
camp, avowedly to compliment that Our limits will not permit us to 
sovereign. enter into so minute an account 

This officer remained a day or as might be wished by military men 
two within the Russian lines, during of the momentous and memorable 
which time he had an opportunity battle which ensued in the vicinity 
of observing the state and disposi- of Austerlitz. We shall, however, 
tion of that army. On his return devote a considerable portion of our 
to the French head quarters, he re- columns to the relation of an event, 
ported that a great degree of confi- which, on the first impression, seemed 
dence and presumption prevailed to decide the fate of the continent 
on the part of the Russian officers, of Europe, and ultimately that of 
which he attributed to the infiueuce the whole civilized world. It is a 
which several young men had over natural question to ask what could 
the emperor Alexander. have induced the allies to risk a ge- 

To encourage this delusion, and neral action, at a moment when it 
to luH them into still greater secu- should appear that they had every 
rity, Bonaparte ordered his army thing to gain by procrastination ? 
to retreat in the night, and to take In answpr to this, we are told that 
a favourable situation three leagues the whole of the Russian reinforce- 
in the rear, which he manifested ments had arrived, and that the al- 
much eagerness in fortifying, by lied forces, from the loss of the ma- 
throwing up works and placing bat- gazines at Brunn, and other places, 
teries. In this position he proposed were extremely straitened for 
an interview w ith the emperor of provisions, owing partly to the neg- 
Russia, who sent, on his part, his aid- lect of the Austrian commissariat, 
de-camp, prince Dogorucki. and partly to the detention of the 

Bonaparte, to impress him, as it horses of the country, in the rear of 
were, with an idea that he was the army by the Russians. Re- 
unwilling to permit hjm to w itness taxation iu discipline and licen- 

M 4 tiousness 
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-ttpusness began to manifest them- 
selves, so that it was resolved to 
abandon the position in front of 
Olmutz, for the purpose of attack- 
ing the enemy. 

The grand French army, which 
bad passed the Danube, and ad- 
▼anced into Moravia, consisted of 
jthc corps under prince Murat, mar- 
shals Soult, Lannes, and Bernadotte. 
The last of these corps had been op- 
posed to the archduke Ferdinand, 
and joined the main army ouly the 
,day before the battle of Austerlitz. 
Marshal Davou&t, who, as has been 
already said, had proceeded with 
Jus corps to Presburgh, joined the 
main army abont the same time. 
This force was composed of eight 
^divisions, each of which was about 
7000 strong. In addition to this 
was a corps dc reserve, composed 
•of the imperial guards, under mar- 
shal Bessieres, and a body of grena- 
diers under general Du roc, making 
together 15,000 men. 

The combined forces immediately 
opposed- to them consisted of 104 
battalions, 20 of which were Aus- 
trians, and 159 squadrons, 54 of 
•which were Austrians, and 40 of 
Cossacks, which might be computed 
at about 72,000 men. The Rus- 
sians were commanded by general 
]&o*itousoff, the Austrians by prince 
John of Lichtenstein. The infan- 
try of the latter 'were chiefly raw 
recruits, who had not been embo- 
died above a month. 

Such was nearly the state of the 
two armies immediately before the 
fetttle of Austerlitz. 

As the allies had determined upon 
resuming offensive operations, and 
of immediately giving battle, we 
SihaU first state the dispositions made 
Jhy them for the attack. 

On the 1st of December, there 


was a good deal of firing, during the 
morning, along the whole chain of 
advanced troops ; the Austrian ge- 
neral Kcnmeyer’s out-posts on the 
left were at Sitchen, and near 
Menitz, a Tillage which had been 
abandoned by the French. He 
w as reinforced towards the evening 
by five battalions of frontier troops, 
under major general Cameville; the 
left of the combined army, com- 
manded by general Buzhoevden, 
and the centre by the general in 
chief Koutonsoflf, after having dined, 
moved forward in live columns in 
the following manner. 

The first column, under lieutenant 
general Docktorow, composed of 
24 battalions of Russians, took up 
a position in two lines on the heights 
near a village called Jlortieradeck, 
and a regiment of chasseurs was 
posted at Arjut, between the foot 
of the mountain and the lake of 
Menitz. 

The second column, commanded 
by lieutenant general Langeron, 
consisting of 18 battalions of RuSt- 
sians, took up a position on the 
heights of Pratzcn, also in two lines, 
on the right of the first column. 

The third column, commanded by 
lieutenant general Przybyszewsky, 
composed of 18 battalions of Rus- 
sians, took up a position on the 
heights to the right of the village of 
Pratzen* . ' 

The fourth column, commanded 
by the Austrian general KoJlowrath, 
was composed of 12 battalions of 
Russians, under lieutenant general 
Miloradowitsch, and of 15 of Aus- 
trians, who were in the rear of this 
column. This corps intersected the 
road from Austerlitz to Brunn, and 
took post in two lines behind the 
third column. 

The fifth column, composed of 
cavalry 
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cavalry under prince John of Lich- 
tenstein, consisted of 82 squadrons, 
took post under the heights in the 
rear of the third column. % 

The corps of reserve under the 
archduke Constantine, composed of 
10 battalions, and 18 squadrons of 
guards, posted itself on the heights 
In front of Austcrlitz, with its left 
towards Krzenowitz, and its right 
towards the high road from Auster- 
litz to Brunn. 

The advanced corps, under prince 
Bagration, extended beyond Holu- 
bicz and Blasowitz, in order to faci- 
litate the march of the 3d and 4th 
columus, upon their points of forma- 
tion. 

General Kienmeyer, as soon as 
the columns in front of Austcrlitz 
and Krzenowitz had taken their 
position, placed himself, having 
marched by Pratzen, in front of 
Aujut, where he arrived at nine 
o’clock at night : his corps was then 
composed of 22 squadrons of Aus- 
trians, 10 of Cossacks, and 5 bat- 
talions of Croats. The head quar- 
ters were at Krzenowitz. 

This offensive movement was made 
by the army in open day, and in 
sight of the enejny, who did not offer 
to interrupt it; on the contrary, 
some of the French out- posts were 
withdrawn, and, what seems extra* 
ordinary, during the night, there was 
no chain of out-posts established in 
front of the position occupied by the 
allies. The two armies were sepa- 
rated by the dcliles of Tellnitz, 
Sokolnitz and Schlapanitz, and had 
the allies wished to remain upon the 
defensive, they were advantageously 
posted for the purpose, and ready, at 
the same time, to act offensively ; 
but they were determined on giving 
battle the next day. 

Bpoaparte, who bad distinctly 


observed these operations of. the 
combined army, is said to have ex* 
claimed to those around him, u be- 
fore to-morrow night, that army 
will be in my power.” He kept 
his troops concentrated in massive 
columns, ready to act according to 
circumstances. 

Marshal Bernadotte, who had 
joined the army a day or two before, 
and who remained a little in the rear, 
in order to rest his men, was or- 
dered to take post near the village 
of Girschikowitz. This corps was 
composed of the divisions ofRivaux 
and Drouet, and formed the centre 
of the French army. Prince 
Murat’s cavalry was in the rear of 
Bernadotte and on his left ; marshal 
Lannes formed the left wing, with 
the divisions of Souchet and Caffa- 
relli ; this last was connected with 
the left of Murat. The right of the 
army, commanded by marshal Soult, 
was placed between. Kobelnitz -and 
Sokolnitz. The division of Le 
Grand, forming the extreme right, 
was posted between Kolnitz and 
Tellnitz, and occupied these villages 
with strong detachments of infantry. 
The division of Yandamme was ou 
the left, and that, of St. Hilaire iu 
the centre of marshal Soult’s corps. 

Thcj-eserve of the army, com- 
posed of 10 battalions of the im- 
perial guards and 10 battalions of 
grenadiers, under general Oudinot, 
the whole commanded by general 
Dnroc, w as near Turas. The divi- 
sion of Friant, belonging to the 
corps under marshal Davoust, 
which had just arrived from Pres- 
bourg, was sent to the convent of 
Reygorn, on the river Schwartza, to 
observe and keep the enemy in 
check, should he approach by the 
route of Auspitz. The division of 
general Gudia, with some dragoons, 

likewise 
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likewise belonging to Davoust’s 
corps, [advanced from Nicholbourg, 
on the right of the French army, to 
keep in check the corps of general 
count Merveldt, who had pene- 
trated through Hungary to Lunden- 
burgh. This general had with him 
his own regiment of hulans and the 
emperor’s hussars, and 6 battalions 
of infantry, all very much weakened 
by a difficult retreat, and little ex- 
ceeding four thousand men. The 
French army had also opposed to it 
a detachment of O’Rielly’s light 
cavalry, and some Cossasks, which 
were sent to Gros-Niemschitz, to 
observe that point. 

Such was the position of both 
armies, during the night between 
the 1st and 2d of December. 

Bonaparte, after having discovered 
the intention of the allies, issued an 
address to his troops, to the follow wig 
effect: “ that the Russian army , which 
they had beaten at Hollabrann, and 
who had been flying before them, 
were now before them to avenge the 
defeat of the Austrians at Ulra ; that 
the French army occupied a for- 
midable position, and that while the 
enemy marched to attack his right, 
they would expose their flank ; that 
he should himself direct all the bat- 
talions, and if victory became fora 
moment doubtful, that he should 
put himself in front of the battle ; 
that this victory would finish the 
campaign, and that a peace Would 
follow worthy of his people, of his 
army, and himself.” 

In the course of the night, he 
visited, incognito, the out-posts. He 
was soon recognized by the soldiers, 
who manifested their enthusiasm by 
loud acclamations. 

The disposition for the attack of 
the French army was delivered to 
the general officers of the Austro- 


Russian army soon after midnight, on 
the morning of the 2d of December. 
But the imperfect knowledge which 
was possessed of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, although scarcely out of the 
range of the musketry, rendered the 
suppositions upon which the plan 
of the attack was founded very 
indefinite. It was imagined, that the 
French army was weakened in its 
centre to reinforce its left. The 
combined army out-flanked the right 
of the French. It was supposed, 
that, by passing the defiles of Sokol- 
nitz and of Kobelnitz, their right 
would be turned, and that the at- 
tack might afterwards be continued 
in the plain between Schlapanitz 
and the w ood of Turas, thus avoid- 
ing the defiles of Schlapanitz and 
Bellow'itz which it was believed 
covered the front of the enemy's po- 
sition. The French army was then 
to be attacked by its right, which 
was to be done with great celerity 
and vigour. The valley between 
Tellnitz and Sokolnitz, was to be 
passed with rapidity. The right of 
the allies (on which was the cavalry 
of prince John of Liechtenstein and 
the advanced corps under prince 
Bagration,) was to cover this move- 
ment. The first of these generals 
on the plain between Krug and 
Schlapanitz, on each side of the 
causeway, and occupying the heights 
situated between Dwaroscbna and 
the Inn of Lesch, with his artillery. 
With this view the five columns, as 
already mentioned, received orders 
to advance, and accordingly, at seven 
o’clock the next morning, they put 
themselves in motion, from the 
heights of Pratzen. 

At the dawn of day Bonaparte 
collected his generals on a com- 
manding height : he waited until the 
sun had appeared above the horizon 

before 
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before he issued his last orders: 
they then rode off, at full gallop, to 
join their respective corps. He 
himself passed, with great rapidity, 
along the whole line, and was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by the 
troops. 

The movements of the allies were 
perfectly discernable to the French, 
who could not but perceive con- 
siderable intervals between the 
columns, in proportion as they ap- 
proached the valleys of Tellnitz, 
Sokolnitz, and Kobelnitz. The ac- 
tion began on the left wing of the 
allies. 

The corps of general Kienmeyer, 
posted in front of Aujut, was nearest 
the enemy, and destined to force the 
defile of Tellnitz, and to carry the 
village of that name as soon as pos- 
sible, in order to open a passage 
for the first column, which had a 
great circuit to make before it could 
arrive at the point which would bring 
it in aline with the second column. 

The French had some infantry 
posted on a hill in front of the vil- 
lage : general Kienmeyer attacked 
them. His troops were twice re- 
pulsed, but, receiving reinforcements, 
he at length succeeded in gaining 
possession of it with two battalions, 
under general Stutterhcim. The 
Austrian cavalry suffered consider- 
ably from the French sharp-shoot- 
ers, who were placed in the vine- 
yards and other inclosures round 
the village. The French still defended 
the village. The action had lasted 
above an hour before the first Rus- 
sian column made its appearance : 
at length general Buxhoevden ar- 
rived, who detached a force to their 
support, by which means the French 
were dislodged. The French, rein- 
forced by 4000 men, from the 
corps of general Davoust, which 


was stationed at the convent of 
Reygan, availing themselves of a 
sudden fog, again obtained possession 
of the village and the hill beyond it. 
As soon as the fog dispersed, the 
allied troops again moved forwards, 
and the French abandoned the vil- 
lage. This being accomplished, 1 
the defile was passed without dif- 
ficulty, and the plain occupied be- 
tween Tellnitz and Turas. Here 
they wished to form a communica- 
tion with the second column ; but 
this, and likewise the third column, 
had met with some opposition from 
apart of the division of Le Grand, 
which occupied Sokolnitz, and, in 
passing that village, they were fur- 
ther delayed by some confusion in 
their movements. 

The French troops had hitherto 
remained upon the defensive ; but 
Bonaparte had not failed to remark 
the want of concert, and consistency 
in the movements of the Austro- 
Russian army ; and perceiving that 
by the circuitous route their left 
w as obliged to take, it became more 
distant from the centre in propor- 
tion as it advanced, immediately put 
in motion the massive, columns, 
which he had kept together, with a 
view of marching against the centre, 
and by that manoeuvre cutting off 
the left wing, which still continued 
to advance for the purpose of turn- 
ing the French army in a position 
which it did not occupy. 

During this operation, the reserve 
of the French array (composed as 
wc have already stated,) remained 
upon the heights between Schla- 
panitz and Kobelnitz, and had not 
occasion to fire a shot. 

Marshal Soult, with the two di- 
visions of St.Hilaire and Vandamme, 
traversed the villages of Kobelnitz 
and Puntswitz, to attack the heights 

and 
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and the Tillage of Pratzcn. At the 
same time marshal Bernadotte, after 
having crossed the rivulet at the 
Tillage of Girschicowitz, with the 
division of Rivaud on his left, and 
that of Drouet on his right, took 
his direction on the heights of 
Blasowitz. The cavalry, under 
prince Murat, formed in several 
lines on the left of Bernadotte, and 
marched between Girschicowitz and 
Krug. Marshal Lannes, having on 
his right the division of Cafiarelly, 
and on his left that of general 
Suchet, moved forward on the left 
of Murat. From that time the 
centre and right of the allies became 
engaged in all quarters. 

The grand duke Constantine was 
destined, with the corps of Russian 
guards, to form the reserve of the 
right, and quitted the heights in 
front of Austerlitz, at the appohffcd 
hour, to occupy those of Blasowitz 
and Krug. He was hardly arrived 
on this point, before he found him- 
self engaged with the sharp shooters 
of Rivaud’s division, and Murat’s 
light cavalry, commanded by gene- 
ral Kellerman. The grand duke 
hastened to occupy the village of 
Blasowitz, with the light infantry 
battalion of the guards, at the same 
time prince John of Lichtenstein 
arrived with- his cavalry, and de- 
tached 10 squadrons to protect 
prinfte Bagration’s left flank, which 
was opposed to part of Murat’s ca- 
valry. Prince John of Lichtenstein 
found the grand duke in presence of 
the cavalry under Kellerman, sup- 
ported by the infantry of Berna- 
dotte’s left, and Lannes’ right. 
It was determined to charge the 
enemy : the arch-duke’s regiment 
was the first that deployed. This 
was executed with intrepidity, but 
with too great precipitancy, for 


the French cavalry, retiring through 
the intervals of their infantry, the 
Russian cavalry pursued, but being 
thus placed, between the fires of 
Cafferelli’s division, on their right, 
and that of Rivaud on their left, 
the hulans lost above 400 men, 
and'the archduke's regiment was 
put completely to the route. In 
this state, it reached the corps un- 
der Bagration. This last general 
had now moved forward from Po- 
rorsitz, to oppose the left of mar- 
shal Lannes, which rested on Ko- 
val owitz, The villages of Krug 
and Holubitz were occupied by 
three battalions of Russian infan- 
try. 

From wbat we have stated, it 
will appear that the centre of the 
combined army had been very much 
weakened by the strong force which 
was detached to so great a distance 
on their left, with the view of 
turning the enemy’s right, while the 
division on the right was not suffi- 
ciently strong to divide the French 
forces. Bonaparte, whose inten- 
tion seems to have )>een to make 
advantage of this circumstance, from 
the moment that he discovered the 
plan of the allies, brought a very 
superior force to act against their 
centre. It is computed that, in this 
point, the Austro-Russians did not 
exceed 12,000 men, while the 
troop* destined to attack them 
were at least double that number. 
The centre of the allies was thus 
perfectly insulated. However, ac- 
cording to the original plan, they 
prepared to advance about eight 
o’clock, the emperor Alexander 
having arrived at the head of the 
fourth column, which was com- 
manded by the Austrian general 
Kol low rath. The action therefore 
near Tcllniiz had already begun. 
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and the left was in motion, when . 
the centre formed, and broke into 
platoons from the left. These 
measures had hardly been takeri, 
when a massive column of French 
infantry were discovered in a bot- 
tom, in front of Pratzen. This 
column was composed of the divi- 
sions of Vandamme and St. Hi- 
laire. 

The Russian commander in chief, 
general Koutousoff, whom this 
movement of the French had taken 
by surprise, (thinking himself the 
assailant, and seeing himself attack- 
ed in the midst of his combinations) 
felt all the importance of maintain- 
ing the heights of Pratzen, against 
which the enemy were moving. It 
was the summit of these heights 
which decided the fate of the day. 
It was the key to the position, 
which the allied army ^d just 
quitted, and, from the confined 
state of the different columns, their 
fate depended upon whoever was 
master of this height 

Koutousoff, on being informed 
that the enemy was so near him, 
gave orders for shewing him a front, 
and for occupying the height ; at 
the same time, he sent for some 
cavalry, from the column under 
Pri nee John of Lichtenstein, who 
sent him four Russian regiments. 
Besides the corps of Vandamme, 
and St. Hilaire, another body of 
French made its appearance on the 
right of Pratzen, and threatened^ to 
pass through the interval, between 
the fourth column and the cavalry 
under prince John of Lichtenstein. 
This column was part of the corps s 
under marshal Bemadotte. The 
Russian infantry, belonging to the 
fbnrth column, now marched to the 
l%ht of Pratzen, and sent a rein* 
forcemeat to the advanced guard, 


which occupied a hill in front of 
that village. But this advanced 
guard, being attacked by superior 
numbers, was compelled to aban* 
don the position. 

The Russians now made an attack, 
but they opened their fire at too 
great a distance, while the French 
continued to advance without firing 
a shot, until they came within a , 
hundred paces of the enemy : they 
then opened a very destructive fire 
of musketry, and having done this, 
they formed in several lines, and 
marched rapidly towards the height, 
resting their left on the church of 
the village, and their right on the 
elevated poin ts of the heights. Hav- 
ing reached them, they formed in 
an angular direction, for the pur- 
pose of opposing the rear of the 
third column. This was composed! 
of the brigade under general Ka* 
minskoy, which had separated from 
the column, and shewed a front up- 
on the heights, menacing the right 
flank of marshal Soult’s corps. 

The allies, sensible that the fate 
of the battle depended upon the 
possession of the heights, made se- 
veral efforts to dislodge the enemy. 
The emperor Alexander, who had 
constantly remained with the in- 
fantry of the fourth column, dur- 
ing this desperate conflict, ordered 
his battalions to advance, and try 
to take the enemy in flank : Ge- 
neral Kollowrath received orders 
to check him on the left ; and two 
regiments of Russians, who had 
been left in reserve, upon the 
ground occupied during the night 
by the 2d column, to which they 
belonged, were ordered to reinforce 
the brigades under general Kamins- 
koy. 

On this occasion, the French 
generals manoeuvred their troops, 

with 
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with their usual ability, the result 
of a military eye and of experience, 
taking advantage of the inequalities 
of ground, to cover their men from 
fire, and to conceal their movements. 

The only chance that now remain- 
ed to the allies of turning the fate of 
the day, was by a general and 
desperate attack at the point of the 
bayonet. 

The Austrian brigades, with that 
under genera Kamenskoy, accord- 
ingly charged, but they were re- 
ceived by the French with steadi- 
ness and a well-supported fire, which 
made a dreadful carnage in the com- 
pact ranks of the Russians. General 
Miloradowith advanced upon the 
right, but the generals Berg and Rep- 
ninsky being wounded, their troops 
lost that confidence in themselves, 
without which nothing is to be done 
in war. The ardour of this attack 
soon evaporated ; nevertheless, the 
example of some of their officers 
had, at one moment, the effect to 
induce the left wing again to ad- 
vance with intrepidity, and for an 
instant the right wing of the French 
began to give way. 

The French, in their turn, now 
attacked the allies, who were with- 
out aqy support, and absolutely 
abandoned by the left wing of their 
army. Resistance then became of 
no avail, and the fourth column of 
the combined army lost the heights 
of Pratzen beyond the possibility of 
recovery, together with the great- 
est part of their artillery, which was 
entangled in the deep clay that 
prevails in that part of the country. 
The French advanced their artillery, 
and vigorously cannonaded the re- 
treating army, by which it was put 
into great confusion. This action 
on the heights of Pratzen lasted two 
hours, and the issue of it was de- 
cisive of the battle* 
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The fourth column retired to the 
position of llodiegitz and Herspitz, 
where it collected its battalions, the 
French remaining in possession of 
the heights of Pratzen. 

Whilst the action took this turn 
in the centre,* the cavalry, under 
prince John of Lichtenstein, at- 
tempted to make head both to the 
right and left against the French in- 
fantry and a part of Murat’s ca- 
valry, in order to check, or at least 
retard, their success. This general 
succeeded in rallying some Austrian 
battalions, which, like the Russian 
infantry, were retreatingin disorder. 
His horse was killed under him by a 
grape shot. The cavalry continued 
to occupy the foot of the heights of 
Pratzen, between the village of that 
name and Kozenovitz, until night. 
The grand duke Constantine also 
found himself in an obstinate con- 
test. The village of Blasowitz, 
which he had caused to be occupied, 
was attacked by the corps under 
Bernadotte. The grand duke wish- 
ing to stop the enemy’s progress, 
left the commanding heights on 
which he was posted, and advanced 
in line upon the French columns; 
a sharp fire of musketry ensued. 
The French sharp shooters, who 
covered their columns, were driven 
in by a charge with the bayonet, 
which was ordered by the grand 
duke. A sharp cannonade, attended 
with much execution, then took place 
on this point. The grape shot made a 
dreadful carnage ; but, at the mo- 
ment when the prince approached 
the enemy, (who had by this time 
deployed into line) the cavalry of 
the French guards, which had been 
posted in the intervals of the in- 
fantry, made a charge upon the 
Russian line, which being without 
support, was driven back, after a 
2 brave 
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brave resistance. In order to dis- 
engage the infantry, the grand 
duke's regiment of horseguards 
made a charge on the enemy's flank, 
checked and ronted their cavalry, 
and afterwardsattacked the infantry, 
•which had advanced to their sup- 
port. On this occasion the French 
lost a standard belonging to the 
fourth regiment. The Russian 
guards were, however, obliged to 
retire; but they succeeded, after 
considerable loss, in rallying and 
forming on the heights which they 
had quitted, whence they continued 
their movements upon Austerlitz, 
marching towards Krzenowitz. 
The French cavalry renewed the 
attack, but they were checked by 
the Russian horseguards aud some 
squadrons of hussars, who charged 
them at the very moment when they 
were about to assail the infantry dur- 
ign its retreat. The Russian cavalry 
w as likewise closely engaged with the 
French horse grenadier guards, who 
had come up, under general Rapp, to 
reinforce the French cavalry. 

From that moment the Russian 
guards effected their retreat upon 
Austerlitz, without further moles- 
tation from the French, who re- 
mained on the^ heights in front of 
Blasowitz. Prince Repnin, colonel 
of the horseguards, was wounded, 
and made prisoner, with some offi- 
cers of the same corps, which suf- 
feredly severely, but had few taker* 
prisoners. 

On the right of the allies we left 
prince Bagration, in front of Po. 
sornitz. General Uwarrow, with 
the cavalry under his cotamand, 
was upon that prince's left near 
Holubitz ; but marshal Launes ar- 
riving with his troops in columns 
between these two corps, put a stop 
to the march of the right of the al- 


lies, and Lannos, to secure the re- 
treat of the left wing of the 
Freuch army, in case of disaster, 
posted 18 pieces of cannon, pro- 
tected by a regiment of infantry, 
on a commanding height to the left 
of the road leading to Brunn. This 
height was to have been occupied by 
prince Bagration. 

Prince Bagration maintained 
himself for some time in his posi- 
tion ; but the enemy continuing 
to advance in column, supported by 
part of the cavalry under Murat, 
and having driven the Russians from 
the villages of Krug and Holubitz, 
he retired upon the right of Raus- 
witz, and in the evening march- 
ed to Austerlitz. General Ulanus, 
who commanded the Russian ca- 
valry, by great intelligence and bra- 
very, retarded the rapid progress 
which the French would otherwise 
have made, while general Uwarrow, 
with a corps of cavalry, protected 
the retreat. Prince Bagration took 
post in the rear of Austerlitz, while 
the cavalry under prince John of 
Lichtenstein occupied the heights 
in front of that place- 

The road to Wishau, under these 
circumstances, being left totally un- 
covered, the chief part of the bag- 
gage of the ^llied army was after- 
wards captured. 

We shall now revert to what was 
passing on the left of the combined 
army at Tellnitz, and Sokolnitz. 
The first second and third columns 
continued to march upon the points 
fixed in the original plan of attack, 
without adverting to the enemy's 
movements, and without having dis- 
crimination enough to take that di- 
rection, which the nature of the 
ground, and the position of the ene- 
my, ought to Jiave suggested to 
them. These three columns were 
composed of fifty-five battalions, 
exclusive 
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exclusive of the brigade of Kamen- 
skoy, which remained behind to op- 
pose general he Grand, and a part 
of marshal Davoust’s corps. 

Had the left of the allied army 
taken advantage of the ground, and 
seized the means which it presented 
for again concentrating itself, in the 
opinion of military men, the defeat 
might at least have been rendered 
less decisive. The offensive move- 
ment on the part of the French dis- 
concerted the attack of the allies, 
firom which they never recovered. 

The French being in possession 
of the heights of Pratzen, be- 
yond the left of the allies, so that 
the Russians, who were at Sokolnitz, 
were surrounded, general Przi- 
bischewsky, who had the command 
of this corps, was made prisoner, 
together with 6000 men, and the 
whole of their artillery. The re- 
licks of the second column retreated 
upon Aujut in disorder, and what 
continued embodied fell back upon 
tile first column. This latter, in- 
formed, when too late, of the at- 
tack tnade by the French upon the 
centre, intended to move to its sup- 
port, but took a wrong direction 
to be capable of making a diversion 
In its favour. 

The Austrian cavalry, which had 
been left beyond Tellnitz, retired 
through that village, leaving some 
battalions of infantry, and a few 
cavalry, on the hill fronting it, to 
secure the march of general Bux- 
hoevden, who was retiring upon Au- 
jut, by the route he had advanced. 
To protect the flank of the Russian 
infantry, the Szeckler hussars, under 
prince Maurice of Liechtenstein, 
and O’Reilly’s light cavalry, with 
two regiments of Cossacks, under 
general Stutterheim, were advanced 
upon tile plain, between the foot of 
3 


the hills and the villages of Tellnitz 
and Sokolnitz. General Norlitz, 
with the hussars of Hesse Hombonrg, 
marched with the column. 

The French, after their success in 
the centre, had already brought 
forward their reserve, consisting of 
20 battalions, and had extended 
along the brow of the heights that 
were occupied in the morning by 
the allies, from Pratzen to the cha- 
pel above Aujut, but as yet they 
were not hi force, and. had no can- 
non above that village. 

As soon as this column of the al- 
lies arrived in Aujut, the division of 
Vandamme rushed like a torrent 
down upon the village, of which, 
after a short resistance, they took 
possession. Four thousand men 
were made prisoners, and lost their 
artillery. But general Buxhoevden, 
with a few battalions, succeeded in 
rejoining the army near Austerlitz. 
Many fugitives perished in the lake, 
which was not sufficiently frozen to 
support them. 

After the French had occupied 
Aujut, the centre and rear of the 
first column fell back, under the 
orders of general Docktorow, upon 
the plain between Tellnitz and the 
lake. The only retreat left them 
was over a narrow dyke between 
two lakes, on which two men only 
could pass abreast. General Kien- 
meyer with a body of hussars, was 
sent over in advance, in order to 
observe the enemy, who, it was 
feared, might attempt to cut off the 
retreat by coming round the lake. 
The Russian infantry was likewise 
protected by the cavalry under 
prince Maurice and general Stutter- 
heim. 

The conclusion of this battle is 
very remarkable, since the troops 
of the right wing of the French 

army 
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briny turned their backs upon 
Austerlitz, to attack the left of the 
Allies, to do which they quitted the 
same heights whence the allies had 
marched to attack them. It was 
how about two o’clock in the after- 
noon : the action was decided along 
the rest of the line, when the divi- 
sion of Vandamme advanced to com- 
plete it. 

The Russian infantry in propor- 
tion as it passed the dyke, retired 
to an eminence in the rear of Tell- 
hitz. That village, as affording 
Some means of defence, was likewise 
occupied by a regiment of infantry, 
in order to give time to the rest of 
the column to file off. General 
Doctorow continued the retreat. 
Tellnitz was attacked and taken, 
wherein were found many Ryssian 
stragglers. 

During this scene of confusion, 
the Austrian cavalry behaved with 
the greatest courage, and they suf- 
fered prodigiously from the enemy’s 
artillery ; yet nothing could prevent 
them from continuing to cover the 
retreat of the Russians, which was 
long protracted, owing to the fa- 
tigue and exhaustion of the infantry. 
The Russian column, when it reached 
Newhoff, formed still a corps of at 
least eight thousand men. It was 
then four o’clock, and already be- 
gan to grow dark ; the Russian 
battalions, after being restored to 
some Order, continued to retreat by 
Boscowitz, and marched the whole 
night under a heavy fall of rain, 
which completed the destruction of 
the roads, so that the remaining artil- 
lery was abandoned. The Austrian 
cavalry formed the rearguard, with- 
out being pursued by the French. 

The victorious array took up the 
position occupied by the allied ar- 
my on the preceding night. The 
Vol. XLVll. 


latter retired completely behind 
Austerlitz, into the position of Ho- 
liegitz. But the very considerable 
loss sustained in killed, wounded, 
prisoners, and missing, more espe- 
cially of the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th co- 
lumns, placed this army in a very 
feeble state, with respect to its dis. 
posable force. The Austrian ca- 
valry, which had been commanded 
by prince John of Lichtenstein, 
had alone some detachments in 
Front of Austerlitz, and formed the 
rear guard of the anrty. Thus 
closed this ever memorable day. 

The loss sustained on both sides 
was immense. By killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, the allied army was 
diminished more than a fourth part; 
Forty standards and the greatest part 
of their artillery and baggage were 
taken, and such wis*the number of 
wounded left upon the field, that 
they could not all be dressed until 
two days after the battle. 

On the day following (the 3d 
December) the French army ad- 
vanced. 

The cavalry, under Murat, which 
on the preceding evening had pushed 
forward detachments upon Raus- 
nitz and Wischau, advanced beyond 
Prosnitz, and sent out strohg par- 
ties to Krcmsin. 

Marshal Lasnes marched to gain 
the right of the allies by Biitscho- 
vitz and Stanitz. 

Marshals Soult and Bemadottej 
with the imperial guards, and the 
grenadiers of the reserve, were 
posted on the route towards Hun- 
gary. 

Marshal Davonst marched upon 
the left flank of ihe Austro- Russian 
army, by the routes of Nicholsburg, 
and of Auspitz. 

A trifling affair took place in the 
course 
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course of the day: prince Bagration 
was attacked in the neighbourhood 
of Urschutz: he maintained his post. 
He retired, however, in the evening, 
towards Czeitsch. 

On the 4th the allied army 
crossed the river March, and 
arrived at Hollitsch. The emperor 
Alexander took up his quarters in 
the castle of Hollitsch, whilst the 
emperor of Germany remained at 
Czeitsch. 

Prince John of Leiclitenstein had 
been sent, on the night of the 2d of 
December, to the French emperor, 
to propose an armistice on the part 
of the emperor Francis ; aud it w as 
agreed, that a suspension of hostili- 
ties should take place, to commence 
on the 4th instant, at day break. 
The prince arrived at head quar- 
ters the evening before, but it ap- 
pears, that the French army was not 
apprised of this transaction, in suf- 
ficient time to prevent the hostile 
movements made on the 4th. 

In consequence of this agreement, 
an interview took place between the 
emperors of Germany and France, in 
the open air, at a small distance from 
the village Of Nasedlowitz, near a 
mill, by the road side. This con- 
ference lasted a considerable time, 
when the emperor Francis returned 
to Czeitsch, which place he reached 
in the evening, and immediately 
dispatched an Austrian general to 
communicate the result to the em- 
peror Alexander. General Savary 
was appointed by Bonaparte to 
attend the Austrian general to the 
Russian head-quarters. The em- 
peror of Russia received them with 
politeness, and, at the same time, 
made no positive objection to the 
armistice, though he did not formally 
concur in it. 

In conformity with the terms of 


this agreement, the French army 
was to remain in possession of its 
conquests, namely, part of Moravia 
and Hungary, all Upper and Lower 
Austria, the Tyrol, the state of 
Vienna, Cariuthia, Styria, Car- 
niola, the country of Goritz and 
Istria ; and lastly, in Bohemia, 
the circle of Montabar, with the 
whole space to the eastward, from 
Tabor to Lintz. The French army 
was to hold this immense tract 
until the conclusion of a definitive 
peace, or the rupture of the nego- 
ciations ; in the latter of which case 
it was stipulated, that hostilities 
should not re-commence within 
fourteen days, and that the cessa- 
tion of the armistice should then be 
aunounced to. the plenipotentiaries 
of both powers, at the head of their 
respective armies. It was further 
agreed, that the Russian army 
should evacuate the Austrian states, 
Moravia and Hungary, within the 
period of fifteen days, and Gallicia 
within a month ; the routes to be 
prescribed to the Russian army ; 
that there should be no levy or in- 
surrection in Hungary, nor any ex- 
traordinary raising of troops in 
Bohemia, nor that any foreign army 
should be permitted to enter the 
territory of the house of Austria ; 
and, finally,it was conditioned, that 
negotiators from both powers 
should meet at Nicholsburg, for 
the commencement of a treaty, in 
order to effect, without delay, the 
re-establishment of peace between 
the two emperors. 

To these humiliating conditions, 
derogatory to the dignity of his 
throne and the interests of his allies, 
the emperor Alexander, with that 
magnanimity which has distinguish- 
ed Kis majesty on all occasions, re- 
fused to become a party, and ac- 
cordingly 
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feordingly caused his army, although 
under very distressing circumstances, 
to commence its retreat, on the 6th 
of December, from the Austrian 
states. ( 

Prince John of Leichtenstein, on 
the part of Austria, and M. de 
Talleyrand, on the part of France, 
were deputed to conclude the defini- 
tive treaty. 

Although the allies suffered so 
Signal a defeat on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, their army was far from being 
annihilated, so that, by prudence 
and fortitude, they could still at 
least have engaged a great proportion 
of the French army. This obser- 
vation strikes us the more forcibly, 
when we reflect upon the state and 
position of the detached Austrian 
armies. The archduke Ferdinand, 
who commanded a corps of about 
20,000 Austrians in Bohemia, be- 
fore intelligence could reach him 
of the conclusion of the armistice, 
attacked and defeated, with consi- 
derable loss, a corps of Bavarians un- 
der general Wrede, and was rapidly 
advancing in the rear of the French 
army; and, almost at the same time, 
the archduke Charles made his ap- 
pearance from Hungary, within a 
day’s march of Vienna, on the right 
bank of the Danube, with his army 
in excellent order, and consisting 
Of about eighty thousand men. 
Under these circumstances, it is to 
be presumed, that, had the emperor 
Francis not been so precipitate in 
Concluding a treaty with Bona- 
parte, that the fortune of war might 
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have taken a very different turn, at 
least Austria might, doubtless, have 
obtained conditions infinitely more 
favourable ; for, in case of defeat, or 
efen a severe check, at the distance 
at which the F rerveh army was from 
its frontier, it risked being totally 
destroyed. Indeed, we are told, 
that the archduke Charles, iaru 
pressed with this notion, was mor- 
tified in the highest degree, on re- 
ceiving intelligence, when he sum- 
moned the city of Vienna to sur- 
render, of this pusillanimous trans- 
action, which incapacitated him from 
making further efforts for the hb- 
nour and advantage of the house of 
Austria and his country. 

Pending the negotiation for 
peace, the French grand army oc- 
cupied the following positions. 
Marshal Bernadotte resumed his 
station in Bohemia ; marshal Mor- 
tier remained in Moravia ; marshal 
Davoust returned to Presburg, the 
capital of Hungary ; marshal Soult 
occupied Vienna; marshal Ney, 
Carinthia ; general Marmonf, 
Styria J and marshal MaSsena, Car- 
ntola ; whilst marshal Augereau, 
with the reserve, continued in 
Swabia. 

Thus terminated the first and last 
Campaign of the war between 
France and the united powers of 
Austria and Russia, to the severe* 
loss, discomfiture, and loss of mili- 
tary reputation, of the latter, but 
increasing the power, dominion, 
and renown of the former, to a de- 
gree not easily to be appreciated. 

N 2 ' CHAP, 
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CHAP. XV. 


Condition of Trance at the Close of the' Campaign, — Probable Views and Ob* 
jects of Bonaparte . — State of Austria — Of Russia . — Conduct of Trus* 

• sia during the War . — Inactivity and probable Misfortunes . — Magnani- 
mity of Sweden. — Ineffectual Campaign in the North of Eurpot . — : 
Causes thereof, — Denmark . — Spain. — Italy . — Turkey . — General Obser- 
vations. 

I N order to preserve that conti- to that of Louis the fourteenth seHi- 
nuity of narrative so essential to mits to the ambition and empire of 
historical detail, in our last two the latter. But no talents, power* 
chapters, we have but partially or combination, in opposition to 
touched upon the transactions of the Bonaparte, seem calculated to check 
rest of Europe, and have confined his progress ; but, on the contrary* 
ourselves solely to the cause, pro- serve in their effect to swell bis ca- 
gress, and termination of that ex- rcer with fresh victories, and add to 
traordinary campaign, which esta* his strength by increasing con-* 
blished the predominancy of F ranee quests. . > 

upon the continent* and which, it It would be now tedious and un- 
, was not to be doubted, would be important to pretend to enquire 
Still farther secured to her in the into the causes of this vast accretion 
pending negociatious opened at of power, which, with very little 
Presburgh. The battle of Auster- let or impediment, has been pro- 
litz, or as it has been more familiar- gressive, under every form of govern- 
ly denominated, the « battle of ment, which France has assumed 
the three emperors , 0 has, in its since her great revolution. That 
event, confounded all speculation, eventful scene has passed rapidly but 
and the “ how much,” or “ how distinctly before our eyes: the drama, 
little , 0 which will content the con- however, has not yet closed. And 
queror, remains to be developed it will require the calm of a period 
in the early months of the ensuing still far remote from the present, 
year. when the mind shall be enabled, in 

It is indeed a most alarming re. the undisturbed possession of its 
trospect, to contemplate the ag- powers, to appreciate fairly the 
grandizement of the French na- weight of evidence on all sides, and 
tion, within a few short years, appropriate the wonderful effects 
The periods of its former greatest we have witnessed, to their true 
exaltation fade in the comparison, causes. Suffice it, that we behold 
The dominion of Charlemagne car- the vast population of France, of 
ried within it the seeds of its own her conquests, and that of her al- 
dissolution: and a superior character lies, all directed to forward the 

views 
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views and objects of an individual, 
whose unwearied and unsatiated 
ambition leaves no time for reflec- 
tion or repose ; whose successes 
identify their glory and renown 
with his own, and who, by wis- 
dom in council, greatness of en- 
terprize, and promptness in ac- 
tion, puts it almost out of the 
course of things, that he should ever 
meet with a reverse of fortune. 
Thus circumstanced) can we won- 
der, that armies of different nations 
follow him wherever he shall choose 
to lead, — secure that honours, and 
spoils, and glory await them : — 
that successive levies, to an incalcu- 
lable amount, and capable of illimi- 
table extension, push on the veterans 
to the field that dependent sove- 
reigns crouch before him, court 
his alliance, and serve in his ranks : 
— that' terror and dismay should 
lead his van ; and, finally, that he 
should meet with a feeble resist- 
ance, and an easy prey, in every 
quarter on which he pours his 
strength. 

Nor need we wonder, if, while the 
successes which we have in our pre- 
ceding pages most unwillingly com- 
memorated have dazzled and con- 
founded the powers opposed to him, 
that the adulation and praise bestow- 
ed upon Bonaparte by France was 
excessive, and knew no bounds. In 
the addresses which' the various con- 
stituted bodies of the French go- 
vernment presented to the emperor, * 
upon the event of the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, he is hailed as the greatest 
conqueror the world ever knew ; — 
fresh assurances are given to him of 
the devotion of his people, and of 
their willingness to sacrifice their 
lives and fortunes to his wishes.—^ 
Nor are these proffers unmixed with 
splendid and flattering statements 


of the interior condition of France. 
The progress of her marine, the 
encouragement of agriculture, and 
of manufactures, the prosperous 
condition of her remaining colonies 
— the increase of commerce — the 
attention paid by government to 
the fine arts, and the instruction 
and education of the people. The 
state of the public buildings — high 
ways and canals — arc all blazon- 
ed forth in the most captivating co- 
lours— while the condition of the pub- 
lic revenue is said to be most flou- 
rishing — with what truth, and upon 
what foundation, it is not so easy to 
determine. 

That upon the whole the national 
credit was raised upon the assump. 
tion of the imperial crown by Bo- 
naparte, can hardly be doubted ; 
but that it was so, to such an ex-, 
tent as would warrant the splendid 
effusions of M. Champagny, the re- 
porter of the state of France at the 
close of the present year, certainly 
may, and must, when we consider 
that the destruction of her marine 
had placed commerce out of her 
reach; and that, besides, the absolute 
necessity of trade to the existence, 
in any flourishing degree, of manu- 
factures and even agriculture ; the , 
enormous levies on foot, and the 
successive conscriptions, called and 
calling forth, must cause both to 
continue, in what they have been 
for some time, namely, a very lan- 
guishing state. It is true, that 
some fine roads, grand public build- 
ings, inland navigations, and exten. 
sive manufactories havet been pro- 
jected, and have even in some in- 
stances been perfected, but our in- 
formation, upon the interior of 
France, leads us to believe that nei- 
ther the commerce, the arts, the 
manufactories, nor the agriculture, 

N 3 are 
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are what M. Charapagny professes 
them to be ; but, on the coutrary, 
are at a very low ebb ; nor can we 
see any likelihood of their becoming 
other, so long as England sustains 
the superiority of her navy, and 
that some portion at least of Europe 
remains free and unsubjugated. 

It cannot be denied but there 
exists an imposing degree of exter- 
nal grandeur at the court and about 
the person of the French emperor, 
loo politic, not to know the value 
of pomp and magnificence, he has 
aafrourfded himself with all the glare 
of empire. To the followers of his 
fortunes, and his favourites, he has 
been profuse in his rewards, which 
have consisted of hereditary ho- 
nours and emoluments. He has 
thus not only gratified them, bu't 
^consolidated his own power, by in- 
terposing that necessary order to 
the existence of monarchy, a nobility , 
between him and the people. In 
this class, and in this situation, 
'wealth is to be found : — but in the 
provinces, the country gentleman, 
the merchant, the agriculturist, the 
manufacturer, all feel the privation 
commerce, as affecting their vital 
interests; and in their heavy imposts, 
contributions of military, and the ab- 
sence of every indulgence approach- 
ing to luxury, these classes pay the 
full price in their personal sacrifices, 
for the honour of being denizens of 
the great nation, and the subjects of 
the emperor Bonaparte, always vic- 
torious ! — If specimens of taste and 
elegance, and ingenuity, be found in 
certain manufactories, they are 
solely calculated for the purchase of 
the government, or the great officers 
of state, by whom they are support- 
ed, but their circulation extends no 
farther. While the more useful 
fabrics cannot give support to those 
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who are embarked in them. — Nq 
seminaries for religious education, 
those certain and fruitful sources of 
piety and learning, are to be found 
in the country. Classical attain- 
ment is neglected or despised, and 
all education, save that which is 
likely to conduce to the improve- 
ment of the art of war, is discounte- 
nanced by the government. In fine, 
the ruler of this vast country is m.lita- 
ry, and his people, partly from choice, 
partlyfrom necessity, are daily beco* i- 
ingso. The nature of such a system, 
governing an immense population, 
must lead to perpetual inroads upon 
the peace and security of other 
nations, and time must alone de- 
termine whether the civilized world 
is again to s be grasped by the iron 
hand of feudal tyranny, or freedom 
and the arts of peace yet continue 
to cheer it, after a long night of ig- 
norance and darkness. 

If it be asked what supplies ena- 
ble Bonaparte, under the deficien- 
cies which we have described, tQ 
defray the expellees of his vast ci- 
vil and military establishments, it 
must be recollected, that in so wide- 
spread a dominion as France, trade 
must to a certain degree exist, and 
the sources of taxation be many ; and 
that we have described his imposts 
as being heavy and oppressive ; 
hence the court may flourish, 
but the country' suffer. But we 
have already glanced at that fruit- 
ful source of revenue, which has 
hitherto been found abundantly- 
productive, and which there is not, 
at this moment at least, any strong 
probability of failing to be so ; we 
allude to 44 the exterior receipt,” 
or revenue drawn from other coun- 
tries at the will and pleasure of 
France, to fill her own exhausted 
treasury. As in the shape of sub- 

sidy. 
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My, loan, or tribute, Spain, Por- 
tugal, the Hanse Towns, <fcc. &c. &c» 
have all been obliged to contribute 
their quota to the wants of Frange, 
so in like manner Italy, Switzerland, 
the north of Germany, h^ve been ob- 
liged to maintain her armies in their 
reipective countries, and at their own 
expence. As long as this novel 
mode of collecting his resources 
shall exist, Bonaparte will certainly 
feel equal to his expenditure, but to 
enable him so to do, he must ever 
remain upon the watch, either 
to commit acts of aggression him- 
self on other countries, or seek 
occasion to quarrel with them upon 
some pretence or other, that fresh 
encroachment may, lead to fresh 
victory, and victory to plunder. 
Snch is the course he seems at pre- 
sent disposed to continue systema- 
tically. He will ever be anxious 
that the war-tide he has poured upon 
the rest of Europe shall not be re- 
fluent, and he has just reason to 
dread the hour, if it ever ^shall ar- 
rive, when even the most glorious 
peace to him, shall subject three or 
four hundred thousand disbanded 
soldiers to return upon France, the 
creatures of military views and ha- 
bits, destitute of employment, and 
whom it will be equally dangerous 
to keep on foot or to disband. If 
these premises be just, if such be 
the present constitution of France, 
and such the policy of her ruler, 
we must yet look, notwithstanding 
the apparent calm in which we 
witness the close of the present 
year, to other wars and other coa- 
litions. F ranee must conquer or be 
conquered ; the rest is in the hands of 
Providence. 

We revert, with a peculiar degree 
of pain, to the present condition of 
that power upon the continent, 


whose natural rivalry with France, 
as a territory, and whose relations, 
with respect to the unfortunate fa- 
mily of the Bourbons, had constant- 
ly and actively, although with a 
success always dubious, but recent- 
ly decidedly favourable to its oppo- 
nent, kept it in the field for so many 
years in the arduous contests in 
which France has been engaged 
since the year 1790. We mean 
Austria, whose gallantry and fideli- 
ty to the common cause of Europe 
has cost her so dear. At the com- 
mencement of the year, notwith- 
standing what might well be called 
the two disastrous wars she had re- 
cently waged with France, notwith- 
standing her waste of blood and 
treasure, her being despoiled of the 
Netherlands, and of her dominions 
in Lombardy, still she presented a 
formidable barrier to the further en- 
croachments of France. The mild- 
est government in Europe, her ranks 
are recruited with more celerity 
than those of any other nation. In 
any combined plan of future ope- 
rations, the purse of England was 
open to her, and her acquisition of 
Venice and its territory, in a great 
measure, compensated her for her 
territorial loss in other parts of Eu- 
rope. The actual dissolution of the 
Germanic body, by the machina- 
tions of Bonaparte, had, in the 
course of the last year, induced 
Francis to assume the hereditary 
dignity of emperor ; and he seemed, 
at the commencement of the present, 
to be in the fairest way to uphold 
all that remained, if not quite re- 
trieve, the political consequence of 
bis illustrious house. 

The event of the last campaign, 
terminating in the plains of Mora- 
via, has too plainly evinced that his 
councils aud his measures have been 
N 4 aliko 
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alike unwise and precipitate. Whe- 
ther he were goaded ou to action by 
thp advice of the courts of London 
and St. Petersburgh, or whether his 
resolves originated in his own cabi- 
net, we cannot pretend to decide ; 
but it is certain that his whole line 
of conduct was that the best calcu- 
lated to ensure the triumph of his 
adversary, and ruin the cause of the 
allied powers. It is unnecessary to 
recapitulate the details of the short 
war, begun and euded in less than 
three months, which our two last 
chapters have so minutely described : 
one equally marked by the most 
rapid and splendid successes on the 
part of France, on that of Austria 
and the coalition, by total discom- 
fiture and disgrace. In this short 
period, the emperor Francis saw 
himself despoiled of by far the 
greater part of his hereditary states, 
and forced to accept the conditions 
of peace imposed upon him by his 
opponent, and dictated on the fron- 
tiers of Hungary, his last remain- 
ing possession ! 

But if it even be supposed that 
the allies of Francis had, by their 
promises and entreaties, so far 
prevailed upon him as to com- 
mence operations at an inauspicious 
moment, wc cannot find the same 
excuse for his conduct towards Ba- 
varia, at once imperious, indecisive, 
and impolitic. Often the rival, and 
always the enemy of Austria, this 
state had been taken under the pe- 
culiar protection of France, who 
had, in. the affair of the indemnities, 
and upon every other occasion, so 
acted, as to attach it intimately to 
the French interests, and aggran- 
dize it in Germany as much as pos- 
sible, and, in more than one in- 
stance, at the expence of Austria. 
Thus circumstanced, it was there- 
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fore the obvious policy of the Aust- 
trians either to respect, and thus 
perhaps secure, the neutrality of the 
elector of Bavaria, or if that point 
were unattainable, then to proceed 
to such decided measures as would 
effectually pi event his giving actual 
assistance to fhe enemy. In either 
case, violent measures in the first 
instance would be resorted to unwise- 
ly. At the moment when hostilities 
were in train to commence, the el- 
der son of the elector of Bavaria was 
about the person of Bonaparte, a vi- 
sitor at his court, or, in other w ords, 
an hostage for the future conduct of 
his father. 

It had been the original plan of 
the campaign, on the part of Aus., 
tria, to wait the junction of the 
Russians upon the river Lech, a po- 
sition upon which, however, could 
not be taken, without traversing 
nearly the w hole of Bavaria. A most 
imperious communication was at 
this moment made, through Prince 
Schwartzenburgh, to the court of 
Munich, requiring the elector immew 
diafely to join his army to that of 
the emperor of Austria. To this 
unqualified demand, it was also re- 
quired, in addition, that, in the 
event of such a junction, the Bava** 
rian army should not be allowed to 
act separately, but must be incorpo- 
rated with the Austrian, and even 
menaces were added, with an un- 
sparing hand, should this intimation 
remain uncomplied with. The elec- 
tor, thus pressed, endeavoured, in 
the first instance, to negociate for 
his neutrality, which he most ear- 
nestly entreated to be allowed to 
keep ; but finding it absolutely ne- 
cessary to give a categoricaf answer 
to fhe Austrian minister, he at length 
promised the junction of his forces, 
subject to the conditions of a treaty 

to 
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to be signed upon the 8th of Sep. 
tember, by his minister plenipoten- 
tiary and Prince Schwartzen burgh. 
The latter, however, not being em. 
powered to enter into auy negocia- 
tion, some farther delay was in- 
duced. Of this impediment the 
elector availed himself, and having 
made the necessary dispositions, 
withdrew himself, on the very night 
of the day on which the treaty was 
to have been signed, from Munieh 
to Wurtzbnrgh, and caused the 
whole of his troops, at one and the 
same moment, to evacuate their dif- 
ferent garrisons and cantonments, 
and march, with the utmost expedi- 
tion, for the Upper Palatinate. — 
When this manoeuvre was made 
known, the Austrians occupied 
Munich without opposition, and ad- 
vanced upon the upper palatinate in 
every direction, which movement 
pressed the Bavarian troops to re- 
tire within the Frauconian states of 
the elector- 

Fresh negociations now com- 
menced; count Buol, the Austrian 
minister, repaired to Wurtzburgh 
with an offer, on the part of the 
emperor, to assent to the neutrality, 
provided the elector disbanded his 
army ; the latter, however, profit- 
ing of the delay, and of the retreat 
of his troops in perfect safety, re- 
fused these conditions, and at length 
it was agreed to, by the emperor's 
minister, that the elector's Swabian 
and Franconian troops should be 
retained by him, and that Munich, 
with the castle of Nympheuburgh, 
and the district around it, should be 
evacuated by the Austrians, and 
should in future be held sacred to 
the use of the elector and bis court. 
Before, however, this projit was 
formally ratified, the approach of 
the French army entirely liberated 


the elector from all apprehension. 
The Austrians evacuated his country 
as rapidly as they had overrun it, 
and his whole army, unbroken, and 
in a perfect state of discipline and 
numbers, joined the legioqs of Bo- 
naparte, as they advanced, to the 
amount, at least, of 25,000 men, and 
which were of the greatest advan- 
tage to him during the remainder of 
the campaign. It is greatly to be 
regretted that, during the period of 
the occupation of Bavaria by the 
Austrians, it was treated as a con- 
quered country ; military requisi- 
tions were put in act, modes of pay- 
ment imposed upon the inhabitants, 
for their commodities, entirely ina- 
dequate to their value, and the whole 
rancour of the Austrian enmity to 
the Bavarians let loose to its utmost 
extent. The part the forces of the 
elector took in the war, aud theii* 
exploits, we have already detailed 
in another place, and little doubt 
remains but that his promptitude 
and zeal will be well rewarded, in 
the disposition of the spoil which will 
take rise from the conditions of 
Presburg. 

The local situ^fcn of the new- 
formed electorate of Wirtemburg 
was such, as to subject it to every 
impression the French despot might 
choose to stamp upon it. To see 
this state, therefore, deserting the 
Germanic body, and adhering to 
France, in the campaign of the pro- 
sent year, is neither surprising, nor 
unexpected. As it is the princi- 
ple of Bonaparte to dispart the 
greater divisions of the continent, 
and exalt the lower, we shall not be 
surprised to see Wirtemberg also a 
considerable gainer by the war. 

From Prussia, however, some- 
thing might have been hoped, and 
much indeed attained, by the common 

cause. 
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cause, had her policy, within the 
course of the pVesent year, been 
other than narrow, unwise, and, we 
■will add, deceitful. Since her early 
separation from the first confederacy 
against republican France, she had 
maintained a cautious, selfish, but 
strict neutrality. During the wars 
which had ensued, she was not 
averse from contemplating, with 
pleasure, the straits to which her 
rival, Austria, was reduced ; and the 
promise which such an event as the 
lowering of that power held forth, 
of her gaining a predominancy in 
the Germanic body, was too great a 
temptation to her, not to persist in 
the same line of conduct. It may 
also be supposed that the customary 
intFigueof the French nation availed 
itself of the well-known profligacy 
of the court of Berlin, to maintain 
a party there, ever ready to forward 
Its views and interests. But to 
whatever causes the conduct of 
Prussia was owing, it is equally cer- 
tain that it was calculated to pro- 
duce the utrapst benefit to the ob- 
jects of Bonaparte, while, at the same 
time, profiting of the disturbed state 
of the neighbouring powers, her 
own commerce and revenue were 
improving rapidly, her armies nu- 
merous and well-appointed, and in- 
dustry and prosperity were to be 
found diffused in every direction 
throughout her dominions. Such 
was the smiling aspect of the affairs 
of Prussia at the commencement of 
the year. 

It will readily be presumed that 
the powers now allied against 
France, and determined upon tak- 
ing the field, considered with much 
anxiety the probable conduct of 
Prussia in the approaching cam- 
paign, and that every effort which 
could be made, by diplomatic in- 
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dustry and skill, was employed to 
determine her to take a part in the 
new coalition, or at least to secure 
a continuance of her neutrality. 
The ministers of Austria, Russia, 
and England, at the court of Ber- 
lin, were not slow to point out the 
danger to what remained indepen- 
dent in Europe, from the restless 
spirit of encroachment, by which 
the ruler of the French nation was 
constantly actuated, or to amplify 
the probabilities there existed of 
entire success, should Prussia join 
her arms to those of the new confe- 
deracy. In vain, however, was every 
art of persuasion to move the cold 
and selfish councils of the court of 
Berlin, to take any part, save that 
of putting the troops upon a war 
establishment, filling the magazines, 
and providing the different corps 
with camp equipage: thus main- 
taining a neutrality indeed, but an 
armed and a suspicious one ; ready 
to act on either side, as interest and 
opportunity should suggest. When 
hostilities were inevitable, and the 
Austrian and Russian forces had be- 
gun to move, the emperor Alexan- 
der made an effort, in person, to 
prevail upon the king to adopt a 
more generous and noble, perhaps 
a wiser part, but although the for- 
mer was received at Berlin with 
every demonstration of personal re- 
spect and esteem, and with a splen- 
dour and consideration worthy of 
his exalted rank and character, the 
imperial guest was, however, equally 
unsuccessful with the ministers of 
the allied powers, and he was ob- 
liged rapidly to return, baffled and 
disappointed, to place himself at the 
head of his armies, then advancing 
in aid of Austria. 

But in the course of the cam- 
paign, an event oc*ured which had 

it 
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H produced those consequences 
'which Europe had a right to expect 
from it, would hare materially al- 
tered the face of things, and most 
probably have determined the war 
to a far different issue than that we 
have witnessed. We have already 
alluded to the direct violation of the 
Prussian neutrality by a French 
c6rps, which marched through the 
Prussian territory of Anspach from 
Wurtzburgh to the Danube. This' 
step, the possibility of which was 
quite out of the calculation of the 
Austrian commander in chief, who 
conceiving that the force in question 
was destined for Bohemia, took his 
measures accordingly. IV or in- 
deed was it to be supposed that, at 
•uch a juncture, Bonaparte would 
run the risk of provoking the king 
of Prussia to hostilities, by an in- 
sult so pointed and glaring, as the 
infraction of one of the first laws of 
neutrality. This portion of coun- 
try, however, which had devolved 
to the Prussian crown, by the act of 
the last Margrave, was interposed 
between AYurtzburgh and the Da- 
nube, whither it was of the utmost 
consequence, to the success of his 
plans, that the corps, assembled at 
the former place, should proceed 
the shortest way, and in the least 
possible time. Bonaparte, with 
that decision which marks his cha- 
racter, without the smallest hesita- 
tion, ordered the march of his ar- 
which, after some slight shew 
of opposition from the Prussian 
major Howen, at the head of 500 
men, passed through the territory 
of Anspach, without further moles- 
tation ! 

The surprise and indignation of 
all ranks of people throughout the 
Prussian dominions, at this bold 
and unprecedented step, was ex- 


treme, and vengeance for the insalt 
was demanded from every quarter. 
The hopes of the allies were reviv- 
ed, and fresh solicitations were 
poured . in upon the king, to de- 
clare himself a party in the war, and 
thus avenge himself for so gross an 
injury. /The British government 
lost no time in dispatching Lord 
Harrow by to the court of Berlin, 
on a special mission, to negociate a 
treaty, and offer subsidies in case of 
co-operation. And even the govern- 
ment of Prussia itself seemed rouzed 
by this flagrant breach of public- 
law, to some sense of its dignity 
and its wrongs. Immediate pre- 
parations were made for hostilities, 
the garrisons of Berlin and Potzdam 
were ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness to take the field, and the 
regular troops were ordered to the 
frontiers. But all this shew and 
heat of preparation evaporated in 
empty boasting. Before any de- 
cision was taken, the capture of 
Ulm, and the total discomfiture of 
general Mack’s army, disposed the 
Prussian councils to pass over the 
affront received, and ceuut Haug- 
witz, the well known favourer of 
the French party, upon every occa- 
sion, was dispatched to treat with 
Bonaparte at the bead-quarters of 
the latter. An accommodation spee- 
dily took place, and thus was lost an 
opportunity, never to be retrieved, 
for Prussia to sustain her own 
national honour, and possibly have 
rescued Europe from the grasp of 
France, and from all the train of c- 
vils, consequent on the battle of Aus- 
terlitz. 

The preponderating influence 
which Prussia had maintained for 
many years in the north of Ger- 
many, continued in the present, in- 
stance to influence the conduct pf 

the 
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the electors of Saxony and Hesse, 
and the duke of Brunswick ; those 
princes remaining inactive, and 
took no part whatever in the war : 
Hanover had continued, to the open- 
ing of the campaign, in the occupa- 
tion of a French corps of about 
30,000 men, commanded by mar- 
shal Bernadotte. It had been part 
of the original plan of the campaign 
to have made a formidable diversion 
In this quarter of Europe, and a 
body of English, Russians, and 
Swedes, were to have effected the 
liberation of his majesty, the king 
of England’s, German dominions 
from the French yoke, which had 
so long, and so severely, pressed 
upon them, and then have acted 
as occasion and opportunity sug- 
gested. This operation, which was 
perfectly feasible, would certainly 
have been attended with the happiest 
consequences, had it not been pro- 
tracted to a moment, when it be- 
came entirely useless, and even con- 
temptible, in the eyes of all Europe. 
Had the confederates assembled to 
the amount of 60,000 men, com- 
manded by the king of Sweden, in 
Hanover at an early stage of the 
war, Bernadotte would have found 
ample employment for his corps in 
that quarter, instead of marching 
for the Danube, and very materially 
contributing to the successes of the 
French over general Mack. But 
notwithstanding the opening of the 
campaign and its period were en- 
tirely optionalin the allied powers, 
It was not till near the middle of 
November, when Vienna was ac- 
tuallyinthe hands of the French, 
^nd the fate of the war decided in 
that quarter, that the troops destin- 
ed to act in Hanover were assem- 
bled, and then scarcely in suffici- 
ent force to besiege Hameln, where 
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Bernadotte had left a strong garrL. 
son ! The battle of Austerlitz was 
decisive upon the further progress 
of this small army, and its disper- 
sion, and provision for a retreat to 
its respective countries, was all 
that remained to be effected by its 
leaders. In this precarious situ- 
ation, and entirely at the mercy of 
the conqueror, was it left at the 
close of the year. 

During the whole of the disas- 
trous period of which we have 
treated so much in detail, the con- 
duct of the youthful emperor of 
Russia was such as fully to justify 
the estimation in which his charac- 
ter was held by all mankind, and 
which, not even the reverses of for- 
tune, which he encountered, could dc^ 
prive him of. At the head of the most 
extensive dominions in the world, 
his empire was hourly increasing 
in consequence and importance. 
Attention to commerce, and its re- 
gulations, had extended the trade 
of Russia to an incalculable degree, 
while the encouragement held out 
to the settlers in the new possessions 
upon the Euxinc, had increased 
their population very considerably. 
The recent acquisitions, in tho 
Ionian seas, had also greatly added to 
her political influence, checking the 
progress of the French in that quar- 
ter, and possessing the means of 
annoying Turkey, to an extent which 
must prove fatal to the latter, in 
the event of a future contest be- 
tween these powers. Her armies, 
frequently opposed to the French, 
had shewn themselves truly formi- 
dable, and her marine force was on 
a most respectable footing. In 
some recent engagements, which 
took place near the borders of the 
Caspian sea, between the Russians 
and Persians, the former were 
uniformly 
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tittiformly successful, and were 
tapidly advancing to the gates of 
Tauris. These disputes, which ori- 
ginated as weli in a misunderstand- 
ing between these nations respect- 
ing commercial regulations,' as in 
disputed territory, were however 
amicably terminated, and, at the be- 
ginning of the year, the emperor 
Alexander, high in point of charac- 
ter, with vast means, and totally dis- 
embarrassed from other wars, was 
well calculated to take the lead in 
the confederacy between those 
powers of Europe, who deemed it 
absolutely . necessary to interfere 
with France, and put a stop to her 
daily encroachments upon the liber- 
ties of Europe and the rights of her 
sovereigns. 

We have already detailed the 
different grounds of discontent which 
existed in themindof the emperor, ori- 
ginating in the conduct of Bonaparte, 
and the efforts which he made by his 
ministers at the courtoftheThuilleries 
to obtain from him some satisfactory 
assurance of a line of conduct, which 
would ensure repose to Europe, and 
free it from apprehensions of future 
encroachments on the part of France: 
it is already knowu to our readers 
With how little effect. As the inter- 
vention of the Russian emperor, in 
the cause of the degraded and insult- 
ed lesser states of Europe, originated 
in the purest and most disinterested 
councils, so his subsequent conduct^ 
during the war, which the arrogant 
and unjust conduct of Bonaparte 
rendered inevitable^ was distinguish- 
ed by every quality, which could 
attach upon the character of the 
father of his people, and the friend 
of mankind. Having superintend* 
ed the arrangements add preparations 
necessary for sending three great 
amiss into the field, destined to act 
2 


in aid of Austria, and which were to 
enter Germany successively, he, at 
a moment when the French having 
violated the Prussian territory, his 
presence might hare been of the 
greatest consequence, suddenly ap- 
peared at Berlin, which city he 
reached on the 26th day of October. 
Here he gained all hearts, by hfs 
affable and engaging manners, and 
seemed foramoment to have in fused 
some portion of his spirit into the 
Prussian councils. But the ruin of 
the Austrian army at Ulm, and the 
retreat of the first Russian army 
from the Inn, changed the aspect 
of affairs, and compelled the Em- 
peror to return, with equal rapidity, 
and place himself at the head of his 
troops. On the fatal day of the 
battle of 44 the three emperors” on 
the plains of Moravia, he evinced the 
greatest personal courage and mag- 
nanimity : when the fortune of the 
day turned to the side of the 
French, the efforts of Alexander 
were most conspicuous. It is said 
that he thrice, at the head of his 
guards, charged the enemy, and by 
his gallantry not only secured the 
retreat of the remainder of the allied 
army, which would have otherwise 
been cut to pieces, but actually saved 
the greater part of the Russian 
artillery, which he rescued and car- 
ried off with him, after it had been 
taken possession of by the victorious 
F rench. Nor do we find that his qo- 
bleness of mind, or magnaminity of 
conduct,deserted him when the fatal 
issue of that day decided the result 
of the war. He made no proposi- 
tions for peace, or offers of submis- 
sion, to the conqueror, but retreat- 
ed, with his armies still unbroken, 
towards Russia, preserving too for- 
midable a front for pursuit or mo- 
lestation. Nor 
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Nor must the praise due to the 
ling of Sweden, for his steady at- 
tachment to the cause of Europe, 
his determined resistance to the en- 
croachments of Bonaparte, and his 
personal magnamity be denied him. 
Unawed by the increasing power of 
the ruler of the F rencli nation, he had 
uniformly , by every means within his 
reach, resisted the spirit of dictation 
and lust of univeral dominion, which 
pervaded the conduct of the former 
upon eyery occasion. His efforts 
were however ill seconded by his 
power ; and it was only in concert 
with the other states of Europe 
that he could hope effectually to 
oppose the gigantic strength of the 
common adversary. Accordingly we 
find him, early in the present year, 
negociating with Great Britain a 
treaty of subsidy, the principal con- 
ditions of which were, that a depot 
of Hanorerian troops should be 
formed in Swedish Pomerania ; 
that England should immediately 
supply a sum of 60,000/. for the 
purpose of improving the defences 
of Stralsund, and that, in case hos- 
tilities should commence in the 
course of the year against France, 
that the Swedish troops should be 
taken into the pay, at a fixed rate, 
of Great Britain. 

The wakeful jealousy of Bona- 
parte early saw through these pro- 
posed measures, and he consequent- 
ly applied to the court of Berlin, as 
the protector of the tranquillity of 
the north of Europe, to interfere in 
them, at least so far as to prevent 
the occupation of Pomerania by 
the Hanoverians. The influence of 
France, at the court of Berlin, was 
such as to induce the transmission of 
a strong note thence to the king of 
Sweden, expressive of the determi- 
nation of the Prussian monarch 


“ not to suffer Swedish Poraerami. 
u to become either the scene of 
66 preparation, or the actual theatre 
u of war,” and that, should the 
king of Sweden actually commence 
hostilities against France, he, (the 
king of Prussia) must be compelled, 
although reluctantly “ to take the 
u most decisive measures, with re- 
u Spect to that province, in order 
66 to guard against the disturbance 
u of thesystem of ensuring the tran- 
“ quillity of the north, which he 
u had adopted and pursued for 

such a length of time.” To this 
remonstrance the king of Sweden 
gave an immediate reply, couched 
in terms of strong and deep indig- 
nation, at the line of conduct pursu- 
ed by the king of Prussia, and 
avowing his determination to pro-; 
ceed iu that which he had laid down 
for himself, without further re- 
ference to the will or dictation of 
any other power whatever. 

We have already stated the 
baleful consequences of the inacti- 
vity of the allied powers, to the 
issue of the campaign, as not hav- 
ing, at an early period, assembled a 
strong force in the north Of Europe : 
and that it was not till the middle 
of November that the British, 
Swedish, and Russian troops took 
the field in Hanover. This force 
the king of Sweden was destined to 
command, but the fatal battle of 
Austerlitz producing the nego- 
ciations at Presburgh, all further 
measures were suspended, and, at; 
the close of the year, the troops of 
the allies in the north of Germany 
were placed in an extremely critical 
situation. 

During the same period, while the 
greater part of Europe was con- 
vulsed in War, Denmark saw her best 
interest in preserving a strict and 

guarded 
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guarded neutrality. Happy in a 
mild government, and an industrious 
population, she profited of the 
distressed condition of the neigh, 
bouring states, and every day saw 
her commerce more flourishing, her 
dominions more prosperous at home, 
and her government more respected 
abroad. 

Holland, the once proud rival of 
Great Britain for the mastery of 
the seas ; the intrepid asserter of her 
liberties, for ages, against the mighty 
power of Spain ; the country of the 
Nassaus, the Ruyters, the De Wits, 
and the Barnaveldts, presents little, 
within this year, worthy of record 
in the historic page. Completely 
subjected to France, and forced by 
her into a war with Great Britain, 
those resources which her commer- 
cial industry had formerly supplied 
in abundance, as well to the wants 
of the state, as to the individual 
wealth of the citizen, were now 
cut off, and universal penury and 
dejection prevailed throughout all 
parts of the Belgian republic. As 
it yet retained a shew of the popular 
form of government, an opportu- 
nity occasionally presented itself for 
the promulgation of public opinion. 
The ex pences of the war, and the 
maintenance of the French troops 
had, in the course of the last 
year, necessitated the imposition 
of very heavy imposts, which were 
exacted, with undeviating harshness, 
from all ranks of the people. When 
these measures were debated in the 
committee of the legislative body, 
selected for the purpose, they gave 
rise to much animated and warm 
discussion, in which the wretched 
state of the country was often feci, 
ingly and in the most pointed man- 
ner adverted to. Two of the mem- 
bers of this body, the most discon. 


tented apparently with the pre- 
sent order of thiugs, afterwards pub- 
lished their opinions to the world. 
In this popular appeal they depre- 
cated the making any additional 
sacrifices, to the vast many they 
had before done, until it were 
made clear to the nation, that these 
sacrifices oould save it from absolute 
annihilation and erasure form the 
list of European powers. They enu- 
merated all they had already done* 
and painted the wretchedness of their 
ill-fated country in the most glow* 
ing colours, adducing that fact as 
the best proof of the inefficacy of 
further sacrifices, and concluding 
by earnestly entreating their fellow 
citizens to contemplate the dreadful 
situation in which they were place- 
ed, and conjuring them to unite ia 
some effectual means for its relief. 

It may be easily supposed that 
such a publication as that, to which 
we have adverted, gave serious um- 
brage to the executive government, 
or in other words to the French fac- 
tion in Holland. It betrayed too 
much freedom of sentiment, elicited 
too many bold truths, and led to too 
many dangerous inferences, not to 
give serious alarm to her task-mas-* 
ter. Accordingly wc find that it was * 
made matter of formal complaint by 
the executive government, in their 
address to the legislative body, al- 
though it floes not appear that any 
steps were taken against Messieurs 
de Lange Wyngaarden, and Van 
Hasselt, the offending members. 
Probably such a mode of inter, 
fercuce might not have been alto- 
gether prudent ; certainly it was not 
resorted to ; but, from this period 
it became evident that the republi- 
can form of government was in the 
wane, and lhat Holland, following the 
example of her Italian sister, would 
speedily 
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speedily supplicate a monarch at the 
hands of Bonaparte : whether he 
will grant this request in his own 
person, or in that of his yet un- 
crowned brethren, the next year 
will most probably determine. t 
In the south of Europe, the in* 
fluence and power of France may 
now be said to hare reached their 
utmost height. We have already 
shewn the steps by which Spain was 
compelled to forego her neutrality, 
and engage in the war against Eng- 
land as a principal. In the course 
of the year great activity was shewn 
by the former power if\ the equip- 
ment of her marine, and she was, at 
one moment, enabled to join the 
French fleets with very numerous 
and well-appointed squadrons of 
vessels of war. Their destination 
and fate we shall have occasion to 
mention, when we come to the 
narrative of the events of the war as 
carried on by Great Britain upon 
the seas, and against the colonies of 
her enemies. The close of the 
year, however, left Spain in a still 
more unfortunate situation than at 
its commencement. Her commerce 
totally at a stand — her ships of the 
line destroyed or carried into an 
enemy’s port.-— and her revenues 
arbitrarily drawn from her to sup- 
ply the wants of Bonaparte — 
while, interiorly, the greatest dissa- 
tisfaction prevailed, and the utmost 
disgust was excited at the increased 
power and authority of the Prince 
of Peace, to whom tlm entire go- 
vernment of the country was dele- 
gated by the feeble monarch who 
fills the throne. 

The principal nobles, who felt 
their own degradation in the rise of 
this minion, were of course discon- 
tented, and fled from the court, 
whilst he, to Support his ill-got pow- 


er, openly intrigued wifh the FrChct* 
emperor, who, it was said, now medi- 
tated a partition of the Spanish ter- 
ritories in favour of his obedient 
creature. 

It perhaps better suited the views 
of Bonaparte to allow Portugal to 
maintain her neutrality, than to com- 
pel her to renounce it, else, doubt- 
less, a French force would long since 
have been marched through Spain, 
to have attacked and overrun her. 

But probably he deemed it, npon the 
whole, more advantageous to France 
to allow her to become the medium j 
through her neutrality, of the safe 
transmission of the treasures of Spa- 
nish America to Europe, of which so 
great a proportion already found its 
way into France, and recruited his 
empty coffers. Nor was he insensible 
to the apprehension, that should 
France seize upon Portugal, Brazil, 
the real source of Portuguese wealth 
and importance, would be taken ini 
to the protection of Great Britain, 
and thus serve to swell the dominion 
and consequence of his most dread- 
ed and most formidable rival, in* 
stead of striking a mortal blow at 
her commerce, which, at first sight, 
might be apprehened from the mea- 
sure. But the insatiable ruler of 
the French nation, if he suspended 
the blow, was yet unwilling to con- 
tent himself with the barren meed of 
praise- w orthy moderation, but com- 
pelled Portugal, from time to time* 
to purchase her security by large 
pecuniary contributions to his wants. 
Upon the whole, the condition of 
Portugal, however precarious, was 
yet enviable, when compared with 
that of many other of the European 
states, during the present year. 

By the annexation of Genoa to 
the French' dominion, and the as- 
sumption of the crown of Italy, Bo- 
naparte | 
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ft&parte may be considered as the 
absolute sovereign of that fine coun- 
try, with the exception of the Nea- 
politan dominions; for the sovereign- 
ty of the Pope, in the present cir- 
cumstances, must be considered 
merely nominal, and the defeat of 
the allied forces in Moravia, leaves 
little doubt of Venice and its states 
being lost to Austria for ever. 

When the emperor of France 
became fully aware of the storm 
which impended over his head, from 
the fresh coalition formed against, 
him, in order to meet its rage with 
greater advantages to himself, he 
concluded a treaty of neutra- 
lity with the king of Naples, in the 
month of September, by which 
means he was enabled to with- 
draw the French troops, stationed in 
that country, and join them to his 
armies in the north of Italy, des- 
tined to act under general Massena 
against the archduke Charles; a 
measure to him of the utmost im- 
portance, and which subsequently 
insured him the superiority he ac- 
quired in that quarter. At this 
period the strength of the Russian 
and English force, in the Mediter. 
ran can, could not be less than fif- 
teen thousand men with many 
good officers, well provided, and 
entirely fit for action. This 
strength thrown into the scale of 
Austria, in Italy, might have mate- 
rially altered the fate of the cam- 
paign ; and indeed, it appears to us 
that the obvious policy would have 
been, to have sailed with it up the 
Adriatic, and landed the allied . 
troops in the Venetian territories, 
whence they could easily have 
formed a junction with prince 
Charles, and have enabled him to 
■ succour genera] Mack, without such 
a diminution of bis own force, as 
You XLVIL 


would give the advantage of supe* 
riority of numbers to general Mas- 
sena. It was,* however, decided 
otherwise, and about the middle of 
November the united English and 
Russian army was landed in the 
kingdom of Naples, where, there 
being no enemy to opppsc them, 
they lay inactive the remainder of 
the campaign, without being, in 
the slightest degree, serviceable to 
the common cause, and exposing^ 
in all probability, one of the old- 
est and most faithful of the allies 
of these respective powers, the kiug 
of Naples, to the subsequent loss 
of his continental dominions. 

It is true, that, upon the arrival 
of this force, that monarch pub- 
lished a long manifesto, in which 
he stated bis fidelity to the prin- 
ciples of neutrality agreed upon 
between his government and that 
of France, and his utter inability 
to resist the occupation of his coun- 
try by the allied army ; — but the 
French minister at the court of 
Naples gave not the slightest credit 
to these assertions, but quitted that 
city in a state of the highest resent- 
ment at the conduct of the king, 
whom he did not scruple to charge 
with having acted with equal du- 
plicity and treachery, and whom 
he threatened with the whole 
weight of his master’s vengeance at 
a favourable opportunity. As that 
season will unfortunately present 
itself but too soon, there can bo 
little reason to doubt of the per- 
formance of a promise made under 
such circumstances. The misfor- 
tunes of Austria will be visited on 
the king of the Two Sicilies, and the 
commencement of the next year will, 
most probably, witness the crown 
of Naples wrested from its present 
possessor, and incorporated with 

O Bonaparte** 
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Bonaparte’s newly formed kingdom 
of Italy, or circling the brows of a 
favourite or a brother! Happy 
will it be, if the occupation of Si 
cily, by the British forces in the 
Mediterranean, shall prevent that 
fair portion of the Neapolitan do- 
minion from sharing the same fat^, 
and becoming equally the prey of 
the rapacious enslaver of the nati- 
ons of the earth ! 

When we turn our eyes towards 
Turkey, we behold, in a state of 
decay and delapidalion. one of the 
proudest fabrics ever raised by the 
ambition of man This vast empire, 
which has so often, and, compara- 
tively speaking, so recently threat- 
ened all Europe with the intolera- 
ble yoke of her oppression, and 
whose conquests, when in youthful 
vigour, united Christendom found 
it difficult to limit, has, at length, 
reached the last stage of decrepi- 
tude and weakness, and its dissolu- 
tion most certainly must be near at 
hand. It is, perhaps, the nature 
of a government, purely military, 
to flourish only when the sword is 
drawn; and that the last hour of 
its conquests is the first of its decay. 
At least we should so reason from 
the example which this once great 
empire affords. So long as its sub- 
jects were led into the field by 
their warlike sovereigns, to the 
plunder and possession of the finest 
provinces of the earth, so long. did 
their enthusiasm lead them to the 
greatest achievements, and their va- 
lour and success were commensu- 
rate. But when some checks which 
were given to their further progress 
in Europe, principally owing to 
the military genius and patriotism 
of a few individuals, had disposed 
a new race of less heroic princes 
to incline towards peace with their 


neighbours, and to rest content 
with the enormous dominion their 
predecessors had acquired, from 
that moment their consequence, 
among the states of Europe, has 
declined. Their internal polity, 
unfavourable to the arts of peace, 
commerce, and manufactures, has 
led to barbarous exaction and the 
oppression of their subjects ; their 
want of exertion and employment 
has been equally conducive to indis- 
cipline and the absence of every 
military virtue in their soldiery ; 
while the most wretched intrigue 
constantly swa\s the councils of 
the Sublime Porte. 

Thus circumstanced, it cannot be 
matter of wonder that,in the course 
of the present year, the distant do- 
minions, acknowledging a fealty 
and paying a tribute to the Porte, 
should not only have thrown off 
their allegiance, but have actually 
asserted their independence by 
their appearance in arms. Egypt 
in Africa, Syria in Asia, Cyprus in 
the Mediterranean, and hervia with 
the adjacent provinces' on the con- 
tinent of Europe, were all at one and 
the same period in a state of actual 
revolt ; accommodations of thix 
most disgracqful nature, and ruinoiu 
t o the government, for the present, 
allayed the greater part of those 
ferments, of, the extent # of which we 
may judge when even Adrianople, 
the second city of the Turkish do- 
minion, in Europe, was threatened, 
at its gates, v by the Servian insur- 
gents ! 

It may well be supposed that 
under such circumstances the im- 
possibility of Turkey acting as an 
independent power, was well ap- 
preciated by her most formidable 
rival and her most dreaded enemy. 
Russia, in such a conjuncture, was 
’ not 
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not likely to forego her advantages ; The diplomatic efforts of M. Brnne, 
accordingly, we find that, in the the French minister at Constantino? 
course of this year, the latter power pie, were completely ineffectual to 
pressed upon the counsels of the produce an opposite effect, and he 
Porte with all her might, and so far quitted that capital in consequence, 
prevailed as to compel the divan to highly disgusted, and expressing the 
disavow, or not acknowledge, the resentment of the French emperor 
newly assumed titles of Bonaparte, in the strongest terms. 

0 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Affairs of India . — Retrospect.— Character of Holkar.— His refractory and 
contumacious Behaviour . — Hostile Views towards the British Government 
— Acts of Aggression on his Part — Meditated Treachery — Secret Intrigues 
With Scindiah — Discovered . — Pacific Overtures made to him — Unaccepted , 
and why. — Actual Hostilities commenced by him.— The Jeynaghur Territo * 
Ty plundered. — Moderation of the Governor General towards Hnlkar 
throughout the Whole of this Period.— Nature and Conditions of the 
Treaty proposed to the latter. — His extravagant Demands in Consequence 
•—Totally rejected.— Hnlkar refuses to withdraw his Forces . — Fresh Pro- 
positions of Peace. — Insolent Ijctter of Holkar to Major~Qcneral Wellesley , 
— Impossibility of conciliatory Measures being continued— and IVar re- 
solved upon. —General View of the mild and lenient Conduct of the Governor* 
General in these Proceedings — and its probable Effect upon the native 
Princes of India. — Disposition of the British Forces in India at the Com* 
mencemcnt of the War with Holkar . 


B EFORE we proceed to an ac- 
count of the transactions in 
which Great Britain was engaged 
in the course of the present year, 
nearer home, we find it incumbent 
upon us to bring up the affairs of 
India to the close of the present 
year. To a just view and under- 
standing of this important subject, 
one, we are convinced, affecting, in 
the highest degree, the vital inte- 
rests of this country, we wish to 
lead the public attention. Much 
misunderstanding and misconcep- 
tion at present prevails upon it, 
and which, if continued in much 
longer, may occasion the ruin of 
the British establishments in that 
part of the globe. 

In our last volume, in that por- 
tion which we .devoted to the 
consideration of the affairs of In- 


dia, relative to the military opera- 
tions in that quarter, we have car- 
ried them down to the period of 
time, at which peace was concluded 
by the British government, in Ben- 
gal, with the confederate Mahrat- 
tah chieftains, Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah, and the rajah of Berar. - 

In our present volume, it is our 
intention to notice the subsequent 
military operations in which the 
company’s government was engaged 
with Jeswunt llao Holkar, towards 
the close of the marquis Wellesley's 
administration in India; together 
with some circumstances, the know- 
ledge of which we derive from 
sources of intelligence, which, we 
trust, will be found authentic, and 
which motives of impartial justice 
prompt us to state, for the informa- 
tion of our readers, relative to the 

return 
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Return of that illustrious character 
to England. 

Previously to entering into an 
examination of the causes and ob- 
jects of the military operations 
against Jeswunt Rao Ilolkar, it 
may be useful briefly to state, that 
that chieftain was an illegitimate 
gou of the late Tuckojee Holkar, 
and a lawless adventurer, who had 
usurped the rights of his brother 
Cashee Rao Holkar, the eldest le- 
gitimate $on and acknowledged 
heir of bis father, and having en- 
tirely renounced all allegiance to 
the authority of the peishwah, (the 
undoubted representative of the 
constitutional head of the Mahrat- 
tah empire) had, for many years, 
contributed, in a most material de- 
gree, by his rebellious and preda- 
tory conduct, to the distracted con- 
dition of the affairs of the Mabrat* 
jtah empire. 

In reviewing the conduct of the 
British government, as connected 
with the military operations against 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, we shall di- 
vide our statements and observa- 
tions under the two following heads ; 
namely, — 

First, the justice and policy of 
the operations in question, as ari- 
sing out of the hostile indications 
exhibited by Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
towards the British power, and 
tsome of the Indian powers, its al- 
lies. 

Secondly, the moderation and 
forbearance of the British govern- 
ment towards Holkar, as manifested 
in the mildness of the terms pro- 
posed to that chieftain, as well as 
in the repeated remonstrances arad 
protracted negociations, which, for 
a length of time, preceded any hos- 
tile measure on the part of the Bri- 
tish government* 


First, with respect to the hostile 
indications, exhibited by Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, we apprehend that no 
difference of opinion can possibly 
prevail, on that subject, among 
persons who shall be acquainted 
with the following facts, which are 
contained in public documents* 
printed at Calcutta, under the au» 
thority of the government. 

It was well known to the British 
government, that, previously to the 
late war between the compatiy and 
the confederate Mahrattah chiefs* 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the rajah 
of Berar, Scindiah had made im- 
portant concessions to Jeswunt Rad* 
Holkar, under an implied engage- 
ment to u combine his troops with 
^those of the confederate chief* 
tains in hostility against the Bri* 
tish government;” while it was 
equally notorious that the exactions 
of Holkar from the city of Aururi- 
gabad (belonging to the old and 
faithf ul ally of the British power in 
India, the nizam) were of such a 
nature as would have completely 
justified the British government iia 
demanding and enforcing a com* 
pensation in favour of his highness, 
the nizam, whose territory the com* 
pany was bound, by treaty, to de* 
fend against all enemies. 

Subsequently to the conclusioti of 
peace between the British power 
and the confederated Mahrattah 
chieftains, Holkar dispatched a va- 
keel, or envoy, to the court of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, the principal 
object of whose mission was to en» 
gage Scindiah to u unite with Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar, in an attack 
upon the British possessions.”— 
This last was communicated offici- 
ally to the British resident at the 
court of Dowlut Rao, by the princi* 
pal minister of that chieftain. 

O 3 Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding these friendly 
overtures on the part of Holkar 
towards Scindiah, the former, in the 
true spirit of his treacherous and pre- 
datory habits, about the same time, 
made an hostile attack upon Scin- 
diah’s fort and territory of Ajmere; 
in consequence of this aggression 
on the part of Ilolkar against Scin- 
diah, a vakeel was dispatched by 
Dowlat Rao for the purpose of ex- 
postulating \rith Holkar, and of ob- 
» taining the most accurate informa- 
tion as to the real designs of that 
chieftain. 

Scindiah’s vakeel was received by 
Holkar with marks of peculiar dis- 
tinction, and the latter explicitly de- 
clared to him his intention u to di- 
rect his predatory forces against the 
British possessions.” With respect 
to the fort and territory of Aj- 
jncre, he stated that he was com- 
u pelled, against his will, to that 
“ act by the peremptory requisi- 
cc tions of the rajah of Jodepoor, 
« with whom he intended to leave 
his family, when he commenced 
his operations against the Eug- 
u lish ; and he therefore hoped 
“ that Scindiah would excuse his 
€( conduct in that instance, as it 
cc was a matter of necessity, and 
€i not of choice^ to which he had 
< c submitted solely with a view to 
ci enable him to prosecute a war 
against the company, which in-. 
u volved the independence of the 
“ Mahrattah empire !” 

The concurrent report of messen- 
gers, who had been dispatched, for 
intelligence from Nagpoor, to the 
camp of Jeswunt Kao Ilolkar, 
corroborated this statement with re- 
. spect to the declared intention of 
that chieftain to “ carry on a preda- 
tory war against the British posses- 
sions.” 
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In addition to these avowed iff* 
ten tions of hostility on the part of 
Holkar, that chieftain had ad- 
vanced towards the frontiers of 
the ally of the company, the rajah 
of Jeynaghnr, and occupied a po- 
sition with the main body qf his 
forces, which indicated a design of 
violating the territories of the rajah ; 
and which, from its menacing aspect, 
rendered it necessary to retain the 
British army in the held, under the 
personal command of tha command- 
er in chief, although the most im- 
portant considerations of policy, 
and especially of economy, required, 
at the same time, that the British 
army should, as early as possible, be 
established at the separate stations, 
fixed for its permanent position. 

The proofs, however, of Holkar’s 
hostile designs, are not confined to 
the instances which have been already 
stated : — A letter was delivered to 
the British commander in chief by 
the rajah of Macherry, owe of thte 
company’s allies, addressed to the 
rajah, by Jeswunt Rao Holkar, the 
object of which was to detach that 
chieftain from his alliance with the 
British government ; and a further 
correspondence, of a nature hostile 
to the British interests, was discover- 
ed between Holkar and several per- 
sons owing allegiance to the British 
government; while every previous 
instance of an hostile disposition on 
the part of Jeswunt Rao was aggra- 
vated by the deliberate and barbar- 
ous murder of three British subjects 
in his service, on a false charge of a 
correspondence between one of those 
officers and the commander in chief 
of the British forces ! 

Referring to these combined facts, 
it seems impossible to doubt, but that 
such of the possessions of the com- 
pany and of its allies, as might bo 
accessible 
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accessible to the troops of Holkar, 
Were the immediate objects of bis 
treacherous designs. But even the 
amicable disposition of that chieftain 
would not hare afforded to thcBritish 
government, or to its allies, any se- 
curity against the predatory incur- 
sions of his forces. The charge and 
expence belonging to tiolkar’s nu- 
merous troops greatly exceeded the 
precarious resources of his usurped 
dominion, and had, hitherto, been 
defrayed by the profits of indiscri- 
minate plunder; the continuance of 
the same system of predatory warfare 
(directed against such territories as 
were most accessible, and had not 
yet been desolated) afforded to his 
tumultuous followers, the best and 
indeed the only prospect of relief, 
from the distress to which they were 
exposed, by the inability of their 
leader to provide for their subsist- 
ence. 

The combined causes of war and 
unfavourable seasons had lately con- 
tributed to spread desolation over 
the greater part of the Deckan, and 
the southern provinces of Hindos- 
tan ; Holkar’s irregular and lawless 
troops must therefore shortly have 
been compelled, for bare subsistence, 
to have violated the territories of the 
British government, or of those 
states for whose defence the compa- 
ny was bound to provide. 

The plunder of the opulent city of 
Jeynaghur, which would probably 
have been the first object of his de- 
predations, would have afforded to 
Holkar a great accession of pecuni- 
ary resource ; would, have enabled 
him to retain a formidable force on 
foot ; and would, consequently have 
augmented his means of plunder and 
devastation. 

Adverting to all the foregoing 
•farts and circumstances, it caunot 


be denied that every principle of 
justice sanctioned, while every con- 
sideration of policy demanded, the 
immediate adoption, ou the part of 
the British government, of such mea- 
sures, as might be necessary to frus- 
trate the hostile designs of Jeswunt 
Kao Holkar, and effectually tq se- 
cure the British government and its 
‘allies against the unprovoked aggres- 
sion of that restless freebooter. 

Under these circumstances, the 
British government, according to the 
invariable principles of its pacific 
character, endeivoured, by means of 
amicable negotiation, to induce Jes- 
wunt Rao llolkar to relinquish his 
premeditated plans of hostility, and 
to retire with his troops within the 
limits of bis own dominion ; until* 
at length, every conciliatory effort 
having completely failed, and Holkar 
having actually began to plunder the 
Jeynaghur territories, an appeal to 
arms became inevitable. 

The justice and policy of the mi- 
litary operations which endued being 
already established by the foregoing 
facts and observations, we shall 
now consider, 

Secondly, the moderation and for- 
bearance manifested by the British 
government, towards Holkar, 
throughout the negotiations, and oc- 
currences, which preceded the com- 
mencement of actual warfare with 
that chieftain. 

Notwithstanding the equivocal con- 
duct of Jeswunt Kao, towards thfr 
British government, and the depre- 
dations committed by him on thoter- 
ritories of the nizara (the intimate ally 
of the company) during the course 
of the war between the British pow- 
er and the confederated Mahrattah 
chieftains, Dowlut Rao Scindiah and 
the rajah of Betar, no attempt was 
made, on the part of the British go- 
O 4 verument, 
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Vernmertt, daring that period* to 
molest. Jeswunt .Rao Holkar; and 
the govcrnor.gcneral, the marquis 
Wellesley* in his instructions to the 
hon. major-general Wellesley, under 
date 12th June, 1803, u positively 
prohibited’’ that officer from prose- 
eating hostilities 'against Holkar, 
merely for the purpose of obtaining 
Indemnity for the depredations com- 
mitted by that chieftain on the terri- 
tory of the nizam, or for any other 
predatory incursion. 

Subsequently, however, to the 
conclusion of peace between the 
British government in India, and 
the confederated Mahrattah chief- 
tains, the menacing position which 
Holkar had assumed towards the 
British government and some of its 
allies, together with the numerous 
. other indications of hostile designs, 
on the part of Holkar, which have 
already been noticed in the foregoipg 
pages, appeared to the governor- 
general to render it indispensa- 
bly necessary, either to adopt mea- 
sures for the reduction of Holkar’s 
force, or to frame some arrang- 
ment With him, which, without com. 
promising the dighity of the British 
government, and without violating 
the general principles of justice, or 
the acknowledged rights of other 
states and chieftains, might render it 
the interest of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
to abandon his predatory habits, and 
might preclude the necessity of an 
expensive permanent military esta- 
blishment for the defence of the Bri- 
tish territories, and those of our al- 
lies, against the incursions of that ac- 
tive and unprincipled freebooter. 

It would have been inconsistent 
with the principles of justice, for the 
British government to have entered 
into any engagements with Jeswunt 
Raa Holkar, involving the formal 
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sanction of that«chieftain’s Usurpati- 
on, to the exclusion of his brother 
Cashee Rao Holkar from his here- 
ditary dominions. But, on the other 
hand, no obligation was imposed on 
the British government, by any exist- 
ing engagement, to assert the rights 
of Cashee Rao Holkar against his il- 
legitimate brother. With this limita- 
tion, the British government was at 
liberty to act, on this occasion, exclu- 
sively, according to the dictates of po- 
licy and expediency. The governor- 
general therefore ultimately deter- 
mined to authorise the commander- 
in-chief to conclude an agreement 
with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, engaging, 
on the part of the British govern- 
ment, to leave that chieftain in u rile 
unmolested exercise of his autho- 
rity?” provided only, that he should, 
on his part, engage to abstain from 
any act of aggression against the 
British government or its allies. 

With a view to such an arrange- 
ment, the commander in chief was, 
on the 17 th January, 1804, dire&ed 
to signify to Holkar, that the Bri- 
tish government entertained the most 
amicable dispositions towards him, 
and harboured no intention of com- 
mencing hostilities, unless compelled 
to that extremity, by acts of aggres- 
sion, on his part, against the British 
government, or any of its allies 
that the British government would 
abstain, with the greatest caution, 
from any unsolicited interference in 
the concerns of Jeswunt Rao Hol- 
kar, beyond the limits required for 
the protection and security of the 
rights and territories of the British 
power and its allies ; requiring only 
that he should manifest a similar 
conduct, by abstaining entirely from 
all operations of an hostile tenden- 
cy, and by withdrawing his troops 
.from any position which tfcey might 
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ut that time occupy, of a menacing 
aspect towards the British govern- 
ment, or to any of the states or 
chieftains in alliance with it ; adding, 
in substance, “ that if Holkar 
should advance any claims on those 
states, in his individual capacity, the 
British government would be dis- 
posed to arbitrate such claims, on 
principles of equity and justice.” 

4i That it was hardly necessary to 
observe, that Jeswunt Rao llolkar 
could advance no claims upon those 
states which are not founded upon 
those of Cashee Rao Hoikar, the le- 
gitimate heir, and legal successor of 
Tuck ogee Holkar, their common fa- 
ther. That the claims of the last- 
named personage, for annual tribute 
levied upon chiefs and states in Hin- 
d os tan, were founded upon the pre- 
tensions of the peishwah, the liege 
superior of the Holkar family, and 
the ally of the company, and that 
the adjustment of such claims would 
therefore form a proper subject of 
consideration in the general settle- 
ment, which would be the natural 
consequence of the conclusion of 
peace in Hindostan and the Deckan.” 

In conformity to these instruc- 
tions, the commander in chief (on 
the 27th February, 1804) addressed 
a letter to Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
stating, generally^ the terms on 
which the British government was 
disposed to leave him in the unmo- 
lested exercise of his authority, and 
^▼iting him to dispatch vakeels, or 
dnvoys, to the British camp, for the 
purposcofmakingknownhis wishes, 
and of affe&ing an amicable ar- 
rangement on the basis of the go- 
vernor general's propositions. ' 
'Holkar, in reply, expressed him- 
self In terms which implied a dispo- 
sition to accede to the propositions 
#f the British government ; he pro* 


mised, in that letter, tb a withdraw 
his troops from the menacing posi- 
tion” which tfyey occupied, and an- 
nounced his intention of dispatching 
a vakeel to the British camp. 

At different periods of the nego- 
tiation between Jeswunt Rao Hoi* 
kar and the British power, letters ad* 
d ressed by theforraer to allies and snb» 
jeCts of the company's government, 
were (as we have already stated) i in- 
tercepted by the commander in chief. 
These letters contained proofsofHol* 
kar’s endeavours to excite those per- 
sons to revolt against the British 
power, and stated “ his intention to 
dispatch forces for the purpose of 
ravaging the territories of the com- 
pany.” 

The commander in chief, howe- 
ver, took occasion again to repeat 
his amicable assurances, and once 
more urged Holkar to carry into 
effect the resolution which he had 
avowed, of “ retiring within the li- 
mits of his own dominion.” The 
eommander in chief also intimated, 
in these dispatches, his knowledge 
of the correspondence which had 
been detected, and warned him of 
the danger of such a proceeding. 

The vakeels of Holkar having at 
length, on the 16th March, 1804, 
arrived in the British camp, a con- 
ference was holden between them 
and the commander in chief, at 
which it appeared, that the vakeels 
possessed no powers to conclude a- 
ny arrangement, but were simply 
instructed to state the propositions 
of Holkar, , and to acquaint him with 
the terms that might, in consequence, 
be offered by the company. The 
demands brought forward by the 
vakeels, on this occasion, in the name 
of their master, stipulated, among a 
number of other extravagant requi- 
sitions, for a considerable portion of 
territory, 
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territory, belonging to the company, 
to be ceded to Holkar, and that the 
country already usurped by him 
should beheld under the solemn gua- 
rantee of the company. 

That our readers may judge of 
the propriety of the rejection of 
Holkar’s propositions, we shall here 
4nsertthem in substance. 

Firstly, that he (Jeswunt Rao) 
should be permitted to collcft the 
choute (or tribute) agreeably to the 
custom of his ancestors. 

Secondly, that the possessions for- 
merly held by the family, such as 
Etawah (which formed part of the 
possessions of the company, previ- 
ously to the Mahratta war) twelve 
districts in the Doab of the rivers 
Jumna and Ganges (also a part of the 
British possessions) and a district in 
Bundlecund should be ceded to him. 

Thirdly, that the country of Hur- 
riana, which was formerly in the 
.possession of the family, should be 
given to him; and lastly, that the 
country then aftualiy in his pos- 
session should be guaranteed by 
the company, and that a treaty 
should be concluded with him on 
the same terms as that recently con- 
cluded with Scindiah ! 

It will readily be granted, that 
these demands were of a nature so 
extravagant, and, in every point of 
view, so entirely inadmissible, that 
they must have been (as in fact they 
were) positively rejected. 

The commander in chief referred 
the vakeels to the terms already of-, 
fered by the British government, 
and insisted upon Holkar’s immedi- 
ate return within his own territories, 
as a preliminary to any negotiation. 

Notwithstanding the positive pro- 
mise of Holkar, contained in his let- 
ter to the commander in chief, “ that 
be would immediately withdraw his 
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troops from their actual position,’* 
the vakeels explicitly declared, that 
their master * 4 would not retire’’ with 
his troops, unless the demands now 
brought forward should bp complied 
with. The whole language and de- 
portment of the vakeels, was, indeed, 
distinguished by an offensive spirit of 
arrogauce and haughtiness, which 
seemed to betray au expectation, on 
their part, that the British govern- 
ment might be intimidated by an ex- 
aggerated description of Holkar’s 
power and resources. 

Subsequently to the formal com- 
munication of these demands, the 
vakeels intimated to the command- 
er in chief, that although the propo- 
sitions already stated were in con- 
formity to their instru&ions, they 
were authorized to recede from 
them, and to accept any provi- 
sion, in lands or money, which the 
British government should think 
proper to assign to Holkar: the 
commander in chief replied to this 
proposal in the same terms as to the 
preceding requisitions. Shortly af- 
ter this conference, the vakeels 
quitted the British camp, on their 
return to that of their master* 

Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able result of the conference with 
Holkar’s envoys, the commander 
in chief addressed a second letter 
to him, repeating the just and mo- 
derate terms on which that chief- 
tain might remain at peace, and 
again desiring him to send, to the 
British camp, a confidential person, 
vested with sufficient powers to con- 
clude a final arrangement. 

About the time of these proceed- 
ings, a letter was addressed by Hol- 
kar to the hon. maj6r-general Wel- 
lesley, commanding the British 
army in the Deckan, apparently 
written early in the month of Fe- 

bruary # 
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bruary, 1804, demanding the cession 
of certain districts in that coun, 
try, as the condition of peace, and 
adding that, in the event of war, 
although unable to oppose the Bri- 
tish artillery in the field, u coun- 
tries of many hundred coss should 
be overrun, and plundered and 
burnt ; that the British com- 
mander in chief should not have 
leisuates were produced. The 
calculations, however, which his 
lordship had made, rested, he said, 
upon a solid foundation. From 
territorial revenue he had expected 
an excess of considerably more 
than a million, and he had calcu- 
lated the surplus on the net pro- 
duce and assets at 400,000/. In 
consequence of the causes to which 
he had alluded, this last calcula- 
tion, founded on an average of 
three years, had not only failed, but 
there had been an actual deficiency 
of upwards of 200,000/. This being 
the state of the case, the public had 
no claim on the first 500,000/., 
which were to form the stipulated 
participation. Of the expected 
surplus of a million, the first 
500,000/. were to be appropriated 
to the payment of interest. The 
deficiency of 200,000/. would con* 
M 2 sequently 
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sequently render any claim of the 
public, for the present, invalid ; not 
from want of ftmdsr to meet it, but 
because payment could not be de- 
manded, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the company’s af- 
fairs. With respect to the establish- 
ment of the fund for the liquida- 
tion of the debt, the grounds on 
which his lordship had proceeded 
appeared to him quite conclusive* 
lie had calculated that, the com- 
pany possessed the means of em- 
ploying. four millions in invest- 
ments, and would be able to apply 
two millions to the liquidation of 
the debt. Of these six millions, he 
had conceived that one million 
might be obtained abroad, and the 
other five millions in this country. 
The resumption of hostilities had 
interrupted this system ; but still, 
even during the continuance of 
war, he was not at all convin- 
ced that some progress might 
Hot be made towards the reduc- 
tion of the debt. The noble 
lord concluded these observations 
with a few remarks on the contract 
for a loan to the amount of 
1*200 fiOOL in India, and affirmed, 
that although every exertion was 
made to have all loans neces- 
sary for the service of the com- 
pany negotiated in Europe, the 
loan in question had arisen out 
of local and unavoidable circum- 
stances. 

It was contended by several 
members, that the affairs of the 
company were by no means in the 
rosperous state in which they 
ad been described. On the con- 
trary, it was asserted, that in the 
course of the five last years the 
company’s debt had increased up- 
wards of eleven millions; and that 
in general their affairs were ex- 
posed to a constant accumulation 
of embarrassments. Assurances 
bad formerly been fceld out, that 


the whole India debt would speed* 
ily be extinguished, and that consi- 
derable relief would be afforded to 
the financial demands of the em- 
pire at large. For in 1793, when 
the charter of the company was re- 
newed, it was stipulated mat, after 
a certain period, five hundred thou- 
sand pounds should annually be 
paid to the public.' Of this sum, 
however, nothing either had been 
or was likely to be received. And 
the debt of the company, which 
last year was stated to be eighteen 
millions, now amounted to nine- 
teen, with every prospect of furtheW 
accumulation. The debt, indeed, 
was represented to have been tre- 
bled within the last ten years ; and 
it was expected, that, if the same 
system were pursued during die 
remaining ten years of the charter, 
the present debt would augment in 
a similar ratio. It was admitted, 
that the revenues abroad for ten 
years past, had, as represented by 
lord Castlereagh, exceeded by 
eleven millions every foreign ex- 
pense whatever. The directors had 
assumed a profit on their trade, 
for the same period, of ten millions. 
Twenty-one millions were therefore 
to be accounted for. Seven, and 
something more, were disposed of 
in dividends ; one million had 
been paid to government, and die 
other out-goings had been inconsi- 
derable. The difference, it was 
observed, ought, by every rule of 
business, to appear in an improve-, 
ment of the stock by computation, 
which professed and ought to de- 
monstrate the true state of die 
company’s affairs, at the period 
when it was made up : a compa- 
rison, therefore, of this account in 
the different years, would show 
every improvement and deteriora- 
tion of the whole concern. The 
difference between the balances of 
1795 and 1804? was only 180,000/.; 

which 
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which could not be the case if pany’s investments ; but they were 
-the directors* estimate were correct, profitable, while those of the com* 
Notwithstanding the measures pany’s were losing, adventures, 
which had been taken to prevent These observations were advan- 
the competition of foreigners in the ced chiefly by Mr. Prinsep. Their 
carrying trade and commerce of application was disputed by Mr. 
India, it appeared by the Calcutta Grant, who entered into a number 
port list of August last, that only of elaborate details, in orderto prove 
fourteen English ships were load- that our commercial affairs in India 
ing at Calcutta, while not fewer are in a state of considerable im- 
than twenty Portuguese and Ame- provement. From one of the most 
ricans were taking in cargoes then material statements which he pro* 
for Europe. It was acknowledged ducedupon this occasion, it appears, 
that the latter were neither of the that by an account made up for the 
burthen, nor laden with commodi- last fifteen years, the profits of 
ties equally costly with the com- the company amounted to 

-£.15,759,73* 

From which dividends have been paid to 

the amount of - - .£. 10,21 6,901 

For various aids to government - • 285,259 

To commanders of Slips, &c. - - • 355,190 

10, 857,35a 


There was realized in England 
Deduct balance due to India 


4,902,38* 
. 388,08* 


England better from profit at home 

With respect to the commerce 
carried on by the Parsees, Arabs, 
and Armenians, it was represented, 
that we had no right to exclude 
them from the trade of their own 
shores, which they hkd possessed 
for centuries before us, and which 
they now prosecuted with advan- 
tage to our settlements, where only ’ 
they found protection, and where 
they and their riches must at 
length settle. But the manner m 
which the Americans conducted 
their Indian trade, it was allowed, 
was a proper subject for investiga- 
tion. The commercial treaty with 
them established the privilege of a 
direct trade between America and 
our Indian possessions: but, not 
contented with the fair enjoyment 
of this advantage, they carry on a 
circuitous trade between India and 


1804, in fifteen years -£.4,504,300 

Europe. It was not denied that 
tills was an abuse which ought 
to be corrected. After some further 
observations, the motion of l$rd 
Castlereagh, that the proper officer 
be directed to lay before the house 
an account of the revenue and 
charges of India for the last ten 
years, from 1793 to the year 1803, 
distinguishing each year, and the 
accounts relating to China from 
those of India, was carried without 
a division. 

On the 24th of July, a number 
of important resolutions relative 
to the finances of the country were 
moved by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and agreed to without op- 
position. In the course of the sitting, 
the right hon. gentleman took o'c- 
‘ casion to affirm, that there was a 
power in this country to meet and to 
M 3 surmount 
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surmount difficulties beyond what 
has been possessed by any nation in 
the history of the world. It was 
truly surprising that the last war, 
which had continued for ten years, 
under extraordinary difficulties, 
while it necessarily increased con- 
siderably our public debt, did not 
at all impair the sources of our 
wealth and prosperity. During hos- 
tilities, as well as in peace, the 
national wealth had been progres- 
sive, and had kept pace with our 
debts. The sinking fund had not 
only kept pace with it, but con- 
stantly gained upoii it ; insomuch 
that, although it was but in the 
proportion of 1 to 77 of the capital 
of the debt the year before the war, 
it had increased its proportion last 
year to 1 to 73. — Mr. Addington, 
upon the same occasion, dwelt upon 
-the advantages of raising the sup- 
plies as much as possible within 
the year. As a proof of the in- 
crease of the resources that might 
be applied to this purpose, he sta- 
ted, that in 1 803 the war taxes had 
been calculated at ten millions ; 
but the return amounted to nearly 
■twelve millions. From the flourish- 
ing state of the finances, if the ex- 
penses were not more than at pre- 
sent, the war might be prosecuted, 
not only without an increase, but 
with a diminution of the public debt ; 
for the expenses of ' the first years 
of warfare were necessarily greater 
than those afterwards incurred. 
The increase of the sinking fund, 
therefore, must continue, unless 
some unforeseen calamity should 
arise. 

We shall now proceed to select a 
few of the most important of the 
resolutions moved by the chancellor 
pf the exchequer, and principally 
those which serve to ascertain the 
prosperity and resources of the 
empire. 


From these resolutions, it ap* 
pears, that the total amount of the 
public funded debt of Great Bri- 
tain was, on the 1st February 1804, 
583,008,978/.; ofwhich 77,698,467/. 
had been purchased by the com* 
mi ssi oners for the reduction of the 
national debt ; and 21,147,888/. 
had been transferred to them on ac- 
count of the land tax redeemed; 
leaving a funded debt unredeemed 
of 484,162,622/. A further debt, 
amounting to 18,200,000/. capital 
stock, has been created by sinus 
borrowed in the present session of 
parliament. The total amount of 
the public funded debt created in 
Great Britain for account of Ire- 
land was, on the 1st of February 
1804, 25,548,000/. ; of which there 
had been purchased by the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, 1,595,671/., leaving 
a funded debt of 28,952,329/. 
A further debt, amounting to 
8,190,000/. capital stock, has been 
created by sums borrowed in the 
present session,, in Great Britain, 
on account of Ireland. The un- 
funded debt, exclusive of the an- 
ticipation in die usual form of cer- 
tain duties annually voted, and of 
exchequer bills provided for by 
aids 1803, amounted, on the 5th 
of January 1804, to 16,305,607/* » 
exclusive also of 3,000,000/. ad- 
vanced by the bank, without in- 
terest, for the renewal of their 
charter, to be repaid in 1806; 
of which sum of 16,305,607/* 
2,768,800/. has been paid off, or 
provided for ip the course of the 
present session. The amount of 
the outstanding demands unpro- 
vided for on the 5th of Janu- 
ary 1804, exclusive of unfunded 
debt, and of the anticipation ot 
certain duties annually voted, was 
2,024,085/. ; but the surplus of 
ways and means for the year J803, 

being 
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.being 1,370,664/., reduced the a- 
mountof these demands to 653,421/. 
The annual charge on account of 
the public funded debt of Great 
Britain, after deducting the charges 
of management on loans redeemed 
by the commissioners for the re- 
duction of the national debt, and 
the interest on stock transferred for 
die redemption of the land tax, 
was, on the first of February 1804, 
24,110,475/. A further charge 
of 736,190/. has been incurred on 
account of the sum borrowed in the 
present session. The sum annually 
applicable to the reduction of the 
national debt of Great Britain, in 
pursuance of the several acts re- 
lating thereto, was, for the year 

1803, 6,311,626/. ; being about 
1— 77th part of the unredeemed 
debt existing in 1803, and may 
for the year 1804 be estimated at 
6,851,192/. ; being about l-73d 
part of the unredeemed debt exist- 
ing in 1804. The total net pro- 
duce of the permanent taxes, in the 
year ending the 5th of Janu- 
ary 1804, including 43,977/. for 
bounties on corn and rice im- 
ported in the year 1803, amounted' 
to 30,754,724/. 

The official value of all imports 
into Great Britain in the year end- 
ing the 5th January 1804, ^sup- 
posing the imports from the East 
Indies, of which no account was 
at that time made up, to be the 
same as in the preceding year, 
was 27,441,874 and on an average 
of six years, ending the 5th Janu- 
ary 1804, was 29,190,945/. The 
official value of British manufac- 
tures exported from Great Britain 
in the year ending the 5th January 

1804, was 23,834,340/. But the 
Teal value of British manufactures 
exported in the same year, may be 
estimated at 40,100,870/. This 
^um, however large it may appear. 
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is more than 8 millions less than 
the amount of the real value of' 
British manufactures exported in 
the preceding year. The official 
value of foreign merchandize ex- 
ported from Great Britain in the 
year ending the 5th of Jariuary 
1804, was 1 1,537>148/., being about 
7-J millions less than the preced- 
ing year. 

In the year ending the 5th of 
January 1804, the number of Bri- 
tish ships entered inwards, in Great 
Britain, was 1J, 396; their tonnage 
1 ,6 1 4,365 ; and the number of men 
employed to navigate them 93,004. 
The number of British ships cleared 
outwards was 11,072; their ton- 
nage 1,444,840 ; and the number 
of men employed to navigate them 
92,940. In the same year, the 
number of foreign ships entered in- 
wards in Great Britain was 4,252; 
their tonnage 638,034; and the 
number of men employed in them 
33,660. The number of foreign 
ships that cleared outwards was 
3,662; their tonnage 574,542 ; 
and the number of men employed 
30,414. The increase, therefore, 
in the year 1803, as compared with 
the. year 1802, of British vessels 
entered inwards* was, 1049 ships, 
235,745 tons, and 4,969 men. 
The increase of British vessels 
cleared outwards amounted to 
790 ships, 99,219 tons, and 5,636 
men. The diminution, in the year 
1803, compared with the year 1802, 
in the number of foreign vessels 
entered inwards, was 1,245 ships, 
142,121 tons, and 6,860 men ; 
and the diminution of foreign ves- 
sels cleared outwards 1,964 ships, 
230,338 tons, and 12,000 men. 
The number of registered vessels 
belonging to the British dominions, 
and employed in trade in the year 
1803, was 21,445; their tonnage 
2,2 38,249, and the number of men 
M 4 155,445 ; 
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155,-145 ; being an increase, com- 
pared with the year 1802, of 877 
ships, 110,194* tons, and 915 men. 

The total sum to be provided by 
Great Britain, for the year 1804, 
amounted to 66, 998,431/. ; and 
the funds applicable to the dis- 
charge of this sum were estimated 
at 66,807,278/. 

On the 31st of July, his majesty 
proceeded to the house of lords for 
the purpose of proroguing parliar 
ment. In obedience to the king’s 
command, the house of commons 
attended, and the speaker, advan- 
cing to the bar, addressed his ma- 
jesty in a short and appropriate 
speech. He adverted to the large 
supplies granted by parliament in 
the course of the session, and the 
various important objects to which 
they had been applied. Alluding 
to our perseverance in the system of 
raising a large proportion of the 
supplies within the year, he stated 
that we at the sajne time had th$ 
satisfaction to perceive a diminu- 
tion of the national debt, and a 
multiplication of the resources of 
the country. “ Contemplating the 
war in which we are engaged, the 
character and the means of our 
enemy, and the possible duration of 
the contest, although fearless of 
its issue, we havp nevertheless,” 
he observed, “ deemed it our in- 
dispensable duty to deliberate with 
unremitting solicitude upon the 
best system' for our military de- 
fence : and the voluntary spirit of 
your people, seconding the views 
of parliament, has at the same 
time animated all ranks of men 
with an active desire of attaining 
to such a state of discipline in arms, 
as may enable them successfully to 
co-operate with your majesty’s re- 
gular and veteran forces. Thus 
formidably armed, and powerfully 
sustained, we trust that, with the 


blessing of God, we shall victor 
riously maintain your majesty's 
throne, and transmit unimpaired 
to our descendants the most per* 
feet form of government which the 
World has ever experienced for the 
practical happiness of mankind j 
firmly persuaded that this empire 
will long outlast the storms which 
have overwhelmed the continent of 
Europe, and earnestly hoping that 
other nations now fallen, may wit, 
ness the destruction of a tyranny 
founded on fraud and violence, and 
cemented with innocent blood ; and 
again recover their antient power 
and independence ; as the best 
guarantees for the future welfare 
and tranquillity of the civilized 
world.” 

His majesty was then pleased to 
address both houses in a most gra- 
cious speech from the throne. He 
expressed his entire approbation of 
the zeal and assiduity with which 
they had applied themselves to the 
great objects of public -concern 
which had come under their com 
sideration, and of the measures 
which they had adopted for the iro, 
provement of the volunteer force, 
and the regular military establish- 
ment of the empire. The house 
of commons received his majesty’s 
warmest acknowledgments for the 
liberal provision made for the exi-j 
gencies of the public service, and 
for an addition to the civil list, to 
meet the increase which had una- 
void ably taken place in different 
branches of his majesty’s expendi- 
ture. He recommended to their 
lordships, and to the gentlemen of 
the house of commons, to carry 
into their respective counties the 
same zeal for the public interest 
which had guided all their pro- 
ceedings ; and to inculcate on the 
minds of all classes of his subjects, 
that the preservation of all that i* 

most 
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most dear to diem requires the 
continuance of their uriremitted 
exertions for the national defence. 
Notwithstanding the daily augmen- 
tation of the preparations of the 
enemy to invade this kingdom, his 
majesty, relying on the skill, va- 
lour, and discipline of his naval 
and military force, aided by the 
voluntary zeal and native courage 
of his people, looked with con- 
fidence to the issue of this great 
conflict; and he doubted not, that, 
under the blessing of providence, 
it would terminate, not only in re- 
pelling the danger of the moment, 
but in establishing the security of 
this country on a basis never to be 
shaken. In addition to this first 
and great object, he entertained 
the animating hope, that the bene- 
fits to be derived from our success- 
ful exertions would not be confined 
within ourselves ; but that, .by their 
example and their consequences, 
they may lead to the re-establish- 
ment of such a system in Europe, 
as may rescue it from the pre- 
carious state to which it is reduced, 
and finally raise an effectual barrier 
against the unbounded schemes 
jot aggrandisement and ambition, 
which threaten every independent 
nation that yet remains upon the 
continent. The lord chancellor, 
by his majesty’s command, then 
informed tneir lordships and the 
gentlemen of the house of com- 
mons, that it was his majesty’s 
royal will and pleasure, that this 
parliament be prorogued to the 
4th day of the ensuing Sepember. 

We have now completed our 
analysis of the proceedings of par- 
liament. A fair and candid state- 
ment of the arguments which have 
been advanced to support or to 
oppose the important measures sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the 
house, has been the object which 
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we have endeavoured to keep 
steadily in view. No decided pre- 
ference has been marked for one 
side of a question, in order to sup- 
press any just or strong grounds of 
opposition which have been stated 
on the other. It has, however, 
been impossible to avoid giving % 
reasonable preference to that di«; 
stinguished superiority in reason- 
ing and in eloquence, to which se- 
veral members of the British senate 
have established an • almost exclu- 
sive pretension. 

It must strike the attention of 
the most careless observer, upon a 
review of the various measures 
which came under the considera- 
tion of parliament, that the defence 
of the country was an object in 
which all parties, however divided 
in political opinions, felt and ex- 
pressed the most anxious solicitude. 
Far the greater part of the grand 
and interesting disccussions which 
arose in the house, related to the 
various means necessary to be re- 
sorted to, in order effectually to 
provide for the national security. 
Never, perhaps, were rililitary sub- 
jects so thoroughly canvassed at 
any former period; but upon no 
former occasion has the necessity 
of maturely considering the most 
efficient means of public defence 
been felt to the same extent. Even 
the spirit of party was instrumental 
to the establishment of the general 
safety. For, independently of the 
danger to which the country was 
exposed, during a considerable pe- 
riod after the recommencement of 
the war, and which was alone suf? 
ficient to rouse the energy and 
stimulate the vigilance of the late 
administration, their attention was 
incessantly directed to the security 
of the country by the proceedings 
of a zealous and active opposition. 
But if parliament was never before 

so 
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so fully engaged with the discussion 
of the means of averting the danger 
with which the country was me- 
naced, it must be admitted, that 
these debates had frequently two 
distinctly different objects in view: 
to promote the improvement of our 
defensive resources; and to ascer- 
tain the strength of adminfstration. 
It would be unjust to suppose that 
the latter was the chief incitement 
to constant opposition ; but it can- 
not be denied that it did not en- 
tirely arise from patriotic motives. 
Patriotism and party-spirit contri- 
buted to form and cement an op- 
position, the strength of which the 
late administration found it impos- 
sible to withstand. The present 
ministry has more successfully con- 
tended with their powerful oppo- 


nents: but although. these trials of. 
ministerial strength were frequently 
resorted to, and, notwithstanding 
die influence of parties, was at times 
very sensibly felt, yet it must be 
confessed, that more public business 
has seldom been transacted in a 
session. Upon the whole, it may 
be affirmed, in justice to the gene- 
ral conduct of parliament, that, 
during a long period of public dif- 
ficulty and alarm, they reposed a 
just confidence in the energy and 
spirit of the nation ; and while 
they differed with respect to the 
mode in which the resources of the 
country should be employed, they 
exhibited a firmness and resolution 
not unworthy of the representatives 
of a great and powerful people. 


CHAP. VII. 

State of Parties previously to the Change in Administration — New Ministry — 
Character of Mr. Addingtons Administration — Events arising from the 
Prosecution of the JVar — Capture of Gores by the Enemy — Reea'tjin of 
that Settlement— -Surrender of Surinam — Continuance of the System of 
Blockade — Movements in the Enemy's Ports indicative of Invasion — Pre- 
paratory Measures to meet this Event — Admiral Lord Keith's Attack upon 
a Part of the Enemy's Flotilla in the Bay of Boulogne — Relaxation of the 
Blockade of the Elbe and the TVeser — Capture of the Spanish Frigates — * 
Observations on this Event — Appointment of Lord Leveson Gower Am- 
bassador to the Court of Pctersburgb— Indications of an approaching 
Rupture between France and the Courts of Peters burgh ana Stockholm 
— Causes of political Dissension between these Powers — Prospect of a 
continental Alliance— Correspondence between Lord Redesdale and the 
Earl of Fingall — Observations on the Subjects oj this Correspondence . 

W E have already taken occa- dissatisfaction. The constant at- 
sion to observe, that die mi- tention which ministers directed to 
ilitary and naval arrangements of the improvement of the volunteer 
Mr. Addington's administration system, and the great variety of 
were conceived, by the leading measures proposed for this purpose, 
members of the opposition, to fur- had contributed to establish an 
nish abundant materials for public opinion, that the regular force, 

upon 
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Upon . which the security of the 
country must chiefly depend, was 
far from being placed upon that 
extended establishment which the 
circumstances of the times seemed 
imperiously to require. The small 
extent of our regular army, and the 
many difficulties which obstructed 
its augmentation, which appeared 
mostly to arise from the formation 
of the other branches of our mili- 
tary force, may be regarded as 
the principal ground of the discon- 
tent that began to prevail. De- 
fective as the military resources of 
the empire were represented to be 
in point of efficiency, the mode in 
which -they were distributed was 
supposed to be no less a subject of 
complaint. The organization and 
distribution of the public force were 
thus converted into topics of fre- 
quent censure, and consequently 
tended to increase any existing dis- 
satisfaction. The state and dis- 
tribution of the naval force were 
equally exposed to animadversion. 
From the recommencement of hos- 
tilities, the time and attention of 
government had been almost ex- 
clusively engaged in 'defensive pre- 
parations, while those of the enemy 
appeared to increase in an acce- 
lerated proportion, and were be- 
sides destined for offensive hosti- 
lity. Engaged in a doubtful con- 
test with a powerful and active 
enemy, upon whom we had hi- 
therto made no important impres- 
sion, we were left to prosecute the 
war, without any expectation of 
successfully employing our offen- 
sive resources, and without a con- 
tinental ally to assist us in accom- 
plishing the great object of check- 
ing the inordinate ambition of 
France. The general measures of 
government were described as hav- 
ing assuiped such a character of 
indecision, that ministers were sup- 


posed no longer to enjoy that de- 
gree* of public confidence, with- 
out which no administration can 
maintain its ground. Such was 
represented to be the state of things 
in the early part of the present year. 
About the middle of February, 
some traces were perceptible of a 
coalition which was forming for 
the express purpose of producing a 
change in the ministry. Mr. . Fox, 
lord Grenville, and Mr. Windham, 
were supposed to have agreed upon 
an union of parliamentary exer- 
tions, in order to effect this object. 
It is not, however, to be imagined, 
that their opinions upon politi- 
cal topics entirely coincided : but 
with respect to the necessity of 
producing a change in the ad- 
ministration of affairs, their coin- 
cidence was entire. It does not 
appear, that, at this time, the ef- 
forts of Mr. Pitt were in perfect 
unison with their exertions. That, 
he was decidedly adverse to the 
ministry was undoubted; that he 
was desirous of a change in the 
cabinet Was equally manifest; but 
that he was disposed uniformly to 
co-operate with this new opposition, 
is a point upon which it is difficult 
to have recourse to positive asser- 
tion. Judging of the strength or 
weakness of an administration by 
the divisions in parliament, it ap- 
pears, that in the month of April 
the stability of the ministry w*as 
radically shaken. For, upon a 
variety of occasions, their majorities 
in both houses were very incon- 
siderable. It is about this time’ 
that the opposition was strengthen- 
ed by the accession of Mr. Pitt's 
powerful talents. To effect * a 
change, generally, seems to have 
been the sole aim of their exertions. 
All arrangements for the formation 
of a new ministry appear to have 
been at this time deferred for 
ulterior 
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ulterior consideration. One object, 
however, seems to have been un- 
derstood by all parties; namely, 
the formation of a ministry upon 
comprehensive and liberal prin- 
ciples, in which the talents, cha- 
racter, and influence of the lead- 
ing members of both houses were 
to be united, without any distinc- 
tion as to party, and without any 
personal exception. 

The first public intimation that 
a change in his majesty’s govern- 
ment was in agitation, was indi- 
rectly communicated to the house 
of lords by lord Hawkesbury. On 
the 30th of April, the marquis of 
Stafford intended to submit to 
their lordships a motion relative to 
the defence of the country. Lord 
Hawkesbury requested that the 
noble marquis would consent to 
postpone his motion for a few 
days; stating, at the same time, 
that the reasons which had induced 
him, on the part of his majesty’s 
government, to make this request, 
were of so peculiar a nature, that 
his duty would not then permit him 
to enter into any further explanation. 
It is supposed that on this day a 
resignation of part of the ministry 
took place, and that a communica- 
tion from his majesty was made to 
Mr. Pitt, on the 3d of May, 
through the medium of the lord 
chancellor. The high office of 
chancellor of the exchequer was 
at lliis time offered to Mr. Pitt ; 
but the tender is reported tp 
have been made with express 
stipulations against the revival 
of the catholic question, and 
tile admission into the cabinet of 
the great leader of the old oppo- 
sition. On the 7th of May an in- 
terview took place between his 
jnajesty and Mr. Pitt, upon which 
occasion his majesty is said to 
have expressed no objection to lord 


Grenville, earl Spencer, Mr. Wind- 
ham,' or indeed to any of their 
friends, with one exception. Upon 
this point his majesty’s resolution 
was unalterably fixed. A few 
hours after the interview, Mr. Pitt 
communicated the result to lord 
Grenville. His lordship, it has been 
stated, immediately observed to 
Mr. Pitt, that without including 
Mr. Fox in the administration, ana 
without a complete abandonment 
of the principle of exclusion,* not a 
single member of the new oppo- 
sition would accede to any new mi- 
nisterial arrangements. It may be 
proper to mention, that the leading 
members of the new opposition 
were, the lords Grenville, Minto, 
Fitzwilliam, Carlisle, and Spencer; 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Grenville, and Mr. Elliot. When 
the personal objection to Mi*. Fox 
was stated to him, and the firm 
determination of those with whom 
he had lately acted, not to form any 
part of an administration from 
which he was to be excluded, his 
conduct is reported to have been 
equally magnanimous and disinte- 
rested. He professed his desire to 
see his majesty surrounded by a 
strong administration, and wished 
the members of the old and new 
opposition not to be influenced 
by any personal feeling, but to 
consult only the good or the coun- 
try. He requested them to regard 
him, since it was his majesty’s plea- 
sure not to accept of his services, 
as an individual whose exclusion 
should have no influence upon their 
conduct, at a crisis when all per- 
sonal considerations ought to give 
way to those immediately connect- 
ed with the safety of the country. 
Notwithstanding this liberal and 
disinterested advice, they refused 
to accept of power without the sup- 
port of his official co-operation r 
conceiving 
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conceiving tl^t, at a time when 
the cordial union of the greatest 
public talents seemed to be alone 
competent to an able direction of 
public affairs, no essential benefit 
could result from the formation of 
a ministry upon any other than 
the most liberal and comprehen- 
sive principles. An explicit de- 
claration or the sentiments of those 
with whom lord Grenville acted 
was formally made to Mr. Pitt, 
in a letter dated the 8th of May 
1804?, of which his lordship is uni- 
versally believed to be the author. 
It was circulated for a considerable 
time in manuscript, before it ap- 
peared in print. In this state, the 
letter was put into our hands, with 
an assurance of its authenticity. 
Indeed, its authenticity has never 
been disputed, much less denied. 
We shall transcribe the whole of it, 
as it may be justly regarded as a 
document of importance, so far as 
it explains the actual opinions, 
views, and determination of a 
party, which was established upon 
enlarged and general principles, 
and which cannot fail to. command, 
during its existence, an extensive 
and even powerful influence. It is 
as follows : — “ I have already ap^ 
prised you that all the persons, to 
whom, at your desire, I communi- 
cated what passed between us 
yesterday, agree with me in the 
decided opinion, that we ought 
not to engage in the administration 
which you • are now employed in 
forming. We should be sincerely 
sorry ifj by declining this proposal, 
we should appear less desirous than 
we must always be, of rendering 
to his majesty, to the utmost of 
our power, every service of which 
he may be graciously pleased to 
think us capable. No considera- 
tion of personal ease or comfort} 
no apprehension • of responsibility, 
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nor reluctance to meet the real 
situation into which the country 
has been brought; have any weight 
in this decision: nor are we fettered 
by any engagement on the subject, 
either expressed or implied : we 
rest our determination solely on our 
strong sense of the impropriety of 
our becoming parties to a system 
of government which is to be form- 
ed, at such a moment as the pre- 
sent, on a principle of exclusion. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
mischiefs which have already re- 
sulted from placing the * great 
offices of government in weak 
and incapable hands. We see 
no hope of any effectual remedy 
for these mischiefs, but by unit- 
ing in the public service ‘ as large 
a proportion as possible of the 
weight, talents, and character, 
to be found in public men of 
all descriptions, and without any 
‘ exception.* This opinion I have 
already had occasion to express 
to you in the same words, dnd 
we have for some time past been 
publicly acting in conformity to 
it; nor can we, while we remain 
impressed with that persuasion, 
concur in defeating an object for 
which the circumstances of the pre- 
sent times afford at once so strong 
an inducement, and so favourable 
an occasion. An opportunity now 
offers, »such as this country has 
seldom seen, for giving to its go- 
vernment, fn a moment of pecu- 
liar difficulty, the full benefit of 
the services of all those who by 
the public voice and sentiment are 
judged most capable of contri- 
buting to its prosperity and safety. 
The wishes of the public on this 
subject are completely in unison 
with its interests; and the advan- 
tages, which not this country alone, 
but all Europe, and the whole ci- 
vilized world, might derive fyom 

the 
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the establishment of such an ad- 
ministration, at such a crisis, would 
probably have exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations. We are 
certainly not ignorant of the dif- 
ficulties which might have ob- 
structed the final accomplishment 
of such an object, however ear- 
nestly pursued. But when, in the 
very first instance, all trial of it is 
precluded, and when this denial is 
made the condition of all subse- 
quent arrangements, we cannot 
but feel, that there are no motives, 
of whatever description, which could 
justify our taking an active part in 
the establishment of a system so 
adverse to our deliberate and de- 
clared opinions.” 

The sentiments of Mr. Prtt on 
the subject of the formation of the 
ministry may, in some measure, be 
collected- from what fell from him 
in the course of the debate on the 
measure which he proposed for the 
augmentation of the public force. 
The choice of ministers, he said, 
rested wholly with 'the crown. It 
was the undisputed prerogative of 
his majesty to select and leave out 
whom he pleased. This was one 
of the essential fundamental points 
of our monarchical constitution. 
With a direct reference to lord 
Grenville, and several persons for 
whom he had great affection and 
esteem, he expressed his regret that 
they had declined the assistance 
and co-operation which he had 
wished to obtain. He reminded 
them of the favourable opinions 
they had lately entertained of him, 
when, thinking higher of him than 
he did of himseli, they had called 
for his return to office, singly and 
unconditionally, and said that cir- 
cumstance alone would re-inspire 
them with confidence, and com- 
mand their support. His allusion 
to Mr. Fox was marked with less 


personal and public regret ; for ft 
seems Mr. Pitt doubted whether 
his admission into the cabinet 
would, at the same time that it 
might communicate energy to his 
majesty’s councils, contribute to 
produce that decided unity of 
operation which appeared to be 
so exceedingly desirable. Sincere? 
as he was in his wishes for an ex- 
tended administration, Mr. Pitt 
said, that the radical difference of 
associates which this question had 
discovered, led him to doubt whe- 
ther it could have been achieved 
to any permanent or beneficial ef- 
fect. An union of elements so 
discordant might, he conceived, 
have produced an effect very dif- 
ferent from what was hoped and 
intended. 

The following are the principal 
changes which took place in the 
administration. Mr. Pitt returned 
* to the high office of chancellor of 
the exchequer, and Mr. Addington, 
promoted shortly afterwards to a 
peerage with the title of viscount 
Sidmouth, succeeded the duke of 
Portland in the presidency of the 
council. Lord Hawkes^ury be- 
came secretary of state for the 
home department in the place of 
the right hon. Charles Yorke, and 
the foreign department, which his 
lordship had quitted, was filled by 
lord Harrowby. Earl Camden 
succeeded lord Hobart, as minister 
at war, and the appointment of 
secretary at war, held by the right 
hon. Charles Bragge, was given 
to the right hon. William Dundas. 
In the very high and important 
office of first lord of the admiralty, 
earl , St. Vincent was succeeded by 
lord Melville ; and the right hon. 
George Canning Was appointed 
treasurer of the navy, m succession 
to tKe right hon. George Tierney. 

Witli respect to the character of 

Mr. 
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Mr. Addington’s administration, quillity of Europe. That new and 
very different opinions have been dangerous vices would develop 
entertained. A mild and constitu- themselves in the character of 
tional exercise of ministerial power Bonaparte; that his hatred to this 
.secured it the approbation of a very country was totally incapable of 
Considerable number of indepen- suppression, much less of extinc- 
dent supporters ; while the advo- tion; 'that he possessed a turbulent 
cates for public energy and deci- restlessness of soul which disdains 
sion loudly expressed their disap- the quiet of repose ; that his am- 
probation of a system of govern- bition would immeasurably expand, 
ment, which they conceived to be and menace the general interests 
little adapted to meet the exigen- of Europe; are circumstances which 
cies of extraordinary times. The it is difficult to conceive the late 
prominent and leading features of ministers weye bound to foresee, 
many of the late important political This, however, is not intended 
events in this quarter of the globe, as a complete justification of the 
may be said to have been traced by peace, which was certainly liable 
the late ministry. They re-esta- to some objections, . But, even in 
blished peace ; they recommenced this respect, the peace of Amiens 
hostilities. By a kind of paradoxi- stands upon an equality with most 
cal fatality, the peace was repro- treaties which have terminated the 
bated as a national calamity, and wars in which this country has been 
the renewal of war regarded as a engaged ; for seldom have we 
national benefit. To the former availed ourselves of those advan- 
state, an apprehension of public tages which the conquests we have 
insecurity was attached ; to the made, and the resources we have 
latter, the safety of the empire was always been able to command, 
ascribed. But the war was repre- have entitled us to receive, 
sented to have arisen out of the On the subject of the charges of 
peace. Hence the foundation of imbecility, and vacillation, it may 
the obloquy, to which, since the be asserted, that if there was any 
resumption of hostilities, the peace foundation for either, it should be 
of Amiens has been exposed. A .in a great degree confined to the 
part of this censure has unavoidably latter. If there was any want of 
been applied to the administration vigour in the administration, par- 
by which the peace was concluded, ticularly in bringing into action the 
If the relative circumstances of various resources of the country, 
France and Great Britain fully the deficiency was fully supplied by 
justified the conclusion of a treaty the zeal and energy of the people, 
more favourable to our political The organization, arrangement, x 
interests and to our national secu- and disposition of these resources 
rity, it should at the same time be re- constituted perhaps some ground 
membered, that the character of for blame. But the credit of col- 
one of the contracting parties was lee ting an immense mass of ma- 
not then so fully developed as at terials for active and defensive 
present. Had the chief of the purposes, and of establishing the 
French government wisely temper- groundwork of the future organi- 
ed his ambition with principles of zation of our resources, cannot with 
moderation, "the peace of Amiens justice be withheld. Nor can it 
* might have long secured, the tran- be denied, that the measures taken 

for 
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for the reformation of abuse* give 
them a considerable claim to public 
approbation, however objectionable 
the mode in which this has been 
prosecuted. For it is certainly to 
be lamented, that the reformation 
of general evils has been attempted 
to be carried into effect with a pre- 
cipitancy productive of some in- 
jury to the public service. — In the 
cultivation of continental relations, 
it is true that the administration 
does not appear in a very advanta- 
geous light. That the establish- 
ment of such connections, however, 
is attended with much difficulty, 
is sufficiently evident from the re- 
lation in which this country stood 
with the continent, during a few 
years previously to the conclusion 
of the late peace. In general, it 
may be observed, that a very great 
degree of credit is due to die late 
administration for the manner in 
which they collected the great re- 
sources or the empire for future 
application. It is even question- 
able, whether what is usually un- 
derstood by a vigorous administra- 
tion, would have succeeded to the 
same extent* But in preparing for 
war, and in the conducting of hos- 
tilities, there is a wide distinctior. 
While we cheerfully give our ap- 
probation to the late ministers upon 
the former ground, we cannot deny 
that a, successful prosecution of the 
contest is more likely to attend the 
exertions of their successors. For 
public integrity, and all die amiable 
virtues of private life, there have 
been no administrations of which 
the members have more justly 
commanded and deserved the es- 
teem and attachment of the counr 
try. 

Notwithstanding the change in 
the cabinet, from which the public 
naturally expected a more vigorous 
administfation of affairs, the pro- 
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secution of the Wat wall still mostly 
confined to defensive measures, and 
preparations for future projects of 
annoyance. The only captures of 
any material importance were those 
of Gore* and Surinam. The former* 
was taken by . the French in the 
month of January, and recaptured 
by the British forces in April. 
Notwithstanding the yfcat supe- 
riority of the French m point of 
numbers, colonel Fraser, with the 
litde garrison under his command, 
assisted by some of the inhabitants, 
made a very spirited resistance. 
The enemy’s force consisted of four 
schooners, which had been fitted 
out at Cayenne, and supplied with 
soldiers for the purpose of attack* . 
ing this litde settlement;. They 
touched at Senegal, where they 
were furnished with additional, 
boats, pilots, a reinforcement of 
soldiers, and another schooner. 
The squadron altogether carried 
upwards of sikty guns and six hun* 
dred men, of whom about 240 were 
landed to storm the settlement#. 
The whole was under the com* 
mand of Mons. Mahe. On the first 
approach of the vessels, the com- 
modore fired a gun, and hoisted 
a red flag at his fore-mast head. 
This was intended as a signal, that 
in case of attack during the night, 
no quarter would be given. Such 
measures, however# were taken, as 
appeared most likely to prevent the 
enemy from landing in the night. 
All the arms that could be pro- 
cured were issued to the inhabi- 
tants, who, widi the garrison, were 
stationed at the different posts 
round the island. While a part of 
this force was engaged in keeping 
up a strong and well-directed fire 
of great guns and musketry upon a 
schooner which was standing di- 
rectly for the beach, eight of the 
enemy’s boats, full of troops, ef- 
fected 
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fected a landing at three o’clock 
in the morning on the rocks to the 
east side of tne town, where the 
surf happened to be unusually low. 
Having overcome the force which 
was opposed to them, they pene- 
trated through the town as far as 
the main guard, of which, after 
being once repulsed, they gained 
possession. The inhabitants having 
given way nearly on all sides, ana 
the enemy being in full force to 
their right, colonel Fraser deter- 
mined to form a junction with the 
soldiers in the North Point battery, 
in order to retain the command of 
the beach, and to be ready to 
check any further attempt to land, 
until information could be received 
of the strength and situation of the 
enemy, with a view to enable him 
to judge what ought to be done. 
The firing continued until nearly six 
o’clock ; when, being yet uncertain 
what number had landed, and in 
hopes that the main guard was the 
„ only post held by the enemy, the 
gallant colonel directed it should 
he attacked by the few soldiers 
immediately under his command. 
These orders were executed with 
great alacrity, and the post carried, 
with considerable loss on the part 
of the enemy. At day-break, the 

enemy appeared in such numbers 
as to leave no hopes of successful 
resistance. Under these circum- 
stances, the inhabitants proposed 
to colonel Fraser to treat with the 
enemy. He felt it his duty to 
comply with their request, and 
sent an officer with them to propose 
terms of capitulation for tne gar- 
rison. Our loss amounted to 19 
in killed and wounded ; that of the 
enemy exceeded 70. In the articles 
of capitulation, the interests of the 
inhabitants were consulted, and the. 
honour of the garrison preserved. 

In the month of March this island 
1804. 
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was recaptured, rather by the ad- 
dress of captain Dickson, com- 
manding his majesty’s ship the In- 
constant, than by the small force 
at his disposal. Having intimated 
to the enemy that the force under 
his orders was such as to render all 
resistance useless, and expressing at 
the same time a sincere desire to 
prevent an unnecessary effusion of 
blood, he summoned the garrison 
to surrender. The enemy, trusting 
to the accuracy of the statement, 
capitulated. £aptain Dickson land- 
ed a small part of his force, and 
the French, in conformity to the 
articles of the capitulation, laid 
down their arms. Thus rendered 
incapable of resistance, the remain- 
der of the British force was disem- . 
barked, and took possession of the 
settlement. By this address the 
recapture of Goree was effected, 
under circumstances which, if the 
enemy had been aware of their 
precise situation, might have en- 
abled them to make an obstinate 
if not a successful resistance. 

The • very rich and important 
colony of Surinam surrendered to 
the forces. under the command of 
major-general sir Charles Green, 
in the beginning of May. Although 
the capture was an enterprise of 
considerable difficulty, this valu- 
able acquisition to the British do- 
minions was fortunately made with 
very little loss on the part of his 
majesty’s troops On the 25th of 
April, the fleet conveying the Bri- 
tish forces came to anchor about 
ten miles off' the mouth of the 
river Surinam. Having succeeded 
in securing the entrance of the 
river, major-general sir Charles 
Green sent a summons to the go- 
vernor of Surinam, with proposals 
for the surrender of the colony. 
On the 28th, the governor’s an- 
swer was received, conveying ta. 

N refml 
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lefusal to capitulate. The general 
then determined to lose no time in 
endeavouring to make some im- 
pression on the enemy’s posts. To 
effect this, many obstacles were to 
be surmounted. The coast of 
Surinam is of, very difficult ap- 
proach, shallow and full of banks. 
A landing is practicable only at 
full tide, and at particular points. 
The coast is uncleared ; and, 
from wood and the marshy na- 
ture of the soil, it is impossible 
to penetrate into the interior, 
except by the rivers and the 
creeks. The shores on both sides 
of the river Surinam are equally 
difficult of access, from the same 
causes, as far at least as the battery 
Frederici, with the exception of 
one spot on the eastern shore, 
where a plantation, called Resolu- 
tion, has been established. The 
enemy, by means of their forts, 
ships of war, and other armed ves- 
sels, were completely masters of 
the navigation of the river Surinam, 
above fort Amsterdam. 

On the 29th, lieutenant-colonel 
Shipley, commanding engineer, 
went on shore, below the enemy’s 
batteries, to endeavour to procure 
intelligence. On his return, he 
reported that he had every reason 
to believe there was a practicable 
way through the woods, by which 
a body of men might be conducted 
to the rear of the forts Leyden 
and Frederici. A small detach- 
ment of about two hundred men 
landed, between the hours of ten 
and eleven at night, at Resolution 
plantation, and proceeded through 
i the woods with negro guides. A 
great quantity of rain having re- 
cently fallen, it was found that the 
path, at all times difficult, had 
become almost impassable ; but 
no obstacle could damp the enter- 
prizing spirit of the seamen and 
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soldiers who composed die detach- 
ment, and who, with persevering 
courage, arrived, after a laborious 
march of five hours, near the rear 
of Frederici battery. The alarm 
having been given, a considerable 
fire of grape-shot was made upon 
the troops before they quitted the 
wood, whilst forming .for the at- 
tack. As they approached the 
battery, they were exposed to a. 
brisk discharge of musketry j but 
their asault with fixed bayonets was 
so animated and vigorous, as to 
prevent any further resistance. The 
enemy fled to fort Leyden, after 
setting fire to a powder-magazine, 
by the explosion of which several 
of our officers and men were se* 
verejy wounded. Fort Leyden was 
attacked with the same success. 
The enemy after some firing called 
for quarter, , which was generously 
granted by our troops, although 
the feelings of exasperation excited 
bv the conduct of uie Batavians in 
blowing up the magazine at fbrt 
Frederici, after it was in our pos-’ 
session, had not yet subsided. 
A position was thus secured, by 
which a heavy fire could be di- 
rected against fort New Amster- 
dam. From the 29th of April to 
the 4 th of May, the rest of the 
troops were disembarked, and pre- 
parations made to attack this for- 
tress. But on that day a flag of 
truce was received from the com- 
manding officer of the Batavian 
troops, with proposals to surrender 
on terms of capitulation. Orders 
were in consequence issued to sus- 
pend hostilities until the condi- 
tions should be finally agreed upon. 
Lieutenant-colonel Shipley, and 
captain Maxwell of the royal navy* 
were employed to settle the terms ; 
and on the 5th of May, the articles 
of capitulation being N signed, the 
advanced corps, under the co m- 
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maud of brigadier-general Mait- 
land, marched in and took pos- 
sesion of fort New Amsterdam 
A Batavian frigate, and a sloop 
of war, also fell into our posses- 
sion, It may be proper to men- 
tion a circumstance, which mate- 
rially adds to the importance of 
this acquisition; namely, that the 
inhabitants, according to the re- 
presentation of major-general sir 
Charles Green, appeared to rejoice 
at an event which restored to them 
the powerful protection of the Bri- 
tish government. The loss we ex- 
perienced in killed knd wounded 
was very inconsiderable, in pro- 
portion to what might naturally 
have been expected from the dan-' 
gers and difficulties attending the 
execution of the enterprise. 

The other hostile operations 
against the enemy, with the excep- 
tion of a few single actions at sea, 
which reflected their usual lustre 
Upon the British navy, consisted 
almost entirely in exertions rigo- 
rously to enforce the system of 
blockade, and in attacking the 
enemy’s boats, which either ven- 
tured out of the harbour of Bou- 
logne,. for purposes of exercise or 
menace, or were proceeding from 
other ports to that depot. To die 
system of blockade many strong 
objections have been urged. It 
may however be regarded as a sy- 
stem uniting the two-fold advan- 
tages of vigilance and restriction. 
Any other sytstem would probably 
possess only the former of these 
advantages. The question, there- 
fore, appears to be reduced to 
the terms, whether the benefit which 
results from the plan of blockade 
is equivalent to the wear and tear 
of the ships employed on this ser- 
vice; making, at the same time, 
due allowance for the disadvan- 
tage which arises from the im- 


practicability of 'continuing the 
blockade without occasional inter- 
ruption ? This question has been 
differently supported by great naval 
authorities. The late lord Howe, 
whose splendid naval achievements 
have given immortal lustre to his 
name, although not a deckled ad? 
versary to the system of blockade, 
laid apparently less stress on its 
importance, than it has received 
since the commencement of the 
present war. At the time his lord- 
ship commanded the channel- fleet, 
his frequent return to Torbay ex- 
posed him to much severity of ani- 
madversion. . It was, however, his 
lordship’s decided opinion, that this 
position was favourable for the 
pursuit of the French fleet, should 
they leave the port of Brest. In 
this conviction ne was confirmed, 
by the explicit opinion of a naval 
officer of distinguished merit and 
considerable experience, who was 
then a prisoner of war in England i 
and the transmission of this opinion 
to his lordship, at a time that his 
conduct was frequently arraigned 
by the public, afforded him much 
satisfaction, and induced him to 
persevere in the practice of occa- 
sionally returning to port. The re? 
suit showed that his opinion, 
founded upon a consideration of 
the effects of winds, tides, and cur- 
rents, and of the geographical points 
of the harbour of Brest and of 
Torbay, was not to be lightly ques* 
tioned. The brilliant victory which 
lord Howe obtained over the French 
fleet, convinced the enemy that his 
vigilance was not suspended by his 
returning to port. 

Although these observations may 
apply to the relative positions of 
Brest and Torbay, and to a variety 
of circumstances peculiar to these 
ports, it is not to be understood, 
that they ate intended to establish 
N 2 a fund a- _ 
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a fundamental objection to the sy- 
- stem under review. The opinions 
of earl St. Vincent must, upon 
subjects connected with naval af- 
fairs, command an almost implicit 
acquiescence. But the former 
remarks merely show that the 
blockade of the most important 
port on the enemy’s coast may be 
suspended, without however in- 
volving a material suspension of 
necessary vigilance. It may, there- 
fore, be regarded as a question of 
some utility, how far it is possible 
to station our ships of war in such a 
manner as, without exposing them 
to the injury of continuing as far as 
possible to blockade the enemy’s 
ports, may enable them to Kike ad- 
vantage of early information of the 
Sailing of their fleets ? That many 
very great advantages have result- 
ed from the blockade of the enemy’s 
ports, is not to be denied. To de- 
prive such formidable instruments 
of war, as powerful navies, of all 
opportunities of hostile application ; 
to prevent the enemy, notwith- 
standing the constant augmenta- 
tion of the number ot their, ships 
of battle, from forming and im- 
proving the most essential part 
of a marine establishment, — the 
habits, discipline, skill, and ex- 
perience of the men by whom 
their navy must be manned ; to 
protect, less by convoys than by 
rendering them in a great measure 
ufinecesMry, the numerous com- 
mercial fleets which are constantly 
proceeding from Great Britain to 
every part of the world, and ar- 
riving-in our ports from every quar- 
ter of the globe ; to thwart and 
check the fitful menaces of inva- 
sion, by which, from a thorough 
knowledge of the effects produced 
Upon commercial ciedit by the 
propagation of alarm, the enemy 
vainly hoped to injure^ the resources 
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of the country : — these beneficial 
consequences, which arise out of 
the system of blockade, are as- 
suredly, whatever objections may 
be advanced against it, sufficient 
to afford a strong justification of 
the propriety of its continuance. 

It was, however, impossible en- 
tirely to obviate the effects of 
occasional rumours of invasion. 
Every particular movement in the 
enemy’s ports revived the opinion, 
and without affecting concealment 
we venture to say the apprehen- 
sion, that the enemy were deter- 
mined to execute the adventurous 
project. No doubt remains in our 
minds with respect to the issue of 
such an enterprise ; but we are far 
from being so sanguine as to con- 
clude, however glorious to British 
valour the contest might prove, 
that it would be decided without a 
dreadful effusion of blood. It was 
in the month of August that the 
general movements on the enemy’s 
coast exhibited every appearance of 
an approaching attack upon some 
part of the British empire. At 
Boulogne, in particular, a very 
extraordinary activity prevailed. Of 
the various descriptions of craft 
and armed vessels collected in that 
immense depot, a much greater 
number were brought out into the 
bay of Boulogne than on any 
former occasion. Disposed in ho- | 
stile array under the protection of 
their numerous batteries on shore, 
they were attacked in the most 
spirited and . vigorous manner by 
our squadron upon that station. 
The firing was tremendous, and 
its duration such as to increase the 
apprehension that the invasion was 
at this time to be certainly exe- 
cuted. 

• The most serious exertions were 
made for the safety of the country. 
Military cars, horses, and car- 
riages, , 
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frlages, were directed to be held in 
a state of readiness for the use of 
government. Officers were named 
to be employed on the staff, with a 
view to be placed under the ge- 
neral officers of districts, in order 
to be disposed of at their discre- 
tion in the* command and superin- 
tendance of the different brigades 
of the volunteer force. - Each ge- 
neral officer, or other officer to 
whom a command of volunteers 
was intrusted, was directed to re- 
side in a situation centrical and 
.convenient to the corps under his 
orders. Jjle was desired to make 
himself acquainted with every par* 
ticular relating to them i — the na- 
ture and extent of the service for 
which they were respectively en- 
gaged ; their effective strength ; 
tne characters and military infor- 
mation of the commanders ; the 
state of the corps in regard to their 
internal (economy j their horses, 
arms, ammunition, and ev^ry spe- 
cies of military equipment. He 
was also ordered to ascertain their 
degree of forwardness in discipline 
and field movements, and whether 
or not they were competent to act 
with troops of the line. The routes 
were directed to be fixed, by which 
the corps wye to arrive at the ge- 
neral place of rendezvous of the 
brigade, andevery precaution taken 
that no obstacle should occur to 
prevent the regularity and cer- 
tainty of their movements at the 
critical moment of actual service. 
Arrangements were also to be 
made for the conveyance of every 
article of camp equipage. * 

One very material point in the 
directions given to staff officers 
commanding volunteer corps, re- 
lated to the conduct which it would 
be proper for them to observe. They 
-were reminded that the corps under 
their command were composed of 
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men unused to a military life, over 
whom they had no direct control 
until placed on permanent duty.; 
that they had voluntarily enrolled 
themselves with the generous pur- 
pose of sharing with the regular 
troops in the labours, difficulties, and 
honours, presented to those engaged 
in the defence of their country by 
the present arduous contest. It 
.was therefore presumed that they 
would feel .tfie force of these con- 
siderations, and conduct their com- 
mand, on every occasion, with all 
the urbanity, mildness, and indul- 
gence, consistent with military dis- 
cipline 5 without compromising or 
impeding the important primary 
object of rendering the corps ef- 
fective and fit for actual service. 
In every instance also, where it 
might be deemed expedient, the 
officers were promised the assistance 
of a brigade adjutant, who was to be 
selected from the experienced and 
well-informed officers on the half- 
pay of the regular service* beneath 
the rank of field officer, or even 
frpm the volunteer corps them- 
selves, if such officers were in every 
respect competent to the duty, and 
had been educated in the regular 
service. They were to receive the 
pay of adjutants of infantry, in ad- 
dition to their half-pay, and forage 
for two horses. 

In addition to these arrange- 
ments, preparatory to the actual 
service in which there was reason 
to expect the volunteers would be 
shortly engaged, regulations for 
the preservation of good order were 
transmitted to the lords lieutenants, 
to be adopted, in case of actual in- 
vasion, in every county of Great 
Britain. The magistrates of each 
division were to remain at home, 
and to sit daily at a place to 
be appointed for that purpose. 
The trust-worthy house-keepers and 
N 3 others 
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others were to* T>e encouraged to 
enrol themselves to serve as special 
constables under the orders of the 
-magistrates, who were also to be 
attended by an officer of the vo- 
lunteer force, if any should remain 
in the division, in order, with the 
•chief or superiritCndant of the spe- 
cial constables, to receive and exe- 
cute the orders of the magistrates, 
In preventing and quelling distur- 
bances, in taking tip and convey- 
ing offenders to prison, in supply- 
ing escorts for all military purposes 
•required by the general or other 
officer left in command of the di- 
strict, and in furnishing a guard 
for the county gaol or prisons, if 
■required. Should any impedi- 
ments occur in the regular supply 
Of the different markets, every as- 
sistance was to be afforded to the 
persons who were-accustomed, or 
•Who might offer, to supply them ; 
and escorts were to be granted, if 
necessary, for the secure passage and 
conveyance of cattle and provisions. 
The public-houses were to be in- 
spected, and, if thought proper by 
the magistrates, shut up at such 
hours as they might direct, and all " 
persons incapable of giving a satis- 
factory account of themselves were 
to be brought before the magis- 
trates. Different rounds were to be 
performed in the night, by the con- 
stables and volunteers in rotation, 
and their report was to be made in 
the morning to the magistrates. 
The magistrates of each division 
were ordered to report daily to the 
lieutenant or deputy lieutenant of 
the county, upon whom it was in- 
cumbent to report all matters of im- 
portance immediately to the secre- 
tary of state for the home depart- 
ment, and to the officer left in com- 
mand of the district, to whom, 
in case of necessity, they were to 
hpply for further military aid. 


These regulations for the preser- 
vation of ifttema! order were cer- 
tainly calculated te produce many 
good effects ; and the measures 
which wfe have described to have 
been taken for a judicious dispo- 
sition and employment of the vo- 
lunteer force. Were well suited ft 
the object of neceSsary precaution. 
But they discover the apprehension, 
which prevailed, of foe invasive 
designs of the enemy. In the early 
part of September, the general 
alarm subsided. Either the brave 
and destructive Attack which, they 
had sustained from our blockading 
squadron* deterred the enemy from 
appearing in considerable numbers 
in the bay of Boulogne, or the 
season and other circumstances 
were become less favourable to the 
execution of menacing movements. 
One hundred ahtt fifty of foe flo- 
tilla, however, ventured on the out- 
side of the pier, About the begin- 
ning of October ; upon which ad- 
miral lord Keith had recourse to. 
a n*w spefcies of attack, in order to 
discover the most effectual modefbr 
annoying them while at their an- 
chorages, m front of their port, 
and under the protection of their 
land batteries. The instrument 
employed for thi$ purpose has been 
named a catamaran. It consists 
of an oblong machine framed in 
such a manner as to float near, or 
Upon, the surface of the sea, with- 
out being easily perceivable. Thr 
machine contains a large quantity 
of gun-powder, which is ignited by 
a lock, of which foe discharge may 
be fixed for any giverr time* by 
means of clock-work. 

This new instrument of Warfare 
is the invention oTa gentleman* a 
native of America, Who has distin- 
guished himself by a number of 
useful mechanic Al discoveries. Its 
employment has, however, been 

reprobated 
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reprobated upon the grounds of its 
supposed inefficiency, and as ob- 
jectionable as an unfair instrument 
of Warfare. The position of the 
enemy's vessels, at the time of the 
attack, was Unfavourable to success, 
in consequence of the distance at 
which they were anchored from 
each other. Butt, should the boats 
and vessels of the flotilla be 
brought up in considerable num- 
bers,and form in close array* there 
can be no doubt, that, as an in* 
struxnent of attack, the. catamaran 
may be employed with great effect. 
In combination with outer means 
of attack, it may, under certain* 
modifications, be rendered very de- 
structive. That it lias been used 
with no success, is by no means a t 
fair representation of lord Keith's 
experiment. For, during the re- 
mainder of the year, it certainly 
had the effect of preventing the 
enemy from bringing mto the roads! 
of Boulogne any considerable num- 
ber of their flotilla. With regard 
to the objections made to the cata- 
maran, as an instrument of hosti- 
lity, of which the employment is 
m opposition to the laws of war, it 
may be replied, admitting this to 
be true, that we are not engaged 
in contest with an enemy by whom 
the laws of nations and of war are 
at all respected. But we may ven- 
ture to say, that there is no ground 
Jbr disputing the legitimacy of such 
an instrument of offensive opera- 
tion. The principle which justifies 
resorting to mines, surprises, and 
ruses-dt-gtttfre, sanctions its employ- 
ment. Any assertions, therefore, 
relative to the unauthorised em- 
ployment of such weapons of ho- 
stility as the catamaran, must 
equally apply to the rest. We are 
ready to admit that such mode? 
of annoyance do not completely 
come within the range of the least 
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exceptionable means of warfare. 
Open and manly hostility, where 
superior skill, cpurage, and he- 
roism, decide the conflict, is cer- 
tainly much to be preferred. BuC 
with an artful insidious enemy* 
whose declared object in the pre- 
sent War is- to subvert all the an-/ 
tient and excellent institutions of 
the Brtish empire, and to annihilate 
our existence as a nation, it cannot? 
but be fairly presumed that all 
means are justifiable, which are 
calculated to defeat such malignant 
and iniquitous designs. The vio- 
lator of the universally acknow- 
ledged- rights of nations is not to 
be treated as a common enemy % 
and if any question is started with 
respect to the illegitimacy of this 
offensive operation, with what jus- 
tice k it demanded by him, who* 
dared to violate the neutra- 
lity of neighbouring states by the 
seizureof princes and ambassadors ? 
acts sufficiently unjustifiable in 
themselves, but rendered infinitely 
more so by the crimes which suc- 
ceeded them, of pillage and of 
murder. 

In the official account which 
admiral lord Keith transmitted of 
this attack upon the enemy's flo- 
tilla, his lordship stated, that orv 
the afternoon of the 1st of October 
he arrived off Boulogne, and find- 
ing that the weather promised to be 
favourable, and that about one 
hundred and fifty of the flotilla 
were on the outside of the pier, 
he resolved to make an experiment,* 
6n a limited scale, of the new means 
which had been provided for* the 
annoyance of the enemy. Having 
previously completed the final ar- 
rangements for this purpose, and 
appointed the officers who were to 
execute this perilous duty, the 
armed launches, and other boats 
of the squadron, were appointed to 
N 4? accompany 
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accompany and protect the vessels 
ordered on this service. His lord- 
ship directed the Castor, Grey- 
hound, and some smaller vessels, 
to take up an advanced and con- 
venient anchorage for covering the 
retreat, giving protection to men 
who might be wounded, and boats 
that might be ^crippled ; and for 
tewing off the boats in general, in 
the event .of the wind freshening" 
and blowing upon the coast. These 
orders having been executed, the 
attack commenced about nine 
o’clock at night, and terminated 
about four, in the morning, during 
which, time several vessels, pre-: 
pared for the purpose, exploded 
either, amongst or very close to 
the flotilla. 

• His lordship acknowledges that 
bo very extensive injury appeared 
to have been sustained by the 
enemy, although much confusion 
had arisen among their vessels. 
Two of the brigs, however, and 
several of the smaller vessels werk 
missing af ter the commencement of 
the attack. — One equally remark-, 
able and fortunate circumstance 
attended this attempt upon the flo- 
tilla: notwithstanding a very heavy 
discharge of shot, shells, and mus- 
ketry, was kept up by the enemy 
throughout the nighty we sustained 
no casualty whatever. The enemy 
made no attempt to oppose their 
rowing boats to ours. Although*, 
less, was achieved than expectation: 
had anticipated, yet his lordship' 
was of the decided opinion, that,! 
in. the event of any great accu- 
mulation of the enemy’s force in 
their rD^dstt^ds, an extensive and 
combined operation of a similar 
nature would hold forth a reason*; 
able prospect of a successful result*. 
Lord Keith dwelt in terms of high, 
and just commendation on die con- 
duct of the officers and men em- 


ployed on this occasion. The ser- 
vice was undertaken, not only rfr 
the face of, but immediately under, 
the whole line of the enemy's land 
batteries, and their field artillery 
and musketry upon the coast, ex- 
posed too, at the same time, to 
the fire of upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty armed vessels, 
ranged round the inner side of 
the bay. The officers and men, 
who could so deliberately and re- 
solutely advance into the midst of 
the flotilla, under such circum- 
stances of extraordinary danger, 
must,, his lordship very justly af- 
firmed, be considered worthy of 
being intrusted, with the perform- 
ance of any service, however diffi- 
cult and hazardous. It is almost 
needless to observe, that such gal- 
lantry as we have described entitled 
tjie officers and. men to his lord- 
ship’s recommendation to the pro- 
tection of the admiralty. • 

These are the only, hostile events 
of any importance which Arose out 
of the prosecution of the war, 
during the whole of the year 1804. 
With respect * to the blockade of 
the Weser and the. Elbe, it may 
be proper to observe, that it was in 
a great measure relaxed, in com- 
pliance with the earnest solicitations 
of the merchants of Hamburgh and, 
Bremen. The permission to navi- 
gate lighters, barges, and other 
small craft, between the. Weser and 
the Elbe, was signified to them by 
lord Harrowby, . t his n?aje st > r,s 
cretary of. state for the foreign de- 
partment, in a letter addressed bv 
his lordship to P. Colquhoua Graf, 
esq. It was at the same time re- 
quired that these vessels should 
carry unexceptionable goods for 
neutral account, and that they 
should confine themselves to the 
navigation of die Danish side of 
the Elbe,:, through the Watteor 
between 
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between Tonnmgen and • Ham- 
burgh. His lordship also expressed 
his majesty’s expectation, that this 
permission would not be abused, 
and that no unfair advantages 
would be takek of it. In this case, 
it was his majesty’s determination 
to order the blockade to be resumed 
with greater strictness. 

The only important act of ho- 
stility Which it remains for us to* 
notice, is the Capture of the Spanish 
frigates. This proceeding Was re- 
presented to be only a measure of 
precaution ; and m the event of the 
relations between this country and 
Spain becoming more satisfactory, 
it was believed to be equally the 
wish and the intention of his ma- 
jesty’s government to deliver up 
the treasure which thus fell into 
x our possession. As the documents 
calculated to explain the relative 
situations of Great Britain and 
Spain, previously to and about 
the time the order was issued for 
the detention of the frigates* are 
not yet laid before the public* we 
must decline, in the absence of this 
important information, expressing 
any decided opinion upon this trans- 
action. At present, it may be 
sufficient to observe, that the ar- 
maments fitting out in the Spanish 
ports ; thi? subserviency and appli- 
cation of the great pecuniary re- 
sources of that kingdom to the 
views of the French government ; 
the. unlimited influence of that 
power in the councils of the cabinet 
of Madrid ; and the great proba- 
bility, or rather certainty, that the 
specie 1 on board the frigates would 
he partly, if not principally, ap- 
propriated to the use of the power 
with whom we were already at war ; 
were the chief inducements to the 
adoption of* this vigorous, though, 
in some respects, questionable 
measure. ^ 

The four Spanish frigates. La 
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Medee, La Clara, La Fama, and 
La Mercedes, were intercepted by 
captain Graham Moore, command- 
ing the four English frigates, the 
Indefatigable, the Medusa, the 
Lively, and the Amphion. On 
the fifth of October, Cape St. Mary 
bearing N. E. nine leagues, the 
Medusa made the signal for four 
sail W. by S. Captain MoOre im- . 
mediately made die signal for a ge- 
neral chase. At eight in the morn- 
ing, they were discovered ' to be 
four large Spanish frigates, which 
formed in line of battle a-head on 
the approach of -our frigates, and 
continued to steer in for Cadiz, the 
van ship carrying a broad peridant, 
and the ship next to her a rear-ad- 
miral’s flag. Captain Gore, being 
headmost, placed the Medusa on 
the 'weather- beam of the commo- 
dore ; die Indefatigable took a 
similar position along-side of the 
rear-admiral; the Amphion and 
Lively each taking an opponent in 
the same manner, as they came 
up. After hailing the Spanish 
frigates, without effect, to make 
them shorten sail, captain Moore 
fired a shot across the rear-admiral’s 
fore-foot, on which he shortened 
sail : upon this he sent lieutenant 
Ascott of the Indefatigable, to in*i 
form him that his orders were to 
detain his squadron; that it was his 
earnest wish to execute diem 
without blood-shed; but that the. 
determination must be made in- 
stantly. After waiting some time, 
he made a signal for the boat, 
and fired a shot a-head of the ad- 
miral. 

Lieutenant Ascott returning with 
an unsatisfactory answer, captain 
Moore fired another shot a-head of 
the admiral, and bore down close 
on his weather bow. At this mo- 
ment, the admiral’s second a-stem 
fired into the Amphion, and the 
admiral fired into the Indefatigable. 

A signal 
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A signal was then made for dose 
battle, which was instantly com* 
xnenced with all die alacrity and 
vigour of English sailors. In less 
than ten minutes, La Mercedes, 
the admiral’s second a- stern, blew 
up along-side the Amphknt, with 
a treipaendous explosion. Captain 
Sutton having with great judg- 
ment placed himself to leeward 
of that ship, the escape of the 
admiral’s ship was rendered al- 
most impossible. In about half 
an hour she struck, as well as 
the frigate to which the Lively 
Was opposed. Perceiving at this 
moment the Spanish commodore 
yras making off, and seeming to 
have die heels, of the Medusa, 
captain Moore made die sig- 
nal for the Lively to join the chase, 
having before noticed the superior 
filing pf that ship. Captain Ham- 
mono, without losing an instant, 
Obeyed the signal ; and long before 
sun-set it was discovered from the 
mast-head of the Indefatigable, 
that die only remaining ship had 
surrendered to the Medusa and 
Lively. As soon as the boats of 
the British squadron had taken pos- 
session of the rear-admiral, sail was 
made for the floating fragments of 
the iMercedes; but, except the se- 
cond captain and forty-five men, 
who were picked up by the boats 
pf the Amphion, all on board had 
perished. 

. The Spanish squadron was com- 
manded by don Joseph Busta- 
mente, knight of the order of St. 
James, and a rear-admiral. They 
had proceeded from Monte Video, 
Rio de la Plata, and contained con- 
siderably more than four millions 
of dollars, of which about eight 
hundred thousand were on board 
the Mercedes. The tin, copper, 
seal-skins, and merchandize of va- 
rious kinds, on board the frigates 
were also of very great value. The 


loss We Sustained was Very trifling* 
The Indefatigable did not lose 
a man* The Spaniards suffered 
chiefly in their rigging* 

The object of this detention or 
capture was manifestly to bring the 
doubtful political relations between 
this country and Spain to a deter* 
minate issue, A peace which en- 
abled the latter power to furnish 
the French government with ex- 
tensive means for the prosecution 
of hostilities, could not be regarded 
Wi*h indifference by his majesty’s 
ministers. Nor was the conceal- 
ment of the existing treaties with 
France, calculated to induce the 
British government to desire the 
prolongation of a peace, which en- 
abled Spain to pursue a line of 
conduct extremely injurious to the 
interests of Great Britain, while 
she sustained no injury but what 
arose from the fulfilment * of the 
public and secret stipulations with 
the power at war with this country. 
Such a state of things was not to 
be permitted to exist. But whe- 
ther ; it was such as to justify the 
measure under review, is a se- 
parate question, upon winch, with* 
the materials before us, it would 
be premature to enter, into any 
examination, for the purpose of 
attempting to pronounce upon it a 
serious and deliberate decision. 
The discussion of this subject must 
therefore be postponed, in order 
that it may receive its due place 
in the next volume of this work. 
We shall, at present, dismiss it 
with the observation, that it is a 
question of the highest importance 
to the future character of this coun- 
try. Should it appear, that we 
were capable of acting from such 
selfish and inglorious motives, as a 
determination to enrich ourselves 
by an act of unjustifiable violence, 
we shall not fail to draw down 
upon us the censure and indigna- 
tion 
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tion cf the world. If, cm the con- 
trary, it shall be established, that 
the relations of Spain with France 
and with this country were such 
as to authorise us to seiae the trea* 
sures of a power still honourable 
in its sentiments, but degraded in 
its councils ; independent m its prin- 
ciples, but subordinate in its mea- 
sures ; and that, at the same time, 
we had chiefly in view to cripple 
the operations of the common 
•enemy of Europe, and, by the 
example of successful war, to in- 
duce the states of the continent* 
without even excepting Spain her- 
self, to exett a general effort for 
the assertion of their rights and 
the maintenance of their indepen- 
dence ; our acquittal will be com- 
plete. Spain herself may see 
grounds for satisfaction that we 
had recourse to a vigorous and 
decisive measure, which disabled 
her from supplying France with 
the means with which she would 
have attempted to exercise an un- 
controlled dominion over the states 
of Europe. When this great ques- 
tion shall become the subject of 
strict and rigorous scrutiny, we 
confidently hope the documents 
submitted to the public will sup- 
ply the most ample means of ho- 
nourable justification. 

With respect to the unhappy 
event which occurred during the 
engagement with the Spanish fri- 
gates, we take upon ourselves, 
with the fullest conviction, to de- 
clare, that even in Spain it could 
hardly be deplored with more sin- 
cere sorrow than in this country. 
Had such a disastrous accident 
happened in combat with our less 
generous enemy, it would have 
been a subject of compassionate 
regret. But, that sb many valu- 
able and innocent lives should have 
been sacrificed in the execution of 
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a duty, which, it Was hoped, would 
be performed without bloodshed, 
and that those who perished were 
the subjects of a power, which from 
its accustomed generous, honour- 
able, and magnanimous conduct, 
had inspired the British nation 
with sentiments of attachment and 
esteem, — will ever constitute a 
melancholy feature in the history 
of the war, in which, with mutual 
reluctance, Spain and England are 
unhappily engaged. 

' During the year 1 804*, the ne- 
cessary documents fully to explain 
tlie grounds of the war with Spain 
were not laid before the public. 
It would therefore be idle to specu- 
late upon the policy of justice of a 
war with that country, without 
being supplied with every sort of 
information which may be col- 
lected from the official correspon- 
dence between the two govern- 
ments. The policy or justice of 
the war must entirely depend upon 
the facts stated in this correspon- 
dence. To this discussion it may 
also be proper to assign its due 
place in the succeeding volume of 
this work. We shall then endeavour 
to state correctly every thing that 
has transpired relative to a subject, 
in which the interests and the ho- 
nour of the nation are so deeply 
implicated. 

Thus far hostilities were prose- 
cuted, during the present year, by 
Great Britain and France, without 
giving rise to a single event by 
which a material impression was 
made upon either power. Great 
expenditure was occasioned in both 
countries by the extensive scale of 
their hostile preparations; but no 
capture of importance, no brilliant 
victory, no signal defeat, marked 
the success or failure of the mea- 
sures of either of the belligerent 
powers. A menacing attitude was 
assumed 
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assumed and maintained by both. 
The navy of Great Britain was 
constantly hovering upon the coast 
of the enemy ; and the armies of 
France incessantly threatened the 
invasion of this country. With a 
kind of awful suspension of active 
warfare, these great powers, upon 
.the issue of whose exertions de- 
pends the extinction or the main- 
tenance of the liberties of Europe, 
seemed conscious of mutual inability 
to execute any grand plan of ho- 
stile operations, and appeared to 
wait for jevents that might favour 
their respective views. The dis- 
pute with Spain was considered by 
France to be propitious to her de- 
signs. The French government 
expected, from a rupture between 
that power and Great Britain, a 
.very material accession of physical 
strength. The Spanish navy, and 
large supplies in specie, were re- 
garded as very important acquisi- 
tions ; and the extensive line of 
coast which the enemy would thus 
command, was represented to be 
of infinite importance to a success- 
ful prosecution of the war, in as 
much as it enabled' them to threat- 
en invasion from a greater num- 
, ber of points, and Compelled this 
.country to incur a great additional 
expenditure by augmenting the 
number of our blockading squa- 
drons. 

On the other hand, these &d van- 
tages were counterbalanced by the 
prospect of new enemies, which 
the capricious, arbitrary, and inso- 
lent conduct of the French govern- 
ment was likely to create. Sweden 
and Russia had many reasons to be 
dissatisfied at the proceedings of 
Bonaparte, and fresh circumstances 
were constantly arising, which tend- 
ed to convert this dissatisfaction 
into hostile dissension. To avail 
themselves of this opportunity of 


forming an alliance upon the coif* 
tinent, was an object to which the 
new administration did not fail to 
attend. The appointment of lord 
JLeveson Gower as ambassador to 
die court of Petersburgh increased 
the public expectation of the pro* 
bability of an immediate eonti* 
nental alliance, and encouraged the 
hope that was cherished, of many 
general advantages resulting from 
a political connection with that 
powerful empire. Sir John Bor* 
Jase Warren was recalled. With* 
out meaning to convey any imputa- 
tion upon his diplomatic talents, 
it may be observed, that the ap- 
pointment of his successor was re- 
garded as more favourable to the 
cultivation of *those political rela- 
tions, which it was at this time ma- 
terial to establish with the Court of 
Russia. / 

Notwithstanding the acknow- 
ledged importance of a connection 
with that power, for the purpose 
of prosecuting the object of repres- 
sing the boundless^ ambition of the 
French government, it was how- 
ever perceived, that, from the im- 
mense distance of the Russian 
forces from the probable theatre 
of war, there was no chance of their 
annoying the enemy, effectually, 
except by a cooperation widi Eng- 
land in the Mediterranean. The 
joint aid either of Austria or of 
Prussia was therefore infinitely de- 
sirable ; but both seemed deter- 
mined to persist in the maintenance 
of neutrality. If then no imme- 
diate benefit was likely to accrue 
to this country, and to Europe in 
general, from an alliance with Rus- 
sia, during the existence of neu- 
trality in the north and south 
of Germany, which unfortunate- 
ly would thus present to France 
an extensive boundary of defence, 
yet there was a more than pro- 
blematical 
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fcTematical chance,' that the de- 
clared sentiments of the emperor of 
Russia might eventually incline 
and determine one of the leading 
potentates of Germany to accede 
to the alliance. In this point of 
view, it was of material importance 
to attempt to establish an interest 
upon the continent, which might 
become susceptible-of considerable 
extension. 

With respect to the cause of the 
coolness which ha,d arisen between 
the court of the Thuilleries, and 
those of Stockholm and Peters- 
burgh, it is to be discovered in cir- 
cumstances partly of a priyate and 
partly of a public nature. That 
which subsisted between Sweden 
and France probably arose, in the 
first instance, from the convention 
concluded between this country 
and Sweden, on the 25th of July 
1803. When the dispute with the 
northern powers was happily ter- 
minated, a convention between 
England and Russia was concluded 
at Petersburgh on the 17th of June 
1801, to which Sweden and Den- 
mark acceded in the following year. 
By this convention, the principle 
that neutral flags constitute neu- 
tral property, for the enforce- 
ment of which the powers of 
the north had united, was modified 
to the satisfaction of the contract- 
ing parties. But, by a subsequent 
convention with Sweden Great 
Britain was authorised to bring in 
Swedish vessels proceeding to the 
enemy's ports with certain articles 
necessary for the equipment of 
ships of all descriptions ; and to ex- 
ercise the right of purchasing them, 
upon condition of paying a profit 
of ten per cent, upon a fair invoice 
price, or the fair market price in 
England or in Sweden respectively, 
at the option of the owner, with an 
indemnification for detention and 
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necessary expenses. Towards the 
end of October, some observations 
upon the convention appealed in 
the Moniteur, stamped with the 
character of official remonstrance. 
They represent it to be a lamenta* 
ble circumstance, that the power< 
of the north should thus be obliged 
to abandon a principle, which had 
appeared to them of so much im- 
portance to the interests of com- 
merce, and the navigation of neu- 
tral states — that by which the flag 
covers the merchandize. But with 
respect to Sweden in particular, it 
is asserted, that she was compelled 
to grant an additional benefit, by 
authorising Great Britain to re- 
tain, not upon the terms which we 
have -already stated, but according 
to her caprice, a part of the mari- 
time supplies, which certain states 
of the continent might endeavour 
to procure by the channel of Swe- 
dish vessels. Such remarks evi- 
dently betray the discontent with 
which the French government view- 
ed the conduct of the court of 
Stockholm, in entering into a treaty 
with Great Britain, which defini- 
tively adjusted every former poiilt 
of dispute. The gross misrepre- 
sentation which they contain is not 
entitled to the least notice. 

The king of Sweden* on the other 
hand, as a member of the Ger- 
manic body, viewed the interference 
of France in the affairs of the em- 
pire, with reasonable jealousy and 
distrust; A dispute having arisen 
between several princes of the em- 
pire, and the equestrian order, rela- 
tive to the immediate dependence 
of the latter upon the chief, and 
not upon the princes df the em- 
pire ; this subject, and some other 
grounds of dissatisfaction, led to a 
serious misunderstanding between 
the emperor and the elector of Ba- 
varia* brother-in-law to the king 

ot 
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of Swede n. Bonaparte is said to 
have directed M. Otto, French mi* 
nister atMur.ich, officially to declare 
to the elector his displeasure at 
his conduct, and his expectation that 
his imperial majesty would take 
measures to inflict on him a suitable 
punishment. In the mean time, 
the first consul proposed to inarch 
a few regiments into the neigh- 
bourhood of the electorate. This 
threat is represented to have caused 
more uneasiness at Vienna than at 
Munich, and to have been intend- 
ed to remind the states of Ger- 
many of their state of vassalage. 
Td such unjustifiable interference 
the king of Sweden appears to al- 
lude, in a note, dated 26th January 
1804, delivered to the diet of Ratis- 
bon, by. his majesty’s minister, the 
baron de Belt. After expressing 
the. lively solicitude with which his 
majesty has always been animated 
for the welfare of the German em- 
pire, and alluding to the illegal and 
unconstitutional proceedings of se- 
veral of the princes, the note pro- 
ceeds to state his Swedish majesty’s 
persuasion, that the emperor and the 
empire, when they shall have been 
requested by the interested states of 
the empire, will cause these abuses 
to be inquired into with the most 
rigid severity, in order that justice 
may be done to each, and tnat in 
future they may not afford room 
for discussions which might be at- 
tended with more dangerous conse. 
quences. The note also expresses 
. his majesty’s conviction, that the 
deliberation which may be opened 
for this purpose between the em- 
peror and the empire, will take 
place with the reciprocal har- 
mony and good understanding 
so necessary to the general wel- 
fare; and that, in consequence, 
the mediation of foreign powers 
tn an affair which exclusively 


relates to the internal concerns 
of the empire, will be declined, 
as such mediation would be con- 
trary to the independence and the 
dignity of the empire, and might 
give birth to an idea that the em- 
peror and the empire are two dif- 
ferent powers, while, in fact, they 
form but one and the same power, 
and are united by the most sacred 
and inviolable duties. No other 
mediator therefore was, accord- 
ing to his majesty’s conviction, re- 
quired, but the maintenance of the 
constitution, and the application of 
the law’s of the empire. 

About seven months after the 
presentation of this note, it was 
made the foundation of a flippant 
and impertinent attack, inserted in. 
the Moniteur, upon die conduct of 
his Swedish majesty. As these ob- 
servations occasioned the cessation 
of all diplomatic intercourse be- 
tween • the French legation at 
Stockholm and the Swedish go- 
vernment, and as they discover in 
some degree the subsisting rela- 
tions between the German states 
and the French government, it may 
not be improper to introduce them 
in this place, in the precise words 
in which thoy appeared. It is also 
to be observed that they are drawn 
up in a style expressly adapted to 
establish an insidious distinction 
between his Swedish majesty and 
his subjects. After asserting that 
nothing could be more striking 
than the inconsistency of the steps 
which the king of Sweden had 
taken, if the stamp of folly which 
is impressed on them did not strike 
still more forcibly, and dwelling 
upon the former and present state 
of Sweden, with respect to the 
relations of that power with 
France, the observations proceed 
in the following style of indecorous 
address : “ How does it happen* 

that 
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that you are the only power that 
does not perceive how disagreeable 
are your proceedings at Ratisbon, 
even to the Germanic body itself $ 
Whilst you sell your cities, you en- 
gage in a fantastic discussion of 
Concerns in Germany ; whilst you 
enjoy hospitality at Baden, you in- 
sult your father-in-law. There 
has not been a day of your resi- 
dence at Carlsruhe, in which you 
have not given just cause of com- 
plaint to that prince^ Lastly, du- 
ring your abode with your brother- 
in-law, (the elector of Bavaria) you 
sign and date from Munich a note 
contrary to his interests. , This 
prince was then weakened by the 
war; be -was surrounded by armies ; 
he was on the point of being in- 
vaded: he would have wanted 
your assistance, if your arm could 
have given him any ; and it is at 
that moment, and in the very heart 
of his capital, that you write against 
him! You are yet young; but 
when you shall have attained the 
age of maturity, if you read the 
notes you issue as impromptus 
when travelling post, you will sure- 
ly repent of not having followed 
the advice of your experienced and 
faithful ministers ; you will then do 
that which you ought always to 
have done ; you will regard only 
the welfare of your subjects and 
the good of your country ; what it 
has done for you, and for your an- 
cestors, requires that you should 
not sacrifice its interests to vain and 
irregular passions. You will at- 
tempt no more than you can per- 
form ; and you will not drive the 
Germanic body into a war, to the 
success of which you could contri- 
bute nothing ; and in which yqur 
father-in-law and your brother-in- 
law would probably ipake a com- 
mon cause with France. And 
then, if the interest of the Baltic 
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induces you to unite with Denmark, 
you will feel that this interest Is 
truly yours; that it is connected 
with the safety of youi; states, 
with the dignity of your crown, 
and the glory of your n ation . You 
would have taken your precautions 
so as not to have left your coast 
unprotected, or to have suffered an 
enemy’s fleet to pass with impu- 
nity, within h^lf a cannon shot from 
your shores, to bombard Copen- 
hagen. It is not by such trophies 
that your ancestors acquired glory, 
and adorned the page of history. 
In short, you will not make, from 
the inducement of„a pitiful subsidy, 
what no nation in Europe has yet 
made, — ra treaty so unworthy of 
your rank, as to be nearly tanta- 
mount to an abdication of your 
sovereignty. We really think that 
if you read this advice it will be 
lost upon you ; but we believe, at 
the same time, that you will not re- 
ceive any other lesson from France* 
She is very indifferent to all your 
steps ; indeed she does not call you 
to accouut for your Gonduct, be- 
cause she cannot confound a loyal 
and brave nation, and a people 
who, being her faithful ally for 
centuries, were justly called the* 
French of the north ; nay, she 
does not confound them with a 
young man led astray by false no- 
tions, and unenlightened by re-‘ 
flection. — Your countrymen will 
be always well treated by France ; 
your merchant-ships will be well 
received by her ; even your squa- 
drons, if they are in want, will be 
victualled in her ports ; she will see 
in your flags none but the ensigns 
of Gustavus : and when the fire of 
your passion shall be extinguished ; 
when you shall have learnt the 
true situation of Europe, and ap- 
preciated your own, France will 
always be ready to regard the true 
interest 
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interest of your nation, and to shut 
.her eyes upon what you have been, 
or what you shall have done.” 

Incensed at the publication of 
these insidious remarks, his Swedish 
majesty immediately ordered an 
Official note on the subject to be- 
transmitted to M. Caillard, the 
French charge d’affaires at Stock- 
holm. The note states, that a 
report had been made to his ma- 
jesty of the improper, the inso- 
lent, and the ridiculous observa- 
tions, which monsieur Napoleon 
Buonaparte had allowed to be 
inserted in his Moniteur. In 
the language of spirited remon- 
strance, it is observed, that “ the 
tone, the $tyle, and even the sub- 
ject of this article, are all of so ex- 
traordinary a nature, that his ma- 
jesty has hardly yet been able to 
comprehend the object of such an 
act of political extravagance. If 
it has been done in the hope of 
misleading the public as to the 
conduct of his majesty, as it ap- 
pears from the uncommon pains 
taken to draw a line of separation 
between his majesty and his sub- 
jects, let the world understand that 
any instigation to that effect never 
could have been less likely to suc- 
- ceed than at this moment, or than 
it always will, with a people whose 
interests are inseparably interwoven 
with those of a sovereign who has 
never separated his prosperity from 
theirs, and who never feels so 
happy as when he contributes to 
the glory and to the happiness of 
his subjects. As his majesty can- 
not, consistently with his own dig- 
nity, or the honour of his crown, 
permit, after such an insult, the 
continuance of any official inter- 
course, all diplomatic communica- 
tion of every kind, both private and 
public, is immediately to cease 
between the French legation at 
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Stockholm and his majesty's go- 
vernment. But, as a sentence in 
the article above mentioned seems 
to imply, that the French govern- 
ment is disposed to admit that the 
continuance of the commercial in- 
tercourse between Sweden and 
France would be attended with 
some advantages, his majesty, on , 
his part, is willing to permit the 
same, from those sentiments of 
esteem which he has always enter-* 
tained for the French people 5 sen- 
timents which he has inherited 
from his ancestors, and which owe 
their origin to far happier times.” 

Remonstrance, accusation, and 
recrimination, are frequently, in- 
deed mostly, the forerunners of 
hostility. The dissensions, there- 
fore, which had arisen between 
France and Sweden, might, it was 
expected, very probably lead to a 
rupture with some of the northern 
powers. However dissatisfied the 
king of Sweden might have been 
with the conduct of the military 
chieftain of France, or whatever 
apprehension he might have enter- 
tained of consequences injurious t6 
the interests of the German em- 
pire, resulting from the influence, 
intrigues, and actual interference 
of die French government in the 
internal concerns of Germany ; 

' still, it is much to be questioned, 
whether his Swedish majesty would 
have assumed this decisive tone, 
unless supported in his views, if not 
prompted in his measures, by hi$ 
very powerful neighbour, the em- 
peror of Russia. As duke of An- 
terior Pomerania, it does not ap- 
pear that the king of Sweden has 
been accustomed to take a very ac- 
tive and prominent interest in the 
affairs of the Germanic body. 
But a just sense of the danger to 
which the constitution of the em- 
pire was exposed from the views of 
France, 
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France, and. a presentiment of a sions, the most rigorous principles 
general subversion of all the an* of the laws of nations being honour- 
tient established forms of govern- ably appreciated by the chief of 
ment in Europe, if the immeasur- the government. This answer was 
able ambition of the court of the returned on the 25th of March 1804, 
Thuilleries were not effectually re- immediately after the unfortunate 
strained, might well induce his and amiable duke of Enghien had 
Swedish majesty, especially when been seized and put to death, 
convinced that his sentiments were Upon count Markow's return to 
in perfect unison with those of the Petersburgh, he met with a most 
Russian cabinet, to express himself gracious reception; and in order 
in the language of firmness, dignity, tne more strongly to express his dis- 
and decision. v approbation of the proceedings of 

The coolness between Russia the French government, and his sa- 
and France seems to have arisen tisfaction with the conduct of his 
from the representations of count ambassador, the emperor Alex- 
Markow, on the sujbject of the ful- ander conferred on him, by a pub* 
filment of the articles of a secret lie rescript, an annual salary of 
convention between the two powers, 12,000 roubles, promoted him to 
concerning the affairs of the seve- the high post of minister in the Co}- 
ral states of Italy. This produced lege of Foreign Affairs, and honor- 
a serious dispute between the Rus- ed him with the expression of im- 
sian ambassador and Bonaparte, perial thanks for the manner in 
who publicly and insolently re- which he had performed the duties 
proached count Markow at a levee, of his important mission. It is 
in terms of personal insult even more proper to observe, that M. d'Ou- 
grossthan those with which lord bril was apparently acquainted 
Whitworth was formerly assailed, with this distinguished reception of 
The departure of the Russian am- count Markow; for the instrument 
bassador was' the consequence of conveying these gracious expres* 
this indecorous proceeding. M. sions and provisions is dated about 
d’Oubril was left at Paris in the five weeks previously to the time the 
capacity of charge d’affaires. He answer was returned to M. Tal* 
availed himself of the first oppor- leyrand's official communication, 
tunity of publicly alluding to this He was, therefore, sensible that the 
unjustifiable treatment ; and, in a coolness which the terms of hig 
note conveying an answer to M. note were calculated to express* 
Talleyrand's circular letter relative would meet with the approbation 
to the supposed intrigues of Mr. of his court. 

Drake and Mehee de la Touche, The disposition to come to an 
he merely acknowledges the receipt open rupture with France appeared 
of the letter, without in any shape still more evident, at the time the 
expressing an opinion on the sub- news of the seizure and execution 
ject of Uie communication. On of the duke of Enghieii reached St. 
the contrary, he affects to regard Petersburgh. M. d’Oubril, ^on the 
this communication solely as an 22d April 1804, presented a note 
instance of the first consul's desire to the French minister. of foreign 
to do justice to the diplomatic affairs, in which he complains of 
body accredited to him, and of the violation of the rights of na- 
their care to observe, on all occa* lions, committed by the French, and 
1804. y Q notifies 
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notifies that the emperor of Rus- 
sia had caused his sentiments on 
thesubjcct to be made known to the 
diet of Ratisbon. M. de Kluppel, 
the Russian minister to the diet, 
repeats the compjuints conveyed in 
the note of M. d’Oubril, and ex- 
presses the conviction of the em- 
peror his master, that the diet 
and the head of the empire will do 
justice to his disinterested and 
manifestly indispensable care, and 
that they will transmit with him 
their just remonstrances to the 
French government, to prevail on 
it to take such steps and measures 
as the violation of their dignity 
may require, and the maintenance 
of their future security may ren- 
der necessary. This note of M. 
de Kluppel was presented to the 
diet on the 6th of May. 

That the breach between the two 
governments was , widened, and 
that little disposition remained on 
the part of either to adjust existing 
differences, appears decidedly ma- 
nifest from the instructions which 
M. d’Oubril had received from 
liis court in the month of July, to 
demand a categorical answer to die 
following demands. 1. That con- 
formably to the 4th and 5th articles 
of the secret convention of the 1 1th 
of October 1801, the French go- 
vernment shall order its troops to 
evacuate the kingdom of Naples, 
and that it shall engage to respect 
the neutrality of that kingdom du- 
ring the present and any future 
war.- 2. That in conformity to 
the 2d article of the said convention, 
the French government shall pro- 
mise immediately to establish some 
principle of concert with his im- 
perial majesty, for regulating the 
basis .upon which the affairs of 
Italy shall he finally adjusted. 
3. That it shall engage, in confor- 
mity to the 6th article of the con- 


vention, and the promises scr re- 
peatedly given to Russia, to in- 
demnify, without delay, the king 
of Sardinia for the losses he has 
sustained. Lastly* 4. That fn 
virtue of die obligation of a mutual 
guarantee and mediation, the French 
government shall promise imme- 
diately to evacuate and withdraw 
its troops from the north of Ger- 
many ; and enter into an engage- 
ment to respect, in the strictest 
manner, the neutrality of the Ger- 
manic body. M. d’Oubril was 
also ordered to declare, that, un- 
less these demands were granted, 
he could not prolong his stay im 
Paris. This is die substance of the 
note presented by him in the month 
of July. 

The mutually hostile disposition 
of the two courts is strikingly ap- 
parent both in the regular and ir- 
regular official intercourse which 
was maintained between Russia 
and France. Resorting to his fa- 
vourite mode of questioning, and 
commenting upon, die policy of 
the measures about to be adopted 
by the Russian government, the 
first consul caused to be inserted 
in the Moniteur a long political ar- 
ticle on the conduct of this power. 
It was drawn up in a s:yle simibtr 
to that of the observations upon the 
proceedings of the king of Sweden, 
but with less personality, and with s 
less indifference to the measures of 
the Russian cabinet. A demi- 
official answer to these observations 
was published on the part of Rus- 
sia, and circulated upon the con- 
tinent. This answer states, that 
the attention of the political w'orld 
should not he partially directed to 
an expedition of a few thousand 
men to d»c S wen Inlands, but to 
the whole system pursued by the 
Russian government. The army 
of the empire is represented to have 

been 
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been augmented, within the short 
period of twelve months, to up- 
wards of 400,000 men, exclusive 
of 60,000 seamen, and 50,000 irre- 
gular troops. The facility of rais- 
ing with expedition 100,000 more 
is also mentioned. It states fur- 
ther, that the prominent position 
occupied by Russia may be dated 
from the commencement of that 
system of tyranny and injustice 
which France has established: a 
system, which demonstrates that its 
ambitious views are directed to no 
less an object than universal mo- 
narchy. Russia has since become 
the shield of the weak, and Alex- 
ander has assumed the character of 
the protector and arbiter of em- 
pires. Whether Russia unites her- 
self to Prussia or to Austria ; whe- 
ther she attaches herself to England, 
or stands alone ; she must always be 
among the first order of powers re- 
spectable, as long as she shall 
follow a system of justice and dis- 
^ interestedness ; and, confident in 
her strength, shall openly resist a 
plan df universal despotism. 

Alexander, paturallv mild, is de- 
cided almost to obstinacy in what- 
ever concerns the principles of jus- 
tice ; and they know him but little, 
who imagine that the note to the 
diet of Ratisbon was suggested by 
Markow, and his adherents, inve- 
terate as their hatred is supposed to 
be. Will it be said that the com- 
merce of Russia will be affected by 
a rupture with France ? Certainly 
not. For she supplies that country 
with no articles of importance, and 
imports from thence nothing with 
which she cannot dispense. Will 
it be asserted that the intriguing 
emissaries of France ' will be able 
to do Russia any material injury ? 
Of all the errors in political calcu- 
lation, this' would be one of die 
greatest. The people of Russia 


know no government but their 
own, which they fear and respect. 
They honour their sovereign. They 
have no other civilization but the 
practical and useful arts. They 
regard the strangers who reside in 
Russia as leeches who come to 
absorb their wealth. Let the emis- 
saries and instigators of ‘France 
then attempt to excite divisions, the 
government will eradicate them 
with a single blast. The Russian 
force at this moment actually un- 
der arms, is even more than suffi- 
cient to encourage their sovereign 
to declare war. It is said that the 
military strength of this country is 
embattled on the Persian and Tar- 
tarian frontiers. The fact is quite 
otherwise. Between the Caspian 
and the Black Sea, there may be 
at present about 25,000 men, on ac- 
count of the hostilities carried on 
in that vicinity. There are, more- 
over, 25 or 30,000 troops on the 
frontiers of Sweden ; and notwith- 
standing all these deductions, there 
are still 300,000 well-disciplined and 
hardy troops between the Black 
Sea and the Baltic. One hundred 
thousand of such gallant and hardy 
men, if once landed in Italy, would 
not be so easily conquered as some 
of the French politicians are apt 
to suppose. Let them bring to their 
recollection die gallant achieve- 
ments of a handful of Russians, 
who, in the last war, in one cam- 
paign, drove all Italy and Lom- 
bardy before them, and they will* 
find that the most renowned French 
generals were successively defeat- 
ed ; and that, even at Zurich, 
Russia gained admiration, notwith- 
standing die faults of her chiefs, 
and the backwardness of her al- 
lies. 

All this serves to. prove, that a 
declaration of war on the part of 
Russia agakist France would he 
0 2 suf* 
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sufficiently formidable to encou- 
rage the German empire, now 
crushed by the latter power, to oc- 
cupy the troops of France, and by 
that means to afford an oppor- 
tunity to Italy, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, and Hanover, 
to shake off the Gallic yoke. As 
to the project of invading England, 
it is an absolute chimera — a wild 
project, which can never be suc- 
cessful ; and even were it so, it 
must prove destructive to the rest 
of the world. England is at this 
moment at the highest point of ele- 
vation. But how can England, 
existing only by her industry and 
her trade, preserve her present situ- 
ation, unless by upholding the ba- 
lance of the world ? It is then 
the obvious interest of Russia to 
assist England, who by her system 
should be friendly to all nations, 
and to repress France, the selfish 
principles of whose government are 
inimical to the greater powers of 
Europe, and oppressive to the 
smaller states. 

Such is the substance of this im- 
portant paper. , It affords more 
information, and indeed of an au- 
thentic character, with respect to 
the disposition and sentiments of the 
Russian cabinet, than could at that 
time be collectecl from any other 
source. The liberal views of the 
emperor Alexander may here be 
advantageously contrasted with 
the insidious policy of the French 
government. While invasion, ra- 
pine, and oppression, characterize 
the system pursued by France, 
Russia organises her immense re- 
sources for the protection of the 
weak, and in defence of the viola- 
ted rights of nations. The appa- 
rent indecision of Austria and Prus- 
sia seemed, more than any other 
cause, to prevent Russia from as- 
suming offensive operations. About 


the same time, however, that the 
sentiments of the Russian cabinet 
were thus made known to Europe, 
M. d’Oubril was instructed to de- 
mand the necessary passports to 
enable him to quit France, after 
having transmitted to the minister 
for foreign affairs a recapitulation 
of the conduct of his august master, 
and the proceedings of the French 
government. In order to state 
more distinctly the political grounds 
of disagreement between Russia 
and France, it may not be im- 
proper to give the substance of the 
two last notes which passed between 
the Russian charge d’affaires, and 
the French minister for foreign 
affairs. 

The first note is dated the 29th 
of July, and is intended as an an- 
swer to M. d’Oubril’s note of the 
21st of the same month. It de- 
clares, that whenever the court of 
Russia shall fulfil the articles of its 
treaty with France, the latter will 
be ready to execute them with the 
same fidelity ; and claims in parti- 
cular the execution of the third 
article of the secret convention, by 
which the contracting parties en- 
gage not to suffer their respective 
subjects to maintain any corre- 
spondence, direct or indirect, wfith 
the enemies of the two states* 
It then proceeds to accuse Russia 
of having given protection and en- 
couragement to such emigrants as 
werp the declared enemies of the 
French government, and charges 
count Markow with having con- 
stantly encouraged, during his re- 
sidence in Paris, every kind of in- 
trigue which could disturb the 
public tranquillity. The mourn- 
ing of the Russian court for the 
duke of Enghien is also cited as an 
instance of the determination of 
this government to disregard the 
fulfilment of die third article of 

the 
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the secret convention. The French 
government then demands the 
execution of the ninth article of 
this convention, which relates to 
the independence of the republic of 
the Seven Islands, and accuses 
Russia of an open violation of this 
article. It then requires the exe- 
cution of the second article of this 
convention, by which it appears 
that Russia was engaged to unite 
its endeavours with those of France, 
to consolidate a general peace, to 
re-establish a just balance in the 
four parts of the world, and to 
procure the liberty of the seas. 
The cabinet of Russia, is represent- 
ed as expecting that France should 
fulfil the stipulations to which she 
is engaged, without executing, on 
her part, those which it is bound 
to perform. Such a proceeding is 
described to be that of a conqueror 
towards a vanquished power ; up- 
on the supposition that France could 
be intimidated by menaces, or 
that she would acknowledge the 
superiority of any other power. The 
note concludes with the declara- 
tion, that the emperor of the French 
wishes for the peace of the conti- 
nent ; that he has made all possible 
advances to re-establish it with 
Russia; and that, with the assistance 
of God and his arms, he is not in a 
• situation to fear the consequences. 

The note which M. d’Oubril pre- 
sented, upon demanding the requi- 
site passports to leave the French 
territory, specifically states the 
distinct grounds of dissension be- 
tween Russia and France, and re- 
presents the subsisting relations to 
be such as to render the continu- 
ance of any further diplomatic 
intercourse entirely unnecessary. 
After stating the desire of his im- 
perial majesty to establish a perma- 
nent and solid understanding be- 
tween the two governments, and 


the scrupulous fidelity with which 
his engagements with the French 
government had been fulfilled, the* 
note proceeds to observe, that his 
majesty had an equal right to expect, 
that the stipulations which France 
was bound to perform would have 
been executed with the same punc- 
tuality. But so far from showing 
any disposition to fulfil them, con- 
siderable exertions had been made 
to retard their accomplishment.— 
The king of Sardinia, who has been 
wholly deprived of his possessions 
in Italy by the union of Piedmont 
to France, has still to look for that 
indemnity whiqh the cabinet of the 
Thuilleries had solemnly pledged 
' itself to Russia to allow him, and 
which the latter has continually de- 
manded. — The king of Naples, 
who was freed for a short time from 
the presence of a French army in 
his kingdom, beholds it again oc- 
cupying his provinces, upder a pre- 
text, the nature of which is not 
known to his imperial majesty ; and 
he is Consequently placed out of 
the line of the independent states. 
—The whole of Italy has been 
changed by the innovations which 
the government of the republic has 
caused it to undergo since the con- 
clusion of the peace between Rus- 
sia and France, without any pre- 
liminary concert with his imperial 
majesty ; although it had been 
agreed upon by the two powers, at 
that period, that there should be an 
understanding between them, as to 
the political arrangements that 
were to be adopted in that country. 
— Hostilities having been renewed 
between England and France, the 
integrity of tne territory of the Ger- 
man empire was violated, notwith- 
standing France had very lately . 
engaged to protect it in common 
with his majesty the emperor. The 
cabinet of St. Cloud thought pro- 
O 3 per 
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per to assert, that the dignity of 
king of England, and that of elec- 
tor of Brunswick Lunenburgh, be- 
ing united in the same person, 
were not distinct, though such dis- 
tinction was never disputed by the 
republican government during the 
last years of the late war. It w as, 
therefore, contrary to every notion 
of right and justice, to make w ar 
upon a country which, by the con- 
stitution of the Germanic empire, 
of wrhich it wus a part, and the 
public proceedings by which it was 
guarantied, should be totally ex r 
empt from such a visitation. — The 
possession of Cuxhaven, which 
under no pretext could have been 
considered as English property, 
was, notwithstanding, effected by 
French troops, and theHansTowms 
have been compelled to advance 
forced loans to avoid a similar fate. 
—To these numerous causes of 
dissatisfaction, connected with the 
higher interests of Europe, the go- 
vernment of France has thought 
proper to add all those which it 
could directly offer to Russia, by the 
offensive assertions which it advan- 
ced and circulated against ministers 
honoured with the confidence of 
his imperial majesty ; by the scenes 
w'hich the Russian envoy w r as com- 
pelled to witness at the Thuilleries; 
by the improper perseverance which 
the cabinet of St. Cloud displayed, 
in'j ersecuting, in foreign countries, 
perions who were employed by the 
couit of Russia and, lastly, by 
that unexampled proceeding which 
it took the liberty of committing, 
when it compelled the pope to de- 
liver up a naturalized Russian, 
without paying any regard to the 
representations and claims of his 
imperial majesty on that point. 
The recent act of violence com* 
mitted by the French troops in the 
teiritory of the elector of Baden, 


having roused the anxiety of the 
emperor for the security and inde* 
pendence of the states of Europe, 
which are within the reach of 
France, his majesty expressed his 
opinion as to the necessity of tran- 
quillizing them on that point ; and 
that the French government should 
make such satisfaction as the empire 
had a right to demand, and adopt 
such me'asures as might tend to calm 
the uneasiness and alarm of Europe, 
The note then proceeds to state 
that France, instead of availing 
herself of the good offices of the 
emperor of Russia, seemed to have 
taken an invariable resolution to 
adopt for her conduct a line abso- 
lutely contrary to the principles of 
justice and the laws of nations, and 
which, consequently, could not 
harmonize with the sentiments and 
principles professed by his imperial 
majesty. It justifies the presence 
of the Russian troops in {he repub- 
lic of the Seven Islands, and asserts 
that, so far from this measure 
having been adopted without the 
concurrence of France, the minister 
for foreign affairs must be sensible 
that the island of Corfu, which had 
been first evacuated by the Russian 
troops, was occupied by those 
drawn from the state of Naples, 
with the consent of the Porte, by 
the request of the inhabitants, and 
in consequence of a previous ar- 
rangement with France. All cor- 
respondence between Russia and 
France is then declared to be per- 
fectly useless, and must therefore 
cease ; and his majesty the empe- 
ror is said only to wait for intelli- 
gence of the departure of his charge 
d’ affaires, to signify to the French 
mission that it should quit his capi- 
tal. A desire to avoid a rupture 
with France is, however, condi- 
.t ion ally expressed. The blame of 
having caused the present discord- 
ant 
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ant state of things is imputed to 
France alone, and upon the con- 
duct of that power the great 
question of peace or war is repre- 
sented to depend. In case it shall 
compel Russia, either by fresh in- 
juries, or by provocations aimed 
against her or against her allies, 
or by still threatening more serious- 
ly the security and independence 
of Europe, his majesty, the note 
declares, will then manifest as much 
energy in the employment, of ex- 
treme but justifiable measures, as 
he has given proofs of patience, in 
exercising all the moderation con- 
sistent with the honour and dignity 
of his crown. 

We have felt it necessary to 
explain, at considerable length, all 
the public grounds of political dis- v 
cordancy between the two courts. 
It was the more expedient to do 
this, in order, should hostilities re- 
sult from the cessation of all inter- 
course between Russia and France, 
that the motives by which the pro- 
ceedings of these powers are regu- 
lated,, and the views with which 
such distant nations grasp the de- 
structive sword of .war, may be 
publicly known. Independently, 
however, of these general grounds 
of mutual complaint, it appears 
highly probable, that the dissatis- 
faction with which the emperor 
Alexander viewed the proceedings 
of the cabinet of St. Cloud* was in 
some measure influenced and ag- 
gravated by personal considera- 
tions. It is evident, from a passage 
in M. d’Oubrii’s note of the 31st 
of July, that the first consul had 
resented in the most indecorous, if 
not in the most cruel, gross, and 
barbarous terms, the official ani- 
madversions of the emperor of 
Russia, on the seizure and execu- 
tion of the gallant and unhappy 
duke of Enghicn : in proof of 


which we insert the following pas- 
sage from the ^ note of the Russian 
charge d’affaires. “It does not 
appear how it could be easily 
proved in the present dispute, that 
Russia, by protesting against a 
manifest violation of the law of na- 
tions, committed beyond the limits 
of the French republic, on a neu- 
tral territory of the German em- 
pire, by a guarantying and medi- 
ating' power, has thereby interfered 
in the internal concerns of France ; 
and to interfere in which the em- 
peror never had the most distant 
idea. Every state is indeed com- 
petent to outlaw a person within its 
own limits ; but no state has a 
right arbitrarily to place any pre- 
son out of the protection of the 
law of nations ; because the latter 
does not depend upon the decrees 
of any single state, but is ground- 
ed upon the unanimous will of the 
commonwealth of sovereign states. 
Thus the French government 
Could at most demand - of the 
princes of the German empire, in 
conformity to the treaty of JLune- 
ville, that the emigrants in their 
states, who had not yet made 
choice of a country, and against 
whom authentic proofs could be 
produced, should be removed. 
But the French government was 
by no means justified in die inva- 
sion of those states, sword in hand, 
to carry off such persons by main 
force. It will hardly be credited, 
that the French cabinet, to main- 
tain its erroneous principle, could 
deviate so far from every requisite 
decorum and the regard due to 
truth, as to allege examples which 
were altogether improper to be 
mentioned ; that, in an official do- 
cument, it should recall even a 
father’s death to the recollection of 
his illustrious son, in order to 
wound his tender feelings ; and 
O 4? that 
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that, contrary to all truth and to 
all probability, it should raise an 
accusation against another govern- 
ment, whom France, because she 
is at war with it, never ceases to 
calumniate.” 

Had the original French note 
never been laid before the public, 
it would probably have been ques- 
tioned, whether the polished inter- 
course of diplomatic communica- 
tion had ever been disfigured by 
the employment of such offensive 
insulting terms. However unde- 
serving the actions of the late .em- 
peror may be of grateful remem- 
brance, however destitute his me- 
mory of every claim to filial re- 
spect, still, had his character merit- 
ed the universal censure or even 
execration of mankind, the esta- 
blished forms of common delicacy 
required, that the son should never 
be reminded of the assassination 
of his father. The act alone of 
such dreadful and sanguirfary vio- 
lence, independently of all consi- 
derations of kindred or regard, 
could not be wantonly brought to 
the recollection of the emperor 
Alexander, without exciting feel- 
ings of horror and distress. But it 
is strikingly observable, that of late 
the civil, military, and diplomatic 
proceedings of the French govern- 
ment have been stamped with fea- 
tures of violence and barbarism. 
The subversion of the French mo- 
narchy appears to have involved 
the extinction of the forms of po- 
lished intercourse which formerly 
prevailed. As the official note to 
which M. d’Oubril alludes, blends 
with the languageof personal insult, 
the monstrous and totally ground- 
less charge of this country being im- 
plicated in the assassination of the 
late emperor, and at the same time 
attempts to Justify the violation of 
the rights oi neutrality, by a kind 


of specious illustration drawn from 
the circumstances attending this 
horrid transaction, it may be pro- 
per to quote the passage in which 
the feelings of Alexander are in- 
sulted, and the character of this 
country calumniated. It is as 
follows. 

“In the note, sir, which you 
have delivered, you require — ‘ That 
France should employ the most ef- 
ficacious means to tranquillize the 
different governments, and to let 
an order of things cease in Europe, 
which is too alarming for their se- 
curity and independence.’ — But is 
not this independence of the states 
of Europe attacked, if it appears 
that Russia protects and maintains, 
at Dresden and at Rome, authors 
of plots, who seek to abuse the 
privilege of their residence, for the 
purpose of disquieting the neigh- 
bouring states ? and if the Russian 
ministers at most of the courts of 
Europe pretend to place under the 
protection of the law of nations, 
persons who. are natives of that very 
country where those ministers re- 
side, as M. de Markow wanted to 
do at Paris with a Genevese ? 
These are real infringements of 
the independence of tne states of 
Europe; these are the very in- 
fringements which ought to ex. 
cite their vigorous remonstrances. 
The circumstance against which 
an outcry is raised, is of a very 
different nature. By the treaty 
of Luneville, Germany and France 
had mutually engaged to allow 
no asylum to any of those men 
who could disturb their respec- 
tive tranquillity. The emigrants 
who resided at Baden, at Fri- 
burg, at Dresden, &c., were by 
that treaty not to be suffered in the 
German empire ; and this circum- 
stance shows what real impropriety 
there was in the conduct of Russia. 

France 
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France requires of her to remove 
emigrants who were ill the employ- 
ment of Russia, from countries 
where they rendered themselves 
conspicuous only by their intrigues ; 
and Russia insists upon maintain- 
ing them there ; and the remon- 
strance she now makes leads to 
this question : — If, when England 
planned the murder of Paul I., 
intelligence had been received that 
the authbrs of the plot were at a 
league from the frontier, would not 
pains have been taken to arrest 
them 

All comment upon the indeco- 
rum of such language, and any at- 
tempt to exculpate the British ca- 
binet from having been a party to 
the assassination of the late em- 
peror, are equally unnecessary. 
The impropriety and the injustice 
of both are glaringly manifest. 
The former must strike the most 
untutored feelings, and the latter 
is refuted by the universally ac- 
knowledged humanity which tem- 
pers the proceedings of this govern- 
ment. It is also evident, that such 
relations as those which we have 
represented to exist between France 
and Russia, are but little calculated 
to re-establish a permanently good 
understanding between the two 
owers. If general recrimination 
e likely to terminate in hostilities, 
this probability loses almost all its 
uncertainty, when public grounds 
of dissatisfaction are aggravated 
by circumstances of personal insuft. 
Between arbitrary monarchs, war is 
almost sure to result from such a 
combination of causes of dissension. 
Not that we mean to impute to the 
emperor Alexander the indiscretion 
of suffering his judgment to be de- 
termined, upon a question of such 
magnitude as peace or war, by 
mere personal motives. We only 
mean to assert, that as human nature 
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is constituted, such considerations 
have much influence upon the de- 
cisions of the mind ; and although 
they may not be so powerful as to 
produce any particular determina- 
tion by themselves, still, in con- 
junction with other motives, they 
may materially contribute to fii 
the waverings of irresolution, by 
leading to the immediate adoption 
of decisive measures. It require! 
no argument to convince us, that 
the emperor of Russia possesses 
tod much magnanimity or charac- 
ter, to allow any decision which 
may sensibly affect the interest* 
the happiness, and the prosperity 
of his own subjects, or of Europe 
in general, to be prompted by feel- 
ings of personal resentment or dis- 
gust. On the contrary, his con- 
1 duct appears to be regulated and 
determined by principles of justice 
and moderation ; and should hit 
imperial majesty resort to arms, it 
will be in defence of the general 
interests of Europe, and not for the 
promotion of any objects connected 
with a narrow and selfish systedx 
of policy. What advantage, bht 
that which is necessarily compre- 
hended in the establishment of the 
general security and_p£rmanent 
tranquillity of Europe, can Russia 
expeet to derive from taking any 
share in a contest with France? 
To assist in rescuing the states of 
the continent from impending sub- 
jugation, to assert in arms the 
rights and the law of nations, to 
restrain the ambition and check 
the spirit of aggrandizement which 
impel the French government to 
menace the safety and disturb the 
repose of the neighbouring powers : 
— these are the great objects for the 
accomplishment of which alone, 
should Russia take an active in- 
terest in the present dispute, she 
will have recourse to arms. The 
- ixnmc- 
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immediate security of her own do- 
minions is no where endangered : 
she can desire no new acquisitions 
of territory, for her dominions 
more than doubly exceed the ex- 
tent of the Roman empire in 
the most flourishing period of 
its existence. From France she 
has nothing to apprehend ; and 
from any impression which she 
may be able, in conjunction with 
Austria, to make on the possessions 
of the common enemy, she has no 
expectation of any advantage, but 
that of participating in the glory 
of establishing the general safety 
flf Europe upon a firm and dura- 
ble foundation. Such -disinterested 
and liberal views naturally increased 
the desire which the British govern- 
ment was known to entertain, of 
obtaining, if possible, the co-opera- 
tion of Russia, in order to bring 
the present war to a just and ho- 
nourable issue. 

M. d’OubriPs request to be 
supplied with' passports to quit 
Paris, and the formal declaration 
of a cessation of all diplomatic 
intercourse between Russia and 
France, naturally gave rise to an 
©pinion, that the hostile disposition 
manifested by the court of Peters- 
burg]! was favourable to the views 
of tliis country, with respect to the 
formation of a continental alliance. 
The conduct pursued by the king 
of Sweden also contributed to 
strengthen this opinion. x It was 
not, however, till the commence- 
ment of September, that the ru- 
mour of an alliance became the 
subject of general discussion ; and 
abopt the middle of October, all un- 
certainty with regard to the negoci- 
ation of an offensive and defensive 
treaty with Russia, was supposed to; 
be removed. Although an alliance 
with this cabinet acquires a great 
degree of importance, when ren- 
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dered subsidiary to an alliance 
with one of the two great powers 
of Germany, yet, as the establish- 
ment of such relations with the 
court of Petersburgh might even- 
tually lead to a more intimate po- 
litical connection with Prussia or 
Austria, it seemed to be in every 
respect desirable. But the first 
proceedings of Russia, instead of 
appearing to be conducive to this 
object, created some uneasiness 
at Vienna. The augmentation of 
the number of the Russian troops 
in the republic of the Seven Islands 
was at first viewed by the Austrian 
cabinet with some degree of jea- 
lousy. Hopes were, notwithstand- 
ing this circumstance, entertained 
by the British government, that 
an ‘alliance with Russia might be 
productive of the greatest advan- 
tages, by encouraging the conti- 
nental powers to resist the- en- 
croachments of France. It was 
expected, that if they united for the 
accomplishment of an object so 
essentially connected with the pro- 
sperity and independence of their 
respective dominions, all suspicion 
and jealousy would be laid aside ; 
and that their co-operation would 
be distinguished by disinterested- 
ness and zeal. With these views, 
the present ministry ardently de- 
sired the establishment of more in- 
timate relations with the cabinet 
of St. Petersburgh ; and towards 
the conclusion of the year, it was 
the general opinion that they had 
fully succeeded in the negociation 
of a treaty of offensive and defen- 
sive alliance. 

With respect to occurrences 
more immediately of a* domestic 
nature, it does not occur to us 
that any arose, within the year, of 
very prominent "importance. It 
may not, however, be altogether 
improper to make a few observa- 
tions 
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dons on the letters of the lords 
Redesdale and FingaL These 
letters, it appears, were published 
without the concurrence of the par- 
ties 5 at least without the autho- 
rity of lord Redesdale. Their 
contents excited a very consider- 
able degree of interest ; but, it is 
to be apprehended, that the im- 
pression which they produced had 
not the effect of strengthening the 
attachment of the catholics to his 
majesty’s government. A want of 
confidence in their loyalty is expres- 
sed in the letters of lord Redesdale. 
How far grounds for such suspicion 
may really have existed, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to determine. Facts 
may have been communicated to 
his lordship which might fully jus- 
tify a partial distrust. But those 
who have witnessed the loyal and 
patriotic exertions of the great body 
of the catholics of Ireland, in cir- 
cumstances of critical emergency, 
will hesitate, or rather j-efose, to 
believe that they are deservedly 
exposed to general distrust. When, 
however, it is recollected, that his 
lordship was the mover of the bill 
which gave the catholics a partici- 
pation of some of the valuable 
privileges of the British constitution, 
it cannot be imagined that he 
would at once suspect the senti- 
ments anfL proceedings of a very 
numerous f class of individuals, 
whose views and interests he had 
exerted himself to promote, with- 
out some strong , grounds of dissa- 
tisfaction: in . the absence of the 
documents upon which the distrust 
expressed by lord Redesdale is 
probably founded, it is quite im- 
possible to say to what extent such 
opinions might, at that time, have 
been reasonably entertained. But 
&s this correspondence has been the 
subject of much severe animad- 
version, we are desirous, without 
assuming the character either 
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of zealous apologists, or of acri- 
monious censors, to offer upon 
these letters a few temperate ob- 
servations. * 

In attempting to form an im- 
partial judgment on the merits of 
this case, it is material that the 
political situation of Ireland, when 
the correspondence originated, 
should not be overlooked. Al- 
though many months had not 
elapsed from the period of the re. 
commencement of hostilities, yet 
the alarm of invasion was perhaps 
at no period of the war more 
general than in the month of 
August, in the preceding year. 
Ireland was more especially sup- 
posed to be the part of the British 
empire most liable to attack ; and 
one of the strongest^ grounds for 
this opinion was the known ex- 
istence of partial discontent. It 
was, therefore, in Ireland, where 
an attack was thought most likely 
to be attempted ; for it was there, 
if any where, the enemy had some 
chance of co-operation. The la- 
mentable insurrection of the 23d of 
July furnished an additional argu- 
ment in support of this belief, and 
could not fail to give occasion to 
suspect that many of the catholics 
were disposed to effect a change in 
the government of Ireland. Shortly 
after this* abortive attempt, which 
>vas marked by the commission of 
many horrible atrocities, lord Fin- 
gal, in conformity to his lordship’s 
request, was appointed by the Irish 
chancellor a magistrate for the 
bounty of Meath. When lord 
Redesdale transmitted the warrant 
for this purpose, his lordship, im- 
pressed with the importance of the 
duties which a nobleman of the 
Roman catholic religion had un- 
dertaken to perform, and giving 
him ample credit for very ex- 
tensive influence among the mem- 
bers of the Romish persuasion, ap- 
pears 
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pears to have conceived it a fit op- 
portunity to point out to lord 
Fingal the expediency of exerting 
himself for the preservation of toe 
public peace. His lordship* at the 
same time, entered very fully into 
explanation of the reasons which, 
in his opinion, particularly required 
the most active vigilance. But in 
stating to lord Fingal the nature 
of the very important duties which 
.his lordship had voluntarily under- 
taken to discharge, lord Redesdale 
particularly dwelt upon the neces- 
sity of most strongly inculcating 
amid enforcing the great duty of 
allegiance. After establishing it 
as a principle, that no duty of re- 
ligion was contrary to the duty of 
allegiance, his lordship proceeds to 
observe, that many of the highest 
ministers of the Roman persuasion 
inculcate, that all who differ from 
them in religious opinions, are to 
be considered as guilty of defection 
from the see of Rome '; in other 
words, guilty qf rebellion. It can- 
not, therefore, be expected that 
vulgar men should think them- 
selves bound by any tie of allegi- 
ance to his majesty, who is thus 
represented to them as guilty of a 
breach of what is termed a higher 
duty of allegiance. 

When lord Redesdale, actuated 
without doubt by the purest senti- 
ments of patriotism and religion, 
addressed these observations to a 
Roman catholic nobleman, it did 
not occur to his lordship, that, 
without sonie qualification, they 
might easily be construed into an 
aspersion upon the faith and the 
loyalty of the whole body of the 
catholics of Ireland. Nor, to an 
individual attached to any parti- 
cular persuasion, couhl any radical 
objection to his fundamental tenets 
be stated, without either wounding 
his feelings, or provoking a reply. 
A very important distinction, too. 


between spiritual and temporal 
allegiance, seems altogether to have 
escaped the attention of his lord- 
ship ; or, at least, if it be admitted 
that such a distinction exists, his 
lordship does not appear to al}ow 
the catholics the merit of regulat- 
ing their actions accordingly. On 
the contrary, those who profess the 
Roman religion consider, appa- 
rently in lord Redesdale’s opinion, 
that their allegiance to the see of 
Rome absolves them from tempo- 
ral allegiance to his majesty. There 
is, however, the strongest presump- 
tion that this is by no means the 
case. For the Roman catholics 
of Ireland, so far as we have had 
it in our power to collect any in- 
formation respecting their religi- 
ous and civil opinions, profess only 
a spiritual allegiance to the pope, 
but acknowledge a temporal alle- 
giance to his majesty. Indeed, in 
lord Fingal’s answer, it is expressly 
stated, that the doctrine of allegi- 
ance is perfectly understood, and 
unceasingly preached by the clergy ; 
and that the loyalty and allegiance 
of the catholics would oblige them to 
resist even the head of tne see of 
Rome, if it were possible that he 
should land in Ireland with an in- 
vading army. 

This assurance, however, did not 
appear to satisfy lord Redesdale ; 
and as the correspondence with the 
earl of Fingal proceeded, his lord- 
ship expressed his persuasion, that 
the want of true Christian charity 
had been the real cause of all the 
unfortunate events -which of late 
had disgraced that country; that 
the Roman catholics, instead of 
being taught to live in charity with 
all men, were unfortunately in- 
structed to exercise a very con- 
fined charity, being told they are 
exclusively members of the church 
of Christ ; and that doctor Troy 
and doctor Hussey had strenuous- 
ly * 
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ly insisted on the exclusive doc- 
trine. From this, his lordship infers, 
that as long as the priests of the see 
of Rome shall think fit to hold up 
to their flocks, that all who do not 
yield obedience to that see are 
guilty of rebellion against it ; are 
not to be considered as members 
of the church of Christ ; and there- 
fore are not, in the eyes of the 
vulgar at least, to be considered as 
Christians ; they never will bear 
Christian charity towards those who 
are so represented ; and will never 
bC loyal and dutiful subjects of a 
king, thus held out to them as 
himself £ rebel. 

It must be confessed, there ap- 
pears to have been some foundation 
for apprehending that the princi- 
ples of exclusive charity and alle- 

f iance might, in some instances, 
ave been inculcated by the clergy. 
For the earl of Fingal acknow- 
ledges that he cannot attempt to 
vindicate all those who, at different 
times, have addressed the catholics. 
The late exhortations, however, 
his lordship says, were intended 
and calculated to inspire senti- ' 
ments of loyalty, obedience, and 
Christian charity. Such instruc- 
tions he had constantly heard given 
by the catholic clergy to their 
flocks ; nothing to excite ill-will or 
dislike to any person on account of 
his religious belief, but the most 
perfect brotherly love and affection 
to all. But even if the. principles 
of exclusive charity were occasion- 
ally preached to the catholics, ob- 
jectionable as such principles are ; 
if they were inculcated only gene- 
rally and speculatively, they were 
not likely to produce any very ma- 
terial injury. The consequences 
which they involve are not so appa- 
rently obvious, as they are repre- 
sented to be in his lordship’s infer- 
ences. Before an ignorant catholic 


discovers a rebel in the august 
head of the British empire, a long 
process of false and sophistical 
reasoning is necessary to conduct 
his mind to so absurd a conclusioa. 
The tenets of every religion may- 
be divided into those which are 
purely speculative, and those which 
peremptorily dictate a certain line 
of conduct. The maxim of exclu- 
sive charity may belong to the spe- 
culative tenets of the Romish faith ; 
but the adaptation of moral con- 
duct to such a principle, in the 
present enlightened period, is alto- 
gether impracticable. The com- 
mon interchange of services, which 
constantly takes place in the inter- 
course between catholics and pro- 
testants, sufficiently demonstrates, 
that exclusive charity is not a prac-, 
tical tenet of the Roman church. 
Far otherwise is the fact ; even the 
language of the pastoral letters 
of their bishops proves this to be 
the case. Besides, the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, in which the fullest coincn 
dence prevails among catholics and 
protestants, are in direct opposi- 
tion to such a limitation of charity. 
The exclusive doctrine may some- 
times be inculcated by the priests 
of the Romish persuasion ; but this 
is not the general practice of tile 
great body of the clergy. Some 
members of our own church do not 
always rigidly adhere to the prac- 
tical tenets of the established reli- 
gion of the country ; but would it 
not be unjust* on this account, to 
accuse so respectable a body as the 
clergy of this country, of the folly 
of attempting to inculcate many of 
the absurdities of speculative theo- 
l°gy? 

It is unnecessary for us to enter 
more fully into this subject. We 
have already stated the fundamen- 
tal points upon which lord Redes- 

dale 
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dale and the earl of Fingal are at 
issue. The former cpnceives that 
the allegiance of the catholics to 
the see of Rome is regarded by 
them as paramount to their alle- 
giance to his majesty ; and that the 
doctrine of exclusive charity is so 

f enerally inculcated as to afford 
ut little expectation, that the sen- 
timent^ of those of the people of 
Ireland who adhere to the see of 
Rome, towards those who refuse 
obedience to it, may be conducive 
to their living together in peace. 
The earl of Fingal, on the contrary, 
represents the temporal allegiance 
of die catholics to his majesty, as 
considered by them, to be para- 
mount to their temporal allegiance 
to the see of Rome, and declares, 
that the doctrines of the priests of 
the Romish persuasion, instead of 
impressing on the catholics the 
limited benevolence of exclusive 
charity, exhort them to die exercise 
of the most perfect brotherly love 
and affection to all mankind. 

It is the more difficult to pro- 
nounce an impartial judgment on 
the statements before us, since the 
whole of the correspondence was 
not published. Where religious 
differences exist, and imaginary 
political grievances are endured, it 
is by no means uncommon to em- 
ploy religion as an instrument to 
promote political ends. Upon 
this ground alone, lord Redesdale 
might readily suspect, especially at 
a time when an insurrectionary 
disposition was known not to have 
entirely subsided, that the disaf- 
fected amongst the catholic clergy 
might occasionally take advantage 
of the ignorance and credulity of 
the lower orders of their persua- 
sion, and impress upon their minds 
sentiments unfavourable to loyalty. 
This suspicion might have, been, in 
a great measure, confirmed by re- 


presentations, whether true or false# 
made to his lordship in too general 
terms. The designs of a catholic 
enemy against that part of the 
British empire, might have had the 
effect of communicating a stronger 
apprehension of danger from th£ 
suspected dissemination of disloyal 
sentiments. In a situation of af- 
fairs in which every circumstance 
connected with public danger 
might have presented itself to the 
mind in the vivid colours of exag- 
geration, it was by no means sur- 
prising, that a nobleman holding a 
situation of such high importance 
and responsibility as that of chan- 
cellor of Ireland, should express 
the greatest anxiety to resort to 
every possible measure adapted to 
maintain the preservation of the 
public peace. It was, therefore, 
difficult, in conveying instructions 
to a catholic nobleman, who, from 
patriotic motives alone, had soli- 
cited to be appointed a magistrate, 
to avoid insisting on the import- 
ance of inculcating a paramount 
allegiance to his majesty, if his 
lordship had received certain infor- 
mation that a different doctrine 
was generally promulgated by 
the priests of the Romish church. 
That it was at the same time pro- 
per to enter into a religious dis- 
cussion of various tenets of die ca- 
tholic faith, and to express an ap- 
prehension of a general political 
disaffection among the adherents 
of the see of Rome, arising from 
die very principles of their religious 
creed, but few perhaps will be in- 
clined to admit. Zeal, even in the 
best of causes, may sometimes ex- 
ceed its proper boundaries ; and 
whatever is objectionable in this 
correspondence may probably have 
originated solely from an unlimited 
anxiety to preseive entire the in- 
ternal tranquillity of Ireland. 

CHAP. 
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e H A P. VIII. 

IV ar tn India — Immediate Cause of Hostilities — System of Policy formerly 
pursued by the Marquis Cornwallis adopted by tbe Governor-General — 
The Embarrassments of tbe Peisbwah favourable to tbe Prosecution of this 
System — Alliance between tbe British Governm ; nt and tbe Peisbwah — v 
Proceedings of Dowlut Rao Scindiab in consequence of the Conclusion of 
this Alliance — Scindiab' s Views of Encroachment upon the Peisbwah' s 
Authority — Proceedings and Views of tbe Rajah of Bet ar — Statement of 
the Foundation of tbe Pretensions of Scindiab and the Rajah of Berar to 
tbe Supreme Authority in tbe Marbatta Empire — Concise ' Historical View 
of tbe Establishment of this Empire — Examination of tbe Independent Right 
of tbe Peisbwah to conclude Treaties with Foreign Powers — Actual State of 
tbe Peisbwah' s Authority — Statement of tbe Combined Forces of Scindiab and 
tbe Rajah of Berar assembled on the Frontier of tbe Soubabdar of tbe 
Dekan — Discussions with Scindiab and tbe Rajah of Berar on tbe Subject 
of withdrawing their Armies to their respective Stations — Authentic In- 
tel igence of tbe hostile Designs of these Chieftains — Statement of the Extent 
of Monsieur Perron's territorial Power ; — and of tbe Forces of the Enemy- 
Amount and Distribution of tbe British Forces — Plan of tbe Campaign — 
Commencement of Hostilities in tbe Dekan — Tbe Fortress of Abmednuggur 
taken by Assault — Tbe Fortress of Jalnapoor attacked and carried — Deci- 
sive Battle of Assye — Surrender of Boorbanpoor and tbe Hill-Fort of 
Asseergbur — Military Operations in tbe Province of Gazer at — Fort 
of Baroach stormed and carried — Surrender of Champoneer and tbe 
Fort of Powangbur — Invasion of tbe Province^ of Cuttucb — Surrender of 
Manickpatam, tbe Pagoda of J a g^ernaut, Balasore and Soorong — Reduc- 
tion of .tbe Fort of B /rabutty- — Military Operations on tbe North-west 
Frontier of Oude — Battle of Coel — Ally-Gbur taken by Assault — Monsieur 
Perron's Resignation — Affair at Shekoabad — Battle of Debli , and Sur- 
render of tbe City and Forts of Debli — Restoration of tbe Emperor Sbab 
Aulum — Expulsion of tbe Enemy from tbe Province of Bundelcund — Sur- 
render of tbe Town and Fort of Agra — Decisive Battle of Laswaree — ■ 
Concise Recapitulation of tbe Achievements of tbe British Arms from the 
Commencement to the End of tbe Campaign — Statement of tbe beneficial 
Consequences likely to result from the successful Termination of tbe IVar, 
and Treaties concluded with tbe principal Mar hat l a Chieftains — Refections 
on these Events . 


HILEwewere thus prepar- 
ing for the prosecution of the 
war with France, information was 
received! by his majesty’s govern- 
ment of the termination of hosti- 
lities in India. The news of this 
2 * 


happy event diffused a more general 
satisfaction, in consequence of its en- 
tirely removing tlife apprehension 
which many were inclined to en- 
tertain, that we were engaged in 
an arduous contest with several of 
i * . j the 
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the most formidable of the native 
powers, without any well-grounded 
expectation of ultimate success. 
This apprehension seemed to de- 
rive its origin from an opinion, that 
the extension of our dominion in 
India must finally weaken our 
power in that distant quarter of the 
globe. As every victory is sup- 
posed to be purchased with a dimi- 
nution of our military resources, so 
it is conceived that every new ac- 
quisition of territory, necessarily 
requiring an increase in our 

r emanent regular force, must 
ave the effect of rendering our 
possessions less secure ; since our 
line of frontier is thus extended, 
while our means of preservation 
and defence are diminished. It 
cannot be denied, that such an 
opinion is not deficient in plausibi- 
lity. But it should be remember- 
ed, that conquests are achieved by 
a destruction of part of the re- 
sources of the enemy. The ques- 
tion of political strength or weak- 
ness, therefore, is entirely relative. 
The conquering power must for a 
time preserve its relative superiori- 
ty ; and, upon the admission that 
this relative strength or weakness 
is not liable to any material fluctu- 
ation, the acquisition of territory 
is not accompanied with a pro- 
portionate insecurity of possession. 

But whatever sentiments may 
prevail on this subject, or whatever 
difference of opinion may arise with 
respect to the expediency or jus- 
tice of the war with the confede- 
rated Marhatta chieftains, no one 
can deny that it was conducted 
With extraordinary judgment and 
vigor, and that the events to 
which it gave rise, exhibit a series 
of brilliant achievements and splen- 
did victories, which cannot be 
contemplated without emotions of 
national pride and glory. If, 


upon inquiry into the immediate 
cause and objects of the war, it 
shall appear, that the sword has 
been unsheathed in India in vindica- 
tion of the just rights of our allies, 
and for the preservation of the me- 
naced security of the dominions 
of the company, we shall review 
with still greater satisfaction the 
rapid progress of the British arms 
in the splendid career of victory. 
To form a deliberate and impar- 
tial judgment on the origin of this 
contest, and to determine how far 
it supplied a sufficient and justifi- 
able cause of war, it will be neces- 
sary dispassionately to examine the 
proceedings of the belligerent par- 
ties previously to the commence- 
ment of hostilities. 

According to the statement of 
the marquis of Wellesley, the im- 
mediate cause of the war was the 
refusal of the confederated Mar- 
hatta chieftains to separate and 
to withdraw to their usual stations, 
within their respective territories, 
the armies which they had assem- 
bled and united on the frontier of 
our ally the soubahdar of the De- 
kan, after having declared, that 
the intention of mat junction was 
to decide whether there should be 
peace or war with the British go- 
vernment and its allies. The de- 
termination of the chieftains to 
maintain this position was regarded 
by the noble marquis as a manifest 
indication of a design to frustrate 
by hostilities, or by the terror of 
their arms, the operation of the al- 
liance concluded between the Bri- 
tish government and the Peishwah, 
and to disturb the tranquillity of 
the dominions of the Nizam, and 
ultimately of those of the company. 
The union of the confederate 
forces, and their commanding and 
menacing position, afforded every 
advantage to the chieftains in pit* 
securing 
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securing the hostile designs which 
they had manifested, and enabled 
them to hold in their hands the 
issues of peace and war, and to ar- 
bitrate the fate i of the Dekan ac- 
cording to their interests or caprice. 
The position and state of Scindiah’s 
forces* under the command of 
French officers in Hindostan, and 
the machinations of Monsieur Per- 
ron with the adjoining states, and* 
with the subjects of the company 
and of the vizier, manifested addi- 
tional proofs of the hostile designs 
of the confederates, and furnished 
those chieftains with additional 
means of prosecuting such designs. 

Such are stated by the marquis 
of Wellesley to be the grounds 
which constituted a just, distinct, 
and lawful cause' of war. If im- 
plicit confidence be placed in the 
accuracy and fairness of this repre- 
sentation, it would be difficult to 
dispute the existence of a legiti- 
mate object of hostility. It should, 
however, always be recollected, that 
in the investigation of the offgin of 
the war in India, we are unfortu- 
nately obliged, in a great measure, 
to form our opinion upon docu- 
ments supplied by only one of the 
belligerent parties. On the other 
hand, the wisdom and moderation 
displayed by the noble marquis in 
the late war against Tippoo Sul- 
taun, presumptively guaranty the 
correctness and fidelity of the re- 
presentation. The judgment may 
he further assisted by an investiga- 
tion of the discussions which took 
place antecedently to the rupture 
with the Marhatta chieftains. 

It may be proper to exhibit, in a 
distinct and connected form, all the 
material circumstances which pro- 
duced .a dissolution of die relations 
of amity between the British go- 
vernment and the confederated 
chieftains, Dowlut Rao Scindi'ah, 
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and the rajah of Berar. But, in 
the first place, it is important that 
the system of policy pursued by the. 
governor-general should be con- 
cisely explained. It differs, in- 
deed, but little from the system 
formerly adopted by the marquis 
Cornwallis : — to weaken the Mar- 
hatta power, or, what produces 
the same effect, to strengthen the 
British dominion by a defensive 
alliance with some of the most 
considerable chieftains of that con- 
federacy. In forming a defensive 
alliance with the Marhatta power 
against the sovereign of Mysore^ 
lord Cornwallis formerly resorted 
to the acknowledged suprenie au- 
thority of the peishwah, as the best 
foundation for such an alliance. 
His lordship, therefore, negotiated 
and concluded, on the 1 st of June 
1790, the treaty of Poohnah with 
the peishwah, without reference to 
any of the subordinate chieftains. 
It is to be observed, that the power 
of the peishwah has, for many years 
past, been acknowledged by all the 
feudatory states composing the 
Marhatta power, and universally 
by all the other states of India, to 
be the constitutional representative 
of the sovereign executive autho- 
rity of the Marhatta empire. The 
principal chieftains have been re- 
garded as the feudatory subjects 
and officers of the peishwah’s go- 
vernment . But previously to the 
late hostilities in Mysore, the usur- 
pation of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, of 
whose military power the most ef- 
ficient part was under the command 
and influence of* French adven- 
turers, had in effect dissolved the 
alliance formed by lord Cornwallis 
with the Marhatta power upon the 
basis of the peishwah’s paramount 
authority. The destruction of the 
hostile power of Mysore, in the 
year 1799> accompanied with the 
P formation 
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formation of an alliance with the 
court of Hyderabad, had left, 
among the native states in India, 
no power any way hostile to the 
British government, excepting the 
Marhattas. These states, however, 
without the assistance of an Euro- 
pean ally, or without a general 
confederacy of the feudal chiefs of 
the empire, under the direction of 
a skilful, active, and enterprising 
leader, could scarcely ever become 
formidable to the British power in 
India. 

In conformity to a sy stem of po- 
licy, similar indeed to that which 
lord Cornwallis had formerly adopt- 
ed, the marquis of Wellesley en- 
deavoured to effect such an ar- 
rangement, as should prevent a 
general union of the Marhatta 
states, by which the tranquillity of 
our possessions, or of those of our 
allies, might be menaced. He 
therefore directed his attention to 
The establishment of a general de- 
fensive system. For this object 
the treaty concluded with the ni- 
V.am in 18()0, appeared to lay a 
suitable foundation, and several of 
the Marhatta states were invited to 
enter into subsidiary engagements 
with the British government, in 
Order that they might receive pro- 
tection from a general alliance. 
Upon this principle, a subsidiary 
treaty was concluded with 7 the 
guikwar. That chieftain, there- 
fore, J>eCame attached to the com- 
pany, and his alliance secured to 
them an important territorial ac- 
quisition in the maritime province 
of Guzerat. But the most efficient 
arrangement for the security of our 
possessions appeared to be an in- 
timate alliance with the peishwah, 
the acknowledged sovereign power 
of the Marhatta empire ; which, at 
.the same time that it would render 
our influence and resources the main 
2 - 


support of that power, might hafft 
the effect of preserving a due ba- 
lance between the several states 
composing the Marhatta confede- 
racy, ana would probably prevent 
an union dangerous to the safety of 
the British possessions. The po- 
licy of accomplishing such a. sy- 
stem of alliances is manifestly con- 
firmed, bv the necessity of prevent- 
ing the French government from 
extending its authority within the 
peninsula of Hindustan. It may 
preclude the occurrence of such in- 
ternal convulsions, as would afford 
to France a favourable opportunity 
for effecting her ambitious designs. 
The views of the French govern- 
ment tfould, under such circum- 
stances, be materially favoured by 
the strength and efficiency of the 
force of Monsieur Perron, whose 
territorial dominion extended to 
the most vulnerable part of our 
north-western frontier of Hindos- 
tan. Besides, the power and in- 
fluence of Monsieur Perron became 
more important, from the circum- 
stance of his holding the person and 
nominal authority of the unfortu- 
nate Shah Aulum, the deposed 
Moghul emperor, in the most ab- 
ject and degrading subjection. 

Under all these circumstances, 
the governor-general conceived it 
expedient to endeavour to establish 
such a connection between the 
peishwah and the British govern- 
ment, as might secure the stability 
and efficiency of the peishwah’s au- 
thority, under the protectidn of the 
British power, but without affecting 
the interests or the rights of the feu- 
datory chieftains of the Marhatta 
empire. Several efforts for that 
purpose had failed of success. 
Their failure was attributable to 
the ascendancy over the counsel* 
of the pekhwan, which was main- 
tained by iScindiah, who, at the 
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same time that he was jealous of 
the British power, was actuated by 
an inordinate desire of usurping 
the same authority at Poohnah, 
the capital of the peishwah’s do- 
minions, which Holkar was prepar- 
ing to seize. It is remarkable that 
the peishwah, notwithstanding the 
many and evident advantages which 
he would derive from an alliance 
with the British government, ob- 
stinately persisted in refusing to ac- 
cede to the moderate and salutary 
propositions which were offered to 
nis acceptance, until his authority 
was subverted, his country and 
capital abandoned to devastation 
and plunder, and he himself ex- 
pelled from Poohnah, by Hol- 
kar, his feudatory chieftain. But 
when Scindiah perceived that his 
separate dominions and hereditary 
interests would be exposed by the 
eventual success of Holkar, he no 
longer opposed the alliance of the 
peishwah with the company, but 
left his highness at liberty to em- 
brace the British protection. It 
was not, however, before Holkar 
had actually arrived, at the head 
of .a large army, in the neighbour- 
hood of Poohnah, that he at all 
consented to the govemor-generaPs 
propositions. 

The combined army of the peish- 
wah and ef Scindiah marched from 
Poohnah for the purpose of encoun- 
tering Holkaris force. On the 25th 
of October 1802, the two arniies en- 
gaged,; the combined army was 
totally defeated, and Holkar took 
possession of the peishwah’ s capi- 
tal. On the same day, his high- 
ness sent his minister to the Bristish 
resident, desiring the establishment 
of a subsidiary force of six batta- 
lions of sepoys, with the usual com- 
pliment of artillery, and conveying 
a sunmtd, or grant, for territory to 
the annual amount of twentydive 


lacs of rupees, to be ceded in per- 
petuity to the company, for the 
payment of 'that force. The resi- 
dent was at the same time assured 
of tbe peishwah’s earnest desire to 
conclude, with the least possible 
delay, a general defensive alliance 
with the honourable company, 
upon the principles of the treaty 
concluded at Hyderabad in the 
month of October 1800. A treaty 
to this effect was concluded at Bas- 
sein the 31st of December 1802, or 
the 5th of Ramzaura, A. H. 1217. 

The aid which the peishwah so- 
licited was immediately granted. 
His highness was in consequence 
restored, by means of this assist- 
ance, to the exercise of his authority 
in his territorial dominions ; and 
the engagements which he after- 
wards contracted with the British 
government were calculated to se- 
cure his rights and independence 
against the future designs of any 
foreign or domestic enemy. Nor 
did these engagements contain any 
stipulations injurious to the just 
rights of the feudatory chieftains 
of the Marhatta empire, but pro- 
vided additional security for the 
unmolested exercise of those rights. 
It is of importance to remark, that 
three months after the conclusion 
of the treaty, Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
distinctly expressed his approbar 
tion of the measures which had 
been adopted for the restoration 
of the peishwah’ s authority; and 
upon a copy of the treaty of Bas* 
sein being pul into his hands, with 
an assurance that it was merely of 
a defensive nature, he admitted that 
it was not injurious either to his 
own rights, or to those of tjie feu# 
datory chieftains. After some dis* 
cussion, he also admitted, that the 
peishwah possessed the right to 
conclude the treaty of Bass ein, 
without the concurrence of the 
P 2 feudatory 
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feudatory Marhatta chieftains. It to conclude, even by the direct ad- 
appears, however, that he was in mission of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 
some degree mortified at not hav- These and other indications of 
ing been consulted. As guarantee hostility induced the British go- 
to the treaty of Salbye, he expected vernment to require that Scindiah 
this mark of attention. Notwith- andxthe rajah ot Berar should re- 
standing this acknowledgment of tire w ith their armies to their usual 
Scindiah’s, with respect to the ope- stations in Beraf and the north ot 
ration of the treaty of Bassein, he Hindostan. It was at the same 
still persisted in soliciting the junc- time proposed, that the British 
tion of the rajah of Berar, with the army in the Dekan should also re- 
whole body of his forces, for the tire in a similar manner. But be- 
avowed purpose of deciding the fore we explain the nature of the 
question of peace or war ; or, in discussions which took place rela- 
other words, of eventually employ- tive to the withdrawing of all these 
ing their united power and re- forces to their usual positions, it 
sources to invade our territories may be necessary to state the pre- 
and those of our allies, and to sub- cise views of Scindiah and the ra- 
vert the arrangements concluded j ah of Berar, and the motives which 
at Bassein between the British go- induced them to assume a hostile 
vernment and the peishwah. In attitude. 

compliance with the solicitations of The proceedings of Scindiah, 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, the rajah siiice his accession to the domi- 
ef Berar, commenced his march, in nions of his uncle Madhajee Scin- 
order to effect the proposed junc- diah, have manifested a systematic 
tion of their numerous armies, and design of acquiring an ascendancy 
to maintain a menacing position on in the Marhatta state; It was upon 
the frontier of the nizam, the ally the ruins of the peishwah’s autho- 
of the British government. : rity that he intended to establish . 

The marquis of Wellesley di- his supremacy. The government 
stinctly states, that the hostile mea- and person of the peishwah have 
sures of these chieftains were not long been subjected to the de- 
adopted with a view cither to de- grading control of Scindiah, who, 
fend their own rights and interests for a considerable period of time, 
against any apprehended aggies- had remained with a numerous 
Sion, or to secure the protection army in the vicinity of his capital, 
and internal settlement of their own At the commencement even of the 
possessions in, the vicinity of the last war between the company and 
fiizam’s dominions. Their mea- the sovereign of Mysore, die usur- 
ies, on the contrary, are stated to pation of Scindiah existed in full 
have been avowedly concerted to force. His influence in the Mar- 
carry into effect dieir eventual re- hatta empire, at that crisis, de- 
solution of undertaking a war of prived die British government of 
aggression against the British go- every advantage which might have 
vernment and its allies, with a view arisen from the nominal alliance 
to usurp the authority of the peish- with die peishwah. It moreover 
fvah, and to destroy a treaty, the supported the cause of Tippoo Sul- 
tendency of which they hadenot taun, and menaced the niiaraY 
arraigned, and which the peishwah dominions previously to the ex- 
was acknowledged to be competent pulsion of the French fromHyder- 
* abad 
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abad in October 1798, and subse- 
quently in 1799, while the nizam’s 
contingent was actually employed 
with the British forces in the com- 
mon cause of the triple alliance 
against Tippoo Sultaun. Nothing 
but the direct interposition of the 
Britisb^overmnent prevented Scin- 
ch ah, at that time, from attempt- 
ing the actual invasion of the ni- 
zam’s dominions. The courts of 
Poohnah and Hyderabad were 
nevertheless influenced by the ter- 
ror of his arms. But the success- 
ful progress of Jeswunt Rao Hol- 
kar, in the north of Hindostan, 
compelled him to retire from Pooh- 
nah, in the year 1800, for the pro- 
tection of his own territories. Hoi- 
kar, however, completely succeeded 
in establishing his authority at Pooh- 
nah, and, as we have already stated, 
entirely defeated Scindiah* s troops, 
in the month pf October 1802. 
This event required the utmost 
exertion of his power against his 
victorious enemy. 

The marquis of Wellesley ex- 
presses his conviction, that if Scin- 
diah had succeeded in subverting 
the power of Holkar, he would 
certainly have taken advantage of 
that success, in order to establish 
his own authority in the state of 
Poohnah. Had he reinstated the 
peishwah Bajee Rao in his govern- 
ment, or raised another to the mus- 
nud, it would have been merely to 
have constituted him the pageant 
of his own power. If the disposi- 
tion of the other chieftains of the 
Marhatta empire should have en- 
couraged an expectation of ac- 
quiescence, it is more than proba- 
ble he would have usurped the su- 
preme ministerial authority in his 
own name. t Such a determination, 
it is to be remarked, has in no in- 
stance been avowed by Scindiah. 
It is only inferred from the uniform 
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tenour of his conduct, his personal 
character, habits, and disposition, 
and the invariable principles , of 
Asiatic policy. These considera- 
tions fender it impossible to sup- 
pose that he would have aban- 
doned the absolute power which 
he would have acquired by the 
entire subversion of Holkar’s usur- 
pation. Nor was it to be expected 
that he would have adopted the 
liberal policy of restoring the exiled 
peishwah to the exercise of his su- 
preme authority. 

These suspicions are not removed 
by the circumstance of Scindiah’s 
soliciting the co-operation of the 
British forces for the restoration of 
the peishwah. For this assistance 
was requested after the signal suc- 
cess of Holkar had produced a 
well-founded alarm. There is, 
according to the governor-gene- 
ral’s statement, reason to believe, 
that he hoped with this aid to suc- 
ceed against Holkar, without sus- 
- pending or defeating his project of 
restoring his own undue ascendancy 
at Poohnah upon a more extensive 
basis. For it appears that the 
active and powerful exertions em- 
ployed by the British government, 
at the express solicitation of the 
peishwah, for his highness’s com- 
plete restoration to his supreme au- 
thority, were neither desired nor 
expected by Scindidh. The resto- 
ration of the peishwah, under Bri- 
tish protection, Scindiah was per- 
fectly aware, would have the effect 
of defeating the accomplishment 
of the objects of his ambition, in- 
justice, and rapacity. It was equal- 
ly manifest that a defensive al- 
liance with the peishwah, while it 
secured the stability and efficiency 
of his authority, would diminish the 
influence and power of Scindiah, 
who in his quality of deputy to the 
vaquel ul mutuluk, an office simi- 
P 3 lar 
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lar to that of a regent or viceroy, 
and held by the peishwah, exer- 
cised almost independent powers of 
sovereignty, in the administration 
of the affairs of the nominal Mo- 
ghul empire. Every* arrangement, 
therefore, calculated to weaken the 
dangerous ascendancy of so power- 
ful aqhieftain, would necessarily tend 
to check his ambitious designs, and 
frustrate his projects of usurpation. 
This statement sufficiently explains 
the anxiety of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah to disturb the operation of the 
treaty between the British govern- 
ment and the peishwah, notwith- 
standing his acknowledgment, that 
it was founded in equity and jus- 
tice. 

The motives which induced the 
rajah of Berar to combine his 
forces with those of Scindiah, for 
the purpose of attempting to sub- 
vert the alliance concluded between 
the British government and the 
peishwah, were similar to those 
which actuated the conduct of 
Scindiah. The rajah of Berar 
has always asserted pretensions to 
the supreme authority in the Ma- 
rhatta empire. His pretensions are 
founded on his affinity to the reign- 
in g rajah of Sattarah. He does 
not deny the nominal supremacy 
of the rajstfi of Sattarah, whose au- 
thority is represented by the peish- 
"frah, nor the sovereign executive 
powers annexed to the hereditary 
office of peishwah 5 but he claims 
this office for himself, in right of 
his descent from the family of Sc- 
vajee, the ancestor of the rajah of 
Sattarah, and the founder of the 
Marhatta empire. In the course of 
a conference with the native secre- 
tary of the British resident with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, at so late a 
period as the 14th of June 1803, 
when discussions were proceeding 
relative to the withdrawing of the 


combined Marhatta forces to their 
proper stations, the rajah of Berar 
distinctly and unequivocally avow- 
ed those pretensions. Satisfied that 
the defensive alliance would pre- 
vent the recurrence of any future 
opportunity of accomplishing the 
object of his ambition, he appears 
to have been equally desirous with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah to interrupt 
the operation of that alliance. 

When it is considered that the 
ambition of these chieftains was 
directed to the attainment of the 
same object, it appears to be diffi- 
cult to explain the policy of an union 
which must terminate, should suc- 
cess attend the operations of the 
confederated chieftains, in an open 
rupture. But although their views 
were manifestly incompatible with 
their respective designs, yet the re- 
moval of an obstacle which would 
effectually preclude the success of 
either chieftain, in obtaining an 
ascendancy at Poohnah, consti- 
tuted an object of common interest. 
The governor-general appears to 
consider it probable, that those 
chieftains, sensible that the combi- 
nation of their power afforded the 
only prospect of subverting our al- 
liance with the peishwah, agreed to 
reconcile their contradictory pro- 
jects with a view to a division of 
the whole power and dominion of 
the Marhatta state. Frbm this 
statement, it may be inferred, that 
the cause of the hostile proceed- 
ings of Scindiah and the rajah of 
Berar is decidedly obvious ; al- 
though no just ground of com- 
plaint has been alleged by them 
against the British government, 
nor has any design been imputed 
to us in any degree injurious to the 
security of their acknowledged 
rights and independence. 

. In estimating the relative pre- 
tensions of Scindiah and the rajah 
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of Berar to the supreme authority 
of the Marhatta empire, it must 
be admitted that those of the ra- 
jah have some appearance of a le- 
gitimate foundation, while Scin- 
tiiah’s claims are wholly destitute 
of support. A very concise view 
of the chief powers of the Ma« 
rhatta confederacy will exhibit at 
one view the nature of the preten- 
sions of these chieftains, the foun- 
dation ‘of the supremacy of the , 
peishwah, and the right which he 
alone possesses of concluding se- 
parate engagements with foreign 
states* without consulting the feu- 
datory chieftains. 

Sevajee founded the Mahratta 
empire towards the middle of the 
seventeenth Century. He died on 
the 5th of April 1680, leaving the 
inheritance of his domains to his 
son Sambajee. At the period of 
Sevajee’s death, his territory ex* 
'tended from near Surat, along the 
coast, to the vicinity of the Portu- 
guese districts of Goa, and as far 
mland as the range of hills which 
terminate the Table Land, and 
form the eastern boundary of the 
Kokan. Sambajee’s succession was 
disputed by rajah Ram, a son of 
Sevajee by a former wife. But 
notwithstanding the contests which 
arose for the Mahratta sovereignty, 
and those in which he was engaged 
with the emperor of Hindostan, he 
succeeded in the establishment of 
his authority ; but in the year 1689 
he was barbarously murdered by 
order of the emperor Aurungzebe. 
Sambajee was succeeded by his 
son Sahojee. It was then that the 
first extensive foundations of the 
peishwah’s authority were laid. 
The then minister, or peishwah, 
Ballajee Bishwanaut, gradually as- 
sumed the exercise of all authority 
and power in the state, and w r as in- 
vested with the title of chief civil 


minister by the rajah of Sattarah, 
This title was adopted by the ra- 
jah Sahojee, from the circumstance 
of Sattarah, a fortress situated 
about fifty miles south-east of 
Poohnah, becoming the capital of 
the empire. The descendants of 
Sevajee have since been distin- 
guished by the title of the rajahs 
of Sattarah. 

This form of government still 
subsists ; for, on the death of a 
peishwah, his successor is invested 
by the rajah of Sattarah with the 
ensigns of office. Sahojee died in 
the year 174*0, after a nominal 
reign of fifty years, during the 
latter part of which he shut him- 
self up in Sattarah, and his person 
and government were almost for- 

f otten. During this period the 
larhattas overran and plundered 
the greater part of Hindostan, 
with the exception, however, of 
Bengal, They extended their ter- 
ritories from the Western Sea to 
Orissa, and from Agra to the Car- 
natic, a tract nearly one thousand 
miles long, and seven hundred 
broad, including some of the 
richest and most fertile provinces 
of the pepinsula of India. During 
the reign of Ram Rajah, the suc- 
cessor . of Sahojee, Ba jee Rao, the 
son of the former peishwah, usurp- 
ed the sovereign power. At that 
time Ragojee Bhooslah, the an- 
cestor of the present rajah of Be- 
rar, was the bukshi or commander 
in chief of the forces, and in this 
capacity held the province of Be- 
rar, in Jagheer, When Bajee 
Rao, the peishwah, usurped the 
authority of the rajah of Satta- 
rah, Ragojee Bhooslah usurped 
the government of Berar. He 
continued, however, to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the rajah 
of Sattarah, and the authority of 
the office of peishwah* as the 
P 4? civil 
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civil executive authority of the 
state. 

This division of the empire by 
the chief civil minister and the com- 
mander in chief of the forces, en- 
couraged the usurpation of others. 
The absolute monarchy originally 
established by Sevajee, thus became 
a mere confederacy of chiefs, of 
whom the principal are. the peish- 
wah, the rajah of Berar, the fami- 
lies of Scindiah, Holkar, and the 
guikwar, and a few inferior chief- 
tains. The family of Scindiah 
established themselves in Malwa 
and Candeish, and afterwards ex- 
tended their conquests over a great 
part of the Rajpoot principalities, 
and of the northern parts of Hin- 
dostan. The guikwar family took 
possession of die largest part of 
the Guzerat, while the Holkar 
family established themselves in 
those parts of Malwa which were 
not in the possession of the" peish- 
wah or of Scindiah. 

All these chieftains are indepen- 
dent of each other. Nevertheless 
they acknowledge the office of 
peishwah to be the legitimate ex- 
ecutive authority of the Marhatta 
empire, and admit the supremacy 
of the rajah of Sattarah. Since 
the usurpation of the peishwah 
Bajee Rao, the rajah of Sattarah 
has never been a party to any 
public acts or alliances. Consider- 
ing his supremacy as merely no- 
minal, and finding the peislrwah 
in possession of the executive power 
and authority of the state, foreign 
powers, in all public transactions, 
have universally treated him as 
the legitimate head of the empire. 
Indeed, the rajah of Sattarah has 
long been confined in the fortress 
of that name, upon a contracted 
allowance ; but this nominal so- 
vereign of the Marhatta empire is, 
however* treated with some di- 


stinguished marks of respect, and 
the vicinity of his residence enjoys 
several important exemptions. In 
other respects his condition is no 
way different from that of a pri- 
soner of state. 

According to the constitution, 
therefore, of the Marhatta confe- 
deracy, the exclusive right of con- 
cluding treaties with foreign powers 
in the name of the empire resides 
in the supreme authority of the 
state. The peishwah, acting in 
the name and under the osten- 
sible sanction of the nominal head 
of the empire, has, in the Opinion 
of the governor-general, an un- 
doubted right to conclude treaties 
which shall be obligatory upon the 
feudatory chieftains, without their 
concurrence. By the weakness of 
the peishwah’s government,, these 
chieftains have acquired independ- 
ent power, but yet continue to ac- 
knowledge the # peishwah as the ex- 
ecutive minister of state. The 
marquis of Wellesley denies that 
they have any acknowledged right 
to conclude separate engagements 
with foreign powers, unless the 
tacit permission to make conquests 
should be conceived to convey that 
right, which, even if it be admit- 
ted, cannot justify the conclusion 
of engagements affecting the peish- 
wah’s supremacy. Bound to pay 
allegiance to the peishwah, they 
are necessarily officers and sub- 
jects of the Marhatta state, of 
which the peishfvah is the supreme 
authority. 

If it be denied that the peishwah 
possesses the right to conclude en- 
gagementswith foreign states, which 
affect the separate rights and in- 
terests of the feudatory chieftains, 
■without their concurrence, it will 
scarcely be disputed, that he has 
at least the right to conclude en- 
gagements by which the interests 
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of these chieftains are no way affect- 
ed. If, on the other hand, the 
feudatory chieftains disclaim the' 
supremacy of the peishwah, they 
have less right to interfere in the 
concerns or the peishwah; wjio, 
consequently, must be considered 
as completely independent, and at 
liberty to contract with foreign 
states any engagements which he 
may deem beneficial to his own in- 
terests. In neither case have the 
feudatory chieftains any pretence 
to interfere in his arrangements, 
or to control his intercourse with 
foreign powers. 

Although the extensive military 
power, land the undue ascendancy _ 
of Scindiah at Poohnah, enabled him 
to usurp almost the whole executive 
author ityiof die peishwah, it does not 
appear that he has any sort of well- 
founded pretension to this supreme 
office. The rajah of Berar, it 
must be admitted, may with some 
title advance a claim to this supre- 
macy. For the province of Berar 
formed a part of the dominion of 
Sattarah, under Ram Rajah. That 
province was assigned to Ragojee 
Bhooslah, the commander in chief 
of the Marhatta forces, for the 
payment of his army. He was 
the first rajah of Berar, and he 
does not appear ever to have con- 
sidered himself as totally indepen- 
dent of the state of Sattarah. A 
dread of the superior power of the 
peishwah partly dictated this po- 
licy. Ragojee founded upon his 
descent pretensions to the state of 
Sattarah, after the death of Ram 
Rajah, who left no. issue. The 
eventual accomplishment of these 
pretensions was in some degree fa- 
voured by the preservation of his 
nominal subordination to the state 
of Sattarah 5 but the power of 
the peishwah prevented their suc- 
cess. 


Although it was the interest of 
the rajah of Berar to act with the 
peishwah on important occasions, 
he does not appear to have consi- 
dered himself a subordinate mem- 
ber of the empire. In their inter- 
views, the rajah of Berar was 
treated, in consequence of his de- 
scent, as a superior in rank ; and, 
in his quality of first constituent 
member of the Marhatta states, 
claimed the right of sending to 
the peishwah a dress of honour on 
his accession to office. The rajah 
still maintains his pretensions to the 
state of Sattarah, and of conse- 
quence to the office of peishwah, 
on the same grounds as the first 
rajah of Berar. On the same 
grounds, also, he establishes his 
pretensions to be consulted in the 
conclusion of any alliance between 
the peishwah and any foreign state. 
The justice of these claims, how- 
ever, have always been denied. 
For he must be considered either 
as the commander in chief of the 
forces of the empire, or as an inde- 
pendent power. In his former ca- 
pacity he has no claim to the right 
of being consulted by his sovereign, 
the rajah of Sattarah, on the con- 
clusion of foreign alliances. 

The marquis of Wellesley pro- 
ceeds to observe, that if the ques- 
tion be not tried by the original 
constitution of the Marhatta em- 
pire, under which ' the rajah of 
Sattarah was the head of the em- 
pire, and Ragojee Bhooslah, the 
ancestor of the present rajah of 
Berar, the commander in chief of 
the forces, it must be decided by 
the rights of long acknowledged 
and actual power. Under this 
view, the peishwah’s independence 
must be admitted equally with 
that of the rajah of Berar. In 
both cases, therefore, the right of 
the peishwa to contract foreign 
alliances 
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alliances is equally indisputable. 
The noble marquis, however, does 
not state whether the pretensions 
of the rajah of Berar to the state 
of Sattarah are susceptible- of com- 
plete establishment. In this case, 
the rajah of Berar would be en- 
titled to aspire to the supreme ex- 
ecutive authority of the Marhatta 
empire ; and even upon die admis- 
sion that the peishwah possessed 
the right of concluding engage- 
ments with foreign powers, he 
might fairly dispute that right as 
exercised by an individual holding 
the supreme civil office of the state, 
to the exclusion of the heir to the 
government of Sattarah ~ 

Before we return to the discus- 
sions Which terminated in hosti- 
lities, it may not be unimportant to 
state, in a few words, the late and 
actual condition of the present 
peishwah. In the course of a ca- 
lamitous reign of six years, his 
highness w’as, in the first instance, 
deprived, by the violence and am- 
bition of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, of 
the due exercise of his authority, 
and kept in a state of degrada- 
tion and restraint, tie was, after- 
wards, deposed, and Compelled by 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, on the 25th 
of October, to abandon his capi- 
tal city of Poohnab, and to take 
refuge in the British territories. 
By the solicited assistance of the 
British government, he v.as re- 
stored to his possessions, and the 
treaty of Bassein secured to him the 
resumption of his real and legiti- 
mate power. Under the opera- 
tion of his engagements with the 
British government, it is confi- 
dently expected that tire peishwah 
will enjoy tranquillity and security, 
accompanied by honour and re- 
spect- These advantages he has 
never experienced under the- op- 
pressive influence of his own sub- 


jects, servants, or feudatory chief- 
tains. Nor could he ever have at- 
tained them by the aid of any other 
state or power. 

Before the restoration of the 
peishwah to the musnud of Pooh- 
nuh, which took place in form on 
the 1 3th of May 1803, Scindiah 
had returned to Qtxgein, the capi- 
tal of his dominions. He collected 
there a large force, with the pro- 
fessed view of opposing .Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, and arrived with his 
forces in the vicinity of Boorhan- 
poor on the 23d of February 1803. 
Advices transmitted by colonel 
Collins, the British resident at the 
camp of Scindiah, and from other 
quarters, to the marquis of Wel- 
lesley, induced his lordship to sus- 
pect that Scindiah meditated Un 
accommodation with Holkar, and 
a confederacy with that chieftain 
and with the rajah of Berar, fur 
the purpose of obstructing the 
completion of the arrangements 
concluded at Bassein between the 
British government and the peish- 
wah. On the 24th of March 1803, 
colonel Collins demanded, and with 
much difficulty obtained, an audi- 
ence of Scindiah, in order to re- 
quire an explanation of the sus- 
pected intrigue. Upon this occa- 
sion, Scindiah, in the presence ©f 
all his principal ministers, positively 
assured colonel Collins, that he had 
no intention whatever to obstruct 
the execution of the treaty of Bas- 
sein ; but that, on the contrary, it 
was his wish to improve the friend- 
ship then subsisting between the 
peishwah, the British government, 
and his own state. This amicable 
declaration appears to have been 
insufficient for the removals of the 
governor-gexieral’s suspicions. Co- 
lonel Collins was therefore direc- 
ted, in the month of May, to re- 
quire the immediate return to Hin- 
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dostan of Scindiah and his army. 
At the same time he delivered a 
copy of the treaty of Bassein to 
Scindiah, who, after having con- 
sidered the articles of the treaty, 
declared that it contained no stipu- 
lations injurious to his just rights. 
In conformity to his instructions, 
he required Scindiah to state the 
nature of his late negociations 
with the rajah of Berar, and with 
Jlolkar, adding, that any attempt 
to obstruct the execution of the 
treaty of Bassein would be resisted. 
I le also apprised Scindiah that the 
refusal of just and reasonable ex- 
planations, or the prosecution of 
military operations in opposition to 
the resident’s remonstrances, would 
compel the British government to 
resort to measures of precaution 
on every boundary of his dominions; 
and that certain intelligence of his 
accession to any confederacy against 
the British power would produce 
immediate hostility. 

Scindiah, in reply, repeatedly 
and publicly declared, that he could 
not give the explanations required, 
until a meeting should have taken 
place between him and the rajah 
of Berar, when the British resident 
should be informed, “ whether it 
tvould be peace or war.” The re- 
ference of the question of peace or 
war to a conference with the rajah 
of Berar, was considered as an in- 
sulting menace of hostility. The 
rajah, at the head of a powerful 
army, having reached the vicinity 
of Scindiah’s camp at Eidalabad, 
and the manifest indication, afforded 
by Scindiah’s declaration, of hostile 
proceedings on the part of the con- 
federate chieftains, induced the 
British government immediately to 
adopt the most effectual measures 
for the security of its rights and 
interests, and those of its allies, 
against any eventual aggression on 
the patt of the confederates. On 
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the 4th of June an interview took 
place at Checkly, on the frontier 
of the nizam’s territory, between 
the confederate chieftains. The 
marquis of Wellesley distinctly as- 
serts, that both chieftains continued 
their negociations with Holkar, in 
order to induce him to join the 
confederacy against the British go- 
vernment and its allies ; and, at 
the same time, employed every 
endeavour to detach the peish- 
wah and the nizam from their 
alliance with the company, by 
intimidation, menaces, and pro- 
mises of booty and aggrandise- 
ment. 

The hostile designs of the Ma- 
rhatta chieftains were repeatedly 
confirmed by the information re- 
ceived by the governor-general 
from the British resident at 
Scindiah’s camp, and from other 
sources of intelligence. So early 
as the month of March 1803, in- 
formation was communicated to 
one of the native agents of colonel 
Collins, by Ambajee Inglia, one 
of Scindiah’s principal ministers, 
whose influence, it was supposed, 
in a great degree regulated the 
proceedings ofthat chieftain, that 
orders had been issued to general 
Perron, directing him to place the 
army under his command in 2 * 
state of preparation for the field, 
with a view to an eventual rupture 
with the British government. This 
information was distrusted, but the 
treachery of this chieftain to Scin-r 
diah, and the concurrent testimony 
of facts, afterwards verified the 
communication. 

Other intelligence was also re- 
ceived relative to the hostile 
views cf Scindiah, of the authenti- 
city of which no doubt could be en- 
tertained. It appeared that he had 
addressed letters to the officers ex- 
ercising the chief authority, on the 
part ot the peishwah, in the pro- 
vince 
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vince of Bun del cun d, requiring 
them to be prepared to co-operate 
-with the confederated Marhatta ar- 
mies in hostile proceedings against 
the British possessions. Dhurrum 
Rao, an officer commanding a con- 
siderable body of horse at Calpee, 
a, station contiguous to the British 
possessions, had also received or- 
ders from Scmdiah to the same ef- 
fect. These orders were disavow- 
ed by Seindiah; but the strong 
evidence of their having been issu- 
ed only confirmed the insincerity of 
this chieftain. Authentic intelli- 
gence was also received, stating that 
the Rohilla chieftain, Gholaum 
Mahomed Kan, residing at Na- 
down, had been invited by Scindi- 
ah and general Perron, to proceed 
with his followers, by the way oi' 
Saharunpore, to the station of the 
army commanded by the latter, for 
the purpose of exciting commo- 
tions in the Jagheer of Rampore. 
On the 26th of July, copies of let- 
ters from Seindiah to this chief- 
tain, and to Bumboo Kan, declar- 
ing his intention to commence hos- 
tilities against the company, and 
instigating those chieftains to co- 
operate with general Perron, were 
-received by the marquis of Welles- 
ly from Mr. Leycester, the collec- 
tor at Moradabad, to whom they 
had been transmitted by Bumboo 
Kan. In addition to these proofs 
of hostile intentions, the complete 
state of preparation in which the 
army of general Perron was actu- 
ally placed, is corroborative evi- 
dence of the actual transmission of 
orders to -that officer, to the effect 
described in colonel Collins’s letter 
of the 9th of March. 

Under these manifest indications 
©f hostility, colonel Collins was 
directed to state to Seindiah and 
the rajah of Berar, whose forces 
were now united on the nizam’s 
frontier, that the British govern- 


ment anxiously desired the preser- 
vation of peace ; and to observe f 
that the only proof which could be 
accepted of the sincerity of the 
amicable professions of Seindiah 
and the rajah of Berar, was the im- 
mediate separation and return of 
their armies to their respective capi- 
tals ; in which case it was proposed 
to withdraw the British troops to 
their respective stations. Should, 
however, Seindiah and the rajah of 
Berar be resolved to maintain their 
positions on the frontier of the ni- 
zam’s territory, colonel Collins was 
directed ro apprise those chieftains, 
that his orders were to quit the 
camp of Seindiah without delay. 

After much evasion, the two. 
chieltains replied to the requisition, 
and proposed, what was equally 
absurd and inadmissible — that, on 
the same day the British troops un- 
der general Wellesley should reach 
the stations of Bombay, Madras, 
and Seringapatam, the Marhatta 
confederates would encamp their 
united armies at Boorhanpore, a~ 
city belonging to Seindiah, and si* 
tuated about 50 miles from the 
nizam’s frontier. That such a 
proposition was destitute of every 
thing like moderation and common 
sense, will at once appear from a 
statement of the distance of these 
stations from Ahmednuggur, the 
position occupied by major-gene- 
ral Wellesley’s army on the 31st of 
July, the day on which the last 
conference took place. The di- 
stance of Madras from Ahmednug- 
gur is 104-9 miles, Seringapatam 
541, and Bombay 321. Boorhan- 
pore, as we have already stated, is 
only 50. Such a proposition wa$ 
tantamount to a demand, that the 
British army should abandon the 
means which it possessed in its ac- 
tual position, and in its embo- 
died state, of opposing a season- 
able resistance to any hostile at* 
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tempts on the £axt of the confede- 
rated chieftains; while those chief- 
tains should retire with their united 
armies to a short distance from die 
frontier of our ally, prepared to 
take advantage of the approaching 
Favourable season, and, of the ab- 
sence and dispersion of the British 
forces. 

It is almost unnecessary to ob- 
serve, that such a proposition was 
instantly- and decidedly rejected. 
Their second proposition to the 
British resident was — that he should 
appoint a day for the march of the 
Marhatta forces from the place of 
their encampment, and that he 
should pledge the faith of the 
British government for die retreat 
of the army under general Welles- 
ley, on the day on which the armies 
of the chieftains should commence 
their march to their usual stations. 
Colonel Collins was not authorised 
to depart from his instructions, and, 
therefore, this arrangement could 
not have been acceded to, even if 
he could have placed any depen- 
dence upon promises which the 
chieftains were so likely to violate. 
Indeed, it soon became evident 
that this was merely an illusory 
proposition, which was immediate- 
ly succeeded by another aparently 
less objectionable, but equally eva- 
sive. The resident, however, con- 
sented to refer the last to general 
Wellesley. But Scindiah and the 
rajah of Berar, having made the 
second and third propositions sole- 
ly for the purpose of gaining time, 
transmitted on the following day, 
the 1st of August 1803, letters to 
the resident, addressed to major- 
general Wellesley. The Marhatta 
chieftains then proposed to con- 
tinue their armies united, and, in- 
stead of commencing their march 
to their respective territories in 
Berar and the north of Hindostan, 


to limit their retreat to the neigh- 
bouring station of Boorhanpore, 
precisely according to the terms of 
their first proposition, which had 
been positively and instantly reject- 
ed by the British resident. Upoii 
receiving this inadmissible propo-^ 
sition, colonel Collins made imme- 
diate arrangements for quitting 
Scindiah’s camp, and on the 3d 
of August he proceeded towards 
Aurungabad. 

From die nature and result of 
all these discussions, the marquis 
of Wellesley draws the following 
conclusions. —That, according to 
die evidence of fact, and the di- 
stinct avowal of Scindiah and the 
rajah of Berar, those chieftains had 
no ground of complaint against the 
British government, nor any rea- 
son to apprehend that their just 
rights and interests were affected 
by the arrangements concluded be- 
tween the British government and 
the peishwah. — That the junction 
and continuance of the armies of 
those chieftains on the frontiers of - 
the nizam, near Adjuntee, were 
evidently unnecessary for the se- 
curity of their rights, or the protec- 
tion of any part of their territorial 
possessions; and that if they had 
really entertained apprehensions of 
Holkar’s movements, they could 
not have remained, in their actual 
position with common prudence, 
but, for their own safety, must have 
retired to their respective capital^ 
since Holkar at that time occupied 
a position in the vicinity of Scin- 
di ah’s dominions in Malwa. — That 
the general conduct and language - 
of those chieftains indicated designs 
of a hostile nature against the Bri- 
tish government and its allies, the 
peishwah and the nizam, and 
that Scindiah had distinctly de-* 
dared on the 28th of May ; that 
he and the rajah of Berar medita- 
ted 
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ted eventual war. — That their ar- 
mies had assumed a menacing po- 
sition on the frontier of our ally the 
nizam, for the purpose of ena- 
bling diem eventually to carry their 
hostile designs into execution. — 
That Scindiah’s avowal, on the 
58th of May, that, after a meeting 
should have taken place between 
him and the rajah of Berar, the 
British resident should be inform- 
ed whether it would be peace or 
war, was an indisputable manifes- 
tation of a hostile spirit, and an 
act of direct hosdlity 5 and there- 
fore a sufficient cause of war, un- 
less the menace had been retracted, 
and the British interests secured, 
by the retrograde movement of 
that chieftains army, from the ex- 
ecution of so hostile a threat. The 
confederate army, on the contrary, 
continued to retain the means of 
carrying into effect this denuncia- 
tion of warfare. — That the hostile 
nature of the proceedings of Scin- 
diab and the rajah of Berar, 
and their repeated violation of 
public faith, precluded all reliance 
on their promises and professions, 
and rendered it the duty of the Bri- 
tish government to require the se- 
paration and return of their armies 
to their respective territories, as 
the only security for the rights and 
interests of the British government 
audits allies, against die avowed 
designs of those confederated chief- 
tains.— That this requisition was 
accompanied by a proposal to 
withdraw the British army from its 
advanced position at Ahmednuggur 
in the Dekan, and that such a pro- 
posal was not only an incontrover- 
tible proof of the just and pacific 
views of the British government, 
but furnished ample security to 
Sctodiah and the rajah cf Berar, 
gainst the possibility of any dan- 
ger which they might apprehend 
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from a compliance with our requi* 
sition to separate and withdraw 
their armies. 

From all these considerations 
the marquis of Wellesley concludes, 
that die defence and security of 
our rights and those of our allies 
could be maintained only by re- 
sorting to arms. The season 
pressed for decision. The actual 
prevalence of the rainy monsoon 
m the provinces of India, which 
would necessarily become the the- 
atre of war, was favourable to our 
operations, and unpropitious to 
those of the native powers. To 
have permitted Scindiah and the 
rajah of Berar to have remained 
in their actual position until the 
rains were terminated, would have 
sacrificed many advantages we 
possessed, and would have ena- 
bled them to prosecute hostilities 
against our allies, and eventually 
against our possessions, at the com- 
mencement of the favourable sea- 
son. 

In addition to these circumstances, 
the declining state of the nizam’s 
health, and the designs which the 
Marhatta chieftains were known to 
entertain with respect to the suc- 
cession to the sovereign power of 
the Dekan, rendered it indispensa- 
bly necessary, while their armies 
continued in .the position which 
they had assumed, that the British 
troops should occupy a station 
calculated to secure the regular 
order of succession on the nizam's 
death, and to frustrate the proba- 
ble attempts * of the confederates 
to place on the musnud of the De- 
kan one of the younger sons of the 
nizam, devoted to the cause of 
the Marhatta chiefs, and inimical 
to our interests. This measure was 
absolutely necessary, in pursuance 
of the policy which dictated the 
conclusion of the treaties of Hy- 
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def abaci, in 1798 and 1800; and 
which had for their object, to 
give permanence to the British in- 
fluence in the Dekan. 

An expensive and impolitic 
inactivity' would have given the 
Marhatta chieftains an opportunity 
of employing their combined forces 
Against our dispirited army, with 
every advantage of season, with 
increased alacrity and vigor, and 
with the probable addition of 
French assistance, of Holkar’s 
troops, and of some of our present 
Marhatta auxiliaries. If we had 
submitted to the propositions of 
Scmdiah and the rajah of Berar, 
and had retreated in the face of 
their united forces, we should have 
compromised die honour, and the 
dignity, and the interests, if not 
the very existence of the Bri- 
tish government in India, by 
favouring the designs of the most 
faithless and rapacious of the Ma- 
rhatta adventurers. We should 
have forfeited the opinion of the 
native powers, which forirts a main 
pillar of the fabric of our empire. 
We should have apparently ac- 
knowledged the superiority of the 
Marhatta arms in the face of all 
Asia; and we should have been 
degraded by the native states of 
Hindostan and the Dekan, to die 
rank of a secondary power in In- 
dia ; secondary to Scindiah, whose 
military strength rests upon the 
support of French adventure, en- 
terprise, and 'skill. Regulating his 
policy by this conviction, the mar- 
quis of Wellesley conceived it to 
.he more safe, as well as more ho- 
nourable, to employ the means at 
hh disposal for tne purpose of de- 
feating- the present and future pro- 
jects of Scindiah and the rajah of 
Berar, and their French officers, 
than to confide the security of any 
part of ins arduous trust to the 


professions of the Marhatta chiefs- 
— professions contradicted by the 
spirit of all their actions, and the 
general tenor of their character* 
disposition, and views. 

Beside the grounds we have 
stated, which the governor-general, 
conceived to be amply sufficient to> 
justify his resorting to hostile ope- 
rations, it is evident that an anxiety 
effectually to check the growth of 
French influence in India Operated 
as an additional motive to declare 
war against the Marhatta chief- 
tains. It does not appear, however, 
that any direct relations with, 
France had been established by 
Mons. Perron ; but the known, de- 
termination of the French govern- ' 
ment to establish, on the founda- 
tion of her possessions in India, a- 
political and military state, and tp 
strengthen and augment it by every 
practicable connection with the na- 
tive states of India, and by every 
art of indefatigable intrigue and 
systematic ambition, naturally ex- 
cited the just suspicion, that surfo 
views and projects would be facili- 
tated by the territorial and military 
power established under the di-r 
rection of Monsieur Perron, in the 
north-west of Hindostan. The re- 
duction of his power, therefore, al- 
though it was not the causey 
became a primary object- of die 
war. 

It may here be necessary to state 
the strength and efficiency of Mon- 
sieur Perron^ force. We have 
already observed that his territorial 
dominion, extending towards the 
left bank of the Indus* through 
the Punjaub, comprehended Agra, 
DehlhandalargeportionoftheDoaV 
of the Jumna and Ganges, on the 
most vulnerable part ot our north* 
we stent frontier of Hindostan; and. 
that he exercised the nominal au- 
thority of Shah Aulum* the deposed 
Moghul 
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Moghul emperor, whose person he 
held in the most degrading subjec- 
tion. The annual revenue of the 
countries subject to his power, de- 
rived from territorial possessions 
and other resources, are stated to 
have amounted to about 1 ,700,000/. 
sterling. ' Monsieur Perron suc- 
ceeded Monsieur Duboigne in the 
chief command of Scindiah’s regu- 
lar infantry in the northern pro- 
vinces of Hindostan. This force 
amounted to about 16 or 17,000 
regular infantry, and a well-ap- 
pointed and numerous train of 
artillery* the most powerful in In- 
dia, with the exception of that in 
the service of his majesty ; toge- 
ther with a body of irregular troops, 
and from 15 to 20,000 horse. It 
was expected that this force might 
be increased by reinforcements of 
cavalry from the chiefs tributary 
to, or in alliance with, Monsieur 
Perron. 

A considerable portion of Scin- 
dlah’s possessions, situated between 
the Jumna, the Ganges, and the 
mountains -of Cumaon, having 
been assigned to this French officer, 
he formed it into an independent 
state”, of which Scindiah’s regular 
infantry might be termed the na- 
tional army. The inhabitants of 
this territory regarded Monsieur 
Perron as their immediate sove- 
reign, and the troops, supported 
-from the revenues of the country, 
considered him as the immediate 
executive authority, from which 
they were to receive orders, sub- 
sistence, and pay. Possessed of 
such means, Monsieur Perron dic- 
tated with the authority of a sove- 
reign state of superior rank, and 
with the vigor of efficient military 
power, to most of the powers oc- 
cupying the countries contiguous 
to his dominions, and extended his 
influence even to Bundelcund, and 
3 


the country occupied by the Seiks: 
Independently of these consider*-* 
tions, the vicinity of Monsieur Per- 
ron’s regular infantry operated as 
a constant drain upon the popula- 
tion of the company’s provinces, 
and diminisrfed the sources of our 
agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, and revenue, as well as of 
our recruits for the army in that 
quarter. At the crisis when every 
circumstance announced the proba- 
bility of a renewal of the war with 
France, and urged the necessity 
of resorting to every practicable 
measure of precaution and security, 
the safety of the British dominions, 
in the opinion of the governor-gene- 
ral, required the reduction of Mon- 
sieur Perron’s military resources 
and power, even without reference 
to the question which existed be- 
tween Scindiah and the British 
government. In a st^te of pro- 
found peace, and even of alliance 
with Scindiah, the necessity of ef- 
fectually providing for the secu- 
rity of our own possessions, the 
marquis of Wellesley conceives, 
would justify jour demanding the 
removal of a danger so imminent 
from the frontier of our domi- 
nions. The refusal of Scindiah 
to comply with such a demand 
might be considered as a cause of 
war against that chief, and any 
true or false plea of inability on his 
part to reduce the power of this 
French state, would authorise the 
British government to remove with 
its own hand the proximate cause 
of insecurity and alarm. The po- 
licy of such a forcible reduction of 
the power of this contiguous state, 
derives something like a plausible 
foundation from the necessity of 
providing for the security of our 
possessions. But it would, per- 
haps, be extending this policy be- 
yond the line of justice, to attempt 
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such a reduction during the con- 
tinuance of peace with France, 
and with Scindiah ; and without 
the provocation of an y act of hosti- 
lity on the part of Monsieur Perron. 
With respect to the origin and 
progress of this French adventu- 
rer’s civil and military authority, 
it may be proper to observe 
that they were established upon 
the disorder and confusion of the 
Marhatta empire, the weakness and 
corruption of the councils of Sciu- 
diah, and the decline of his real 
'interests and just dominion. 

The most accurate accounts of 
the forces of the enemy, indepen- 
dently of those of Monsieur Perron, 
which we have above enumerated, 
state that, towards the close of the 
month of July 1'803, those under 
the immediate command of Scin- 
diah and the rajah of Berar, which 
were opposed in thefieldto major ge- 
neral Wellesley, amounted to about 
38,500 cavalry, 10,500 regular in- 
fantry, 500 matchlock men, 500 
rocket men, and 190 pieces of 
ordnance. Two brigades under 
Monsieur Dudernaigue and major 
Brownrigg, amounting to twelve 
battalions, had been ordered to 
Hindostan, and Monsieur Pohl- 
man’s brigade had been directed 
to return to Boorhanpoor, leaving 
with Scindiah only eight battalions, 
consisting of about 4,500 men. 
The rajah of Berar’ s infantry 
amounted to 6,000 men. The 
combined forces were posted at 
Julgong, a place at the foot of the 
Adjuntee Ghaut, in the Dekan. 
In action to these troops, Scin- 
diah- had an advanced party of a 
few thousand horse dispersed among 
the Adjuntee hills. 

The British forces assembled in 
different quarters of India, for the 
purpose of executing the governor- 
general’s extensive plan of opc- 
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.rations against the confederate 
Marhatta chieftains, amounted to 
54,914 men ; exclusive of pioneers, 
gun-lascars, and persons attached 
to, the store and ordmance depart- 
ments, but including 3,071 men, 
forming the garrisons in Guzerat 
and at Surat. Of this number, 
10,590 were assembled in the pro- 
vinces lately ceded by the nawaub 
vizier to the company, under the 
personal command of general Lake, 
the commander in chief. About 
5,500 were prepared to invade the 
province of Bundelcund, and to 
cover the province and city of 
Benares; 5,216 men were assem- 
bled for the invasion of 'the pro- 
vince of Cuttack ; 4/281 men were 
stationed as a field force in Guze- 
rat ; 16,823 men were under the 
immediate command of major-ge- 
neral Wellesley, and destined for 
active operation against the confe- 
derated chieftain?; 1,997 men were 
stationed at Hyderabad, to ensure 
the tranquillity of that city, and 
the regular succession to the mus- 
nud, on the contingency of the ni- 
zam's death. 

It may be proper to state, in tills 
place, that this event occurred on 
the 6th of August, two days previ- 
ously to the commencement of 
hostilities, at Hyderabad, where 
his eldest son Mirza Secunder Jah, 
was immediately proclaimed suc- 
cessor to the soubahdarry of the 
Dekan. On the following day, he 
took his seat on the musnud, and 
received the congratulatory presents 
of all the prime officers of his go- 
vernment at Hyderabad. ' 

In addition to the above distri- 
bution of the forces’, 1,598 men 
remained at Poohnah, for tee pro- 
tection of that capital and of the 
person of the peishwah ; 1 ,900 

were on their march from Mood- 
gul, to join therfroops under major- 
Q . genera] 
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general Wellesley ; and 4,032 men of major-general Campbell. The 
occupied a favourable position in following abstract may render the 
the Doab of the Kistna and Toom- distribution .. of these forces still 
budra rivers, under the command more distinct. 


In Hindostan, under the personal command of gene- 
ral Lake, the commander in chief, - 10,500 

At Allahabad, and Mirzapoor, - - 5,500 

In the Dekan, under the immediate personal com- 
mand of general Wellesley, - - 8,903 

Subsidiary force under colonel Stevenson, - 7,920 

16,823 

At Hyderabad, - - 1,997 

At poohnah, - - - - 1,598 

At Moodgul, - 4,032 

On their march from Moodgul, - - , 1,900 

Field force in Guzerat, - - . - - 4,281 

Garrisons at Guzerat and at Surat, - - 3,071 

For the invasion of Cuttack, ... 5,216 

Total, exclusive of gun lascars, pioneers, artificers, 

and store lascars, - - - 54,918 


The plan of the campaign was ar- Agra, and of a chain of posts on 
ranged foragener^l combined attack the western and southern bank of 
to be made, nearly at the same time, the Jumna, in order to secure to 
on the united army of Scindiah and the British power the free naviga-* 
the rajah of Berar, under their per- tion of the Jumna., and the posses- 
sonal command in the Dekan, and sion of both banks of that river.— ^ 
on their most vulnerable and valu- The establishment of a system of 
able possessions in every quarter of defensive alliances with such states 
India. The scale of operations of Hindostan as, from the local 
extended from Dehli and the pre- position of their territories, would 
sidencies of Fort William, Fort St. constitute a barrier between the 
George, and Bombay,' to Poohnah, British possessions and those of 
Hyderabad, Guzerat, and Orissa, die Marhattas, and destroy the au- 
The objects, to die accomplish- thririty and influence of Scindiah 
ment of which our operations were in die north-western division of 
directed in the war with Dowlut Hindostan, from which it was ako 
Rao Scindiah, were numerous and intended to attempt to effect the 
important. — The entire reduction permanent exclusion of the Ma-% 
of Monsieur Perron’s regular corps, rhattas. — The protection of the per- 
and the annexation to the British son and nominal authority of his 
dominions of the whole of the ter- majesty Shah Aulum.— The occu- 
ritoiy in his possession, within the pation of the sea-port of Baroach, 
doab of thq Jumna and Ganges, and of the territory annexed to it, 
with a view to render the river together with the reduction of Scin- 
Jumna the north-western frontier diah’s power and influence in the 
of our dominion in that quarter. — Guzerat ; and the cession of Scin- 
The occupation gf Delhi and diah’s territories intermixed with 

those 
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those of our allies', the soubahdar 
of the Dekan, and the peishwah. — - 
The general reduction of Scindi- 
ah’s military power and resources, 
within the limits necessary for 
our security, and for the safety and 
tranquillity of our allies. These 
were the chief objects of the war 
with Scindiah. In the prosecution 
of hostilities with the rajah of 
Berar, the views of the governor- 
general were chiefly directed to the 
occupation of the province of Cut- 
tack, and the cession of all the 
rajah’s possessions intermixed with 
those of the soubahdar of the De- 
Jran; and the general reduction of 
the rajah of Berar’ s influence and 
power within the bounds requisite 
for the safety of our possessions 
and those of our allies. 

The army under major-general 
Wellesley was directed to act 
against the combined forces of 
Scindiah and the rajah of Berar ; 
and the operations on the north- 
west frontier of Oude, were under 
the immediate direction of general 
Lake. 

Hostilities commenced in the 
Dekan on the 8th of August 
1803. On that day, major-general 
Wellesley commenced his march 
towards the fortress of Ahmed- 
nuggur, the fortified town of 
which was carried by escalade with 
great spirit and gallantry. This 
was effected immediately upon the 
arrival of the army on its ground 
before Ahmednuggur, by the ad- 
vanced picquets, reinforced by the 
flank companies of his majesty’s 
74th and 78th regiments, and the 
1st battalion of the 3d Madras 
regiment native infantry, under 
the command of lieutenant-colonel 
Harness, as brigadier of the day. 
Our success was purchased with 
the loss of a few brave officers and 
soldiers. The enemy’s loss, from 
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the nature, of the attack, was 
greater than durs. During the 
night, all that part of their force 
which was not required for the 
defence of the fort, went off to the 
northward, excepting a small 
number of Arabs who attended 
one of their wounded chiefs. On 
the 10th of August, batteries were 
opened against the fortress of Alv 
mednuggur, which surrendered on 
the 12th of the same month. The 
possession of this fortress was of 
the more importance to the prose- 
cution of hostilities, since it secured 
the communication with Poohnah; 
and afforded a dep6t for supplies of 
provisions and military stores. Af- 
ter the capture of the fortress, gene- 
ral Wellesley took possession, of the 
dependent districts, and placed 
them under the temporary authori- 
ty of a British officer. 

On the 24th of August the 1 
confederate chieftains entered the 
nizam’s territories, by the Ghaut 
of Adjuntee, with a large body of 
horse. Having heard of general 
Wellesley’s arrival at Aurunga- 
bad, they directed their move- 
ments with a view to cross the 
Godavery river, and march upon 
Hyderabad. General Wellesley 
having received a report to that 
effect, immediately proceeded to- 
wards that river, and continued to 
move to the eastward along its 
left bank. The enemy’s operations 
being thus checked to the south* 
ward, they returned to the north- 
ward of Jalnapoor, a fortress which 
was attacked and carried by colo- 
nel Stevenson on the 1st of Sep- 
tember. This movement of gene- 
ral Wellesley at the same time 
afforded complete protection to two 
very important convoys of grain 
and treasure, which had been de- 
tached from Moodgul, by lieute- 
nant-general Stuart. 

Q 2 While 
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While general Wellesley was 
thus engaged in protecting his con* 
voys, and preventing the enemy 
from crossing the Godaverv, colo- 
nel Stevenson repeatedly attempted 
to bring them to action. He suc- 
ceeded, in the night of the 9th of 
September, in surprising their 
camp ; but it does not appear that 
any material loss was sustained, or 
any considerable advantage gained 
by this attack. 

The Marhatta chieftains had 
hitherto made no sort of impres- 
sion on the territories of the nizam 
by the excursions of their irregular 
horse. They determined to change 
their system of warfare, and mov- 
ed to the northward, near the Ad- 
juntee pass, where they formed a 
junction with a detachment of ir- 
regular infantry, under the com- 
mand of Monsieur Pohlman and 
' Monsieur Dupont, consisting of 
sixteen battalions, with a large and 
well-equipped train of artillery. 
The whole of the enemy’s army 
was assembled about Bokerdun, 
and between that place and Jaf- 
fierabad. The two corps under the 
command of general Wellesley and 
colonel Stevenson formed ajunc- 
tidh, on the 2 1st of September, at 
Budnapoor. It was immediately 
determined to attack the enemy on 
the morning of the 24th. With 
this view, the two divisions march- 
ed on the 22d ; colonel Stevenson 
by the western route, and m&jor-ge- 
neral Wellesley by theeastemroute, 
round the hills between Budnapoor 
and Jalna. Arrived at Naulnair 
on the 23d, major-general Welles- 
ley received intelligence that the 
combined armies of Scindiah and 
the rajah of Berar were encamped 
at the distance of about six miles 
fi om the position which he intend- 
ed to occupy. Instead of waiting 
until the momingf of the 24th 
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for the arrival of colonel Stevensort, 
general Wellesley determined im- 
mediately to attack the* enemy. 
He adopted this spirited resolution 
to avoid being harassed by the 
enemy, and to secure the baggage 
of his army. There was, at the 
same time, reason to believe, that 
the enemy might receive informa- 
tion of the expected arrival of colo- 
nel Stevenson, and would probably 
retire during the night of the 23d, 
in order not to be exposed, on the 
24th, to the combined attack of the 
British forces. 

Having provided for the security 
of his baggage and stores, general 
Wellesley moved on towards the 
army of the confederates, which 
he found encamped between and 
along the course of two rivers 
towards the junction of the Kaitna 
and the Juah. Their line extended 
east and west along the north bank 
of the Kaitna river, the banks of 
which are high and rocky, and 
impassable for guns, excepting near 
the villages. In the vicinity of 
Bokerdun was posted the right of 
the enemy, consisting entirely of 
cavalry, and extending to their line 
of infantry, which was encamped 
in the neighbourhood of the for- 
tified village of Assye. The 
British troops had marched four- 
teen miles to Naulnair, and the di- 
stance of that place from the ene- 
my’s camp was six miles. It was 
one o’clock before they came in 
sight of the enemy. They arrived 
in front of the enemy ; but general 
Wellesley determined to attack 
their left, where their guns and 
infantry were posted. The troops 
passed the river Kaitna at a ford 
beyond the enemy’s left flank, 
near the village of Pepulgaon. 

General Wellesley formed the 
infantry in two lines, with the 
British cavalry, as a reserve, in a 

third. 
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j third, in an open space between the vance, the general ordered it to be 
Kaitna and the Juab rivers, which left behind, and the whole line to 
run nearly in a parallel direction, move on. At the same time, he 
The peishwah’s and 'the Mysore directed lieutenant-colonel Max- 
cavalry occupied a position to the well, with the British cavalry, to 
southward of the Kaitna, in order protect the right of the infantry as 
to keep in check a large body of the line advanced. Notwithstand- 
the enemy's cavalry. The num- ing their tremendous cannonade, 
ber of British troops engaged die enemy were soon compelled to 
amounted to about 4,500 men. fall back upon the second line in 
They consisted of 1,200 cavalry, front of the Juah. The picquets 
European and native, 1,300 Euro- of the infantry, and the 74th regi- 
pean infantry and artillery, and ment, which were on the right of 
2,000' sepoyf. The force of the the first and second lines, suffered 
enemy, composed of sixteen regu- considerably from the fire of the 
lar battalions of infantry, amount- artillery on t the left of the enemy’s 
ed to 10,500 men. They were position near Assye. The enemy’s 
commanded by European officers, cannonade had proved so destruc- 
and their train of artillery exceed-, tive to the 71th regiment, that h 
ed one hundred guns. In addition body of cavalry was encouraged to 
to this decided superiority of num- charge it, while most exposed to 
bers, the enemy had some very this fire. The British cavalry, 
considerable Bodies of horse, which however, charged the enemy in 
are stated to have amounted to turn, and drove them with great 
more than 30,000 men. As the slaughter into the Juah. Over- 
British troops . advanced to the awed by the steady advance of the 
Kaitna river, the enemy commen- British troops, the enemy at length 
ced a cannonade, which however gave way in every direction ; and 
produced little effect ; and when the cavalry, having crossed the 
they discovered general Wellesley’s Juah, charged the fugitives along 
intention to attack their left, they the bank of the river with the 
changed the position of their in-, greatest effect, 
fantry and guns, and extended The force under general Welles-, 
their left from the Kaitna across to ley was not equal to the object o 
the village .of Assye upon the securing all the advantages arising 
Juah river, which was upon the from this success. Many of the 
right of the British arffiy. They enemy’s guns, as our troops ad-» 
also formed a second line nearly at vanccd, were left in the rear, which 
right angles to the rear of their were afterwards turned upon the 
first, with its left towards the vil- British line by individuals who. 
Luge of Assye, and its rear to the having thrown themselves upon 
Juah, along the bank of which it the grouftd, had been left on the 
extended in a westerly direction. field, under the supposition that 
General Wellesley commanded they were dead. This artifice is 
the enemy to be immediately attack- often practised by the rroopS of the 
ed. The troops advanced under a native powers. Some time elapsed 
severe and destructive fire from the before the fire which the enemy 
enemy’s cannon. The British ar- kept up from these guns could be 
tillery producing little effect, and stopped. To effect this object ge- 
many difficulties opposing its. ad* ncral Wellesleytook the 7&th regi-. 
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ment, and the 7th regiment native 
cavalry. In the course of this ope- 
ration, in whijch he compelled them 
to abandon their guns, the gene- 
ral's horse was shot under him. 
A part of the enemy's corps re- 
treated in good order. The Bi> 
tish cavalry re-crossed the Juah, 
and charged a body of infantry 
which had retired, and was again 
formed. Colonel Maxwell was 
killed in the charge. The enemy 's 
cavalry, which had been hovering 
round the British troops during 
the action, still continued near ge r 
neral Wellesley's line, l^heir in- 
fantry, which had formed again, 
gave way upon being charged by 
the British cavalry. The victory 
was then decided, and the enemy 
retreated, leaving twelve hundred 
men dead on the field of battle, 
which was covered with their 
wounded : ninety-eight pieces of 
cannon, seven standards, their 
camp equipage, a great number 
of bullocks and camels, and a 
large quantity of military stores 
and amunition, were the fruits of 
this splendid victory. 

The loss sustained by the British 
troops in this brilliant and decisive 
action, was very severe. The 
number of the killed and wounded, 
including a very large proportion 
of officers, amounted to 428 of the 
former, and 1,188 of the latter. 
In testimony of the high honour 
acquired by the army under the 
personal command of major-ge- 
neral Wellesley at the battle of 
Assye, the governor-general in 
council ordered honorary colours, 
with a device in commemoration 
of that sp • ndid victory, to be 
presented to the 19th regiment of 
dragoons, and to the 74th and 78th 
regiments of foot* The names of 
the brave officers and men who 
fell during the action are to be 
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recorded, together with the ctr* 
cumstances or the battle, upon the 
public monument to be erected at 
Fort William, to the memory of 
those who have fallen in the public 
service during the campaign. 

Upon this memorable occasion, 
major-general Wellesley appears 
to have displayed great skill, cou- 
rage, promptitude, and judgment; 
nor have the British troops ever 
manifested more exemplary order, 
firmness, discipline, and alacrity. 
The whole line, led by general 
Wellesley in person, advanced to 
the charge with the greatest steadi- 
ness and bravery, although unsup- 
ported by artillery, against a most 
severe and destructive fire of 
round and grape, and, notwith*. 
standing the superior numbers of 
the enemy, compelled them, at the 
point of the bayonet, to abandon 
their guns, and to retire from the 
field of battle, after having main- 
tained their ground with much 
obstinacy for more than three 
hours. It was reported that Seim 
diah's principal minister received 
a mortal wound in the action. An 
European officer of rank was 
cut down, and afterwards found 
among the dead. The complete 
defear of the combined army of 
Scindiah and the rajah of Berar, an 
irreparable blow to the strength 
and efficiency of their military re- 
sources, and the expulsion of a 
hostile and predatory army from 
the territory of our ally, the sou- 
bahdar of the Dekan, are the im- 
portant advantages resulting from 
the triumph of the British arms in 
the battle of Assye. 

Scindiah and the rajah of Berar 
collected the remains of their bro- 
ken army, and moved to the west- 
ward, along the bank of the Tap- 
tee. General Wellesley, conceiv- 
ing it to be their intention to pro,- 
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•cfeed to Poohnah, determined not 
to descend the Adjuntee Ghaut, 
but to remain to the southward, 
and to regulate hiS movements by 
those of the enemy. He directed 
colonel Stevenson, who had been 
unavoidably prevented from joining 
the division .under general Welles- 
ley’s command before the evening 
of the 24th of September, to conti- 
nue his route to Boorhanpoor. This 
city,andthe hill-fort ofAsseerghur, 
which has been denominated the 
Key of the Dekan, surrendered to 
the British arms ; the former on 
the 16th, the latter on the 21st of 
October. 

General Wellesley declined re- 
ceiving the irregular overtures for 
negociation made by Scindiah, on 
the 8th of October, from a convic- 
tion that a compliance with his re- 
quest was not at all likely to be 
conducive to any honourable re- 
sult, and from a suspicion that the 
presence of a British officer in that 
chieftain’s camp might be repre- 
sented to his soldiers as an attempt 
on our part to sue for peace. He 
signified, however, his disposition 
to receive at the British camp any 
person duly authorized by Scin- 
diah and the rajah of Berar, to 
propose terms of peace to the allied 
powers. 

While general Wellesley conti- 
nued to observe and check the 
movements of these chieftains, 
their possessions in the province of 
Guzerat on the western, and of 
.Cuttack on the eastern side of In- 
dia, were conquered by the British 
arms. In conformity to the com- 
prehensive plan of operations 
formed by the governor-general, 
which was calculated to attack, 
nearly at the same time, the most 
distant possessions of Scindiah and 
the rajah of Berar, lieutenant-colo- 
nel Woodington, of the Bombay 
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establishment, with a detachment 
of his majesty’s 86th regiment, and 
a proportion of European artillery 
and native infantry, marched from 
Baroda, on the 21st of August, 
against the fort of Baroach, in the 
province of Guzerat. On the 29th 
of August, the memorable day on 
which general Lake gained a com- 
plete victory over the forces of 
Monsieur Perron at Coel, on the 
north-west frontier of Oude, the 
fort of Baroach was stormed and 
carried. Colonel Woodington com- 
manded the assault to be made 
at three o’clock, P. M., under the 
expectation that the enemy were 
likely, at that hour, to be taken off 
their guard. The storming party 
consisted of 1 00 Europeans, and 200 
natives, under the command of 
captain Richardson of the 86th 
regiment. They were supported 
by a second party of 150 Europeans 
and 250 natives, under the com- 
mand of major Cuyler of the same 
regiment. The reserve, under the 
command of captain Betham of 
die Bombay establishment, was 
composed of 150 Europeans, and 
100 sepoys. The enemy, after a 
short but vigorous resistance, were 
. compelled to retreat, and the Bri- 
tish troops carried the fort with 
Tittle loss. Major Cuyler, and capt. 
Richardson displayed great spirit 
and gallantry. The casualties du- 
ring the siege were inconsiderable. 
With the fort of Baroach, the 
company obtained possession of the - 
district of that name, yielding an 
annual revenue estimated at eleven 
lacks of rupees. 

The only remaining territory be- 
longing to Scindiah, in the province 
of Guzerat, was the district of 
Champaneer. The town of Cham- 
paneer, with the fort of Powan- 
ghur, are situated towards the 
western confines of the province of 
Q 4 Malwa 
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Malwa. On the 17th of Septem- 
ber, the fort, the town, and the 
district, were in the possession of 
the British tTOops, whose loss in 
achieving these conquests was very 
inconsiderable. 

The invasion of the province of 
Cuttack was to have been executed 
by about five thousand men, of 
which the greater part consisted 
of native troops, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-colonel Camp- 
bell. These forces being princi- 
pally assembled at Ganjam, were 
ultimately placed under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-colonel Har r 
court, of his majesty’s l‘2th regi- 
ment of foot* the military secre- 
tary of the governor-general ; lieu- 
tenant-colonel Campbell having, in 
consequence of a severe illness, 
been rendered unable to proceed 
with the detachment from Gan- 
jam. With the zeal and spirit 
which he has manifested upon so 
many occasions, colonel Campbell 
endeavoured* notwithstanding his 
illness, to proceed with the troops j 
but, after one day’s march, he was 
carried back in a state which for 
several weeks menaced his exist- 
ence. 

On the 11th of September, lieu- 
tenant-colonel Harcourt arrived at 
Ganjajn, and took the command 
of the' troops. On the 14th ihey 
took possession of Manickpatam, 
without being exposed to any resist- 
ance on the part of the Marhattas. 
Encouraged by a letter from colo- 
nel Harcourt, the bramins of the 
pagoda of Jaggernaut sent a depu- 
tation to the British camp at Ma- 
nickpatam, to claim the promised 
protection of the British govern- 
ment. Colonel Harcourt pro- 
ceeded to Juggernaut on the 18th, 
where he encamped ; the pagoda 
having been evacuated by the Ma- 
rhatta forces. The town of Cut- 
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tack, Balasore, and Soorong, were 
successively taken possession of by 
the British troops without any Re- 
sistance on the part of the enemy- 
A circumstance that rendered this 
success still more satisfactory was* 1 
that during the whole of these ope- 
ratic ns the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Cuttack gave every assist- 
ance to the British troops, and ex- 
hibited the most unequivocal tnarks 
of satisfaction at the prospect of, re- 
ceiving the protection ot the British 
government. 

To complete the entire posses- 
sion of the province of Cuttack, 
there still remained the reduction 
of the fort of Barabutty. This fort 
is of considerable strength and 
has only, one entrance, by a nar- 
row bridge over a wet ditch 
twenty feet in depth, and varying 
in breadth, from thirty-five, to one 
hundred and thirty-five feet, ac T 
cording to the situation of the 
bastions. A small battery, which 
was completed on the night of the 
l .;th of October, having destroyed 
the defences in the south face of the 
fort, and silenced the enemy’s guns, 
lieutenant-colonel Harcourt order- 
ed lieutenant-colonel Clayton to 
storm the fort. The storming 
party consisted of two hundred 
men from his majesty’s 22d, and 
the Madras European regiments, 
four hundred sepoys from the 20th 
Bengal, and the 9th and 19th regi- 
ments of Madras native infantry, 
provided with one six-pounder and 
a party of artillery-men. In pass- 
ing the bridge, they were exposed 
to a heavy fire of musketry. Forty 
minutes elapsed before they suc- 
ceeded in blowing open die wicket. 
They then passed through it singly ; 
and notwithstanding a vigorous re- 
sistance from the enemy, as they 
entered the fort, and while they 
were forcing two other gates, the 
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British compelled the enemy to re- 
tire, and tooK possession of the fort. 
In the assault, the storming party 
took four standards of colours, and 
manifested their usual steadiness 
and bravery. The loss on our 
side was inconsiderable. By this 
"success, the whole of the valuable 
province of Cuttack was annexed 
to the company’s dominions. This 
acquisition is of very great im- 
portance. It secures a free and 
uninterrupted communication be- 
tween the supreme government of 
India and the subordinate presi- 
dencies of Fort St. George and 
Bombay. Colonel Harcourt was 
appointed to the command of the 
troops in Cuttack, and a commis- 
sioner for the settlement of this 
province- 

Victory, continuing faithfully to 
accompany the progress of the Bri- 
tish arms, crowned the gallant and 
spirited exertions of general Lake, 
on the north-west frontier of Oude, 
with the most splendid success. In 
order to occupy a position favour- 
able to the immediate prosecution 
of military operations, in the event 
of hostilities W'ith Scindiah, the 
commander in chief, general Lake, 
marched from Cawmpbre on the 
7th of August, and on the 28th 
of the same month reached the 
vicinity of Coel. Being apprised 
by colonel Collins of his depar- 
ture from Scindiah’s camp, and 
having received a dispatch from 
the governor-general, which au- 
thorised him to commence the most 
active military operations against 
{he forces of Scindiah, Monsieur 
Perron, and their allies, general " 
Lake, on the 29th of August 1803, 
moved into the Marhatta terri- 
tories,, with the intention of attack- 
ing Monsieur Perron’s force, which 
was stationed at a short distance 
from the fortress of Ally Ghur. 
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TheBritish forces reached this place 
about seven o’clock in die morning 
of the 29th, when the enemy in- 
stantly struck their tents, and the 
whole of their cavalry drew up qa 
die plain near the fort of Ally 
Ghur. Monsieur Perron Occu- 
pied a very advantageous position* 
His right was protected by the fort ; 
and the nature of the grOund, to- 
gether with the position of some 
villages, occupied by parties of his 
troops, materially strengthened his 
left. His front w'as completely 
covered by an extensive swamp. 
The force under his command con- 
sisted of about 15,000 horse, of 
which between four and five thou- 
sand were regular cavalry. But 
the regular and determined ad- 
vance of the British troops so com- 
pletely overawed Monsieur Perron’s 
forces, that they immediately re- 
tired, and quitted the field without 
venturing to risio an engagement. 
Several attempts were made to 
charge them, but this w r as effectu- 
ally prevented by the precipitancy 
of their retreat. Although no en- 
gagement ensued, the retreat of die 
enemy established the superiority of 
our arms, diminished the military 
reputation of Monsieur Perron, and 
occasioned the defection of several 
of his confederates. The commas 
der in chief took possession of the 
town of Coel, and the greater .part 
of the inhabitants, wdio had left it 
on the approach of our troops, re- 
turned, and with entire confidence 
placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of the British arms. 

The army having encamped be- 
tween Coel and Ally Ghur, general' 
Lake, on the 4th of September, 
made the necessary preparations 
for the attack of diis fortress. In 
order to save die efFusion of blood, 
he summoned Monsieur Pedron, 
w T hom Monsieur Perron had left in 
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die command of the fort, to surren- 
der. His efforts having proved 
unsuccessful, he determined to at- 
tempt to carry the fort by assault. 
Lieutenant-colonel Monson com- 
manded the storming party, and 
conducted the attack with great 
skill, gallantry, and fortitude. The 
fortress of Ally Ghur is of singu- 
lar strength. It has a broad and 
deep ditcn, and,a fine glacis. The 
Country, for a mile round, is com- 
pletely exposed to the fire of the 
fort. It has only one entrance, 
which is exceedingly intricate, over 
a narrow causeway, under which 
the enemy had commenced a mine ; 
but having omitted to construct a 
draw-bridge, our ‘troops were en- 
abled to pass the ditch on the cause- 
way, and immediately to attack the 
fortress. The storming party ad- 
vanced under cover of a heavy fire 
v from the British batteries erected 
for the purpose, and approached 
the fort within one hundred yards 
before they were discovered. Af- 
ter surmounting the most formi- 
dable obstacles during a long ex- 
posure to a destructive fire, they 
succeeded in blowing open the 
first gate, and the troops advanced 
, in a circular direction, round a 
strong bastion of masonry, along 
a narrow path, and through two 
gateways which they easily forced, 
to a fourth gateway leading into 
the body of the fortress. During 
this time they were much an- 
noyed by a very heavy cross fire. 
The fourth gateway was too strong 
to be forced. Major Macleod, 
ttttwfcver, pushed through the 
wicket. Little opposition ensued ; 
and the fort, after a vigorous de- 
fence which lasted an hour from 
the commencement of the attack, 
was completely carried. About 
two thousand of the enemy were 
filled ; some were drowned in at- 


tempting to escape, and those who 
surrendered were afterwards per- 
mitted to quit the fort. The 
French commandant, the only 
European in the place, was taken 
prisoner. Our loss was extremely 
severe, with that of a very consi- 
derable proportion of officers. It 
consisted in 43 killed, and 180 
wounded. Among the latter were 
lieutenants-colonel Monson and 
Browne, major Macleod, and se- 
veral other gallant officers. 

In the fort, some tumbrils of 
money ifrere found, which the 
storming party divided on the 
spot. This success was attended 
with the acquisition of the greater 
part of the military stores belong- 
ing to the French party ; for Ally 
Ghur was the residence of Mon- 
sieur Perron, and the grand dep6t 
of his military stores. 

The day after the successful as- 
sault of Ally Ghur, Monsieur Per- 
ron addressed a letter to general 
Lake, informing him that he had 
resigned the service of Scindiah, 
and requesting permission to pass, 
escorted either by British troops or 
his own body guard, with his fa- 
mily, property, and the officers of 
his suite, to Lucknow, through die 
territory of the company, and of 
the nawaub vizier. General Lake 
immediately complied with his re- 
quest, permitted him to be escorted 
by his own body guard, and pro- 
vided for his reception in the com- 
pany's territories, and those of the 
nawaub vizier, with every mark of 
honour and respect. It was sup- 
posed that the capture of Ally 
Ghur induced Monsieur Perron 
to solicit the protection of the Bri-. 
t«h government. He stated, how- 
ever, that he had retired from Scin- 
diah's service, in consequence of 
having received intelligence that 
his successor was not only appoint- 
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ed, but "was actually on his way to the morning. The commander in 
assume the command. He at the chief, having received intelligence 
same time observed, that he was that Monsieur Louis Bourquiea 
convinced, from the treachery and had crossed the Jumna in the night, 
ingratitude of his European officers, with sixteen battalions of regular 
that it was not in his power to op- infantry, six thousand cavalry* and 
pose successful resistance to the pro- a considerable train of ordnance, 
gress of the British arms. v for the purpose of attacking the 
Having applied a draw-bridge to British forces, immediately upon 
the gateway of the fort of Ally his arrival at Jehnah Nullah, pro* 
Ghur, in order to render it impreg- ceeded in person to reconnoitre 
nable to any of the native powers; them with the whole pf his cavalry, 
and left a sufficient force in it for consisting only of three regiments, 
its defence, general Lake, on the and found them drawn up on rising 
7th of September, commenced his ground, in order of battle and in 
march towards Dehli. On the 8th full force. Their position was 
the army reached Koorjah, a fort strengthened by a swamp cover* 
pf some strength, about thirty miles ing each flank, beyond which the 
distant from Ally Ghur, which had cavalry was posted. Their front 
been evacuated by the garrison im- was covered by a numerous art 
mediately after the fail of that for- tillery, and protected by a line of 
tress. intrenchments. Having reconnoi- 

The only check which the British tred the enemy’s position, general 
troops appear hitherto to have ex- Lake ordered the line to fall in 
perienced, was at Shekoabad. Re- without delay, and move to the 
peatedly attacked by a superior front in columns of grand divisions, 
force, under the command of a The troops engaged in this glori- 
French officer of the name of ous action were his majesty’s 76th 
Fleury, colonel Coningham was at regiment, seven battalions of se- 
length, after having resisted the poys, the artillery, the 27th dra- 
enemy with great resolution and goons, and two regiments of native 
spirit, and exhausted all his ammu- cavalry. The enemy’s force con- 
nition, compelled to surrender ; on sisted of 13,000 infantry, and 6,000 
the advantageous condition, how- cavalry; in all 19,000 men. The 
ever, of being permitted to march, British force was only 4,500. 
with the five companies of sepoys The position of the enemy was 
under his command, to Cawnpore. such as to render it difficult to at- 
In this spirited attack ajid resist- tack them with effect. General 
ance many were killed and wound- Lake, therefore, determined to make 
ed. Among the latter was the a feint, that they might be induced 
brave and distinguished colonel to leave their intrenchments, and 
Conningham. This intelligence advance upon the plain. By this 
was communicated to general Lake retrograde movement, the cavalry, 
on the march to Dehli. which had before considerably ad- 

The British army reached Se- vanced, soon formed a junction, 
cundra on the 9th of September, with the infantry in the rear, 
and on the 11th, after a fatiguing w r hich still continued to .advance, 
march of eighteen miles, arrived at The cavalry then opened from 
Jehnah Nullah, about six miles the centre, and allowed the infan- 
from Dehli, at eleven o’clock in try to pass on in front. The false 

retreat 
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retreat of the cavalry completely 
deceived the enemy. They imme- 
diately quitted their strong posi- 
tion, and advanced with the whole 
of their numerous artillery, shout- 
ing and exhibiting the strongest 
demonstrations of confidence in 
victory. The British infantry in- 
stantly formed into one line, with 
the cavalry about forty yards in 
the rear of the right wing of the 
infantry, when it formed a second 
line. The whole then proceeded 
against the enemy, led by general 
Lake in person, at the head of the 
76th regiment. The enemy kept 
up a tremendous fire of round, 
grape, and chain shot. But not- 
withstanding the destruction it pro- 
duced, the troops advanced with 
the greatest bravery and steadiness, 
without taking their muskets from 
their shoulders. When they had 
approached within a hundred paces 
of the enemy, they were exposed to 
a heavy fire of grape from all their 
* artillery. Orders were instantly 
|jiven to charge the enemy with 
Dayonets. The whole line fired a 
volley. With their brave general 
at their head, they rushed on with 
irresistible impetuosity ; the enemy 
gave way and fled in every direc- 
tion. 

When the line halted, it was 
ordered to break into columns of 
companies. This manoeuvre en- 
abled the British cavalry to pass 
through the intervals, and charge 
the enemy with their galloper guns. 
They pursued them to the banks 
of the Jumna, drove vast numbers 
into the river, and completed the 
victory. The left wing, under the 
command of major-general St. 
John, was equally successful. By 
this splendid victory, sixty-eight 
pieces of ordnance, and thirty- 
seven tumbrils laden with ammu- 
nition fell into our possession. 


Twenty-four tumbrils exploding 
during the battle, and many 
others, with a number of ammu- 
nition carriages, were left by the 
enemy in the Jumna and the 
Jehnalr Nullah. Two tumbrils 
containing treasure were taken 
on the field of battle. The loss 
of the enemy has been estimated 
at three thousand men. That of 
the British forces was also very 
considerable, amounting in killed, 
wounded, and missing, to four hun- 
dred and eighty-five men : about 
one-ninth pfi the army brought 
into the field upon this ever-me- 
merable occasion. Major Middle- 
ton, comet Sanguine, and several 
European soldiers, fell from the 
effects of the sun. The import- 
ant consequences resulting from 
this victory were — the evacuation 
of the city and’ forts of Dehli,.and 
the dispersion of the enemy in all 
directions. 

In the general orders issued by 
the marquis of Wellesley, upon 
receiving the official statement of 
this splendid victory, he directed 
the public thanks of the supreme 
government of the British posses- 
sions in India to be given to ge- 
neral Lake, for the unexampled 
alacrity, eminent judgment, and 
indefatigable courage with which, 
under extraordinary difficulties, he 
prepared the army of Bengal for 
the field ; conducted it by a rapid 
succession of glorious victories to 
the complete defeat of a powerful 
enemy ; and maintained the ho- 
nour of the British name in India, 
by humane attention to the inha- 
bitants of the Conquered provinces, 
and by a due respect and reve- 
rence towards the unfortunate re- 
presentative of the house of Timur. 
The brilliant exertions of the army 
under general Lake were rewarded 
with the same honours which were 
conferred 
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conferred on the British troops for 
their splendid achievements at As- 
sye, under the command of major 
general Wellesley. 

Immediately after the action of 
Dehli, the unfortunate emperor, 
Shall Aulum, sent to general Lake, 
expressing his desire to place his 
royal person and authority under 
the protection of our victorious 
arms. On the 16th of September 
general Lake waited on his ma- 
jesty, and congratulated him on his 
emancipation from die oppressive 
and degrading control of a French 
faction. The eldest son of his ma- 
jesty, Mirza Akbar Shah, conduct- 
ed the commander in chief to his 
royal presence. The distance to 
Dehli from the encampment of the 
British forces on the banks of die 
Jumna being five miles, the com- 
mander in chief did not reach the 
palape until sun-set. The crowd 
in die city was so great, that it was 
with some difficulty the cavalcade 
could proceed to the palace. Ge- 
neral Lake was at length ushered 
into the presence of the unfortunate 
and venerable emperor ; — oppress- 
ed by the accumulated calamities 
of old age, degraded authority, po- 
verty, and loss of sight, this un- 
happy prince was seated under a 
tattered canopy, with every exter- 
nal appearance of misery and desti- 
tution. The impression which ge- 
neral Lake's conduct, at this affect- 
ing and interesting interview, pro- 
duced on the minds of die inhabi- 
tants of Dehli, is not to be de- 
scribed. In the metaphorical lan- 
guage of Asia, the extraordinary 
jav excited by the deliverance from 
bondage of the aged and unfortu- 
nate Shah Aulum, is represented 
to have restored his majesty's 'sight. 
In addition to many distinguished 
marks of royal favour, the em- 
peror conferred on the geneial the 
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second title in the empire ; signify- 
ing in English, “ The sword of 
the state, the hero of die land, die 
lord of age, and the victorious in 
war." 

To maintain the dignity and se- 
cure the comfort of his imperial 
majesty was an object to which the 
attention of the marquis of Wel- 
lesley, after the restoration df diis 
unfortunate representative of the 
imperial house of Timur, was hu- 
.maiiely directed. It cannot be de- 
nied that permunent arrangements 
for the provision of his majesty's 
family, while they were calculated 
to secure the ends of justice and 
humanity, could not fail to he at- 
tended with important advantages 
to the British interests in India. 
Directions were also given by the 
governor-general to provide for the 
nobility and the great officers of 
state at Dehli, whose fortunes had ' 
been sacrificed to the usurpation 
of Scindiah and of French adven- 
turers. These beneficial arrange- 
ments were made on principles si- 
milar to those adopted by die mar- 
quis of Wellesley in the year 1799* 
after die fall of Seringapatam,when 
he established a liberal and perma- 
nent provision for the principal 
officers and nobility of Tippoo SuU 
taun. 

Having appointed lieutenant-co- 
lonel Ochterlony to attend the per- 
son and receive the commands of 
the emperor, and left the requisite 
garrison at Dehli, 'general Lake 
moved from that city towards 
Agra on the 24th of September, im- 
pressed with the gratifying convic- 
tion, that the inhabitants of Dehli, 
from the protection extended to 
their persons and property, and 
from the mild treatment which they 
justly expected to receive, rejoiced 
in the change of masters, and re- 
garded die British troeps as friends 
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and deliverers. Before his depar- 
ture, Monsieur Louis Bourquien, 
•who commanded in the action of 
the 11th at Dehli, and four other 
French officers, surrendered them- 
selves prisoners to gen. Lake. 

About this period, the detach- 
ment of British troops under the 
command of lieut.-colonel Powel 
completely succeeded in the ex- 
pulsion of the forces under the 
command of Shumshere Behaudur 
from the province of Bundelcund. 
The details of these operations, 
however creditable to the troops 
by which they were executed, are 
not of a nature to excite much in- 
terest. But their contribution to 
the general success of our arms in 
India deserves to be honourably 
mentioned. 

On the 2d of October the army 
under general Lake arrived at Mut- 
tra, and formed a junction with 
the detachment commanded by co- 
lonel Vandeleur, to whom Mon- 
sieur Dudernaigue, and two other 
officers, who had been detached by 
Scindiah with some regular batta- 
lions, in the month of July, for the 
purpose of reinforcing Monsieur 
rerron, had just surrendered them- 
selves. The British army, on the 
4th of October, arrived before the 
fortress of Agra. General Lake 
immediately summoned the garri- 
son to surrender, but no answer 
was returned. He prepared, there- 
fore, to attack the fort. Finding 
it impossible to make approaches 
to it as long as several battalions of 
the enemy's regular infantry, which 
were encamped on the outside of 
the Fort, and occupied the town 
and principal mosque of Agra, 
maintained their position to the 
south and south-west of the fort, 
general Lake determined to dis- 
lodge them, and to occupy the ra- 
vines. # In conformity to this plan, 


colonel Clarke was directed, on the 
10th cf October, to take possession 
of the town with his brigade of 
sepoys, while lieutenant-col. Mac- 
culloch, with three battalions of 
sepoys, advanced to the attack of 
the ravines. After a long and se- 
vere contest, the enemy evacuated 
the town. The attack on the ra- 
vines equally succeeded; but the 
high spirit and bravery of the offi- 
cers and men of the native batta* 
lions exposed them, in some degree 
unnecessarily, to considerable loss. 
The enemy lost fix hundred men. 
Our loss was also considerable ; it 
consisted of thirty-five killed, and 
one hundred and seventy-nine 
wounded. Twenty-six guns, with 
several tumbrils, were taken. 
About two thousand five hun- 
dred men, the remainder of the 
enemy's* battalions, afterwards sur- 
rendered to general Lake, and 
marched into the British camp on 
the 1 3th of October. 

On the same evening the garri- 
son of the fort sent proposals to ca- 
pitulate. For the purpose of finally 
adjusting the terms of the capitu- 
lation, a British officer was sent 
into the fort ; but while he was ac- 
tually engaged in the negotiation, 
the enemy treacherously recom- 
menced their fire, and the officer 
returned. In consequence of this 
act of perfidy, the breaching bat- 
teries were opened on the 1 7th. 
The same evening the garrison, 
consisting of about five thousand 
men, capitulated. They marched 
out the following day, and the fort 
was immediately occupied by colo- 
nel Macdonald. In the fortress of 
Agra were found a large quantity 
of stores, many guns, and several 
tumbrils, containing about twenty- 
four lacks of rupees. 

The navigation of the Jumna is 
effectually secured by the capture 

of 
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of Agra, of Dehli, and of Muttra. ’ 
With many of the most powerful 
of the independent chieftains in 
that quarter, general Lake, in con- 
formity to his instructions, conclud- 
ed treaties, in order to secure their 
alliance and co-operation. 

Thus terminated the short but 
brilliant campaign on the north- 
west frontier of Oude, in the course 
of which general Lake displayed 
very eminent talents, and the most 
distinguished bravery, activity, and 
spirit. The gallant army under 
his command manifested the most 
persevering courage, the most de- 
termined valour. . Imitating the 
example of their heroic leader, and 
of their brave officers, they accom- 
plished with unexampled rapidity 
all the important Services prescribed 
in the governor-general's extensive 
plan of operations for this branch of 
the campaign. 

In the early part of the cam- 
paign, Scindiah, as we have already 
observed, detached from the Dekan 
a considerable force under the com- 
mand of Monsieur Dudernaigue, 
for the purpose of reinforcing the 
army of Monsieur Perron. This 
force consisted of fifteen battalions, 
and two others which had effected 
their escape from Dehli after the 
battle of the 11th. During the 
siege of Agra they continued, with- 
out once attempting to make any 
attack upon the British troops, to 
occupy a position about thirty 
miles to the rear of the army. 
They were furnished with a nu- 
merous artillery, and were destined 
to attempt the recovery of the im- 
portant post of Dehli. To prevent 
the accomplishment of this, object, 
general Lake marched from Agra 
on the 27th of October in pursuit 
©f the enemy. On the 31st they 
encamped a short distance from 
the ground which the enemy had 
2 


quitted the same day. This intel- 
ligence induced gen. Lake, notwith- 
standing the army had marched 
twenty miles, to make an effort to 
overtake the enemy with all the 
British cavalry, in order to stop 
them by a partial engagement, that 
the infantry might be enabled to 
advance and form a junction with 
the cavalry. At twelve o'clock on 
the same night, general Lake 
marched with the cavalry, and 
came up with the enemy about 
?even in the morning. The infan- 
try had been ordered to follow at 
three o'clock in the morning. 
The enemy's force consisted of 
nine thousand infantry, upwards 
of four thousand cavalry, and se- 
venty-two guns. 

The enemy appearing to be on 
their retreat, and in great confu- 
sion, general Lake was induced 
immediately to try the effect of an 
attack with the cavalry alone. 
Their advance was considerably 
delayed, in consequence of a large 
reservoir having been cut by the 
enemy, in order to strengthen their 
position. The right of the enemy 
was in front of the village of Las- 
waree, and thrown back upon a 
rivulet, of which the banks were 
high v and steep ; their left was upon 
the village of Mohaulpoor. High 
grass concealed th& whole of their 
front, which was protected by a 
formidable line of artillery. This 
change of position- was not imme* 
diately perceived by general Lake* 
the movements of the cavalry hav- 
ing raised a cloud of dust which 
completely obscured the enemy. 
The original plan of attack, which 
had for its object to prevent the re- 
treat of the enemy, and to secure 
their guns, was consequently car** 
ried into execution. Major Grif-. 
fiths, colonel Vandeleur, and colo- . 
nel Magan* with their respective 
brigades, 
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brigades, charged the enemy with general Lake judged it prefe 
great gallantry and spirit, forced to proceed to the attack with 
their line, and took several of their regiment, and a small body o 
guns. The enemy’s fire, however, tive infantry which had clos( 
was so galling and destructive, that the front, rather than wai 
it was necessary for the British the remainder of the column, 
cavalry to retire ; a movement enemy opened a most tremei 
which they performed in perfect . fir£ of cannister shot, as soc 
order, and with the retention of a this small body of men ha< 
part of the enemy’s artillery. Co- rived within reach of their . 
lonel Vandeleur, a very brave, zea- The loss sustained by th^ B 
Ions, and distinguished officer, was troops was so severe, that the 
killed in the charge. my were encouraged to att 

About twelve o’clock at noon* ■ to charge ; but they were rep 
the British infantry arrived on the by the fire of this small g; 
banks of the rivulet. Having body of men. The enemy’ 
marched twenty-five miles, it was valry, however, immediately 
indispensably necessary to allow bed ; their posture was so r 
them to refresh themselves. In ring, that general Lake deen 
the mean time general Lake re- necessary to command the B 
ceived a message from the enemy, cavalry to charge them. Ai 
proposing, upon certain conditions, instant major Griffiths fell, 
to surrender their guns. Always by a.cannon shot ; but capt. 'I 
• desirous to prevent the effusion of achieved this service with the 
blood, he acquiesced in their pro- distinguished gallantry and su 
posals, and a lowed them an hour The remainder of the first co 
to fulfil their own conditions of of British infantry having ar 
surrender. Meanwhile, the requi- in time to join in the attack < 
site arrangements were made for a enemy’s reserve, major - ge 
general attack, as soon as the pre- Ware was proceeding to ex 
scribed time should elapse. No this service, but was killed 
answer having been received from cannon shot. The comman 
the enemy, the British infantry volved on colonel Macdonald, 
advanced, and moved along high though wounded, performed 
grass, and broken ground, which duty with spirit and success, 
afforded cover. 4 * As soon as they loss of that distinguished a 
became exposed to the enemy’s ar- major-general Ware, was d 
tillery, the British batteries com- lamented. To the last the e; 
menced their- fire. The artillery opposed a vigorous resistance 
of the enemy was decidedly supe- did they abandon their gi 
rior, both in point of number and until all their artillery was 
weight of metal. On boch sides Their left wing still attempt 
the cannonade w as maintained with retreat in good order ; but 
great spirit. The enemy dis- movement was entirely frust 
charged grape shot from large by lieutenant-colonel John 
fcnortars, as well as from guns of a deleur, who broke in upor 
▼ery heavy calibre. enemy’s column, and comp 

The 76th regiment, which head- the victory, 
ed the attack, suffered so much The loss which the British t 
from the fire of the enemy, that sustained in achieving this spL 

vi 
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Victory was very severe. . General 
Lake very truly states, in his di- 
spatch, to the governor-general, 
that the zeal which the British 
army displayed on this memorable 
day was too plainly proved by the 
returns of the killed and wounded. 
The . number amounted to eight 
hundred and twenty-two, including 
Several very meritorious and sin* 
cerely lamented officers. Of the 
enemy, two thousand wete taken 
prisoners, and the greater part of 
the remainder slain* They left in 
the possession of the British troops 
the whole of their bazars, camp* 
equipage, and baggage } with a 
cpnsiderable number of elephants, 
camels, and upwards of sixteen 
hundred bullocks 5 seventy-two 
pieces of cannon of different ca«- 
libres, forty-four stands of colours, 
and sixty-four tumbrils completely 
laden with ammunition. Three 
tumbrils with money were also 
captured, together with fifty-seven 
carts laden with matchlocks, mus- 
kets, and stores, and some artificers’ 
carts. During the action, several 
tumbrils with ammunition explo* 
ded. Five thousand stand of arms, 
thrown down by the enemy du- 
ring the battle, were found on the 
field. 

The resistance of the enemy ap- 
pears to have been more deter- 
mined than any opposition which 
the army under general Lake had 
ever before experienced* On this 
memorable day, his majesty’s 76th 
regiment maintained the very high 
reputation which it has always en- 
joyed for bravery, steadiness, and 
discipline* The victory, however, 
has justly been principally attri- 
buted to the skill, judgment, and 
valour of general Lake, whose il- 
lustrious name and heroic exam- 
ple inspired the army with univer- 
sal confidence* On this glorious 
1 804 * 
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day, two horses were killed under 
him. But in the midst of slaugli- 
ter, and while the shot showered 
around him in every direction, he 
displayed the most resolute forti* 
tude, the most ardent valour. Of 
every advantage presented by the 
enemy he availed himself with ad- 
mirable promptitude, and mani- 
fested the highest degree of pro- 
fessional ability. His unrivalled 
personal activity carried into im- 
mediate execution his various and 
masterly plans of attack. In the 
front of every principal charge, 
which he had planned with emi- 
nent judgment and skill, he ap- 
peared with all the ardour and en- 
thusiasm of matchless Courage. 

The staff of the army maintained 
their distinguished reputation. The 
conduct 01 major G. A. F* Lake, 
of his majesty’s 94-th regiiqent, son 
to the commander in chief, was com- 
spicuously meritorious. He aN 
tended his father, throughout the 
whole campaign, in the capacity of 
military secretary and aide-de-camp* 
In executing his father’s orders, he 
displayed the utmost gallantry and 
valour in every service of difficulty 
and danger. He constantly at- 
tended his father’s person, and, in- 
dependently of the ties of natural 
affection, he possessed the highest 
place in the commander-in-chief’s 
confidence and esteem. In the 
heat of the action his father’s horse 
was killed under him by a shot* 
Maj. Lake immediately dismount* 
ed, and after much earnest solici- 
tation prevailed on his father to 
mount his horse. Major Lake 
mounted a horse of one of the 
troopers. At that instant he was 
struck by a shot, which wounded 
him severely, in the presence of 
his affectionate father. At the ^ 
same instant general Lake found 
it necessary to lead the troops 
R against 
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J. \\ * against the enemy, and leave his riority the accidental resul 

\ wounded son upon the field of bat- temporary or transient adv; 

I tie. Exerting the last efforts of but the natural and certaii 

j human fortitude, the commander- of a permanent cause. 

; in-chief, in this dreadful and dis- In the short period betw< 

j tracting moment, prosecuted vie- 8th of August, the day on 

tory with undiminished ardour, hostilities commenced, and 
f At the close of the battle, he had of September, the British 

the satisfaction to learn that the conquered all the possessi 
wound, though severe, was not Scindiah in Guzerat, the 
likely to prove dangerous. The Boorhanpoor in Candeish, t 
marquis of Wellesley, in relating vince of Cuttack in Oris 
this affecting incident, expresses a Marhatta dominions betw< 
confident hope that this distin- Jumna and the Ganges, t 
guished young officer will be pre- of Dehli, and the right b 
served to enhance the joy of his the Jumna, and the city c 
father’s triumph, and to serve his and the adjoining territory 
king and country with hereditary fortified town of Ahmedr 
honour. the forts of Allyghur, B 

The splendid victory of Las- and Cuttack, were taken by 
■waree completed the subversion of The forts of Ahmednuggu 
Scindiah’s hostile power in Hin- anghur, and Champoneer, t 
dostan, and of the French force, of Asseerghur, denominat 
which constituted the riiain strength Key of the Dekan,' ai 
of his army, in that part of India, fort of Agra, which the 
Whatever sentiments may be en- term the Key of Hindosts 
tertained with respect to the jus- rendered, after batteries hi 
tice or policy of the war, it is im- opened against them, by c; 
possible to contemplate the rapid tion. The British army co 
and brilliant events to which . it ly defeated the enemy in tl 
gave rise, and the uniform success neral engagements : at D 
of the British arms in every part the 1 1th of September ; ai 
of India, in executing a very ex- on the 23d of September ; 
tensive and complicated system of Laswaree on the 1st of 1 
Qiilitary operations, without emo- ber. According to the off 
tions of national pride. The turns, the British troOps t 
achievements of general Lake and those engagements and uni 
major-general Wellesley, combined w r alls of Agra, two hundi 
'with the brave and exemplary con- sixty-eight pieces of ordnan 
duct of the officers and troops, but thousand stand of arms, tw 
particularly in the splendid vie- dred and fifteen tumbrils, at 
tories of Dehli, of Assye, and of one stand of colours, with ; 
Laswaree, cannot fail to inspire quantity of stores, baggage 3 
universal confidence in the vigour equipage, and ammunitio; 
of our military resources, and in does not appear, that any 
the stability of our dominion. The returns of the artillery, stoi 
decided superiority of British dis- taken from, the enemy 
cipline, skill, and valour, has been greater part of the fortresse 
fully proved by the uniform sue- tioned- above, had been tr 
cess of our arms ; nor is this supe- ted to the supreme governi 
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India, at the time this statement 
was prepared. But, according to 
the returns which had been receiv- 
ed, the total number of ordnance, 
exclusive of tumbrils, stores, &c. 
captured from the 8th of August 
to the 1st of November, amount- 
ed to seven hundred and thirteen. 

After this splendid termination 
of hostilities, treaties of peace and 
alliance were, in conformity to in- 
structions from the governor-gene- 
ral, concluded with the following 
chieftains in Hincfostan. The ra- 
jahs of Berar, Bhurratpore, Ma- 
cherry, Jeynagur, and the rajah 
Umbajee Rao Englah. Two 
separate treaties were concluded 
with Dowlut Rao Scindiah ; a par- 
tition treaty with the peishwah, 
and with the soubahdar of the 
Dekah; and a treaty was also 
concluded with the ranah of Go- 
hud. 

The important and beneficial 
consequences which are likely to 
result to the honourable company 
from the successful and brilliant 
termination of the war, and the 
conclusions of these treaties with 
the principal chieftains of Hindo- 
stan, are stated, at considerable 
length, in the notes extracted and 
arranged from the letter of the go- 
vernor-general in council to the 
secret committee, under date the 
13th of July, 1804*. The marquis 
of Wellesley appears to entertain 
the most sanguine expectations of 
very extensive and permanent ad- 
vantages. The extension of our 
territorial possessions with increased 
stability of dominion, and the forma- 
tion of numerous alliances with the 
steady preservation of internal 
tranquillity, will, probably, notwith- 
standing the glorious success and 
the established superiority of our 
arms, still continue to appear to 
many to be. objects of doubtful and 


difficult accomplishment,. The 
war with Holkar proves that the 
reduction of the power of Scindi- 
ah and the rajah of Berar, toge- 
ther with the extermination of 
French influence and authority, 
have not yet conferred upon our 
dominion that irresistible power 
which removes every apprehension 
of successful resistance. But, 
without further discussion, we shall 
proceed to submit to our readers 
a concise account of a few of the 
most important advantages which 
the governor-general anticipates 
from the treaties which have been 
concluded. 

The benefits which the British 
government in India has derived 
from the successful termination of 
the war, and from the combined 
arrangements of the pacification, 
including the treaties of pfeace, of 
partition, and of defensive alliance 
and subsidy, are stated by the 
marquis of Wellesley to be very 
numerous and extensive. The 
military power and territorial re- 
sources of Scindiah and the rajah 
of Berar, are represented to be re- 
duced within the limits indispensa- 
bly necessary for the security of 
the British government and of its 
allies. The destruction of the 
French territorial power, establish- 
ed by monsieur Perron, on the 
most vulnerable part of the frontier 
of our possessions in India, has 
completely removed' all insecurity 
with respect to that part of the 
British dominions; and in every 
quarter of India, the stipulations 
of the several treaties concluded 
with the native chieftains have 
opposed effectual barriers to the 
revival of Fiench power and influ- 
ence. The territory formerly occu- 
pied by the French force under 
monsieur Perron, now constitutes 
a part of the British possessions; 
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:i and our north-western frontier has secured and consolidated 

] been strengthened by this accession possession of the commandi 

j of territory, by being advanced to tress of Gwalior, and by t 

} the banks of the Jumna, and by blishment of a subsidiary 

the occupation of several important within the territory of the r 

^ posts and fortresses which com- Gohud. Our possessions h 

mand that river. The annexation delcund are also connected, 

to the British territories of the fer- same general arrangements 

tile countries situated in the Doal> peace, with those to the noi 

of the Jumna and Ganges, former- of the province of Gohud, j 

ly under monsieur Perron’s audio- ditional security is provided 

rity, combined with the complete navigation of the Jumna, 
command of the navigation of die protection of our valuable 
Jumna, will naturally augment the sions in the Doab. Wc ha 
sources of our revenue and com- acquired additional means 
merce. fending the north-westof Hi 

* By the deliverance of the aged against any attempts on the 
and, unfortunate emperor, Shah the northern powers of / 
Aulum, from the degrading sub- disturb the security of our 
jection in which he was held by sions. 
monsieur Perron, the British go- The British empire in 
vernment has obtained a favourable derives an augmented 
opportunity of conciliating the from the acquisition of the 
confidence of the native po-wers, by ble province of Cuttack, i 
providing an honourable and tran- dependencies, including tl 
quil asylum for the declining age port of Balasore. For a cc 
of that venerable monarch, and a tion of the British domini 
suitable maintenance for his di- tween die province of Mu 
stressed family. The government of arid die northern circars is 
France, on the contrary, has thus established* and the line coi 
been deprived of a powerful in- which connects the territo 
strument, by which, in the event of der the immediate govern] 
the recurrence of hostilities, its Bengal with those under the 
designs against the British empire rity of Fort St. George. ] 
m India might have been very the province of Cuttack, v 
materially assisted. The treaties the possession of a native 
of defensive alliance with the Raj- would have afforded the \ 
poot state of Jeynagur, and with ment of France very great f 
the petty states in die vicinity of for the prosecution of intrig 
our possessions in diat quarter, jurious to the British intere 
furnish additional security to our for the invasion of* the Briti 
nordi-western possessions, and con- ritory, either singly, or in cc 
tribute to the general augmenta- tion with a native power, 
tion of the British influence. Un- ovent of a contest with the 
der the operation cf these alliances, Berar, the province of ( 
the influence and control of the -would give us many im 
-Marhattas are permanently ex- advantages. In addition t 
eluded from the north-western benefits, the possession of t] 
quarter of Hindostan. The tran- tile province will augme 
^uiUrty of Hindostan is further sources of our revenue an 
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ftierde; nor is it by any means an 
immaterial circumstance, that the 
possession of the great temple of 
Jaggernaut will increase our repu- 
tation in India, if the affairs of 
that temple, which is resorted to 
by innumerable pilgrims from 
every part of India, are admini- 
stered with justice and benevo- 
lence. 

The acquisition of the port and 
territory of Baroach, and of the 
sea-ports belonging to Scindiah on 
the western side of India, is of the 
- more importance, since it afforded 
to Scindiah, and to the French 
officers in his service, the means of 
maintaining an intercourse with 
the government of France. The 
French lhight thus have had easy 
access to the Marhatta states in a 
quarter where our military power 
-was less considerable, and our poli- 
tical influence less firmly establish- 
ed, titan in other parts of India. 
Our possessions and interests in 
the province of Guzerat must ne- 
cessarily derive additional security 
from the possession of the port and 
territory of Baroach, and from 
Scindiah’s renunciation of all 
claims on our ally the guikwar. 
To these advantages it is proper to 
add those of a consequent aug- 
mentation of revenue and com- 
merce. 

By the combined operation of 
the treaties of peace and of parti- 
tion, with the soubahdar of the 
Dekan, and the peishwah, the 
power and resources of these ehief- 
tains have been increased and con- 
solidated, and their means of dis- 
charging the duties of alliance 
consequently augmented. The 
marquis of Wellesley states, that 
the confidence of those allies in 
the power, justice, and modera- 
tion of the British government, 
j^as been confirmed and increased 
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by their experience of the advan- 
tages of our alliance in the prose- 
cution of the war, and in the 
ultimate arrangement of the 
peace. \ 

One of the most material ad- 
vantages resulting from the stipu- 
lations of the several treaties of 
peace consists in the removal, at 
least in a very great degree, of the 
causes of dissension and the means 
of political intrigue between our 
allies and the .Marhatta states, by 
precluding the future intermixture 
of their territories, and the conse- 
quent collision of their authorities. 
In pursuance of this object, , Scin- 
diah and the rajah. of Berar have 
been required to renounce their 
claims on the soubahdar of the 
Dekan and the peishwah, and the 
British government has assumed 
a right of arbitration, in all cases 
of difference which may arise be- 
tween these respective powers. In 
this manner, the influence and as- 
cendancy of the British •govern- 
ment in the councils of Hydera- 
bad and Poonah have been in- 
creased and permanently establish- 
ed. At the same time, the autho- 
rity, the independence, and the 
power of these states, have not been 
invaded, but, on the coutrary, 
have been corroborated and ex- 
tended. The peishwah and the 
soubahdar of the Dekan, by the 
operation of their engagements 
with the British government, have 
been emancipated from the undue 
and illicit influence and control 
of their own servants and tributa- 
ries. They have also been secured 
against the vexatious claims and 
litigious interference of other pow- 
ers, and the sources of permanent 
tranquillity and prosperity have 
been established in their respective 
dominions. 

The defensive and subsidiary al* 
R 3 fiance 
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liance concluded with Scindiah, litary force, this power of 
has been attended with the mate- tion will enable us to con 
rial benefit of establishing our in- cause of that internal 
fluence at the court of that chief- which has so long desolate 
tain. A deliberate view of the of the most fertile provi 
real interests of his government has India, and occasioned a 
thus converted the most formida- and hazardous fluctuation < 
ble enemy of the British power, in among the native states, 
the late contest with the Marhatta such a situation of genera' 
chieftains, into an efficient ally of a predatory spirit has arise: 
the honourable company. ing an exhaustless source 

The general arrangements of supply of military adv< 
the pacification have therefore pro- prepared to join the stan 
vided for the security of the terri- any turbulent chieftain 
tories of our allies, the soubahdar purpose of ambition, plun 
of the Dekan, the peishwah, die rebellion, 
guikwar, and the rajah of Mysore, The marquis of Welle 
and of the dominions of the ho- pears to entertain a convicl 
nourable company, from the dan- our defensive alliances \ 
gers to which they were exposed have the effect of involvir 
by the anarchy and confusion exist- war with the native powers 
ing in the Marhatta empire, and by in cases of manifest justice 
die character and habits of the con f irresistible necessity. T 
tending chieftains. The prosperity viction is founded on the < 
of the British empire in India has tory employment of the p 
been thereby placed in that com- arbitration. In his opini< 
manding position, with respect to power will secure the c 
other states, which affords the only from the contingency of 
possible security for the perma- the prosecution of the unju 
nent tranquillity and prosperity of of any of our allies, and i 
our valuable possessions. Subsi- considerable advantage in e 
diary forces are intended to be esta- us to check, by amicable neg< 
biished at Hyderabad, Poonali, the primary and remote so 
and in the territories of Scindiah, hostility in every part of I 
the guikwar, and the ranah of To us, we freely acknowledc 
Gohud. This efficient army, pears that this power of arb: 
amounting to upwards of 24-, 000 although assumed for the 
men, will be paid by foreign sub- and exercised with the inter 
si dies, and will be constantly main- preserving internal tranquilli 
tained in a state of perfect equi p- possibly contribute, by its d 
ment, prepared, at the shortest in causes of magnitude and 
netre^, for active service in any neral interest, to excite a s] 
direction. The privilege which hostility. Chieftains accu 
the British government has ac- to independence dislike all 
quired of arbitrating differences to foreign arbitration. It 
and dissensions between the several cipallyto their own judgme 
states with which it is allied, can- to the means they possess oi 
not fail to be conducive to the ge- upon that judgment, that the 
neral tranquillity. Combined with most cases willing to appeal 
the direction of this subsidiary mi- a natural conviction, indee 
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they' are best acquainted with their 
own peculiar interests. — The mar- 
quis of Wellesley proceeds to state, 
that between the British govern- 
ment, and all the great states of In* 
dia, a connection is now established, 
on principles which render it the in- 
terest of every state to maintain its 
alliance with us. For, under the 
general protection of the British 
power, the inordinate aggrandize- 
ment of any of those states by an 
usurpation of the rights and posses- 
sions of others may be effectually 
precluded, and to every state die 
unmolested exercise of its separate, 
authority may be secured within 
the limits of its established domi- 
jiion. 

In concluding this flattering state- 
ment of the extensive and import- 
ant benefits which may be expect- 
ed to result from the operation of 
the general arrangements of peace, 
the marquis of Wellesley is far 
from being so sanguine as to con- 
ceive, that these great advantages 
will be immediately obtained. On 
the contrary, he candidly admits 
that the agitation arising from a 
long course of war and tumult, 
must be expected only gradually 
to subside. The continuance of 
commotion will naturally be pro- 
tracted by the peculiar habits and 
characters of i he various chieftains 
and classes of people in India. 
But it may reasonably be affirmed, 
that the powerful and durable 
causes, arising from the, general pa- 
cification, will ultimately produce 
their full effect, by diffusing prin- 
ciples of general tranquillity and 
good order. It is expected that 
these local and temporary distur- 
bances will not essentially affect 
the comprehensive and permanent 
policy of the pacification. For, 
according to the statement of the 
governor-general, the result of the 


war, and the conditions of the 
peace, have left no state in India of 
sufficient magnitude or force to 
shake the foundations of the ^ne- 
ral system of defensive alliance ; 
founded upon principles of jus- 
tice, directed to the salutary object 
of general tranquillity, and sup- 
ported by adequate strength, to 
conciliate the attachment, and 
command die respect, of all the 
native states in India. 

From a careful investigation of 
the various and important docu- 
ments which the governor-general 
has caused to be submitted to the 
public, with the view to a complete 
justification of the commencement, 
the prosecution, and the termina- 
tion of the war in India, it appears 
evident to us, that the remote cause 
of hostilities was the treaty of Bas- 
sein, and the immediate cause, the 
refusal of Scindiah and the rajah 
of Berar to withdraw their armies 
from the frontiers of our ally, the 
soubahdar of the Dekan. If the 
treaty, therefore, between the peish- 
wah and the British government 
had not been concluded, it may 
fairly be inferred that the war 
would ndt have taken place. Com- 
pletely to demonstrate the justice 
and policy of engaging in hostilities 
against the confederate Marhatta 
chieftains, requires it to be proved, 
that the situation of our affairs in 
India made 'it necessary to con- 
clude a treaty of defensive alliance 
with the peishwah, notwithstand- 
ing the risk of a contest with 
some of the more powerful -chief- 
tains in India, whose ambition and 
usurpation would, of necessity, be 
repressed and checked by the ope- 
ration of tliis treaty. This appears 
to us the question relative to thq 
policy and justice of the war in 
India. Its solution, we acknow- 
ledge, involves many difficulties ; 
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ner do we pretend to offer, on a sub- ject, which the powerful M 
ject of so much political intricacy, chieftains had constantly i: 
any thing more tnan a few specula- It was impossible, from ti 
tiv^observations. spective habits and charact< 

It cannot fail to have been fore- they should agree either to 
seen, that a treaty of alliance with the specific modification to this 
nominal supreme executive power of rity, or to invest any partic 
the Marhatta empire, would giveim- dividual with the supreme 
mediate umbrage to all the powerful inherent to the chief civil < 
chieftains, who were constantly en- the Marhatta empire. The} 
croaching on the authority of the in all probability, be fre 
peishwah. To support this autho- engaged in hostilities again 
Hty, and to give vigour and efficien- other, in the promotion < 
cy to the government of the peish- ambitious and aggressive 
wah, by the operation of a treaty and while the supreme auth 
of defensive alliance, was manifest- the peishwah formed the ot 
ly the most effectual mode of de- general contention, the be! 
feating the views of Scindiah, Marhatta chieftains would 
Holkar, and the rajah of Berar. rially impair the strength 
' Consequently, although the object resources, and consequen 
of the treaty of Bassein was to in- come daily less formidable 
prease our military and territorial British power in India, 
resources, and to strengthen our inference derives some co 
influence over the native states by tion from the conduct pur 
an intimate political connection Holkar, who declined taki: 
with the acknowledged supreme part with Scindiah and th< 
head of the Marhatta empire, in of Berar, in the late war 
order to prevent any union really rently in expectation tha 
dangerous to our interest?, — yet it chieftains, weakened by the < 
pannot bp denied, that one of the would in future be less able 
probable effects of the treaty of pose the execution of his pr< 
^assein was to produce the very and ambitious projects, 
confederate union which it was From these observations, 
intended to prevent. For it can- pears that there are two m 
not be imagined, that such power- which the British power ii 
fill chieftains as Holkar and Scin- might be strengthened and 
diah, however apparently disposed lidated. By preventing tin 
they might be to acknowledge that subversion of the peishwa 
our alliance was neither prejudicial thorny, as in the late war b 
to their interests, nor injurious to Scindiah and Holkar, this si 
their rights, or whatever public ac- office would probably be re 
knowledgments they might make an object of frequefit contc 
to this effect, would behold with the Marhatta chieftains wou 
complacency the establishment of exhaust, or at least consic 
a system calculated effectually to waste their resources, and, 
deteat their projects of encroach- quently, the power of the 
ment and usurpation. government would relative 

To usurp or to control the su- ceive an acquisition of str 
preme authority of the peishwah, The other mode is that to 
feems to have been a general ob- the governor-general bad rec 
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the conclusion of a permanent al- With the materials before us ? 
liance with the universally acknow- we do not pretend to judge which 
ledged supreme chief of the Ma- would have been the preferable 
phatta empire, in order, by this con- system of policy. Independently 
Election, to obtain an accession of of this question, however, we free- 
territorial and military resources, ly acknowledge that, in the su* 
with a consequent extension of the preme direction of affairs in India, 
British influence in India ; aware, the marquis of Wellesley has dis* 
in all probability, that hostilities played very extraordinary talents, 
might result from the establish- His genius and powers of com-, 
ment of such political relations, bination are of the first order. His 
but, at the same time, conceiving comprehensive plans discover the 
that the adoption of this policy, resources of a mind of very uncom^ 
whatever immediate consequences mon enlargement, and the heroic 
might arise from it, could alone gallantry with which they were ex- 
permanently establish the security ecuted reflects immortal lustre on 
ef our dominion in India. the British arms. 


CHAP. IX. 

Internal State of France— ^Observations on the Expose laid before the 
Legislative Body — Conspiracy against the French Government — Arrest a- 
tion of Georges , Picbegru f and Moreau — Speech of the First Consul in 
Reply to the Deputations from the Senate, the Legislative Body , and the 
Tribunate — Defence of General Moreau — Death of Picbegru — Seizure^ 
Trial } and Execution of the Duke of Enghien — Pretended Conspiracy 
against the French Government under the fictitious Direction of Mehce de 
la Touche — Seizure of Sir George Rumbold by Command of the French 
Government — Plot at Warsaw — Discussion in the Tribunate relative to 
the conferring upon Buonaparte the Title of Emperor of the French — 
Decree of the Tribunate — Message of Buonaparte to the Senate — Organic 
Senatus Consultum conferring the Imperial Title on Buonaparte , and 
establishing it hereditary in bis Family — Address of Cambaceres to the 
Emperor — Reply of Buonaparte — Decree of the Emperor relative to the 
Imperial Family , and the Grand Officers of the Empire — Analysis of the 
Organic Senatus Consultum — Protest of Louis XVI1L — Speech *tf the 
Emperor previously 'to the Coronation « — Ceremony of the Coronation 
ana Inauguration — The Emperor of Germany assumes the hereditary 
Title of Emberor of Austria— State of St. Domingo — Annexation of 
Louisiana to the United States of America — Concluding Refections . 

I N forming an opinion on the state dence in the fidelity of the exposi- 
of the interior of tlje French tjon, which the consular executive 
republic, at the commencement of power annually lays before the le- 
the year 1804, it may be necessary gislative body. The mere act of 
t© withhold an unqualified confi- submitting a statement of this de. 

scription 
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scription to the legislative, body, 
“which in France constitutes a very 
subordinate department of govern- 
ment, itself implies, if not the ac- 
tual existence of a more prospe- 
rous condition of things, at least 
the representation of a state of 
progressive improvement. It is 
not to be imagined that an unfa- 
vourable exposition of public affairs 
would he submitted by the consu- 
lar government to general exami- 
nation ; nor is it to be expected that 
the exact condition of the republic 
will be accurately and faithfully de- 
scribed. Prepared, therefore, to 
make a due allowance for the high 
colouring of flattering statement, 
we shall proceed to give a con- 
densed transcript of the material 
part of the expose of the state of the 
French republic, which was laid 
before the legislative body on the 
16:h of January 1 804. 

General tranquillity represent- 
ed to prevail in the interior of 
France^ and the recommencement 
of hostilities to have produced an 
union of sentiments and interests, 
and an increase of personal affec- 
tion arid attachment to the existing 
government. Secret depots of arms 
arc, however, acknowledged to have 
been found, and it is admitted that 
military cpnscription met with some 
resistance in La Vendee. Notwith- 
standing these circumstances, the 
return of social affections, and the 
daily display of public beneficence, 
in donations to the unfortunate, and 
foundations for useful establish- 
ments, are considered as characte- 
ristics of a general sentiment of 
public security. The war, it is af- 
firn ed, has not interrupted the con- 
stancy with which the government 
has pursued every thing tending to 
render congenial .with the consti- 
tution: the manners and disposition 
of the citizens, every thing likely 


to attach all interests and all in 
to its duration. All the institut 
forming constituent parts of 
government, or connected with 
objects within the extensive n 
of public utility, are describe* 
having received splendour, 
provement, and encourager 
from the fostering care of 
executive power. The civil, j 
cial, and criminal codes are re 
sented to be in a state of app] 
mation to maturity. The fine 
flourish amidst the treasures oi 
capital. 

In the department of Mare 
the first camp of veterans is f< 
ed. Public works of every des 
tion are carried on with su< 
under the immediate direction, 
at the expense, of governn 
Among these, the canal whic 
to connect the Scheldt, the Mi 
and the Rhine, appears to be 
of the most considerable. r 
however, is stated to be yet 
in the contemplation of the gm 
ment. But the funds are pro\ 
for the execution of this unde 
ing, from which great comme 
benefits are expected to be der 
The junction of the Ranee 
the Vilaine is also to be effecte 
order to connect the Channel 
the Ocean, and to convey pr 
rity and civilization to distric 
which agriculture and the arts 
guish, and where refinement 
but little known. Antwerp 
presented to have been made, 
decree, a military post, an ars 
and a dock-yard. At Boul 
and Havre, great works a' 
progress or completed. A 
is being constructed at Cherb< 
and a haven is now digging,w 
in a few years, the republic 
have its arsenals and its i 
The internal navigation of Fi 
is universally improved, anc 
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right of fishing in navigable rivers 
is made a public property. The 
roduce of the taxes is stated to 
ave exceeded the expectation of 
the government, and the sinking 
fund to fulfil with steadiness its 
destination. Public credit has 
maintained itself amidst the shocks 
of war, and the rumours of inter- 
ested individuals.* The drafts is- 
sued at St. Domingo, for which 
full value has been received, have 
been paid off with interest from 
the day they became due to the 
day of payment. Those that were 
issued without effective value have 
been proved false, and payment 
has been refused. Thus the govern- 
ment satisfies the justice which it 
owes to lawful creditors, and which 
it owes to the nation, whose rights 
it is bound to defend. 

The expose proceeds to state the 
desire of the French government to 
have maintained peace with Great 
Britain. If, on the 8th of March, 
there existed an extraordinary ar- 
mament in the ports of France and 
Holland ; if a single preparation 
was made in them to which, the 
most remote suspicion could g ive 
a sinister interpretation; then, it is 
confessed, the French government 
is the aggressor; the message of 
his majesty, and his hostile attitude, 
have been rendered necessary by 
a legitimate precaution ; and the 
people of Great Britain would have 
a right to believe, that their inde- 
pendence, their religion, and their 
constitution, were threatened. But 
if the assertions in the message were 
false, if they w£re contradicted by 
the opinion of Europe, as well as 
by the conscience of the British go- 
vernment, in this case it is asserted, 
that government have deceived the 
nation, and have precipitated ic, 
without reflection, into a war which 
may be decisive of its future de- 
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stiny. It is admitted that Malta 
was the cause of the war, and that 
it remained with France to arm to 
effect its independence. The re- 
spective captures of the two powers 
are next alluded to, and the right 
of blockade is animadverted upon, 
as part of a system of naval usur- 
pation. France is represented to 
have consented, in the treaty of 
Amiens, to moderate conditions; 
and a determination is expressed 
never to accede to any less favour- 
able. 

The subsisting relations between 
France and foreign powers are con- 
cisely stated. From the union of 
Louisiana to the American states, 
it is expected that the commercial 
relations between the French re- 
public and the United States will 
he materially improved. Theneu- 
trality of Spain, the re-establishment 
of the Helvetic constitution, and 
the continuance of peace in Italy, 
are slightly alluded to. The Otto- 
man empire, fatigued by under- 
mining intrigues, will, it is said, 
gain, by the interests of France, the 
support which antient alliances, a 
recent treaty, and its geographi- 
cal position entitle it to demand. 
The tranquillity restored to the 
continent by the treaty of Lune- 
ville is represented to have been 
secured by the last' acts of the diet 
of Ratisbon. 

This state-paper, in whatever 
light it is viewed, is certainly a 
public document of material im- 
portance. Admitting that some, 
perhaps much, exaggeration is in- 
troduced o it, yet it shows that the 
French government is minutely at- 
tentive to whatever is connected 
with the internal prosperity of 
France. It is true that a variety 
of trifling subjects contribute to 
enlarge the list of public works ; 
many, indeed most, of which are 
interior 
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inferior to the undertakings in the influence of early prece] 
which private individuals are in a restless spirit of general a< 
(his country daily engaged. But It is a singular feature in 
the desire of promoting die inter- pose, that while it denies 
nal improvement of the state is istence of armaments in the 
not the less manifest, from die di- ports, or of any species of 
versity of inconsiderable as well as preparations against this < 
great objects which receive the care it admits that Malta was th 
and attention of the sovereign of the war, and asserts tha 
power. If it be true, that inter- mained with France to arm, 
nal tranquillity generally prevails to effect its independence, 
in France, and that universal con- a declaration involves an a 
fidence is reposed in the executive ledgment of the detqrmin; 
power, it is in vain to expect that the French government to 
imy internal efforts are likely to sooner or later, to arms, 
produce a change in the existing accomplishment of this 
government. Those who sin- That there were some prep; 
cerely wished to see the French in the French ports, althou 
councils animated by principles of probably were not, in the 
jnoderation, and a desire to secure stance, destined to be en 
the general repose of Europe, against this country, no oi 
must lament that an ambitious ly will attempt to deny, 
power is fhus acquiring a degree therefore, circumstances ha< 
of stability and permanence, which which rendered the strict e> 
may enable it to shake to their of the article of the tr 
foundation, or perhaps to subvert, Amiens relative to Malta 
all the antient political institutions ticable ; when the hostile 
of the continent, with which the discussions 

The finances of the French re- subject were conducted a 
public, notwithstanding the injury on the part of the first 
their commerce fias sustained from and the facility with whic 
the war, are described to be beyond armaments might have b 
calculation flourishing. The pub- verteef from their original 
lie institutions for education are tion, to second any hostile 
expected to answer the ends of tions of the French govei 
their establishment, by impressing are taken into just considers 
on the minds cf the French youth the assertion that his majesty 
principles in unison with fhose sage was wholly destitute o 
upon which the affairs of the state dation will appear false a 
are administered. It may, lhere r warranted. Another pasj 
fore, be naturally inferred, that the expose merits particulai 
they are to receive an education tion. It declares the resoli 
calculated to make them efficient the French government n< 
instruments for the extension of the conclude with this country s 
power and grandeur of the nation, of which the terms shall b 
State-ambition will thus form one favourable than those of th< 
of the prominent features of the of Amiens. This, howevei 
next generation; and in addition to be decided and determined 
the incentives of actual example, events of the war ; and sii 
ft will probably be converted, by treaty of Amiens is' spppo; 
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to have effectually provided for 
the security of the country, this de- 
claration of the enemy should only 
serve to stimulate our exertions in 
the prosecution of this arduous 
contest. 

The session of the legislative 
body of the French republic open- 
ed on the 6th of January 1804, and 
closed on the 24th of March. In 
his opening speech, the minister of 
the interior predicted that this ses- 
sion would be marked by new be- 
nefits to the people. He intimated 
to the members of the legislative 
body, that it was the intention of 
the government to submit to their 
wisdom that series, which it had 
matured, of salutary and protect- 
ing laws, which establish and con- 
secrate the freedom of persons, the 
bases of transactions, and the gua- 
rantee of property. In the midst 
of the immense preparations which 
the war had rendered necessary, 
the government had not deferred 
a single useful expense, nor sus- 
pended a single enterprise. By its 
genius and providence, it had con- 
nected all the benefits of peace with 
the important cares oF war. 4 In no 
part of the republic/ he affirmed, 
4 do we see those agitations which 
announce apprehensions, or pre- 
sage reverses. Tire stormy dis- 
cussions which characterize dis- 
trust, or conceal sinistrous pro- 
jects, are no where heard. Every 
thing is calm,happy, and tranquil.* 
The fallacy of this assertion it will 
be our duty to demonstrate by the 
relation of an absurd and ill-digest- 
ed conspiracy against the chief of 
the French government* The mi- 
nister proceeds to state, that the 
courageous French youth range 
themselves with ardour under the 
standards of the country ; the far- 
mer, the merchant, tjie manufac- 
turer, press round the government 


to offer it their harvest, their gold, 
and their produce ; and the French 
people, proud of their government, 
confident in their means, a^d happy 
in' their institutions, express but 
one seiftiment— dove for the august 
head of the state ; and free from 
fear, from agitation, from disquie- 
tude, repose in him the care of their 
destiny* 

The speech of Fourcroy, the ora- 
tor of government, at the close of 
the session, is of a widely differ- 
ent tenor. He observes that laws, 
the most important have been dis- 
cussed in the midst of war, in the 
midst of a most atrocious conspi- 
racy. He accuses the British go- 
vernment of employing its mini-? 
sters at Hamburgh, at Stutgard, 
and at Munich, as agents for the 
prosecution of this conspiracy ; and, 
in the language of revolutionary 
violence, he represents the illus- 
trious fugitives, who have found 
in this country an asylum from 
French persecution, as deeply im- 
plicated in crimes and plots against 
the government established in 
France. Death is the punishment 
which he denounces against them, 
should they dare to pollute with 
their presence the soil of the re- 
public. It should be remembered 
that this jacobinical oration was 
pronounced by Four croyy three or 
four days after the execution of the 
duke of Enghien, while the thirst 
for the blood of princes was ap- 
parently still unallayed. 

It is very far from our intention 
to abet or to justify, in the slightest 
degree, any species of conspiracy 
against an established government $ 
nor can an opinion upon a skilful 
or absurd combination of the secret 
arrangements of a plot be con- 
strued, by any perversion of lan- 
guage, into approbation. We may, 
therefore, safely pronounce, that 

few 
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few conspiracies have been framed was in a cabriolet. He 5 
against a government, whose vigi- peace-officer who stopped h 
lance pervades every part of tht and, with a dagger, woun 
French territory through the me- officer who attempted 1 
dium of an organized system of him. The Moniteur states 
espionage, more likely to be ex- had about him very cons 
posed to immediate detection, than sums in bills of the bank of 
that to which Fourcroy alludes, and in bills of exchange 
and in which Moreau, Pichegru, from London ; and that ev< 
Georges, and about sixty accom- induced a presumption he 
plices, are stated to have been im- the point of attempting tc 
plicated. According to the report by availing himself of t! 
made to the government by Re- ness of the night to pass tl 
gnier, the grand judge, it appears The same journal also sti 
that several landings of the persons he declared without hesit 
said to be engaged in the conspi- had been at Paris several 
racy were clandestinely effected at and . that it was his inte 
a place between Dieppe and Tre- have assassinated the first 
fort, where men were found and Other accounts represent 
paid to receive them, and conduct ject of the conspiracy to h; 
them during the night from fixed to effect a change in the 
stations, which had been previously ment of France, without 
agreed on, in order to convey any attempt against the 
them ultimately to Paris. The Buonaparte, whose persor 
first landing was effected on the contrary, it was the wis 
21st of August 1803, at the foot conspirators to have spare 
of the cliff de Beville. Georges proposed, it is said, to 
and eight of his accomplices were cured his person by surp; 
then put on shore. A second de- to have carried him off. 
barkation of about the same num- the singular features of thi 
ber of persons took place, at the conspiracy, the circumsta: 
same spot, in the beginning of De- prosecution, after severa 
cember. A third was effected at members had been arres 
this place on the 10th of January not fail to render the pi 
1804, when general Pichegru and palpably absurd. So earl 
six others are stated to have been 11th of October, not tw< 
put on shore. • A fourth landing after the first debarkatio: 
was attempted, buf prevented by son, one of those who wei 
the vigilance of the military. Be- the 21st of August on the 
side these persons, their accom- France, was arrested at P; 
plices at Paris, where the greater the supposed accomplices 
part of them were arrested, are several were arrested in tl 
reported by the grand judge to of December; consequent 
amount to thirty-seven, among the third debarkation hac 
whom, the most conspicuous in- fected. A conspiracy p 
dividual was general Moreau. He under such circumstance 
was arrested at Paris on the 14th to invite detection. Th< 
of February, and general Piche- the number of accompl 
gru on the 17th. Georges was greater also was the comm 
arrested oh the 9th of March. He discovery. But when it 
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lected, that persons reported to 
have been engaged in this plot 
were individuals who, from natio- 
nal character and habits, cannot 
be supposed to have been distin- 
guished for discretion and reserve, 
and that t}iey were prosecuting 
their designs immediately under 
the eye* of a government which 
every where exerted the most jea- 
lous and active vigilance, — where, 
it may be asked, existed a chance 
t>f success ? Every revolutionary 
change in the French government 
has been effected by a dexterous 
direction of public sentiment, or by 
military violence. But among the 
members of the different depart- 
ments of the consular government, 
where did any symptoms of public . 
dissatisfaction exist ? Were the 
military inclined to support a 
project of counter-revolution ? No 
traces have been discovered of such 
an inclination. If the hopes of the 
accomplices in this plot were found- 
ed in the effect to be produced 
upon the public mind, by the sup- 
port of so popular a character as 
general Moreau, they should in 
the first instance have been certain 
of his most strenuous co-operation. 
But it does not appear that he ever 

f ave any pledge to that effect. 

t seems more man probable, that 
the agents in the plot deceived 
themselves by inferring the unpo- 
pularity of the government from 
the popularity of Moreau ; a con- 
clusion evidently calculated to mis- 
lead them into unbounded error. 
Their enthusiasm in the cause of 
their lawful sovereign, seems, how- 
ever, to have been the chief reason 
of their abrupt failure. Their ardent 
zeal concealed from them the total 
impracticability of their enterprise. 

Very shortly after the arrestation 
of the generals Moreau and Piche- 
gru, an extraordinarily severe law 


was passed, in order to accelerate 
the discovery of all their supposed 
accomplices. The law condemn- 
ed to death every individual who 
should conceal Georges or any 
of his accomplices. Deputations 
from the senate, the legislative bo- 
dy, and the tribunate, waited on 
the first consul with addresses of 
felicitation on the discovery of thfc 
conspiracy. He replied to them in 
terms, which, if personal ambition 
were not the predominant principle 
which prompts and directs all his 
actions, would claim some credit 
for disinterested greatness of soul. 

“ Since I have attained the supreme 
magistracy,’ he replied, 6 a great 
many plots have been formed 
against my life. Educated in 
camps, I have never regarded, as 
important, dangers which give me 
no fear. But I cannot avoid ex- 
periencing a deep and painful feel- 
ing, when I consider the situation 
in which this great nation would 
have been placed, if this last plot 
had succeeded ; for it is principally 
against the glory, the liberty, and 
the destiny of the French people 
that the conspiracy was formed. — 
I have long since renounced the 
hope of enjoying the pleasures of 
private life. All my days. are em- 
ployed in fulfilling the duties which 
my fate and the will of the Frendji 
people have imposed on me. Hea- 
ven will watch over France, and 
defeat the plots of the wicked. 
The citizens may be without alarm. 
My life will last as long as it shall 
be useful to die nation ; but I wish 
the French people to understand, 
that existing without their confi- 
dence and affection, would be for 
me without; consolation, and would 
for ( them have no object.” 

The trials of the parties concern- 
ed in the plot took place at Paris, 
in the month of July, Georges, and 
seventeen 
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sayenteen others were condemned to satisfied with the actual 
suffer death, with confiscation of pro- ment, and that he was no 
perty. General Moreau was senten- ther ignorant of the exis 
ced to two years imprisonment. To designs formed for its sul 
Armand Polignac, M. de Riviere, The ground of the suspici 
Lajolais, and M. de Lozier, a par- implication he states to 1 
don was extended. On the 25th bably arisen from the . cc 
of July, Georges and eleven others Which, with fluctuating d^ 
Were guillotined at the Place de intimacy, had long subs 
Greve . They died with the most tween general Pichegru a 
undaunted firmness. self. He acknowledges 

The popularity enjoyed by Mo- stant overtures had been 
reau was probably inferior only to him to enter into corresj 
that of the first consul. Asageneral, with the French princes 
his reputation was even more ex- these proposals, which apj 
alted. His talents as a statesman him to be ridiculous, he 
were untried ; but the known mo- that he returned no answer 
deration of his character, and the respect to the actual coi 
soundness of his judgment, natu- he asserts that he was £ 
rally produced very strong impres- having the least share in 
sions in his favour. The jealousy that wnatever proposition v 
of his rival appears to have con- to him, he rejected from ; 
signed him to a life of retirement, tion of its extreme folly, 
in order to prevent his popularity mits it had been repres 
from deriving any accession from him, that the chances of i 
an able execution of public duties, sion of England were fa 
Even had the guilt of which he was to a change of govemmeni 
accused been fully substantiated, declares that he always rej 
the sacrifice of so great a favourite senate was the authority 
of the public might have deprived which all Frenchmen, in 
the first consul of die ensigns of troubles, would unite, 
imperial dignity. w T ould be the first to obc 

When the counsellors of state ders. The part of givin 
read to the tribunate the report mation to government wa 
of the grand judge, Moreau, in nant to his character; it 
terms ob the strongest fraternal emo- office which is always ju 
tion, vindicated the innocence of severely; but it becomes od 
his brother, and even declared that is marked with the seal c 
every thing which had been said bation against the individi 
was an infamous calumny. How exercises it to the injury < 
far general Moreau was implicated persons to whom his grai 
in tne plot, it is impossible to deter- due, and with whom he 1 
mine, since, for various reasons to cultivated habits of fri 
which we have just alluded, it was Duty, he proceeds to obsei 
deemed expedient not to give him sometimes yield to the i 
an opportunity of defending him- public opinion, 
self before any of the public tribu- Such is general Moreau’ 
nals. It may, however, be collect- pation, which we have give 
ed from his exculpatory letter to the in his own words. That t 
first consul, that he was both dis- feeble defence of innocenc< 
1 st 
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strikingly manifest. If he were 
unconscious of all guilt, he should 
have assumed a manly and heroic 
tone of self-vindication. He should 
have demanded to be brought be- 
fore a public tribunal. His great 
and W’ell -merited popularity would 
have confirmed a just assertion of 
his innocence. Even the uplifted 
sword of tyranny would not have 
dared to strike. But instead of 
pursuing this glorious course, he 
acknowledges that he has been im- 
prudent, but not guilty, and, in an 
inauspicious moment, cancels a 
part of his fair fame, and courts 
life, liberty, and service, by throw- 
ing himself at the mercy of the first 
consul, by weakly and extrava- 
gantly accusing England of having 
prepared this snare for his destruc- 
tion, and vainly asserting that 
Great Britain may judge of the 
evil he is capable of doing her, by 
what he has already performed. 

The truth appears to be, that 
Moreau was not unaware of the 
conspiracy ; but that he ever had 
any active share in it, not the least 
evidence seems to have been pro- 
duced. Thus fell one of the most 
celebrated generals of the republic. 
At a moment when the remem- 
brance of the important services 
he had performed, together with 
the universal esteem in which his 
many public and private virtues 
were held, contributed to secure to 
him perhaps a greater share of ge- 
neral love and admiration than 
was enjoyed by his dazzling com- 
petitor for fame, — one single act, to 
.speak of it in the mildest terms, of 
civil imprudence, precipitated him 
from the glorious height to which 
he had raised himself, and laid him 
at the feet of his rival, a humble 
and degraded suppliant. 

Much as the public were con- 
cerned at the fate of general Mo- 
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reau, their interest in his misfor- 
tunes was for a time suspended by 
the melancholy event of the death 
of general Pichegru. A very 
circumstantial account of his death 
was published in the Moniteur, in 
order, without doubt, to remove 
from the government every suspi- 
cion of having murdered an old 
and much-beloved general of the 
republic. We shall concisely state 
the singular circumstances attending 
his death, as detailed in the official 
journal of the French government. 
In the juridical report of the suicide 
which he is said to have commit- 
ted, the surgeons appointed by the 
criminal tribunal to inspect the 
body of general Pichegru, in 
order to ascertain the immediate 
cause of his death, unanimously 
declare that he died of strangula- 
tion. They state that they found 
a black silk handkerchief about his 
neck, through which was passed a 
small stick forty- five centimetres 
long, and from four to five cen- 
timetres in circumference. This 
stick, forming a tourniquet of the 
cravat, was stopped by the left 
jaw, on which he lay, with one 
end of the stick underneath. This 
is stated to have produced a degree 
of strangulation sufficient to oc- 
casion his death. They then re- 
mark, that the stick had rested 
by one of its ends on the left 
cheek, and that, by moving round 
irregularly, it had produced a 
transversal scratch of about six cen- 
timetres. The face was discolour- 
ed, the jaw locked, and the tongue 
pressed betwixt the teeth. The 
discoloration extended over the 
whole body. The extremities were 
cold. The muscles and fingers of 
the hand were strongly contracted. 
From all these circumstances their 
opinion was, that general Pichegru, 
had committed s'uicide. 

S The 
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The evidence of various persons happy individuals determine 
then follows, to prove that no one the commission of suicide, 
had entered general Pichegru's power of attempting the re 
chamber, during the night, in of life. Nor, when the act : 
order to make any attempt against perpetrated, have they any 
his life. One of the gend'armes power to prosecute the acco] 
stationed near his chamber heard ment of their rash resolution 
a considerable degree of struggling commission of suicide, there 
and noise ; but supposing the ge- ip the first instance a vo 
neral laboured under much diffi- act ; but the continued execi 
culty of breathing, he did not the means of self-destructi 
imagine any particular assistance quires, afterwards, no effort 
was required. Another person, will. The loss of life mus 
near the same place, awoke about luntai ily and necessarily 
four o’clock, but did not hear any But in the case of general Pi< 
particular noise. The principal a continued effort of the v 
door-keeper of the hall of justice necessary to complete the : 
in the Temple went on the 6th of It must have been continue 
April, about half past seven in the strangulation was complet 
morning, into general Pichegru’s fected ; for, until the strang 
chamber to light his fire $ but not was complete, the involuntai 
hearing him either speak or stir, he of nature to retain life woi 
dreaded that some accident had preserve, however difficult i 
happened to him. The colonel of be, some degree of resp 
the gend’armerre and the accuser- Even admitting the continu 
general were immediately inform- cise of the will under such 
ed of it, and medical assistance stances, which may reason 
was instantly sent for. The cham- doubted, the question, with 
ber-keeper also states, that on the . to the capability of execut 
preceding evening he had taken mode of suicide, will be : 
away with him the key of general to these terms: — Which wi! 
Pkhegru’s apartment, and had kept most powerful, supposing a 
it in hk pocket till the time he went degree of strangulation to 
to light the fire in the morning. duced, the involuntary e: 

Notwithstanding this report re- nature to preserve life, or t 
specting the mode m which gene- sical strength necessary to 
ral Pichegru is represented to have the determination of the wi 
destroyed himself, and the evidence u$ it appears that no do 
of the several persons stationed arise on the subject, 
near his chamber* there are many With regard to the other 
very strong grounds of suspicion of suspicion, It may be o 
that he was clandestinely sacrificed, that the very parade of the 
In the first place, there appears government in publishing 
every reason to doubt the possible world a minutely circumsts 
accomplishment of so singular a count of general Pichegru 
mode of self-destruction. Ordinary together with a mass of c 
suicides are perpetrated by a 'single evidence, discovers a stronj 
determination of the will. The of apprehension that th 
acts of shooting, hanging, drown- would naturally suspect th 
ing, and the like, deprive the un- and unjustifiable violence 1 
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resorted to, in order to gratify per- 
sonal revenge, or to obviate the 
consequences of a public trial, and 
a public execution. It was very 
commonly believed in Paris, that 
general Pichegru had been private- 
ly murdered. To prevent die cir- 
culation of reports to that effect, 
Murat, the governor of Paris, 
shortly after this event, issued ge- 
neral orders, in which he recom- 
mended all the military in Paris to 
enlighten the citizens upon, what 
he termed, the false reports circu- 
lated on the subject. 

But one of the strongest confir- 
mations that general Pichegru did 
not commit suicide is to be found in 
the character of the individual. Up- 
on this point, our personal knowledge 
of him gives us the highest degree 
of confidence. Religion, fortitude, 
and courage, would banish from his 
mind the remotest idea of such an 
act of impiety and cowardice. The 
truth is, the French government 
dreaded the publicity of his trial, 
and execution. They knew with 
vrhat dignity he would have de- 
fended himself ; with what firm- 
ness he would publicly have re- 
proached the people of France for 
their servile submission to an abject 
and degrading tyranny ; with what 
heroic resolution he would hare 
fallen under the sWord of despo- 
tism, uttering with his last breath 
a pious hope for the liberation of his 
country. These, together with the 
other Circumstances which we have 
stated, give a great degree of proba- 
bility to the conclusion, that gene- 
ral Pichegru Was put to death 
by the order of die French govern- 
ment. 

With respect to his conduct in 
conspiring against the existence of 
an established government, it must 
be justified, or condemned, accord- 
ing to the motives by which he was 
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actuated. If selfisfar views of per- 
sonal interest, or the desire of pro- 
moting the interests of a mere fac- 
tion, induced him to attempt the 
subversion of the French govern- 
ment, his conduct merits the se- 
verest reprobation ; but if the libe- 
ration of his country from the iron 
dominion of barbarous tyranny 
was the sole motive which influ- 
enced and directed his proceedings, 
none but the bigoted enemy to the 
happiness of mankind can censure 
his exertions for their ameliora- 
tion. • ■ 

A short time before the violent 
death of general Pichegru, the con- 
sular government committed an 
act of the most sanguinary atro- 
city. Under the pretence that the 
duke of Enghien was implicated 
both in the conspiracy which we 
have related, and in that of which 
Mehee de la Touche pretended to 
undertake the direction, -the French 
minister for foreign affairs trans- 
mitted to baron Edelsheim, mini- 
ster of the elector of Baden, a 
requisition to arrest him at Etten- 
heim. For this purpose, the first 
consul ordered two small detach- 
.ments of troops to repair to* Of- 
fenburg and Ettenheim, to seize 
the dulce, and some emigrants of 
distinction. General Caulincourt, 
one of the aides-du-camp of the' 
first consul, was charged with the 
execution of these orders. The 
troops under his command crossed 
the Rhine during the night of the 
14th of March, and proceeded 
though Kehl to OfFenburg. At 
both of these places several erM- 
grants were arrested. On the 
same night another column cross- 
ed the Rhine, and directed their 
march to Ettenheim, where they 
arrested several persons, among 
whom was the unfortunate' duke of 
Enghien, son ©f the duke of Bour- 
S 2 bon* 
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bon, and grandson of the prince version favourable to Ei 
of Conde. This gallant prince of being concerned in t 
was immediately conveyed to Paris, racy planned by the E 
under an escort of a party of gen- the assassination of the fi 
d’armes. He arrived there on the and of intending, in a 
evening of the 20th, and was car- success of that plot, to 
ried to the Temple, whence he was France, 
conducted without delay to the x The commission bein 
castle of Vincennes. the president ordered the 

On the following day, a special pointed to conduct the i 
military commission was appoint- to read all the papers v 
ed, in virtue of a decree of the either to the crimination 
French government passed only on quittal of 'the duke of 
the preceding day, expressly for After the reading of th< 
this important trial. It consisted was finished, the duke - 
; of seven members, all of whom were duced by the guard, free 
named by Murat, brother-in-law tered, before the commis 
of Buonaparte, general in chief, was interrogated by the 
governor of Paris, and comman- respecting the points c< 
dant of the first military division, the accusation. The 
By the orders of Murat, the com- Enghien is then stated ti 
mission was opened at the castle tered upon his defence, 
of Vincennes, in the house of the what state, and befoi 
commander of the place, for the Harassed and fatiguei 
purpose of proceeding in the trial great length of the jor 
of Louis Antoine Henri de Bour- formed without an inters 
bon, duke of Enghien, bom at from Ettenheim to Paris 
Chantilly the 2d day of August, ged almost immediatel; 
1772. The accusations against arrival before a militar 
him included six charges. He specially appointed und 
was accused : — of having carried rect orders and influen 
aruis against the French republic ; government, in confc 
—of having offered his services to a new law passed the 
the English government, the ene- day with a view to 
my of the French people ; — of government with more 
receiving, and having, with accre- powers, and to render th< 
dited agents of the British govern- of the commission the a 
ment, procured means of obtain- submissive instruments 
ing intelligence in France, and guinary determination, 1 
conspiring against the external and ble prince was put upoi 
internal security of the state ; — of for life ; and, when so 
being at the head of a body of hausted as scarcely to b 
French emigrants, paid by Eng- keep his eyes open, wai 
land, and formed on the frontiers of to defend himself befo 
France, in the districts of Fribourg determined judges. H 
and Baden ; — of having attempt- eluded his defence, the 
ed to foment intrigues at Stras- of the commission v 
burgh, with a view to excite insur* by die president* if thej 
rection in the adjacent departments, further observations to m 
for the purpose of operating a di« all replied in the negai 
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duke of Enghien was then ordered bers of the commission, the barba* 
to be taken out of court, and re- rous precipitancy with which dje, 
conducted to prison. The officer prosecution was conducted, all con- 
who had conducted the prosecu- cur to corroborate and confirm the 
tion, and the auditors, were order- suspicion of his pre-determined 
ed by the president to withdraw, execution. That he was not guilty 
The court having deliberated for of four of the charges exhibited 
some time,, with closed doors, ©n against him, sufficiently appears 
the respective charges, the presi- from the letter which, on the 15th 
dent put the question on each of of February, precisely a month 
the charges separately. The mem- before his arrestation, he addressed, 
bers delivered their opinion in sue- through general Ecquevilly, to 
cession ; the president was the last the British minister at Vienna, 
in delivering his judgment. The This letter, it must be admitted, 
result was, that the court expressed substantiates the second charge in 
their unanimous opinion that the the accusation ; but, at the same 
duke of Enghien was guilty of all time, it supplies the strongest evi- 
the six charges. The question re- dence, that the duke of Enghien 
lative to the punishment to be in- had no sort of connection with any 
flic ted was afterwards put in the individuals, of whatever descrip- 
same manner; when this special tion, who were engaged in con- 
military commission unanimously temptible and impotent plots a- 
pronounced upon him sentence of gainst die government of France, 
death, on the ground of his being He requested to be employed in 
guilty of acting as a spy, of corre- open warfare against the enemy 
spondence with the enemies of the of his family and of this country ; 
republic, and of conspiracy against and if taken in arms would have 
the external and internal security merited the clemency of a gene- 
of the state. The sentence was rous foe. In this letter, he declares 
pronounced in conformity to the that the absolute nullity in which he 
letter of the existing laws; and vegetates, whilst the path of honour 
orders were given to the officer isopen to so many others, becomes 
who had conducted the prosecu- every day to him more insupporta* 
tion, to read this sentence to the ble ; and he wishes to give to the 
duke of Enghien, in presence of British government, whose genero— 
the guard drawn up under, arms. sity he has experienced, prdofs of 
. Sut|i were the inauspicious cir- gratitude and of zeal. He expresses 
cumstances under which this illus- a hope that the English will deem 
trious but ill-fated prince was tried him worthy of combating by their 
and condemned. It was not even side, and will permit him to share 
permitted to conduct this mock- their perils and participate of their 
trial, for such it must in truth be glory. Entirely devoid of all pri- 
denominated, where its publicity vate interest relative to his cause, 
might possibly have excited a feel- his request, he says, has no other 
ing of sympathy and regret. By object than to obtain an honoura- 
conducting the prosecution at the ble commission in the British army, 
castle of Vincennes, all publicity That it is his sacred duty to serve 
was in reality precluded. The till death his legitimate sovereign, 
choice of the place of trial, the and his cause, he acknowledges in 
arbitrary appointment of the mem- the most explicit terms ; but he 
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also feels it to be a dear and press- French soldiery, under a 
ifig duty to serve his benefactors, impression of sympathy 
and to prove that his gratitude is. have revolted. In the pi 
as deep as it is disinterested. several republican genera 

No testimony can furnish a more his fate with the most t 
Complete acquittal from any share and heroic firmness. TI 
in secret conspiracies against the choly event excited amoi 
government of France, than this faithful adherents to the 
description of the inactivity in nate race of the Bourbons 
which the duke was living at Et- deep and generous intej 
tenheim. The testimony is the the august and mournful 
more satisfactory, as it is derived of a solemn mass was ] 
from a private confidential letter, in the chapel of St. Patri 
of which the sincerity of the terms a funeral oration upon 1 
can no way be suspected. Who virtues of this gallant sn 
can blame the loyal prince for the prince closed the impre 
martial zeal which impelled him, awful scene, 
in defence of the cause of his un- Several notes on the il 
happy expatriated family, or in zure of the duke of En| 
er^der to serve the country in which the violation of tjie neutra 
they bad found a hospitable asy- German empire, were 1 
kirn, to seek an occasion to oppose v^red to the diet of Rati 
their common enemy ? A life of addressed to the French 
inglorious inaction was incompati- for foreign affairs. Amt 
hie with the spirit and bravery with by far the most spirited 
which he was animated. Against notes presented by the 
whom then was he to enter the Swedish, and Hanover 
field 1 Surely against him who sters. The verbal deck 
had stripped his family of regal the minister of the e 
honours, and prosecuted war against Baden, which was giv 
the nation in which they received the diet of Ratisbon 
protection and support. That he beginning of July, was 
would have' gloriously distinguish- ly in direct conformit 
fed himself in arms, is sufficiently wishes of the French go 
attested by the heroic and magna- It recommended in indij 
himous fprtitude which he display- an oblivion of this act of 
fed in the last moments of his exist- lest the agitation of the 
fence. The sanguinary precipitan- lead to consequences by > 
cy of- the French government con- tranquillity and welfare o 
ducted him from the theatre of his man empire, and possil 
insulting trial to the wood of Vin- Europe, might be again 
pennes, where, at midnight and by and endangered. What 
torch-light, the sentence of the this violation of the rigl 
court was executed. It has been tions had in aggravating 
said, and in all probability with jects of complaint betwec 
truth, that 'the first consul was binet of the Thuilleries 
afraid to intrust the execution courts of Stockholm am 
of the sentence to Frenchmen, burgh, we have already 
Italians were therefore employed casion to notice, 
to perform an act, at which the In narrating the fietit 
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splracy against the French govern- 
ment, which was chiefly projected 
by Meh£ejde la Touche, it may be 
proper to explain both the circum- 
stances under which the plot was 
first imagined, and the character 
and views of the impostor who 
pretended to direct its execution. 
Mehee de la Touche was the person 
who fabricated this ideal scheme of 
counter-revolution. At an early 
period of the French revolution, he 
took a conspicuous share in the 
blood-stained scenes of violence 
which were so frequently exhibited. 
All^the horrors that were then per- 
petrated were beheld by him, not 
merely with complacency, but the 
sanguinary instruments of Robes- 
pierrian barbarity were encoura- 

f ed by his example, and he even 
ecame a prominent character 
in the atrocious processions of 
wretches and assassins. For these 
sanguinary excesses he has since 
attempted Jo apologize, by alle- 

f ing as an excuse the powerful in- 
uence of the republican writers 
of antiquity upon a youthful and 
ardent mind, inflamed by enthu- 
siastic sentiments of liberty. 

Towards the close of the year 
1802, he incurred the displeasure of 
the French government, and, with 
several others, was under orders of 
deportation. He escaped to one 
of the small islands on the French 
coast, and thence to Guernsey. 
Pretending that he had in his pos- 
session documents of the last im- 
portance to communicate to the 
British government, he succeeded 
in obtaining permission to proceed 
to London. He remained here 
many months in indigence and 
obscurity, without being able to 
prevail upon any of the emigrants 
to countenance his fictitious revo- 
lutionary projects. Upon suspi- 
cion that he had no means of dis- 


charging his account with the per- 
son with whom he lodged, he was 
arrested, conveyed to a house of 
detention, and thence tQ prison. 
In the midst of these misfortunes, 
he learned that his project had been 
perused with approbation ; and 
he was shortly afterwards released 
from confinement, and admitted 
to various conferences with those 
persons, who thinking favourably 
of the practicability of his plans, 
supplied him both with means of 
subsistence, and of proceeding in the 
accomplishment of his visionary 
schemes. Ultimately succeeding 
in pecuniary and other arrange- 
ments, and furnished with instruc- 
tions, he left this country, and 
proceeded to Munich. He pre- 
sented himself to Mr. Drake, the 
British minister at the Electoral 
court of Bavaria, with whom the 
fictitious conspiracy, of which he 
was" to undertake the whole ma- 
nagement, was at length defini- 
tively organized. In this state- 
ment we have no other authority 
than that of Mehee de la Touche. 
It is the more necessary to men- 
tion this, lest the reader might be 
disposed to give implicit credit to . 
a representation, which, from the 
circumstance of its being made by 
an individual destitute of every 
claim to confidence, must necessa- 
rily be questionable. 

The grand object of this ficti- 
tious plot was the overthrow of 
the existing government in France. 
Among the various means for ef- 
fecting it, it was proposed, in the 
first instance, to obtain a know- 
ledge of the plans of the enemy. 
For this purpose, a secret corre- 
spondence was to be established 
with various officers in the different 
departments of the French govern- 
ment. Means were, therefore, to 
be devised, in order to procure 
S 4? certain 
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certain intelligence from the war- 
and navy-offices, and from those 
of foreign affairs, and of public 
worship 5 as well as to ascertain 
what was passing in the secret com- 
mittee supposed to be established 
at St. Cloud, and composed of the 
first consul’s confidential friends. 
This information was to be com- 
municated in the form of bulletins, 
according to the instructions of 
the president of a counter-revolu- 
tionary committee, which Mehee 
de la Touche had persuaded Mr. 
Drake was in existence in Paris, 
and with the proceedings of which 
Meh6e affected to be Intimately ac- 
quainted. The bulletins were to be 
forwarded to Mr. Drake, under va- 
rious addresses calculated to elude 
the vigilance of the French govern- 
ment. Great exertions were recom- 
mended to procure the best intelli- 
gence of the different hostile projects 
of the French government, and in 
particular of those against Ireland 
and Turkey. The plots of the Irish 
refugees, the removal of troops, 
military and naval preparations, 
were also to be the subjects of 
scrutinous inquiry. When much 
was to be written, it was proposed 
to make use of the back of large 
maps, or of books with a large 
margin. This was to be executed 
with sympathetic ink, and the 
place where the writing begins 
to be marked with an appa- 
rently accidental spot of common 
ink. 

An estimate of the necessary ex- 
penses was to be furnished, and the 
demand made as early as possible, 
accompanied with an explanation 
of the objects to which the money 
was to be appropriated. Arrange- 
ments were adopted for the re- 
gular transmission of bills of ex- 
change, drawn in fictitious names, 
yhe correspondence was to cpn- 


ducted, for the most part, 
sympathetic ink, and fict: 
names for various persons 
towns were to be constantly 
ployed. An occasional chan 
names was sometimes to be n 
ed to. Any part of the < 
spondence written in commc 
was to relate to commerce, c 
arts and sciences, in order to 
the appearance of an accou 
Parisian novelties. The F 
government was to be ment 
only in favourable terms, 
numbers were always to be w 
in sympathetic ink, to preven 
picion. Every precaution w 
be taken, upon the arrival of I 
de la Touche upon the fronti 
prevent suspicion. For this 
as he was provided with a r< 
for the sympathetic ink, th< 
tie with which he had been 
plied was to be destroyed4 
private instructions were t 
written on blank paper i 
pocket-book, at the end of hi 
veiling expenses ; and all j 
and passports were to be destj 
which could throw the least 
upon his destination. 

It was proposed to gain ov 
persons employed in the pc 
mills, for die purpose of bl 
them up as might be found < 
nient. Printers and engrave 
serving of confidence were 
taken into pay, in order to 
and engrave what might app 
be necessary for the use c 
committee. Accurate infora 
was expected to be transmitt 
the state of parties in France 
nothing was to be talked of 1 
of the members of thejacot 
committee, (it was repre$en 
be a committee of this descrij 
except to those members wh<; 
known to be well dispose 
least no; till something certa 
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transpired with respect to the in- 
tentions of the king, and the gene, 
ral disposition of the people. New 
instructions were then to be for- 
warded to the chief agents of the 
plot. The greatest circumspection 
was recommended in the first 
movements of insurrection, and in 
no case was any thing relating to 
it to be confided to any but per- 
sons of the most decided prudence. 
Meh6e de la Touche was directed 
not to leave France without press- 
ing necessity, on account of the 
difficulty of parsing and repassing 
the frontiers. It was understood 
that all possible means were to be 
tried to disorganize the armies, 
both within ana without the repub- 
lic. Endeavours were to be made to 
establish a more direct correspon- 
dence with England, by way of Jer- 
sey, orfrom some point of the French 
coast ; and also by way of Holland 
and Embden. It appears that the 
correspondence was chiefly to be ad- 
dressed to M. Pabb6 Defresne, 
and M. Obreskow. Under the 
former address letters were con- 
veyed to Mr. Drake ; and under 
the latter to Mehee de la Touche. 

Such were the objects and plan 
of this pretended conspiracy. Sup- 
plied with money for his own pur- 
poses, and for his imaginary com- 
mittee, or, in other words, for 
himself, Mehee de la Touche left 
Munich, and proceeded to Paris. 
Through his exertions and those of 
his agents the plot is supposed to 
proceed with success. He invents 
bulletins of secret information ; dis- 
covers persons in confidential 
trusts who have important intelli- 
gence to communicate, upon the 
condition of being well paid for 
every violation of confidence ; and 
receives, for himself, the pecuniary 
succours, which he affects to ap- 
propriate to the prosecution of the 


conspiracy. To give more plausi- 
bility to his representations, he 
affects to be anxious about his own 
personal security ; and pretends 
that the committee is under oc- 
casional apprehensions. He ac- 
quaints Mr. Drake that he has dis- 
covered a republican general, who 
has extensive interest in Alsace, 
and is disposed to enter fully into 
his views ; ardently desiring to act 
immediately, as the moment for 
action is supposed to be favourable, 
in consequence of the discontent ex- 
cited by the arrestation of Moreau. 
The French account states that 
about 10,000 livres were transmit- 
ted to the general, to enable him 
to commence his operations with- 
out delay, and further supplies 
promised ; but as it was supposed 
that he would find some funds in 
the public coffers, it was expected 
that he would attempt to get pos- 
session of them. Besan^on and 
Huningue were to be immediately 
secured by the insurgents. The 
neighbouring provinces were to be 
excited to insurrection, and Paris 
was to be set in motion. An army 
was to be created, and a proclama- 
tion issued, beginning with the 
words “ Liberty and peace for 
France and for the world.” The 
liberation of the associates of 
Georges was to be attempted, and 
an address to be made to the army, 
not to suffer Moreau, their fellow- 
soldier, who had so often led them 
to victory, to perish a victim to the 
rage and the jealousy of the first 
consul. 

This is nearly the substance of 
the information which Mehee de 
la Touche laid before the minister 
of police in Paris. In order to 
substantiate the fact of the existence 
of a correspondence to this effect, 
the prefect of the department of 
the Lower Rhine dispatched to 
Munich 
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Munich an officer of the name of 
Rosey, furnished with a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Drake from a 
member of the jacobin committee 
which was supposed to exist in 
Paris. He was directed afterwards 
to proceed to Stutgard, in order to 
ascertain how r far Mr. Spencer 
Smith was also ^implicated in the 
plot. Capt. Rosey is represented 
to have obtained interview^ both 
with Mr. Drake and Mr. Smith; 
and in the report of his mission, 
the implication of both in die plot 
which we have described, for the 
overthrow of the consular govern- 
ment, is stated to be undeniably 
confirmed. 

On the 31st of March, about a 
week after the date of Rosey’s 
report, the baron de Montgelas, 
minister of the elector of Bavaria, 
addressed a, note to Mr. Drake, 
acquainting him that the originals 
of part of this correspondence, 
in Mr. Drake’s own hand- writing, 
were in the possession of the elector, 
and that his electoral highness is 
deeply penetrated with gnef at the 
discovery that his capital had been 
made the central point of a corre- 
spondence so inconsistent with 'the 
mission of a public minister. At 
the same time that the baron de 
Montgelas informs Mr. Drake of 
the consequent cessation of all 
diplomatic communication with 
him, he declares that his electoral 
highness knows too well the noble 
and magnanimous sentiments of 
his Britannic majesty, and of the 
English nation, to suppose that 
their conduct on this occasion 
could be liable to the smallest re- 

French minister for foreign 
affairs transmitted to all the accre- 
dited foreign ministers in Paris, a 
copy of the report of the grand 
judge, accompanied with a circular 


proach. 

The 


letter. The answers of sever 
the ministers were couched m j 
objectionable terms. Those o 
Austrian imperial minister, ai 
the Russian charge d’affaires, 
general and circumspect; bu 
Prussian and American mini 
expressed themselves in lang 
distinguished neither for discr 
nor decorum. The latter espec 
was equally fulsome and calu 
ous. Upon this, lord Ilawkesl 
who was at that time his majc 
principal secretary of state fo 
foreign department, conceive 
proper to address a circular nc 
the foreign ministers at the Bi 
court, in order to repel calu 
and correct misrepresentation, 
this note, it is laid down as a 
cipltf, that it is the acknowle 
right of belligerent powers to ; 
themselves ot any discontents < 
ing in the countries with which 
may happen to be at war ; anc 
declared that, in the applicatic 
this maxim, his majesty’s go 1 
ment have never authorised 
one act "which will not stand th 
of the strictest principles of ju 
and the known and avowed : 
tice of all ages. In the mon 
September, about four months 
the appearance of lord Ha^ 
bury’s circular note, M. Ts 
rand, with reference to the prim 
laid down in this note, addres 
circular letter to all the diploi 
agents of the French govemr 
It was dated from Aix-la-Cha] 
and exhibits a singular mixtu 
impotence and malice. TheFi 
agents are required to dechu 
the government where they n 
that his majesty (the first c< 
had at that time assumed the 
of Emperor of the French) 
not recognise the English c 
matic corps in Europe, so lor 
the British ministry shall nc 
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stain from charging its minister* 
with any warlike agency, and shall 
not restrict them to the limits of 
their functions. The note proceeds 
to state, that his majesty the em- 
peror regrets the necessity of order- 
ing measures which are tantamount 
to a real interdiction pronounced 
against a state; but all reflecting 
men will be at no difficulty to per- 
ceive that in this it is only necessary 
to ascertain facts. , 

Thus terminated this pretended 
conspiracy. Mehee de la Touche 
consoled himself with the despica- 
ble sophistry, that by deceiving 
this country he was rendering an 
important service to his own. But 
we assert without fear of contra- 
diction, that his only object was to 
commit a profitable fraud ; and 
that, with this view, it was equally 
indifferent to him, whether he de- 
ceived Great Britain, or betrayed 
the French republic $ and that, had 
an opportunity presented itself, he 
would gladly have embraced it to 
deceive them both. With regard 
to Mr. Drake and Mr. Spencer 
Smith, it became indispensably ne- 
cessary for them to return to this 
country by a safe but circuitous 
route, since the French govern- 
ment, notwithstanding their inces- 
sant declaration of the necessity of 
sac red Ly respecting the law of na- 
tions, would not an instant have 
hesitated to arrest their persons. 

Shortly after the appearance of 
the circular note of M. Talleyrand, 
in which the emperor of the French 
vainly attempts to place the British 
diplomatic corps out of the protec- 
tion of the law of nations, upon 
the ground of their violating this 

f eneral international code, the 
jrehch government committed a 
most daring infraction of the very 
law which they had just pretended 
to uphold. On the night of the 
3 


24th of October, a body of two 
hundred and fifty French troops, 
under the command of a general 
officer, embarked at Harburgh, 
and landed between Hamburgh 
and Altona, at a place called me 
Hamburgh-hill. They proceeded 
to Grindelhof, where sir ( George 
Rumbold, the British minister to 
the Hanseatic towns and the circle 
of Lower Saxony, had his country 
residence. Those who first ap- 
proached the house, said they were 
couriers with dispatches from Ton- 
ningen. But, entertaining suspi- 
cion, sir George Rumbold refused 
them admittance. Upon this, the 
whole body rushed forward, broke 
open the doors, seized sir George 
Rumbold and his papers, and con- 
veyed him to a carriage, which was 
waiting for the purpose of con- 
ducting him to Hanover, whence 
he was sent off to Paris. The fol- 
lowing morning, as soon as the 
senate of Hamburgh heard of this 
violation of their territorial rights, 
they assembled at seven o’clock, 
and continued sittingtill five o’clock 
in the afternoon. As the result of 
their deliberations, they presented 
a remonstrance to the French mi- 
nister, M. Rheinhard, who denied 
having any knowledge whatever 
of the transaction. The order for 
the arrest, it seems, was transmitted 
from Paris directly to marshal Ber- 
nadotte. Being foiled in their at- 
tempt to procure reparation, or 
even any explanation of the affair, 
from the French minister, the se- 
nate conceived it proper to apprise 
the courts of Berlin, Vienna, and 
Petersburgh, of this violation of 
their territorial independence. The 
British consul, fearing a similar 
fate, took refuge, it is said, in the 
house of a ministerial agent of a 
neutral power. 

'An explanation of this act of 
violence 
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violence was afterwards given to an equally false and indea 
the senate of Hamburgh by the cusation, that sir George Rt 
French minister, Rheinhard, who was implicated in the pre 
pretended to justify the seizure of conspiracy of Mehee de la 1 
sir George Rumbold, upon the It appears that upon his 
ground of his being concerned in the at Paris, sir George was co: 
conspiracy imputed to Mr. Drake, to the Temple, where hewas 
The fallacy of the pretext is suffi- with civility during a confii 
ciently obvious, from the circum- of two days and two night: 
stance of sir George Rumbold the third day he was re 
being no where alluded to in the from the Temple, and con 
correspondence with Mehee de la towards the coast of the Cl 
Touche. Lord Harrowbv, his ma- having first entered into a 
jesty’s secretary of state for foreign lation not to return to Haml 
affairs, immediately transmitted to nor, after his departure from I 
Mr. Jackson, the English minister to go within fifty miles c 
at the court of Berlin, a note to be part of the French territory 
laid before the ministers of the king fore he left the Temple, he 
of Prussia, in which his majesty an application for his papers, 
expresses his conviction, that, as a had been transmitted to the ir 
director of the circle of Lower of the police ; but this demai 
Saxony, and as guarantee of the peremptorily refused. He w 
Germanic constitution, his Prussian into a carriage with his servai 
majesty wall second and enforce, in conveyed to Boulogne, and 
the most effectual manner, the re- wards to Cherbourg. Th 
presentations made by the senate of truce in which he embark 
of Hamburgh for the immediate in with his majesty’s friga 
release of sir George Rumbold. Niobe; sir George was tal 
The note further states, that his board, and landed at Ports 
majesty cannot allow himself to on the 17th of November, 
entertain a moment’s doubt, that the been considered by many, a 
king of Prussia will seethe urgent parently w*ith justice, that ir 
necessity of taking such measures as ing so humiliating a parol 
may be best calculated to obtain George Rumbold departed 
from the French government a the firm and dignified cha: 
public reparation, adequate to the which, as a British minister, 
heinous nature of the indignity, particularly his duty to maint 
and may also prevent, for the fu- To finish the history of th 
ture, the repetition of outrages spiracies of the year, it still re 
which threaten to destroy the re- for us to give a short accoi 
maiuing distinctions of civilized another plot. It has been a s< 
Europe. with some degree of confii 

Before this note was presented to that a design was for some ti 
the Prussian cabinet, that govern- agitation against the person of 
ment had spontaneously interfered, the XVIIIth, and that in the i 
and obtained the release of die of July an attempt w r as made t 
British minister. That interference son his majesty. The circums 
was acknowledged in an article in- of the plot are these : — Tw< 
serted in the Moniteur, which w r as became acquainted with one C< 
at the same time accompanied with a Frenchman by. birth, who ] 
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billiard- table at Warsaw. They 
had discovered that Coulon was 
intimate with several of the domes- 
tics of Louis the XVIIIth, and in 
particular with the cook. Finding 
that he was in want of money, they 
gradually revealed to him their 
plot against the life of the king, 
and offered him, if he succeeded in 
carrying their design into effect, 
the sum of four hundred louis d’ors. 
In executing this plan, Coulon was 
to visit, die cook, and, after betray- 
ing him into a state of intoxication, 
he was to throw into the pot a 
small parcel, consisting of carrots 
filled with arsenic, with which he 
was to be provided. Coulon im- 
mediately went to the baron de 
Milleville, usher to the queen, and 
informed him of the plot. It was 
afterwards communicated to the 
count Avaray, who thought proper 
to conceal it from his majesty until 
he obtaihed more positive informa- 
tion. He waited on the president 
de Hoym without delay, who au- 
thorized him, in case the informa- 
tion was well founded, to cause the 
authors of the plot to be arrested 
by the king’s domestics. M. de 
Milleville, on the other hand, w T as 
directed to order Coulon to repair 
to the place where he was under 
an engagement to meet the agents 
of the plot. He w r ent, and re- 
turned with the packets containing 
the poison. Coulon made a decla- 
ration of what passed in the inter- 
view. The packets w r erc put into 
the poscssion of count Avaray, and 
sealed by himself and the arch- 
bishop of Rheims. 

The king had fixed upon the 
following day for his depaiture 
from Warsaw 7 . Count Avaray 
thought it, therefore, proper to 
inform his majesty of the w 7 hole 
affair, that he might act in future by 
his orders. His majesty discovered 


285 

on this occasion a warm solicitude 
for his family and faithful servants ; 
but, with respect to himself, he 
exhibited his usual serenity. He 
WTote, hovever, to the president 
de Hoym the following letter: — 
I have received information of 
a plot entertained against my life. 
If none but myself were aimed 
at, if mortal weapons were the 
means, accustomed as you know 
me to be to such threats, I should 
pay them little attention. But 
my wife, my nephew, my niece, 
my faithful servants, are likewise 
threatened with poison ;• and I 
should betray my most sacred 
duties, if I despised this danger. 
Perhaps I am beset with ruffians; 
perhaps it is a base imposition. — 
In either case, I find it necessary to 
confer with you.” — The answer of 
M>. de Hoym was not received till 
the next morning. The zeal with 
which he was animated in the first 
instance, appears to have conside- 
rably subsided : for he informs his 
majesty, that the nature of hi s duties 
did not permit him to perform 
more than a passive part in such an 
dffair, and that he had given the 
police the necessary instructions. — 
The king made a second application 
to M. de Hoym, and received a 
similar answer. A third application 
produced nearly the same reply. — 
His majesty then addressed a note 
to the president de Tilly, chief of 
the special police ( of the city of 
Warsaw 7 , transmitting, at the same 
time, the packets which had been 
given to Coulon. The president 
.de Tilly replied, “ that, in quality 
of chief of the police, he should 
keep the packets put into his hands, 
in order that they might be disposed 
of upon receivingfurther directions; 
but that he could not, on any ac- 
count, proceed against those who 
were supposed to be guilty of the 

affair 
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affair in question ; since it was solely Neither internal chnspiraci 
to the tribunals of justice that the external war, appear to have 
examination of every thing con- least diverted the mind of t 
nected with it could now be re- consul from the prosecution 
ferred.” Here the prosecution of schemes of inordinate ambi 
all further inquiry into die plot The chief magistracy was coi 
appears to have terminated. on him, in the first instan 

There are so many improbabilities ten years. To secure the peri 
in this statement, that we cannot- exercise of sovereign pow 
but see miny reasons to suspect the afterwards obtained an exten 
truth of Coulon’s relation. The plot this supreme authority for lifi 
was apparently fabricated to extort executive power, although in 
moneyfrom the persons who have at- concentred in himself, was 
tached their fortunes to the destiny of rently divided with two indi\ 
Louis the XVIIIth. It is not for a who held in common with l 
moment to be imagined that the title of consul, qualified i 
president de Hovm, when the slight distinctive denominai 
transaction was first communicated subordinate rank. The title 
to him, would feel an interest which consul was, besides, too sin 
would totally subside in the prose- convey an adequate idea 
cution of the inquiry. Nor would dignified elevation to wh 
he have committed himself so far had been raised byfortuitoi 
as to duthorize the seizure of the cumstances combined with I 
agents of the plot in the first in- exertions. Equally ambitic 
stance, if his power were limited, undivided power and titular 
as he afterwards states, to a mere- dour, he aspired to imperial < 
ly passive part inan affair which tion. Thus, a soldier of f( 
belonged entirely to the jurisdiction who at the commencement 
of the police. There are many French revolution was an c 
other improbabilities, which alto- individual serving in the an 
gether invalidate the authenticity the republic, was successive 
of the narration. Besides, the bold moted to the highest military 
and daring character of the French and, after having usurped t 
government appears to have been preme authority of the stat 
indifferent to every sort of appre- invested with the title of En 
hension of insecurity, arising from of the French { 
the pretensions, however just, of The conferring on Na 
an exiled heir to the throne of Buonaparte the rank and t 
Lquis the XVIth. By the death of emperor of the French, and n 
the king the unhappy race of the them hereditary in his fami] 
Bourbons would not have become cording to the laws of prim 
extinct. Nor is it likelv that the ture, was first agitated on 1 
French government, although sel- of May, in the tribunate, 
dom checked by any moral restraint, submitted a proposition t< 
would commit such a ba^e act effect. Carnot, maintainin 
of inhumanity, after having pro- affecting to maintain, an uns 
posed to the king an extensive and adherence to republican prin 
permanent provision, upon the opposed the motion made by ( 
condition of renouncing his legiti- He ascended the tribune, and 
mate right to the throne* by declaring that, in opposii 
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motion, he should endeavour to pre- 
serve the sam6 moderation in deli- 
vering his opinion, which had been 
exhibited by other tribunes in sup- 
porting it. He referred those who 
might be disposed to put a bad 
construction on his sentiments, to 
the conduct which he had pursued 
since the commencement of the 
French revolution. With respect 
to the question of conferring on 
Buonaparte the dignity of emperor 
for life, and making it hereditary 
in his family, he asked if it was to 

f rant the first consul a reward for 
is services to offer him the sacrb- 
£ce of liberty? He demanded, 
whether it was not to destroy Buo- 
naparte’s own work, to make 
France his private patrimony ? He 
had voted against the consulate for 
life, and he would not that day 
follow a different course. He was 
determined to pursue consistency 
of conduct ; but the moment that 
the order of things which was pro- 
posed should be established, he 
would be the first to conform to it, 
and to yield to the new authority 
proofs of his deference. He wished 
all the members of the community 
might follow his example. 

He then proceeded to examine 
the form of government proposed 
to be established. He cited a num- 
ber of examples from the history of 
Rome, and drew as an inference 
from them, that a government by 
one individual was not in the 
smallest degree a sure pledge of its 
stability or its tranquillity. He ap- 
plied the same inference; to the his- 
tory of France, where intestine 
commotions, and civil discords, had 
so often existed under the govern- 
ment of weak or unworthy princes. 
After the peace of Amiens, Buona- 
parte, he asserted, had the choice 
of confirming the republic, or of 
establishing a monarchy ; but he 
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had sworn to defend the former* 
and to respect the wishes of France, 
which had made him her guardian# 
It was now proposed to make of 
that power a property, of which* 
at present, only the administration 
is possessed. The Romans were 
most jealous of their liberty. Ca- 
millus, Fabius, and Cincinnatus, 
saved the xepubli? by relinquish- 
ing, after having rescued the 
state, the power with which they 
had been intrusted# But when 
Caesar usurped absolute power, the 
liberty of Rome perished. Citing 
the example of the United States, 
it was reserved, he said, for the 
Mew World to show to the Old the 
practicability of the enjoyment of 
national liberty, and the rising 
prosperity of the people. 

He then asked, whether the opi- 
nion of the public functionaries 
would be the free wish of the 
whole nation, and whether no in- 
conveniences would attend the ex- 
pression of an opposite sentiment l 
He demanded if the liberty of the 
press would be so much restrained 
and degraded, that it would be im- 
possible, in the public prints, to 
make the most respectful remon- 
strances against the proposed ar- 
rangement ? Considering the ques-- 
tion in another point of view, he 
asked if the expulsion of the Bour- 
bons at all involved the necessity 
of a new dynasty * . if the establish- 
ment of that dynasty Would not 
place obstacles in the way of a 
general peace ; if it would be 
recognised by foreign powers y 
and if, in case of a refusal to recog- 
nise it, arms would necessarily be 
resorted to, and, for an empty 
title, the security of the French 
nation endangered ? The existing' 
government, he observed, had 
other means of. consolidating itself. 
The means of this consolidation, m 

his 
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his opinion, consisted in adherence Fayard commenced his 
to justice. By this remark, he had by declaring that he knew 
no intention to make any particular consul, the august head of 
application, or to cast any blame vernment, had the wishes 
on the operations of government. French people. The pens 
€< Is liberty, then,” he exclaimed, eloquent, he said, are emp 
11 disclosed to man, only that it celebrating his glory, and 
may nev§r be enjoyed? Noi I ty, the judge of great m 
cannot consent to regard it as a only re-echo the language 

mere chimera ; for my heart tells age in which he lived. I 

me that its government is easy. I knew all the rights which ] 
am ready to sacrifice my personal nent services give him to t 

opinion to the interests of my nity of emperor, and to ] 

country. My respect for the law hereditarily in his family, 
will remain unalterable.” He con- the nature of things, he a 
eluded by voting against the mo- that a country of vast extent 
tion, expressing at the same time, security is not guarantied 
in the language of invective, a false physical position, and who 
- accusation against this country, tions with its neighbours in 
which he charged with meditating ly menace its tranquillity; 
universal oppression. to be governed by one head. 

A number of tribunes supported at its birth, had kings, beca 
the motion ; but their speeches have states which surrounded wi 
not been given at sufficient length vemed by kings. Rome, 
to furnish materials for any parti- conquering her neighbours, 
cular observations. The course of led the kings, and created c 
argument which they generally When her power exceeded 
adopted was, that a monarchical mits of her territories; when 
government was the original wish to combat nations far remov< 
of the French nation at the period the centre of her dominion 
of the existence of the constituent the excessive love of liberty 
assembly; that the republican revo- not prevent the ruin of the 
lutionary governments had been lie, and emperors Were elevz 
productive of nothing but public the throne. The tribune t 
calamities; and that permanent marked that Rome woulc 
tranquillity could only be effectu- been happy if the first of th< 
ally secured by intrusting the reins perors had, as was in his 
of government to an individual, made the government hen 
whose merits and services entitled in his family. The scenes 
him to the dignity of supreme ruler covered thejhrone with bloc 
of the French nation. Among wars which desolated that vz 
those who supported the motion, pire, and precipitated its dc 
Fayard appears to have, employed would not have sullied the p 
several arguments of considerable the history of these masters 
strength, blended with no small world. But one great error 
portion of that fulsome adulation dreadful abuses. On the ri 
which characterized all the speeches a monarchy destroyed, an a 
on this subject, with the exception, was made to raise a monai 
however, of that delivered by Car- government. France must 
not. been destroyed, if the gen 

5 Buon 
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feuonaparte had not created the con-, 
sulship, to precede, for a few years, 
the creation of the imperial digni- 
ty. He is called to this elevated 
post by the unanimous wish of the 
French nation. It is in the nature 
of things, that if empires prosper 
under a great man, the moment 
which deprives them of his ser- 
vices, menaces some dreadful ex- 
- plosion, if the same moment does 
not substitute in his place him who 
is to be his successor. It is then 
that ambition becomes inflamed, 
and long before, ambition prepares 
in secret the means of supplanting 
rivals. Long disputes, succeeded 
by civil wars, agitate the minds of 
men, disturb for ages the union of 
v citizens, and the people are often 
so unfortunate as not to see who is 
the most worthy among the rival 
candidates to receive the sceptre of 
which death has bereaved the ob- 

{ ‘ect of their regret. What then, 
le asked, can prevent these disor* 
ders ? A constitutional law which 
fixes -the line of succession, and 
which gives to the family of the 
chief a new dynasty. This, he 
said, was the object of the motion 
under discussion ; and he assented 
to it, under the persuasion, that if 
the empire is the price of the vir- 
tues of the great man who is called 
to the imperial dignity, the succes- 
sion to it by the family guaranties - 
to France ages of glory and re- 
pose. 

On the third of May, the tribu- 
nate, exercising the right given 
them' by the 29th article of the 
constitution, passed a decree, rela-** 
tive to the conferring of the impe- 
rial title on Buonaparte, and, on the 
following day, laid it before the 
conservative senate. After taking 
into consideration the various 
grounds upon which the justice, 
expediency, and necessity of this 
1804 ?. 
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decree, are represented to be esta- 
blished, die tribunate proceeded, ttf 
vote: — That Napoleon Bupnaparte, 
the first consul, be proclaimed em- 
peror of the French, and in that 
capacity invested with the govern- 
ment of the French republic : — - 
That the title of emperor and the 
imperial power be made hereditary 
in his family in the male line, ac- 
cording to the order of prrmogeni-* 
ture : — That in introducing into 
the organization of the constituted 
authorities* the modification ren- 
dered necessary by the establish*' 
ment of hereditary power, die 
equality, the liberty, and the rights 
of the people shall be preserved 
in all their integrity.— -This decree* 
having been put to the vote by the 
president of the tribunate, was car- 
ried by acclamation, widvthe single 
exception of die only member 
(Carnot) who delivered his senti- 
ments against its adoption. • 

Jard rauvilliers was named first 
orator to present, the following day* 
the vote of die tribunate to the con- 
servative senate. He Was accom- 
panied by five other orators. Upon 
presenting the decree, the vice-pre- 
sident addressed them in a speech*, 
in which he observed that the sen-* 
timents of the tribunate and the 
senate were in perfect coincidence. 
The most singular feature in this 
speech is the declaration that die 
senate, on the 27th of March, 
had directed the attention of die 
first magistrate to the same subject* 
The senate, he says, had previously 
sounded the public opinion, and 
had. announced it to the govern- 
ment. But the tribunate, he ob- 
served, would find their advantages 
and privileges, when diey consi- 
dered diat what the senate had been 
meditating in silence for ' two 
months, tlie^ peculiar nature of the 
institution of the tribunate enabled 
T diem 
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them at once to submit to discus- 
sion in the presence of the people. 

It appears that, on the 25th of 
April, the first consul had sent a 
message to the senate, in answer 
to their address of the 27th of 
March, containing a proposition 
for making him emperor. As this 
message may be regarded as a do- 
cument of some historical import- 
ance, we shall insert it at length. 
“ Senators! — Your address of the 
6th of last Germinal has never 
ceased to be present to my thoughts. 
It has been the object of my con- 
stant meditation. You have 
judged the hereditary power of the 
supreme magistracy necessary, in 
order to shelter the French people 
completely from the plots of our 
enemies, and from the agitations 
which arise from rival ambitions. 
It even appears to you, that many 
of our institutions ought to be im- 
proved, in order to secure for ever 
the triumph of equality and public 
liberty, and present to the nation 
and to the government the double 
guarantee of which they are in 
want. — We have been constantly 
guided by this grand truth, that the 
sovereignty resides in the French 
people, in the sense that every thing, 
without exception, ought to be done 
for its interest, its happiness, and 
its glory. It is in order to attain 
this end, that the supreme magis- 
tracy, the senate, the council of 
state, the legislative body, the 
electoral body, the electoral col- 
leges, and the different branches 
of the administration, are, and 
ought to be instituted. In propor- 
tion as I fix my attention upon 
these great objects, I am still more 
convinced of the truth of those 
sentiments which I have expressed 
to you, and I feel more ana more, 
that in a circumstance as new as it 
is important, the councils of your 


wisdom and experience w< 
sary to enable me to fix n 
I request you then to mal 
to me the whole of your i 
The French people can ad 
to the honour and glory w 
they have surrounded me 
most sacred duty for me, 
dearest to my heart, is 
to their latest posterity 
vantages which they have 
by a revolution which 
them so much, particulai 
sacrifice of those millions 
citizens who have died i 
of their rights. Fifteen ) 
passed, since, by a sp< 
movement, you ran to a 
acquired liberty, equality, ; 
These first blessings of n 
now secured to you for e 
are sheltered from every 
they are preserved to y< 
your children. Institut 
ceived and begun in the 
the storms of internal an 
wars, have been develo 
constancy. They are ii 
nated in the midst of th< 
and plots of our most m 
mies, by the adoption 
thing which the experiem 
turies and of nations ha 
strated as proper to guar 
rights "which the nation h: 
necessary for its dignity, i 
and its happiness.” 

In consequence of the 
nication which had taken 
tween the tribunate and t 
the latter on the 4th of 
sented to the first consul i 
his message of the 25th 
The first consul having r< 
the senate to make knov 
the whole of their thou 
ceming the institutions 1 
quired to be improved, ir 
secure the triumph of eqi 
public liberty, their reply 
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confined to a sanguine statement of 
the many national benefits which 
may be expected to result from the 
hereditary establishment of imperial 
power in the family of Buonaparte. 
The genius and services of the first 
consul are the subjects of very lofty . 
panegyric and highly strained adu- 
lation. Addresses upon the same 
subject were presented to the first 
consul from the municipal body of 
Paris, and from all the departments, 
the principal cities, and the armies. 

On the 18 th of May the senate, 
under the presidency of Camba- 
ceres, the second consul, decreed 
the organic senatus consultum, 
Which confers the title of emperor 
on the first consul, and establishes 
the imperial dignity hereditary in 
his family. After tjie close of the 
sitting, the members, accompanied 
by several bodies of troops, pro- 
ceeded to St. Cloud, to present the 
organic senatus consultum to the 
emperor. Upon their arrival, 
they were immediately admitted to 
an audience of the emperor, when 
the consul Cambaceres presented 
to him the organic senatus con- 
sultum, and addressed him in a 
speech prepared for the occasion. 
After declaring that the decree of 
tile senate is only the authentic ex- 
pression of the will of the nation, 
and a tribute which it pays to its 
own dignity, and to the necessity 
it experiences of giving the empe- 
ror daily testimonies or increasing 
respect and attachment, the presi- 
dent Cambaceres proceeds to de- 
scribe the situation of the republic 
when the 'consulship was establish- 
ed. “ Its armies,” he says, “ were 
defeated ; its finances were in dis- 
order; public credit was. annihilat- 
ed ; factions were disputing for the 
remains of our antient splendour ; 
ev$ry idea of morality, and even 


of religion, was obscured 5 the 
habit of giving and resuming 
power left the magistrates without 
consideration, ana even rendered 
odious every kind of authority. 
Your majesty appeared; you re* 
called victory to our standards ; 
you established order and (economy 
in the public expenditure ; the na- 
tion, encouraged by the use you, 
made of your authority, resumed 
confidence in its own resources; 
your wisdom allayed the rage of 
party ; religion saw her altars 
erected ; ideas of justice and of 
injustice were awakened in the 
minds of the citizens, when they 
saw crimes followed by punish- 
ment, and virtue signalized and 
rewarded with honourable distinc- 
tions. 0 The president Cambaceres 
then proceeds -to explain the 
grounds upon which a return to 
monarchical authority is rendered 
necessary. “ The French people, 0 
he observes, “ have tasted for ages 
die advantages attached to heredi- 
tary power ; they have made a short 
•but painful trial of the contrary sy- 
stem ; they return by the effect of 
free and mature deliberation to a 
path suited to their genius. They 
malce a free use of ttieir rights, to 
delegate to your imperial majesty 
a power whichiyour interest forbids 
you to exercise by yourself. They 
stipulate for future generations, 
and by a solemn compact intrust 
to the offspring of your race the 
happiness of their posterity. The 
latter will imitate your virtue*, the 
former will inherit our love and 
our fidelity. Happy the nation 
which, after so much trouble and 
uncertainty, finds in its bosom, a 
man worthy of appeasing the tem- 
pest qf the passions, and of con- 
ciliating all interests! Happy the 
prince who holds his power ^y the 
T2 will. 
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will, the confidence, and the affec- the secretary of state and g 
tion of the citizens !” He con- Duroc, governor of the in 
, eluded his address by stating, that palace, took the oaths befo: 
the senate entreats his imperial ma- emperor. On the 20th oi 
jesty to consent that the organic the emperor decreed the foil 
dispositions should be immediately generals to be marshals of tl 
carried into effect, and that, for the pire : — Berthier, Murat, M 
glory as well as the happiness of Jourdan, Massena, Augereai 
* tne republic, Napoleon may be nadotte, Scult, Brune, I 
immediately proclaimed emperor Morlier, Ney, Davoust, anc 
of the French. sieres. He also decreed th 

To this address the emperor re- of marshals of the empire 
plied in the following terms: 4< Eve- given to the following senate 
ry thing that can contribute to the Kellerman,Lefebre, Perignoi 
good of the country is essentially rurier. 
connected with my happiness. I The organic senatus cons 
accept the title which you think ne- has established a variety of r 
cessary to the glory of the nation, tions, which materially chan 
I submit to jtne sanction of the constitutional code promu 
people the law of hereditary sue- upon die erection of the co 
cession. I hope France will never power. It is divided into i 
repent of having surrounded my titles, which are subdivide 
family with honours. In all one hundred and fifty articles 
cases, my spirit w’ill cease to be following is a concise oudine 
present with my posterity, the day decree, 
on which it shall cease to. deserve Title 1. The government 
the love and confidence of the republic shall be intrust' 
great nation.” an emperor, and Napoleon ] 

The senate was afterwards ad- parte shall be emperor < 
mitted to an audience of her ma- French. Title 2. regulat 
jesty the empress ; upon which the law of hereditary succession, 
consul Cambaceres addressed her imperial dignity is to descen< 
majesty, on the part of the senate, male to m;ue, by order of j 
in a speech conveying die homage geniture. Females and th< 
of its respect, in terms of flatter- scent are perpetually exc 
ingcdngratulation. The present emperor may 

The organic senatus consultum the children or grand-child 
was then proclaimed by the em- his brothers, in case of faili 
peror. His imperial majesty no- male heirs of his own. His 
niinated to the dignity of grand ed sons enter into the line 
elector his imperial highness prince direct descent. In case of 
r Joseph Buonaparte'; to that of con- tire failure of heirs to the t 
stable his imperial highness prince an organic senatus cons 
Louis Buonaparte ; to that of proposed to the senate by d 
arch -chancellor of the empire the lari«tfof the grand dignities 
consul Cambaceres ; and of empire, and submitted to 1 

arch-treasurer the consul Lebrun, ceptance uf the people, shall 
The arch-chancellor, the arcli-trea- nate the emperor, and regu 
tur&y the constable, the ministers, his family the order of lien 

succ 
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succession. The affairs of the 
state in the mter-regnum shall be 
under the direction of the ministers, 
who shall form die government 
in council, and shall deliberate by 
a majority of voices. 

. Title 3. determines the titles of 
the members of the imperial fami- 
ly their mode of education, their 
functions under the government, 
their marriages, the attestations of 
their birth, marriages, and deaths, 
and the public provision to be made 
' - for them. . Title 4. regulates the 
mode of appointing a regency. 
The emperor is a minor till the age 
of eighteen years, complete., Du- 
rlnghis minority a regent of the 
empire is to be appointed. The 
regent must be at least twenty-five 
years of age, complete; females 
arfe excluded from die regency. 
The regent is to be chosen from the 
French princes, or, in case this is 
impracticable, from the titularies 
of the great dignities of the em- 
pire. This tide defines the powers 
of the senate during the regency, 
and die authority of the regent. 
He cannot declare war, or sign 
treaties of peace, alliance, or 
commerce, until after deliberation 
in the council of regency. The 
decision shall be by a majority of 
voices; and if there be an equality, 
that of the regent shall determine 
it. It further regulates the salary 
of the regent, the members of liis 
council, and the care of die minor 
emperor. 

Title 5. determines the grand 
^dignities of the empire, the titula- 
ries of the grand dignities, their 
ptivileges, and functions; and, in par- 
ticular, those of the grand elector. 
It defines the duties of the arch-chan- 
cellor, He performs the functions 
of chancellor in. promulgating 
treaties of peace, and in declaring 
war. He presents to the emperor, 
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and signs, the credentials ancj cor- 
respondence with the different' 
courts of Europe. — The arch-trea- * 
surer presides at the united sections 
of the council of state and tribu-^ 
nate, and executes the financial ar- ' 
rangements of the empire. The 
duties of the constable chiefly re- : 
late to military affairs ; and those 
of the grand admiral to naval con- 
cerns. 

Title 6. The grand officers of 
the empire are the sixteen marshals 
of the empire, eight inspectors of ^ 
artillery, and several grand civil 
officers of the crown. This title : 
defines their prerogatives and du- 
ties. Title 7. prescribes the forms ' 
of oaths. The oath is taken upon 
the evangelists. The oath taken by' 
the emperor is as follows: — “ T 
swear to maintain the integrity of* 
the territory of the republic ; to 
respect, and to cause to be respect- 
ed, the laws of the concordat and * 
the liberty of public worship; to : 
respect, and to cause to be respect- * 
ed, the equality of rights, political 
and civil liberty, the irrevocability ~ 
of the sales of national domains ; 
to levy no duty, to impose no tax, r 
but by virtue of the law ; to main- 
tain the institution of the legion of ' 
honour ; and to Have no view in 
governing, but the interest, the 
happiness, and the glory of the* 
French people.” The oath of the 
regent is also prescribed. The 
public functionaries take the fol-'- 
lowing oath : — u I swear obedi- 
ence to the constitutions of the* 
empire and fidelity to the cm- 7 
per or.” 

Title the 8th determines the' 
formation of the senate. The se-" 
nate is composed of the French 
princes who have attained their 18th 
year ; of the titularies of the grand* 
dignities of the empire ; of the 'd4» 
members chosen by the emperof 
T3 from 
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from the lists delivered in by the 
departmental electoral colleges 5 
and of citizens whom the emperor 
deems proper to raise to the dignity 
of senator. The president of the 
senate is named by the emperor, 
and chosen from the list of senators. 
His functions continue for twelve 
months. This title prescribes the 
duties of the president and the 
functions of die senate. A com- 
mission of seven members takes 
cognizance of arrests whenever the 
person arrested is not brought be- 
fore the tribunals within the space 
of ten days after the time of such 
arrest. This is called the senatorial 
commission for personal liberty. 
The complaints of authors, and 
the liberty of the press, come un- 
der the cognisance of a similar 
commission. The laws decreed by 
the legislative body are transmitted 
to the senate on the day of their 
adoption, and are deposited among 
the archives. Every decree issued 
by the legislative body may be de- 
nounced in the senate by any of the 
members ; provided they are sup- 
posed to have any tendency to re- 
store the feudal system, to affect 
the sale of national domains, or if 
they have been issued contrary to 
the forms prescribed by the consti- 
tutions of the empire. After vari- 
ous deliberations, the senate may 
declare their opinion as to the pro- 
priety of promulgating the said 
Jaw; and the president lays the de- 
cision of the senate before the em- 
peror, who, after hearing the coun- 
cil of state, either declares by a 
decree his adherence to the delibe- 
ration of the senate, or causes the 
law to be promulgated. — The ope- 
rations of the electoral colleges can 
only be annulled, on the ground of 
their being unconstitutional, by an 
express senatus consultum. 

Title 9. relates to the organiza* 


tion of the council of state, 1 
chief duties are confined to d 
ration on laws proposed t 
enacted. Title 10. The mei 
of the legislative body ma 
elected without interval. 1 
projected law presented to tl 
gisfative body is returned t 
three sections of the tribi 
The sittings of the legislative 
are divided into ordinary sit 
and general committees. / 
former, the legislative body 
the orators of the council of 
and those of the three secti< 
the tribunate, and vote on th 
jet de lei . Title i ] . The fun 
of the members of the trib 
continue for ten years. Th< 
si dent, whose functions coi 
for two years, is named by th 
peror. The tribunate is di 
into three sections : — of legisl 
of the interior, and of fir 
Each section discusses separ 
and in a sectional assembly 
projected laws transmitted to 
the legislative body. In no 
can a projet de loi be discussed 
general assembly of the tribe 
but it may form itself into a g< 
assembly for die exercise < 
other pi i vileges. Title 1 2. Te 
the electoral colleges. One < 
most important privileges 0 
institution consists in formir 
list of candidates for the legis 
body. 

Title 1 3 . relates to the org; 
tion and functions of the hig 
perial court. This tribunal 
cognisance of crimes comr 
by members of the imperial f< 
by titularies of the grand di[ 
of the empire (die senator 
counsellors of state), and by a 
principal civil and military o 
cf the state. Outrages and 
against the internal and ex 
security of the state, the pen 
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the emperor, and the presumptive 
heir to the empire, are also brought 
before this court- The seat of the 
high imperial court is in the senate. 
Tne arch-chancellor of the empire 
is president. The high imperial 
court is composed of the princes, 
the titularies of the grand digni- 
ties, and grand officers of the em- 
pire, the grand judge, sixty sena- 
tors, the six sectional presidents of 
the council of state, fourteen coun- 
sellors of state, and twenty mem- 
bers of the court of cassation. An 
attorney .general, nominated by the 
emperor for life, is attached to this 
tribunal. No exception can be 
made to the decision of the high 
imperial court. The proceedings 
of this court originate only with 
the government. Under certain 
forms and restrictions, denuncia- 
tions by the legislative body, and 
by the ministry, may be brought 
before this tribunal. When such 
denunciations are to be submitted 
to the high imperial court, the at- 
torney-general, within three days, 
acquaints the arch-chancellor of 
the empire, that it is necessary to 
assemble the court. The latter, 
having received the commands of 
the emperor, appoints the opening 
of the sittings to take place within 
eight days. The high imperial 
court cannot come to a decision, 
unless sixty members are present. 
Ten out of the. sixty may be chal- 
lenged by the party accused, and 
ten by the accusing party. The 
judgment of the court is determin- 
ed by a majority of votes. The 
discussions on these occasions are 
open to the public. Persons ac- 
cused may employ ad vocates # If they 
are unprovided, die arch.chancellor 
of the empire appoints them one gra- 
tis. The high imperial court can 
only decide in cases which come 
within the penal code. No appeal 
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can be made against the decision 
of the high imperial court. 

‘Under Tide 14. the judicial 
order is included. The decisions 
of the courts of justice are endded 
arrets. The presidents of the court 
of cassation, the court of appeal, 
and the court of criminal justice, 
are nominated for life by the em- 
peror. This title also determines 
the officers of these courts, and their 
respective titular disdnetions. Tide 
15. describes the mode in which 
the organic senatus consul ta, the 
$enatus consulta, the acts of the 
senate and laws, are to be sealed, 
signed, and promulgated. Title 
the 16th contains the proposition 
relative to the law of hereditary 
succession. The following is the 
form in which it is to be presented 
for the acceptance of the people: 

“ The people wills the imperial 
dignity to be hereditary in the 
direct, natural, legitimate, or ad- 
opted descent of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, and in the direct, natural, 
and legitimate descent of Joseph 
and of Xouis Buonaparte, as regu- 
lated by the organic senatus con- 
sultum of the 2Sd Floreal, year 12?* 
(18th of May, 1804.) 

Although the power of the first 
consul has been extended by this 
decree of the senate, yet the aug- 
mentation of his authority is ra- 
ther indirect than immediate ; and 
arises, in a great measure, from the 
new institutions, of which the 
chief officers are nominated by the 
emperor. As chief consul he was 
invested with the whole efficient 
executive power, and with him the 
laws originated which were discus- 
sed in the legislative body. The 
means of securing a more submis- 
sive obedience to his will have, 
however, been increased, by the 
modifications which have been intro- 
duced into the senate, the legislative 
T 4 body, 
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body, and the tribunate. Among sued a protest against his : 
the new institutions, that of the tion of the imperial title 
high imperial court appears mate- protest was dated from V 
riaily to contribute to the augmer* and it may be justly regar< 
tation of the executive power. The singular instance of the a 
proceedings of this court originate of the French governmer 
only with the government, and apparently with a view to 
there is no appeal against its deci- bition of defiance, it cause 
sions. Although it takes cogni- mediately to be inserted in 
sance of those cases only which niteur. It was through t 
come within the penal code, yet, dium that the protest w 
as the crimes and misdemeanours of communftiated to the publi 
all the principal civil and miliary majesty declares, that, in a 
officers of the state are brought be- the title of emperor, and * 
fore this tribunal, any individual, ing to render it hereditai 
hpwever highly placed in point of family, Buonaparte has 
official dignity, who has excited seal to his usurpation. Ti 
the displeasure of the emperor,, or | act of revolution, where 
has been exposed to denunciation, thing from its origin .has b 
may, by a perversion of -justice, and void, cannot, his> maje 
bt sacrificed to the views of the weaken his rights ; but be 
executive authority.. — It is a singu^ countable for his conduc 
lar feature in the organic senat us sovereigns, whose rights 
consultum, that it gives the era* less injured than his ovs 
peror greater latitude, with respect whose thrones are. shaker 
to the hereditary transmission of the dangerous principles which 
imperial dignity, thim to any mem- nate of Paris has daredtopu 
bers of his family ; for he may accountable to France, to 1 
suspend the law of primogeniture, ly, and to his own honour,! 
in favour of an adopted successor, consider himself as betray 
It may be proper further to re- common cause, were he to 
- mark, that irt raising Buonaparte silence on this oocaslon. 1 
to imperial dignity, a very consi- jesty then declares, in the 
derable number of persons, whose of all the sovereigns of 
talents and exertions contributed to after having renewed his ] 
give permanence and security to tions against all the illeg 
the consular power, have so far which, from the opening 
consulted their own interests as to states general of * France, 1 
obtain for life the titles, offices, and t6 the* alarming crisis ii 
emc* ments, which they have re 1 -) France and Europe are- : 
ceived under the new form of go- vclved, that* farfvom ackn 
vemment. But tins circumstance,, ing the imperial t^itle th^t 
instead of 1 diminishing the authori-' parte -"has received from 
ty of the emperor, may have a which has no legal exists 
tendency to confirm it, by a conr protests as well against tha 
solidation of reciprocal advantage, all the subsequent acts ti 
. A short time after the rank it may give birth* 
and dignity of emperor of the On the 9th of July, But 
French' hnd bden conferred upon issued an imperial decree 
Buonaparte, Louis XVII I is- taking of the oath, the cor 
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and the accessary ceremonies, in the struction, may be considered as 
Champ de Mars. The 18th of strongly indicating the reluctance < 
Brumaire (9th of November) was of the pope to undertake the jour- 
the day appointed for this purpose, ney, and the presentiment which 
It will be recollected that it was on he entertained that he should never . 
this day Buonaparte formerly sub- return to Rome. The interests of . 
verted the directorial power, and religion, and sentiments of gratis 
established upon its ruins the con- tude to Buonaparte for the re- 
sular form of government. On establishment ol the catholic relU, 
this day, also, the signing of the gion, by the concordat, are repre- , . 
preliminaries of peace with Great sen ted to be the just and moraen-. 
Britain was celebrated with public . tous causes of the journey. “ We., 
rejoicings. In order to give greater hayealso,”hisholiness says, “formed* 
solemnity to the coronation, the great hope, that, having undertaken 
pope, notwithstanding his advanced it by his invitation, when we shall 
age and his infirmities, was com- sp§ak to him face to face, such, 
xnanded at the commencement of things may be effected by his wisdom 
the winter to pass the Alps, in order for the good of the catholic church* 
to perform the ceremony of con- that jve may be able to congratu- . 
secration. It has been generally late ourselves on having perfected, 
reported, that his holiness mani- the work of our most holy reli- 
fested, on this occasion, a* great gion.” 

degree of reluctance. Compulsion, Circumstances had arisen which 
in the shape of the alternative made it necessary to defer the cere-, 
either of retirement or of consent, monyof the coronation till the 2d of* 
was resorted to. The pope sub- December. Early on the morningof 
nutted. In the early part of No vem- the 1st of December, the senate, 
ber he left the Vatican, and pro- proceeded in a body to the Thuil- 
ceeded on his jburneywith a spien- lerie=, where they were presented to. 
did retipue. He was escorted by Buonaparte by Joseph Buonaparte 
a strong guard of French troops, the grand elector. To use the,- 
and two hundred and fifty French language of the French account of t 
hussars were ordered to meet him this ceremony, which, indeed, it 
on the frontiers of the French terri- may be proper for us to preserve;, 
tory. The cardinal archbishop of throughout, the president Neufcha- 
Paris directed prayers to be offered teau addressed his majesty in a 
up in all die churches for the pro- long complimentary speech, to. 
sperous journey of pope Pius the which the emperor replied in the, 
seventh. following terms : 

Previously to the pope’s depar- “ I ascend the dirone, to which-, 
ture from Rome, he addressed an the unanimous wishes of the senate, 
allocution to a secret consistory, the people, and the army, have 
The object' of the allocution was called me, with a heart penetrated 
to state to the venerable brediren of with the great destinies of that 
whom it was composed, that his people, whom, from the midst of 
holiness had made provision for the camps, I first saluted with the* 
administration, during his absence, name of great. From my youth, 
pf die duties of the papal office, my thoughts have been solely fix- 
There are many passages in this ed upon them ; and I must here 
address, which, without fpreed con? add, that my pleasures and my. 

2 pains 
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pains are derived entirely from the The pope and the emper 
happiness or misery of my people, stead of going directly to the 
My descendants shall long preserve of N6tre Dame, repaired 
this throne. In the camps, they archiepiscopal palace ; wh 
will be the first soldiers of the holiness pronounced the 
army, sacrificing their lives for the prayers, while the emperor 
defence of their country. As ma- the imperial robes. Th£) 
gistrates, they will never forget, wards went in splendid prc 
that contempt of the laws, and to the church. The cor 
confusion of the social order, are ornaments of Charlemagn 
the result only of the imbecility borne before Buonaparte, 
and indecision of princes. You, was preceded by marsha 
senators, whose counsels and sup- rurier, carrying the ring 
port have never failed me in the empress upon a cushion ; 1 
most difficult circumstances, your Mbncey, w T ith a basket to 
spirit will be handed down to your the mantle of the empress 
successors. Be ever the props and shal Murat, with the >en 
first counsellors of that throne, so crown; the empress, with 
necessary to the welfare of this vast perial mantle, supported 
em pire . * * princesses ; marshal Kellerra 

The tribunate, on the same day, rying the crown of Charle 
complimented his majesty; and marshal Perignon, the see 
the senate, the tribunate, and the Charlemagne ; marshal Beri 
council of state, delivered congra- the collar of the emperor ; 
tulatory addresses to the pope. Beauhamois, his majesty’! 

The ceremony of the coronation marshal Berthier, the i 
of Buonaparte was performed qn globe ; and the grand cl 
Sunday, the 2d of December, lain, the basket to receive tl 
1804*. The military deputations tie of the emperor. — Buo 
assembled at six o’clock in the then entered the church oi 
morning, and proceeded to the Dame, with the crown prc 
church of Notre Dame by seven, placed on his head by hims 
The deputations from the different has been said that in this he 
tribunals of justice, and the func- ed Charlemagne. But thi 
tionaries, invited by the emperor, accurately stated ; for, accor 
met at the Palace of Justice at Gibbon, after the celebratio 
seven, and walked to the church, holy mysteries, pope Leo tl 
where they arrived before eight, suddenly placed a precious 
They were succeeded by the senate, on the head of the emperc 
the council of state, the legislative the dome resounded with 
body, and the tribunate. Each of clamations of the people : * 
these bodies was escorted by a life and victory to Chari 
body of cavalry. The diplomatic most pious Augustus, c 
corps had a place assigned them in by God the great and paci 
the church. — The pope left the peror of the Romans !’* 
Thuilleries at nine o’clock, attend- The imperial throne ai 
ed by his retinue, and at ten the altar were equi-distant fn 
departure of the emperor from the centre of the church of 
palace was announced by a dis- Dame. On the imperial 
charge of artillery. was seated the emperor in h 
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merits. The empress, on his right 
hand, was seated a step lower, 
in an arm-chair. The princesses 
Were on her right hand. On the 
left hand of the emperor, but two 
steps lower, were seated the two 
princes, with the two dignitaries 
of the empire at their left hand. 
The throne on which the pope 
was seated was raised near the 
altar. — At the moment their ma- 
jesties entered the porch, the 
pope descended from his throne, 
and, advancing to the altar, sung 
Veni Creator. The emperor and em- 
press then said prayers upon their 
cushions, and were immediately 
divested of their imperial orna- 
ments. The grand elector took 
off the crown from his majesty’s 
head ; the arch-chancellor took 
from him the hand of justice; 
other grand officers stripped him 
of the imperial mantle, while he 
himself drew his sword, and de- 
livered it to the constable of the 
empire. In tire mean time, the 
empress’s attendants took from her 
the imperial mantle and orna- 
ments; which with all the other 
insignia were placed upon the al- 
tar, for the purpose of being con- 
secrated by the pope. 

Then followed the ceremony of 
inauguration. The grand almoner 
of France, with the first of the 
French cardinals and archbishops, 
conducted their imperial majesties 
from the throne to the foot of the 
altar, there to receive the sacred 
Unction. His holiness bestowed a 
triple unction both on the empe- 
ror and on the empress ; — one on 
the head, the other two on the 
hands. After having received 
the unctions, they were recon- 
ducted to the throne, when the 
pope performed the mass. His 
holiness then said prayers separate- • 
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ly over both crowns, and over the 
mantles, the sceptres, and the hand 
of justice. When these imperial 
ornaments were consecrated, the 
emperor put them on again ; and 
afterwards placed the crown on 
the head of the empress. After 
this, the pope, preceded by the 
master of the ceremonies, followed 
the emperor from the altar to his 
throne ; where, after pronouncing a 
prayer, he kissed the emperor on 
the cheek, and cried aloud to the 
audience, M V'tvat imperator in aler- 
num ! ” and the audience exclaimed, 
“ Five Vcntpereur ! vive Vimperatricel ’* 
The pope was then reconducted to 
the altai by the master of the cere- 
monies. At the elevation of the 
host, the grand elector again took 
the crown off the head of the em- 
peror. 

At the agnus Dei, the grand 
almoner received the kiss of peace 
from his holiness, and carried it to 
their imperial majesties. The em- 
eror then, with the crown upon 
is head, and his hand upon the 
gospel, pronounced the corona- 
tion oath in a firm tone of voice. 
The chief herald at arms then 
loudly proclaimed: — “The most 
glorious and most august emperor 
Napoleon, emperor of the French, 
is crowned and enthroned. Long 
live the emperor.” — The audience 
again exclaimed, Five Vempereur ! 
vive Vimperatrice ! A discharge of 
cannon announced the coronation 
and enthroning of their majes- 
ties. 

The oath was presented by the 
president of the senate, attended 
by the president of the legislative 
body and of the tribunate. Their 
majesties left the church with the 
same pomp and state, and return- 
ed to the archiepiscopal palace. 
When they had arrived, the pope 

was 
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was reconducted by his clergy, and 
the procession returned in nearly 
the preceding order. 

On the following day, the he- 
ralds at arms proceeded through, 
al) the principal streets of the city, 
dnd distributed a great quantity of 
medals of different sizes, destined 
to commemorate the coronation j 
on one side of the medals, the 
emperor was represented, bearing 
the crown of the Cassars, with this 
legend : Najdew Empcreur ; on the 
reverse was the inscription, Le 
Senat ct le Peuple , /with an allego- 
rical representation of a figure 
clothed in the attributes of magi- 
stracy, and of a warrior newly 
clothed with the imperial attri- 
butes. 

The. elevation of Buonaparte to 
the rank and dignity of emperor of 
the. French afforded the emperor 
of Germany an opportunity of 
establishing the Austrian imperial 
title hereditarily in his own family. 
\Yhile f the acknowledgment of the 
tifle which. Buonaparte had as- 
sumed, wa$ withheld, or refused by 
many of the potentates of Europe, 
that of the emperor of Germany 
appears to have met with no op- 
position. The object of. this as- 
sumption it is difficult to ascertain. 
In case the protest^nt interest 
should- at a future time acquire a 
very predominant ascendancy in 
Germany, there might be spme 
danger of a transference of the 
German imperial title from the 
house of Lorrain to that of Bran- 
denburgh. This assumption will, 
therefore, secure an imperial title 
h} the family of the present em- 
peror of Germany. But if tfiis 
were the object in view, it would 
be tantamount to an acknowledg- 
ment of the decline of the political 
interest and influence of the em- 


peror Francis, and of an incieasi 
the political strength and influe 
of the king of Prussia. A di 
rent construction may, it is ti 
be put upon this proceeding. 1 
emperor of Germany might ii 
gme the hereditary establishm 
of the imperial title in his fan 
would augment his political coi 
quence, by giving permanence t 
rank which has hitherto depen< 
upon election ; and that in Gen 
ny, as well as in Europe in gc 
nil, his political power wowld 
ceive even more than a- nomi 
augmentation. 

Before we conclude, it rs 
importance that we should 
omit to notice the establishmen 
a black-empire in 8t r Domin 
and the important acquisition vri 
the United States of America h 
made by the annexation of Lot 
ana to their territory* . 

The French troops which ^ 
originally sent out under the c< 
mand of general Leclerc, to n 
ver the valuable colony of St. ! 
mingo, were too much reduced 
the climate and the sword, to 
capable of making any further 
tempt to vanquish the insurge 
On the contrary, the blacks 
prosecuted military operations \ 
so much vigour, perseverance, 
success, that the French were c 
pelled to confine themselves 
tirely to defensive measures, 
neral Deisalines had organized 
army of sixty thousand men, \ 
which he menaced the exterm 
tion of the French force, and 
all the white French inhabitant 
the island. Two proclamat 
were issued in his name, as go 
nor-general of the island. T 
were dated the 28th of April, 
the 14th of Way, 1804, the 
year of independence. The for 
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^vas intended to .prepare the savage 
Haytians for an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of the white inhabitants. 
After alluding, in terms of barba- 
rian and vindictive energy, to the 
injuries which the blacks nave suf- 
fered from the selfish policy o.f the 
European governments, and in par- 
ticular to those which have been 
erpetrated by the French, Dessa- 
nes exclaijns, “Mutilated victims 
of the cupidity of white French- 
men, shall we again see that sacri- 
legious horde make an attempt to 
destroy us, without any distinction 
©f sex or of age, and hesitate to 
plunge in their breasts the dagger 
of desperation { Where is that vile 
Haytian, so unworthy of his rege- 
neration, who thinks he has not 
accomplished the decrees of the 
Eternal, by exterminating these 
bloodrthirsty tigers ! If there be 
one, let him fly ; indignant na- 
ture discards him from our bosom ; 
let him hide his shame far from 
hence ; the air we breathe is not 
suited to his gross organs ; it is the 
^ure air of liberty august and tri- 
umphant !” — Dessalines declares in 
the same proclamation, that he 
took up arms against tyranny; and 
while the last spark of life remains 
in him, he will keep his oath. 
“ Never again shall a colonist or 
an European' set his foot upon this 
territory with the title of master or 
proprietor. This resolution shall 
form the fundamental basis of our 
constitution.” 

In die second proclamation, Des- 
salines addresses himself to the 
Spaniards : “ A few moments 

more, and J shall crush the rem- 
nant of the French under the 
weight of mighty power. Spani- 
ards, you to whom I address my- 
self, solely because I wish to save 
you ; you who, having been guilty 
of evasipn* shall speedily preserve 


m 

your existence only so far as tAy 
clemency may deign to spare you ; 

• — it is yet time, abjure an error 
which may be fatal to you, and 
break off all connections with rhy 
enemy, if you wish your blood may*, . 
not be confounded with his.*’ 

In consequence of the first f o£ 
these proclamations, an indiscrimi- _ 
nate massacre of the white inhabi- 
tants in the French part of St. Do- 
mingo commenced on the 29th 
. of April, and continued till the 
1 4th of May. It has been reported 
with confidence, that within this 
short period not less than 2,500 
human beings were sacrificed by 
the infuriated blacks to their crdel 
and sanguinary system of unrelent- 
ing policy. The work of destruc- 
tion then ceased only because ho 
victims to their inhuman rage te- 
mained. The horrors of the car- * 
nage are indescribable. Neither 
the infirmity of age, nor the inno- 
cence of childhood, was spared. 
On the 14th of May, Dessalines 
left the Cape by way of Port 
de Paix and Gonaives, for the piir- 
*pose of carrying into effect the se- 
cond proclamation, which he had . 
caused to be issued in the Spanish 
part of St. Domingo. Before his 
departure, he ordered the dead 
bodies of the murdered,' which re- 
mained unburied in the streets, to 
be interred, lest they should be de- 
voured by dogs or produce pesti- * 
lence. The French inhabitants of 
St. Jago, and other parts of the 
interior, were escorted under a 
strong guard to the Cape, and there 
massacred. Such were the horrid, 
barbarities which dreadfully signa- 
lized the first efforts of the blacks 
in the great and arduous work of 
civilization! 

The acquisition of Louisiana- is 
of importance to America in a, va- 
' riety of respects; Asa territorial 
enlargement, 
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enlargement, its value is by no 
means inconsiderable; but as its 
possession by the French would 
almost infallibly have sooner or 
later disturbed the tranquillity of 
the United States, their exclusion 
is of much greater consequence to 
the progressive prosperity of those 
peaceful regions, than any advan- 


tages resulting from a mere aug- 
mentation of the resources of the 


mentation of the resources of the 
state. The union of Louisiana to 
the American provinces produced 
at first some resistance on the part 
©f the Spanish government. It 
was, however, easy to foresee, that 
such resistance would be of short 
duration. For, as the Spanish go- 
vernment has long ceased to exer- 
cise the powers of independent 
sovereignty, the imperious dictates 
of the French government would 
soon have commanded uncondition- 
al obedience. It was not the least 
of the advantages resulting from 
the purchase of Louisiana, that 
the stipulated sum of 3,750,000 
dollars was paid to the citizens of 
the United States for claims upon 
the French government, for sup- 
plies to the West India islands, de- 
murrages on vessels from France, 
vessels taken, and not restored agree- 
ably to a convention concluded be- 
tween France and the United 
States, and for supplies under con- 
tracts made by officers of the 
French government in the United 
States. 


The tranquillity and progressive 
iprovement of the American 


improvement of the American 
states present an enviable picture 
of' internal happiness and prosperi- 
ty. While the nations of Europe 
are exposed to the danger of being 
involved in general warfare, peace, 
with all its attendant blessings, dif- 
fuses its benign influence over the 
happy regions of the western world. 
Instead of pursuing the vain phan- 


tom of political grandeuTj 
zens of the United State 
steady cultivation of ag 
and commerce, and by th< 
amelioration of internal p 
laying an extensive fount 
national strength, withoi 
ing in such relations w 
powers as are likely to 1 
abuse, or to produce ar 
but those which ate calc 
promote the real prosperi 
people. 

The actual position of 
European powers unfortui 
hibits, in some respects, 
different situation of affai 
existing forms of governn 
the commercial resources 
of the states of Europe, 
naced, both directly and : 
by the erection of a fc 
military power in this q 
the world, and by the 
ment of a new empire in 
heart of the West India 
possessions. The conseqt 
suiting from both are s 
great degree to be reg 
speculative and problemat 

With respect to the dt 
istence of an independe 
reignty in St. Domingo, 
effects which it may ttltim; 
duce upon European com 
is impossible to reason a 
* clusively. Whether the n 
that island are sufficiently ; 
in civilization to establish : 
like a permanent form of 
ment, time alone can di 
That they are acquaini 
some of the rudiments of r 
power, is evident from the 
institutions which they hav 
founded. In this, it is ti 
have t^een much assisted 
mere retention of existin 
To enter into the spirit 
and to trace legal regul 
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elementary principles, must as yet 
far exceed their powers. But to 
modify, and reduce to practice, a 
few maxims of government rela- 
tive to personal security, the pos- 
session of property, and the modes 
of exercising the executive power, 
can scarcely require a greater de- 
gree of civilization than they al- 
ready possess. For this purpose, it 
is only necessary to adapt some of 
the laws which they have learned 
from their late masters, to the new 
circumstances of the black popula- 
tion of the island. Should they 
completely succeed in th$ assertion 
of their independence, the states of 
Europe, as far as political power is 
dependent upon commercial cir- 
cumstances, must necessarily ex* 
perience a most material alteration. 
It is, however, in no inconsiderable 
degree probable, that the Haytian 
government may be ultimately sub- 
verted by internal dissensions. In 
this case, St. Domingo will again 
form the valuable colonial posses- 
sion of some European power; 
most probably of France. 

The other event to which we al- 
luded, is of the highest immediate 
importance. By conferring im- 
perial rank upon Buonaparte, or 
by his assumption of it, a new and 
formidable military power is con- 
solidated, and its extensive re- 
sources consigned to the arbitrary 
disposal of an individual, whose 
restless and ambitious character will 
constantly menace the tranquillity, 
the security, and the independence, 
of all contiguous states. Those 
who formerly indulged in vain and 
delusive hopes, that the progress 
of reason and civilization would 
produce an universal reduction of 
military establishments, have now 
to contemplate the sad consequences 
which are likely to arise from a ge- 
neral reversion to extended military 


power. - It is only by the adoption 
of a general system, so little fa- 
vourable to the existence of a high 
degree of practical liberty, that 
provision can, in these times, be 
effectually made for the preserva- 
tion of national security. If the 
continental powers should succeed 
in resisting the dangerous aggran- 
dizement of France, it can only 
be from a judicious organization 
and employment of their national 
resources. The system pursued 
by France must be in part adopted 
by them. If the military establish- 
ment of the French empire is the 
constant object of the fostering care 
of the government, in order to 
render it a powerful instrument of 
state ambition, the other powers 
must equally cherish the military 
spirit by wisely accelerating their 
present plan of exhaustingly slow 
and discouragingly tedious promo- 
tion. The nation that exclusively 
employs a new and unprecedentedly 
powerful weapon of destructive 
warfare, must be opposed by a 
similar instrument of hostility. If 
then the military system of the 
French empire has been rendered 
more efficient, the same means of 
efficient improvement must be re- 
sorted to by the military powers of 
Europe. 

The same observations would 
apply with equal force to the regu- 
lar establishment of our own coun- 
try, if the navies of England and 
France were equal in point of ma- 
ritime strength. But even this glo- 
rious inequality is in a great mea- 
sure counteracted by the superior 
military force of France ; so much 
so, indeed, that as long as tiie 
principles exist upon which the 
French government is founded, the 
security of the British empire can, 
perhaps, only be effectually main- 
tained by an extensive augmenta- 
tion 
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tion of the military resources of curity calls for the enai 
the state. The valour and patriot- martial law and the susj 
ism which peculiarly distinguish the ordinary tribunals of j 
the people of this great kingdom, in circumstances of extr 
must ultimately repel every exter- national danger arising 
• nal attack upon their independence unprecedented military 
and their liberties. But it is of of the enemy, it is indi 
importance to prevent, if possible, requisite to overlook, fo 
the attack from being executed the salutary constitutions 
with partial success. If it be ne- that a large standing a 
cessary, we must submit to a tern- compatible with civil tree* 
porary suspension of what we have are by no means the ad\ 
been accustonled to term constitu- an extensive military for< 
tional liberty, in order to adopt a dinary times ; but, in th 
system of hostility calculated to state of Europe, it app< 
meet and repel the new and ex- to be indispensably nec 
tended species of warfare to which the permanent security of 
our enemy has recourse. As in and powerful kingdom* 
times of commotion the public se- 
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PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES 

In the Year 1804. 


JANUARY. 


Admiralty-office^ Jan, 3. 



chief of his majesty’s ships and 
vessels in the Leeward Islands, 
to sir Evan Nepean, bart. dated 
, , on board his majesty’s ship Cen- 
taur, off Guadaioupe, the 6th 
Nov. 1803. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to enclose, 
for the information of the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, a 
copy of a letter I received from 
captain Graves, of his majesty’s 
ship Blenheim, giving an account 
of the capture of a privateer by 
the boats of that ship in Fort Royal 
Bay, Martinique. 

The capture of two more of the 
enemy’s privateers is set forth in a 
letter from captain Younghusband, 
of the Osprey. The brave and 
handsome conduct of lieutenant 
Henderson, and those in the boats 
under his command) is truly meri- 
torious : and I trust such display 
of the gallantry of our officers and 
men will soon make these picca- 
roons repent their temerity. On 
the 26th ult. between Tobago and 
Grenada, the Centaur, after a chase 


of seven hours,’ captured the Vigi- 
lante schooner privateer, of two 
guns, and forty men well armed 
with musketry. The capture of 
this vessel is particularly fortunate, 
as she has, from her superior sail- 
ing and management, done much 
injury to the trade. 

I have also the satisfaction to 
acquaint you of the recapture of 
the brig Earl St. Vincent, from 
Dublin, bound to Barbadoes, and 
a Swedish schooner, by his majesty’s 
sloop St. Lucia: .they had been 
captured three days before by the 
L’Harmonie privateer, of Marti- . 
nique, and who only escaped the 
vigilance of captain Shipley, by 
throwing her guns overboard, and 
sawing down her gunwales. 

I have the honour to be, & c. 

Sam. Hood. 

Blenheim^ off Martinique^ 
\(5th Sept. 1803. 

Sir, 

Yesterday, at 2 p. m. I disco- 
vered a small schooner privateer, 
apparently just returned from her , 
cruize, ana endeavouring to get 
into Port Royal : it being nearly 
calm, I directed lieutenant Furber, 
of his majesty’s ship Blenheim un- 
der my* command, to take the pin- 
nace, and lieutenant Campbell the 
barge, and to cut her off : she was 
(A 2) rowing 
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rowing with her sweeps; but the 
boats nevertheless came up with 
her in about an hour and a half, 
and. in a most spirited manner, uU- 
der the fire of grape and musketry, 
boarded and carried her. 

I am happy to add, that no lives 
were lost : the eqemy had one man 
wounded ; she is called the For- 
tunee, mounts two carriage guns, 
and had 29 men on board. 

I am, &c. 

Tho. Graves. 

Commodore Hood, &c. &c. 


His majesty’s sloop Osprey , off 
Martinique , Oct . 31, 1803. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to acquaint you, that 
on the z6th instant I discovered a 
suspicious sail 4 under the land of 
Trinidad, and immediately chased ; 
but on arriving within about four 
miles of her, it fell calm ; and as 
I was now convinced she was an 
enemy’s privateer, from the num- 
ber of sweeps she was rowing, and 
having no chance of coming up 
to her in the Osprey, I sent three 
boats to attack her, under the com- 
mand pf lieutenant Robert Hen- 
derson ; the cutter in which he was, 
rowing much faster than the other 
boats, he, without waiting to be 
joined by them, in the most brave 
and determined manner, and under 
a heavy fire from the guns and 
musketry of the schooner, boarded 
and captured the French schooner 
privateer La Ressource, mounting 
four 4-pounders, and having on 
board forty-three ‘men, two of 
whom were killed, and twelve 
wounded. 

Lieutenant Henderson, with 
three seamen, are slightly wounded, 
and one dangerously ; the cutter 
had only seventeen seamen ia her, . 


who all behaved with the utmost 
bravery. 

I have further to inform you, 
that having put lieutenant Collier 
and sixteen men on hoard thepme, 
he next day chased and captured 
La Mimi French schooner priva- 
teer of one gun and twenty-one 
men. 

I am, See. 

George Young husband 


Admiralty-office, Jan. 7, 1804. 

Copy of a letter from the right 
hon. lord Keith, K. B. ad- 
miral of the blue, &c. to sir 
Evan Nepean, bart. dated on 
board his majesty’s ship the Mo- 
narch, off Ramsgate, the 6th 
instant. 


, Sir, 

I enclose, for their lordships* in- 
formation, a copy of a letter which 
I have received from capt. Owen, 
of his majesty’s ship Immortalite, 
acquainting me, that his majesty’s 
gun-brig the Archer, and the Grif- 
fin hired cutter, (the crew' of the 
former being reinforced by lieutei 
nant Payne and some of the Im* 
mdrSEte^sTnen,) had captured one 
of the enemy’s gun-vessels, a dog- 
ger, a schuyt, and two Blanken- 
berg fishing-boats, apparently part 
of a convoy proceeding to Bou- 
logne. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Keith. 


Immortalite , at anchor on the 
edge of the Bank de Baas , 
Boulogne , S. E. half S. four 
or jive miles , Wednesday , Ja- 
nuary 4, 1804. 

My Lord, 

Having last night reinforced the 
crew of the Archer with some .men 
from this ship, and pushed her 
close in shore, she was fortunate 
enough 
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enough to fall m with and capture 
ii French lugger gun-vessel, No. 
432, mounting ah eighteen, and a 
twelve-pounder, commanded by an 
^ensign de vaisseau, with five sea- 
men, a lieutenant, and twenty-six 
grenadiers of the 36th regiment of 
the line, some of whom, with two 
seamen, escaped m her boat during 
the running fight, which she con- 
tinued for a quarter of an hour 
with her stern gun and musketry. 
The Archer had part of her rigging 
cut, but no one materially hurt on 
wither side. 

The Archer and Griffin after- 
wards captured a dogger, a schuyt, 
and two Blanlcenberg fishing-boats, 
which the prisoners report to be 
part of a convoy, which, with a 
prame of 16 guns, and five or she 
gun-vessels, escaped tinder the land 
4 n the dark; some, 1 understand, 
laden with provisions and stores. 
The schuyt has gin, and the fishing- 
boats timbers and knees for boats ; 
each vessel had three or four sol- 
diers on board. 

Lieutenant Sheriff, of the Ar- 
cher, has done every thing I could 
possibly wish or expect from his 
zeal ; and lieutenant J^ayne, of this 
ship, whTT ccmmanded the boat 
ana party assisting the Archer, ex- 
ecuted that service with his usual 
alacrity, and the commander of the 
Griffin has my thanks for the share 
he bore in bringing off the latter 
vessels, which was effected under a 
ver j heavy fire from the shore, to 
which they were as close as possi- 
ble. 

I .have the honour to be, See. 

(Signed). E. W.C. R. Owen. 

Therighthon. lord Keith, K.B. &c. 

MURDER. 

7. An inquisition was yesterday 
taken before his majesty’? coroner 


B? E N C E S. (5> 

for the county of Middlesex, at the 
Black Lion inn, Hammersmith, 
on view of die body of Thomaa 
Milward. 

The jury, which was composed . 
of the most respectable persons in 
the neighbourhood, having heard 
the coroner’s charge to them, and 
viewed the body, proceeded to at- 
tend to the depositions. 

The first witness called was a 
Mr. Lock, a wine-merchant, in 
Hammersmith. He said, the dee 
ceased Was an utter stranger to him. 
On Tuesday night last, . between 
eleven and twelve, as he was re- 
turning home, in comparfy with a 
Mr. Stow, he was accosted by 
Francis Smith, the person now. in 
custody, who said, u Mr. Lock, I 
want to speak with you.”— He 
stepped aside to him ; when Smith 
told him he had killed a man, 
whom he believed to have been the 
ghost (meaning, as the witness sup- 
posed, the person who had been in 
the habit of disturbing the village 
by assuming that character). The 
witness and Mr. Stow accompanied 
him, and a watchman who was 
with him, as far as a lane that 
crossed Black-lion-lane, where they 
found the deceased stretched on 
the ground, and quite dead. He 
was conveyed to the Black Lion. 
Smith at first did not appear to 
consider he had done any harm in 
killing the ghost, till the witness 
suggested to him what might even- 
tually be the consequence of such* 
an act; and then he was much agi- 
tated. When the deceased was 
brought to the Black. Lion, and it 
was discovered who he was. Smith 
seemed extremely to regret what 
he had done, and he desired to sur- 
render himself to an officer of jus- 
tice. The witness had heard of the 
neighbourhood of Hammersmith 
being visited by a ghost, and that 
(A 3) it 
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it had terrified a number of people, was afraid her. poor brother v» 
It was reported, that it sometimes shot. They would not attend to 
appeared covered- with a white her, but said it was impossible. She 
sheet, and sometimes clad with a repaired! to the room of aryoung 
cow*s skin. He pard but little at- man who slept in the house, but he 
tention himself -to such idle stories, also refused to rise. She then resol- 
He had never heard of any formal ved to go by herself, and see what 
reward having been offered for ap- -was become of her brother. When 
prehcnding the ghost) but he be- she arrived at Cross-lane, she saw 
lieved a clergyman and another him lying on his back, his arms and 
‘gentleman had promised to give legs stretched quite straight. She 
*five guineas each, to whoever called out “ Brother!” but he was 
should discover who it was. The silent. She then stobped down to 
deceased was dressed in a white look at him, and perceived his face 
flannel jacket. He understood, he w as bloody and entirely .black. She 
was by trade a bricklayer. . shrieked* and her cries broughther 

Nancy Milward, the sister of father and mother, who, when they 
the deceased, stated, that on Tues- saw their son dead, wfcre frantic 
day night last, about ten o’clock, with grief. The body was taken 
she was at her fathers house with to the Black Lion.. She said her 
her brother, whose wife was then brother was but twenty-two years 
at a short distance at work. Her of age, and industriously maintain- 
brother was asleep by the fire in a ed himself' and his wife. He was 
'chair. She awoke him, and de- in his usual dress when he went out. 
sired him to go for his wife. He She was positive, speaking upoft 
did so, and returned, saying, she her oath, that he never had person 
could not come home before half nated the ghost. He had told her 
an hour. He again fell asleep, and he had once been 'taken for it. 
more than the half-hour elapsed. There "was nothing further mate- 
She thought it had struck eleven, rial in this witness’s evidence. She 
She, again awoke him, and desired was a fine beautiful girl, with a very 
he would go for his wife, as it was interesting countenance, and seem 
a very dark night. He was with ed deeply afflicted. * 
some difficulty prevailed upon, Grinfield, the watchman, said, 

# but at length he went away. The that on Tuesday night, as he was 
witness, in consequence of a pre- going his rounds, he met Francis 
sentiment she could not account Smith, who tedd him he was. goin? 
for* went to the door to watch to try to discover the ghost. StnitE 

‘him. He had not gone above had a gun, which he had previous- 
fifty yards, before she heard a .ly leaded with- shot. The witness 

• voice exclaim, “ D n you, appointed to meet him in the lane 

who are you? arid what are you ? after he should have gone his 
Speak, orPll shoot.” The words had rounds. They agreed upon a 
scarce passed the lips of the person watch-vtord— it was tobe; u Who 
who uttered them, when she heard goes there ?-A friend-Pass, friend.” 

•the report of a grin, and saw the Just before he went, according to 
flash. She called to her brother, appointment, he heard the report 
who returned no answer. Dread- of a gun, and Smith came up to 
fully agitated, she ran to awake her him, saying he had shot the ghost, 
father and mother, telling them sh# The witness asked if. he had hurl 

. ' . 2 \ it?- 
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it ? He replied, he was afraid very pably the' cause of his death to ^ad- 
badly. They ‘met Mr. Lock, who mit of doubt. The shot nad en- 
went with them to Cross-lane, where tered his left jaw, which it had to- 
the deceased lay. The witness ad- tally lacerated, and perforated 
ded, that the ' reports about the every part of the head.— The piece 
ghost had been current for the last ‘was fired so close to. the deceased, 
two months. He ^ knew many that the skm 6f his face was totally 
whom the ghost had frightened.^— black. V,* . ■ * l 

On Thursday night last, as he was \ The evidence having cfesed, ttfe 
walking on his beat, by the pump . coroner addressed the jury. He 
near the fouf-mile stone, he saw the -regretted that, in'this enlightened 
supposed apparition. It had oh age, the fatal event which bad coff- 
either a white sheet or a large table- vehed them should, have exhibited 
cloth ; the witness wa* armed with such a proof of the superstition of 
a pistol, and pursued it; it made the uninformed part of the com- 
tOWards the 5 house of a Mr. Hill, munity. "He had'hoped the lights 
add the witness came up within ten of reason and philosophy would 
paces of it, when suddenly the per- have precluded the possibility of 
son who personated the spectre "such an inquiry ; but as the dcpe- 
stooped his he&d, pulled - off : the rience of the present instance show- 
sheet, threw it under his arm,an& *ed that the prejudices and prepos- 
darted off as swift as an artow. It sessions of ignorance still prevailed, 
was in vain to attempt to overtake it was necessary to have it distinct- 
hhn. The witness said he was ly undersood, that no idea of k 
near enough, to perceive that he ghost justified any person to arift 
had a dark coat, with shining metal himself with a weapon* of' death, 
buttons ; he was a tall man, and for the purpose of destroying the 
altogether unlike the deceased. supposed apparition. Upon $0 
Mrs. Foulbrook, the mother- in- serious^ a/ subject, it was with the 
law of the deceased, was called in, uftnost caption and deference that 
. but her information was nOt redu - lit would wish to express any opi- 
ced to writing. She said she was nion that might have a tendency 
perfectly assured her son-in-law to lead the minds of the jury ; but 
had never assumed the character he could not avoid observing, that 
of the ghost ; he was too attentive this was a case which peculiarly, call- 
to his business, and too fond of his ed for the intervention of a higher 
wife and his heiu^ She said, that tribunal. He was fully persuaded 
oil the night when he was killed so respectable a jury would do 
she wd« distracted, and sent word what was right. Tt was his duty,, 
to the femily where his wife was, however, to observe, that with re- 
not on any account to let her come gard to'' the offence of murder, 
home, for she was sure it would be tnere were two species of aggrava- 
te death of her, as she was in a tion, the one malice express, and the 
state of pregnancy. other malice implied. There was 

It was not deemed necessary to nothing in this case to justify the 
defer the inquest on account of the supposition of express malice ; but 
absence of the surgeon, whose evi- - malice might reasonably be iip- 
dence was prevented by other pro- plied, frdm the circumstance of a 
fessional duties. The ’ wound the man’s carrying with Him a deadly 
deceased had received was too pal- instrument, and* using it against 

(A 4) another 
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another wfc© was not equally arm- 
ed. These was no pretence tor fay- 
ing that the deceased was either 
armed or had given aajjpro voca- 
tion. In fact* the fcoamsioa of 
Bmith tendered such an inference 
Impossible : he had) avowed the 
deed ; and it was to be hoped that* 
jrhen put upaahis trial befcreu su- 
perior court^hewouldbeahlrto ad- 
duce circumstances in palliation of 
Jjus \offence. That he had destroy- 
ed the life of the deceased^ could 
•j^rpi't of no doubt a that rve was* 
.pot justified in havjng done so, was 
.as clear. There appeared, there- 
fore, no alternative with regard to 
the verdict of the jury. It apust 
.be a satisfaction .to them to know 
that their decision would not 
be final ; and that consideration* 
h$ trusted, would the more readily 
mduce them to give the party ac- 
cused, and the public^ who had lest 

£ of its valuable members, an 
‘ppportityity of poking to a faiar 
issue. 

, The jury, without a moment’s 
hesitation, returned a. verdict of 
Wilful Murder. e 

The coroner immediately com- 
mitted Smith to gaol, to take his 
trial at the ensuing sessions at the 
Old Bailey. 

TIRE. 

Durham* Jan. 8.— Yesterday a 
most distressing circumstance oc- 
curred here, which threw the 
whole place, as well as the country 
for many miles round, into the 
greatest dismay and confusion. 
About two o'clock in the morning, 
Mr. Salyea’s cotton manufactory, 
which comprises a very extensive 
range of buildings, near Elvet 
churchfWas discovered to be on 
fire. These premises have long 
been admired by strangers, on en- 
suring the town* for their stupen- 
dous size, and *w$«ning exactly 


as many windows as there are days 
in {he year. The Durham volun- 
teers were immediately roused from 
their beds, and with the greatest 
alacrity beat to arms their e& 
ample was followed by the Lanark- 
shire militia, quartered here. As 
£*ft as die military assembled, they 
repaired to the spot, where the fire 
W m raging with incredible fury ; 
both officers and privates used 
their greatest efforts to extinguish 
jthe flames, by carrying buckets of 
water, to aid the few fire-engine* 
which wore collected from different 
parts of the town :, nothii^ how- 
ever, could avail* It being now 
near four o’clock, the <xmflagrutk» 
had gained too much power to ad- 
mit of airy control ; itsblazes were 
seen for nearly twenty cades round 
die country* particularly at Gates- 
head Fell, Hamsterly, mi Hougb- 
tonde-Sprihg, which had a grand 
apd aw&l effect. By many it was* 
supposed the whole town was on 
fire : others anticipated still a great- 
er misfortune* and ware persuaded 
that the calamity had been occa- 
sioned by the Btinch, and would 
not be satisfied of the contrary, till 
they had travelled to Durham in 
the course o£ the night, and learn- 
ed the fact. Great services weip 
rendered by the volunteers and mb 
litia* in protecting and removing 
the property endangered by the 
fire. At «ev$a o’clock, in d*T 
morning, nothing remained of the- 
•tupeiufeus builomg but the shell, 
the greatest part of which fell to* 
the ground m the course of the 
day. It is understood here, that . 
only 6000/. is insured on the pre- 
mises.^ the loss sustained will 
amount to upwards of 20,000h 
The new budding and cottages 
facing the road escaped being de- 
stroyed, in some measure owing 
to the little wind at the time, hut 
* 7 more 
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* snore parttcnkuiy/ on account' of 
the snow that was lying on die 
houses, which prevented the dames 
from communicating, or it is im- 
possible to say where the disas- 
trous Affair would have ended. Of 
the persons employed in the manu- 
factory, none are known to be mis- 


^JLQVJURUTUJL ESCAPE FROM FIRS* 

IGl Aboutit; fikee o’ckck on Sun- 
day morning, Mr. Copeland, hater, 
in the uppenpart of Coleman-street, 
was awoke hythe>£moke and smell 
ruf fire. On .descending from his 
chamber to die promises behind the 
ahop, hefbund some drawers that 
contained papewchiefly, drawn out 
and : in Sanies. Not having , the 
means at hand ofexting^shihgthe 
ire, he had the good sense and pre- 
caution to push in the drawers, and 
hurried towards die cistern in the 
cellar ; when, to his utter astonish- 
ment, he discovered a fire kindled 
in two ,Qiher parts of the bottom of 
the house* The most alarming of 
these consisted of two upright 
sacks of sbavmgs, the tops of which 
were in a blaze* Owing, however, 
to their position, and to their being 
tome what damp, they did not burn 
with fury ; and by throwing, them 
•down, and tumbling them one over 
-another, Mr. Copeland succeeded 
in stopping the further progress of 
/this part of the fire. He then, 
/with the aid of water, and by 
•almost unparalleled exertion, ex- 
tinguished - the flames in the 
.ether part of the cellar, and 
ijbose in the drawers, though not 
before the latter were partly con- 
demned, and a hole burned from the 
cellar through the ground floor. 
On search, it appeared that the pre- 
dtataf had been robbed. The till, 
sd Ktkf See* had been broken open ; 
bmsuMr. C. had, the, preceding 


evening, removed* his plate aqd 
chief cash to the upper part of the 
house, the thieves found only about 
fifty shillings worth of halfpence in 
ft bag, which, together with a coat 
and some trifling articles, was alt 
they had carried o f£ Either, 
therefore, to prevent discovery of 
the robbery, or to revenge their 
disappointment at npt meeting with 
the expected booty, they adopted 
the diabolical expedient of setting 
fire to the premises, and, no doubt, 
concluded that nothing could save 
them. The perseverance and suc- 
cess of Mr. Copeland under such 
circuihstances, who was almost 
wholly Unassisted, and in his shirt, 
are certainly next to incredible, and 
reflect the greatest credit on him ; 
while they demonstrate how much 
■may be accomplished by presence 
of mind and exertion, even in a 
desperate or hopeless case. — Itmav 
be proper to add, that Mr. Cope- 
land’s family consisted of himself 
and wife, six children, and a maid 
servant, all of whom, had the fire 
not been timely discovered, would 
most probably have perished. 

OLD BAILEY. 

Friday , Jan. 1 3. 

Francis Smith, an oflicer of exv 
cise, was indicted for the wilfui 
murder of Thomas Milward, a jour- 
neyman bricklayer, in Hammer- 
■smith, on the 3d of January instant. 

Mr. John Lock, wine merchant 
in Hammersmith, deposed, that as 
he was passing near Cross-lane, he 
met with the prisoner about half past 
ten at night, who told him that he 
thought he had shot a man, and 
begged the* witness uo go along 
with him to the place to eaaminc 
the body. The witness according- 
ly accompanied him to die spot, 
and discovered the deceased lyipg 
on the ground, with no apparent 
symptoms 
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nyroptoms of life, being wounded 
in the lower part of the jaw. He 
said to the prisoner, that this death 
was certainly the consequence of 
his firing ; on which the prisoner 
said, that he did not know thamt 
was Mil ward, and seemed at that 
time to be much agitated. He 
told the witness that he had spoke 
DO him twice, and had received no 
answer .— ( Cross examined . ) — The 
witness had heard people talk of a 
ghost for five weeks ; previous to 
this unfortunate event, though he 
himself never had seen this figure; 
He knew that several. young men 
had gone out every evening, in 
order to detect the impc&or, and 
the particular dress of the phantom 
was described by several persons 
who had seen it, which correspond- 
ed very much with that of the un- 
fortunate man who had suffered. 
It consisted of linen trowsers, and a 
white waistcoat, the trowsers being 
very long, almost touching the 
shoes. The witness was not per- 
sonally acquainted with the de- 
creased; the report was, that the 
ghost was sometimes in white, and 
sometipries had the appearance of 
having a calf-skin wrapped round 
it. The prisoner said, he was in 
t trepidation, when instead of 
ghost answering him when 
galled on, it advanced straight up 
towards him. It was a very dark 
night, and the event took place be- 
jtwut two high hedges, so that it 
was really difficult to discover any 
body. The witness advised the 
prisoner to go to his lodgings, and 
there remain till the matter was in- 
vestigated ; on which he said that 
he was perfectly willing to sur- 
render himself into custody, and 
ibr that purpose he proposed that 
the witness should, send for some 
person empowered to do so. As 
to the, prisoner’s general character, 
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the witness always understood that 
he was a very mild., generous, and 
humane man. 

William Crinfield, a watchman ia 
Hammersmith, at half-past ten, 
saw the deceased lying on his back 
quite dead, being wounded on the 
left side of the jaw. He had been 
called to the White Hart, in Ham* 
mersmith, and was there when the 
prisoner came. The prisoner said 
-to him* “ I have hurt a man, and 1. 
am afraid it is very bad.” The 
witness carried Smith to the Black 
Lion, another house in the neigh- 
bourhood. Previous to the untor*i 
tune accident, the witness had met 
the prisoner, who told hinl he was 
going to search for the ghost, and 
seemed artned with a fowling-piece 
for the purpose. The prisoner 
wished the witness to crime and 
meet him, in order to assist m the 
discovery of the ghost, which the 
witness agreed to do r as fast as he 
possibly could* They agreed to 
make use of the watch- word, “Who 
comes there ?” the answer to which 
was to be, “A friend.”— “Ad- 
vance, friend.” The witness then 
went to execute some business of 
his own, and soon after heard a gun 
fired, just before he had reached 
Black-lion-lane ; but he did not 
take any notice of it, as he had of- 
ten heard guns firing in the night- 
time. A young woman called the 
witness, and said he was wanted to 

f o along with Mr. Smith ; which 
e accordingly did, and met Smith 
at the comer of Baver-lane, armed 
with his gun. The prisoner was 
in company with Mr. Lock, to 
"whom he said he would deliver 
himself up * immediately. — :( Cfti* 
examined . ) It was a very darknight. ^ 
He was armed witfi a pistol, but 
that was his usual custom.- 
often’ heard, the ghost talked if in 
Hammersmith* and had-even sem 

it 
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. it himsetfihe very Thursday before 
the event, which happened, on 
Tuesday. It appeared tahim. to 
be covered either with a sheet, or 
a large table-cloth, and was just 
opposite! to the four.mile stone, 
near Baver-lane ; he pursued it, 
and in doing so, he saw it put the 
sheet or table-cloth round its head, 
and run off. This ghost had 
alarmed the neighbourhood about 
six weeks or two months, and many 
people were very much frightened. 
There was a rumour of mischief 
having been occasioned by it, 
though he himself did not know 
what that mischief was. He had 
been acquainted with the prisoner 
for some considerable time past, 
and always found him an exceed- 
ingly good-tempered young man ; 
and never discovered any thing 
like a cruel disposition. 

Ann Mihvard, the sister of the de- 
ceased, said, that she lived with her 
father, and that betwixt the hours 
of ten and eleven o’clock, on the 
night .of the Sd of January, her 
brother (who lived at hisfatner-in- 
law’s) came to her father’s > house, 
and said he had been seekihg for 
his wife* who was at a Mr. Smith’s ; 
the witness, as well as her : father 
and mother, were justgoing to bed. 
She asked her brother to sit down, 
which he did, and remained about 
half an hour ; he then bad his fa- 
ther, mother, And the witness good 
night* and walked out, having 
heard the watchman calling the 
hour. The witness having occasion 
to go the door, almost immedi- 
ately after her brother* she heard 
a voice calling out, “ Tell roe who 
you are, otherwise I will instantly 
shoot you.” Soon afteragtin actual- 
ly went off, and shesaw her brother 
fall, She called out, “ Thomas !” 
and returning , to her mother, she 
said to her, “ I believe my brother 
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is shot,” Neither her father nor 
mother would believe it ? she then 
went out* and discovered her bro- 
ther lying perfectly dead 5 the prk 
soner was not present, but she after- 
wards saw him, in company with 
Mr. Lock.- She returned home 
very much shocked, and was ; at 
that time unable to learn any more 
of the transactions.— (Crass ^ex- 
amined. Her brother had on his 
working dress, which consisted of 
long white trowsers and waistcodt. 
She had often heard of the ghost, 
and it was described in M&rioits 
ways ; but was said to be dressed 
articularly in white, with lorig 
oms, and glass eyes ; she never 
thought of cautioning her brother 
of any danger he might be in from 
wearing a dress so similar in ap- 
pearance to that of the ghost. She 
knew nothing of any animosity sub- 
sisting betwixt the deceased and tb# 
prisoner; and she believed they hard- 
ly knew gach other but by sight, > v 
Mr. Flower, a surgeon, deposed* 
that he examined the body of the- 
deceased, and found that he had 
received a gun-shot wound, in the 
lower part of the left jaw; . it ap- 
peared to have been occasioned by 
a ball of the size of No,. 4 ; it had 
penetrated the vertebra-^the neck, 
and ha<f injured the spinal marrow 
of the brain. He entertained no 
doubt of the wound having been the 
real and sole cause of the deceased’s 
death ; it was such a wound as is 
well known to occasion immediate 
death ; it disfigured the jaw, and 
he observed that the face was all 
blackened with the powder from 
the gun . — (Cross examined*) He did 
not know Mr. Smith personally, 
but he understood that his cha- 
racter was very good, his . temper 
was very mild, and that he was 
very far from being of a vindictive 
disposition. 

The 
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"The prisoner, on being called on 
for his defence, said, he would 
-leave it to his counsel 5 but on 
-being told that they could not 
speaic in his behalf, being only 
allowed to examine his witnesses, 
he stated, that on the day on which 
*hat fatal catastrophe happened, he 
went out with a good intention, 
and at the very moment of the 
afair taking place, he did not know 
'what he was doing* He spoke to 
•the person twice, and was so much 
r agitated on receiving no answer, 
that in his confusion and dread, he 
was unfortunate enough to commit 
the rash action 5 bat he solemnly 
declared to God, that he had no 
malice against the deceased, nor 
any intention of taking away the 
life of any individual whatever. 

On behalf of the prisoner, his 
ctmnse! called Pkebe Foulbrook, 
tnodt«r4n4aw of the deceased, who 
lived at her house; she had fre- 
quently heard of the ghost. On 
•the Saturday evening, the deceased 
said to her, that he had been taken 
for the ghost, and that two ladies 
and a gentleman had been frighten- 
ed at him coming along the terrace; 

that he told them, that he was 
no more a ghost than they were. 
On heafftvg *his, the witness ad- 
vised him to put on a great coat 
ior fear of accident, and not to 
frighten any person again: this 
was the only time she thought of 
cautioning him relative to this 
matter. 

Thomas Groom, servant to Mr. 
Burgess, a brewer, in Hammer- 
- smith, deposed, that he had heard 
a great deal of talk concerning the 
<jghost ; and that one night lately, 
about nine o’clock, when he and 
a fellow-servant were walking 
-through the church-yard, he met 
with it, and was very much alarmed ; 
that it laid hold of him by the chin, 


and that he put forth his hand, oa 
which it disappeared, but he 
thought he felt something soft. 

A great many witnesses were 
then called, to speak solely to the 
prisoner’s character; and all con- 
curred in giving him one of the 
very best, and proved that he was 
a young man of a remarkably mild 
temper, and of a humane, generous, 
and benevolent disposition. 

On the conclusion of die evidence 
relative to this unfortunate affair, 
the lord chief baron addressed the 

C tkmen of the jury to the fob- 
mg effect : — 

“ The prisoner at the bar stand* 
indicted of the wilful murder of 
Thomas Mil ward, by shooting hinr 
with a gun so as to have been the 
occasion of his death. It is proper 
for me to state to yap, that although 
it is necessary, in order to constitute 
the crime of murder, that malice 
must be proved to have existed be- 
twixt the accused and the deceased; 
yeti must here take the Opportunity 
of explaining to you what the law 
intenos by the expression naliet. 
It is not necessary that he who has 
killed dxmld have known any thing 
of the deceased, or have pertain- 
ed spite against him ; but it is that 
disposition to kill, and the act of 
killing, for which the law finds no 
excuse or extenuation. Suppose 
that a man fires a gun into this hall, 
in which we are now assembled^— 
if he were thereby to kill any in- 
dividual, he is to be deemed in the 
eye* of the law guilty of murder. 
If a man intends to shoot at one 
person, and instead of doing so he 
kills another, against whom he 
might be able to prove that he en- 
tertained no malice or spite, he is 
nevertheless guilty of murder. The 
killing of a person through appre- 
hension for one’s own safety, or by 
mere accident, may Weed be- 
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styled ml y m<mskvghur f but «n- is here no apparent intention of the[ 
fortunately such circumstances can- prisoner’s wishing only to appre- 
not be found in this case. It is Lend this person; instead of .that* 
important to observe, that neither which would hare been the proper 
you nor i, on this occasion* need step in such a case, he is proved ter 
to take upon us any province which have taken out a gun in order to 
does not belong to us, the law hav- shoot him, erroneously imagining 
ing already sufficiently described he was entitled to do so. He has 
the circumstances which constitute been proved to have fired at the 
murder. If then there appear to deceased with a degree of rashness 
you none of those excuses or ex- which the law does not justify.; 
tenuations which I have alluded to, What may be the effect of such a 
the crime at present under our con- degree of malice, more properly 
sideration must necessarily be de- belongs to another, and a much, 
nominated murder. If the law higher tribunal to determine; but 
were otherwise, and if a man could in this court no such crime can b® 
say that he thinks another deserves deemed to amount to less than 
death for having committed such murder.” 

and such an act, and therefore His lordship then recapitulated 
goes to the highway, a§d executes the whole of the evidence to the 
judgment with his own hands, by jury, who, after retiring for about 
shooting robbers, or others, whom an hour and a quarter, returned* 
be may deem troublesome, dreadful and gave in their verdict — Guikyof 
might be the consequence. It is manslaughter. 
fortunate that the law of this On hearing this verdict, it wan 
country has made such an offence stated by the bench, that such a 
to be murder. Even m the case judgment could not be received ia 
before us* no person can be allowed this case, for it ought either to be 
to say, “ I will of my own accord go a verdict of murder or of acquittal* 
out and shoot this abominable per- If the jury believed the facts, there 
son, who has alarmed the whole was no extenuation that could be 
neighbourhood,” however much admitted ; for, supposing that the 
disgusted he may be at the crime, unfortunate man was the individual 
It was sufficient to endeavour to really meant to have been shot* 
apprehend him, for such is the law the prisoner would have been guilty 
on the subject. If therefore, gen- of murder. Even with respect to 
tlemen, you entertain no doubt with civil processes, if an officer -of 
respect to the fact, I should betray justice uses a deadly weapon* it ia 
my duty, and injure the public se- murder , if he occasions death by it* 
curity, if I did not persist in even although he had a right to 
asserting that this is a clear caae apprehend. 

of murder, if the facts be proved Mr. justice Rooke entirely con- 
to your satisfaction. All killing . cur red in the sentiments of the 
whatever amounts to murder, un- learned judge who presided, and 
Ijss justified by the law, or in self- which were the sentiments of the 
defence. In cases of some in- whole court. , 
voluntary acts, or some sufficiently Mr. justice Lawrence was en- 
violent provocation, it becomes tirely of the same opinion. The 
manslaughter. Not one of these person who had imposed on the 
circumstances occurs here. There credulity of the neighbourhood of 

Hammersmith 
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Hammersmith was ttikfoftbtedly 
guilty of a misdemeanour, for 
which the prisoner would have been 
warranted in apprehending, but 
not in shooting him. Supposing 
that the deceased had committed a 
felony for which he might have 
suffered deaths the law was clearly 
laid down that the person who 
hilled that felon was guilty of 
murder. In a civil case, where a 
person was vested with legal autho- 
rity to apprphend a delinquent, it 
was laid down by judge Foster- as 
law, that if a person in execution 
of such a power use a deadly wea- 
pon, not necessary for the apprehen- 
sion of the delinquent, he is guilty 
of murder. In the present case the 
prisoner had not been taken by sur- 
prise, or influenced by any sudden 
and involuntary impulse. He had 
gone out with the expectation of 
meeting what he supposed he had 
actually encountered. The evidence 
too proved that he was fully aware 
of what he was doing at the time, 
he having threatened the deed 
which he performed before its actual 
execution. It was of infinite con- 
sequence to the law of the country, 
and to the safety of the public in 
general, that this case should be 
determined agreeably to the esta- 
Wished law, which had been so 
clearly laid down to the jury by 
the learned judge who presided at 
the trial. 

The jury were, therefore, desired 
to reconsider the case, and amend 
their verdict which they accord- 
ingly did, and returned a verdict 
ot~—Guzlty. 

The recorder then proceeded to 
pronounce the awful sentence of 
death upon the prisoner, who 
seemed to be very much affected 
by his unfortunate situation. Silenee 
being called, he addressed him 
nearly as follows 
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"Trancifc Smith, you have been’ 
tried by the most attentive and in- 
telligent jury, to whom the law on 
this unfortunate case-bas been fully 
and ably stated, that in all cases of 
homicide it is murder, unless the 
person occasioning the death can 
prove that the act was done under 
authority, by accident, self-preser- 
vation, or by a voluntary act aris- 
ing from sudden and sufficient pro- 
vocation. It was, therefore, in- 
cumbent on you to have given such 
evidence in mitigation of your 
heinous offence, if any. such proof 
could possibly have been adduced. 
That not having been done, the 
jury have very properly, and ac- 
cording to law, found you guilty 
of the wilful murder of Thomas 
Milward. The law of God and 
man is, That whosoever sheddeth 
man’s blood, shall atone for his 
offence by his own.” The prisoner 
was then sentenced, in the usual 
manner, to be executed on Monday 
next. On hearing his sentence, he 
was so much agitated that he was 
unable to walk back to prison with- 
out the assistance of two of the 
keejters. 

Admiralty-office, Jan . 31. 
Copy of a letter from rear-ad-, 
miral sir John Thomas Duck- 
worth, K. B. commander in chief 
ofhis majesty’s ships and vessels 
at Jamaica, to sir Evan Nepean, 
bart. dated at Port Royal, the 
26th of Oct. 1803. 

Sir, 

I herewith transmit, for the in- 
formation of the lords commission- 
ers of the admiralty, two letters 
from captain Ross, ofhis majesty’s 
ship Desiree, relative to vessels 
captured and destroyed. 

I am, & c. 

J. T« Duckworth. 

Desiree > 
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Desirfe, Mancimlky 19 th Aug. 1803. 

Sir, 

* Having fetched into this anchor- 
age last evening, and seeing from 
the mast-head, over the land, seve- 
ral vessels at anchor in Monte 
Christe roads, 1 dispatched the 
boats armed, under lieutenant Can- 
ning, of his majesty’s ship I com- 
mand, to bring them out $ which 
service he performed with credit, 
under a heavy fire from the bat- 
teries, and returned at daylight 
this morning with five schooners 
and a sloop. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

C. B. H. Ross. 
To capt. Bligh, &c. 

Desiree , ManctneUe Bay> 
Sept. 4, 1803. 

Sir, 

I have pleasure in informing you, 
that your boats, accompanied by 
those of his majesty’s ship I com- 
mand, returned early this morning, 
having brought out of Monte 
Christe all the vessels at that an- 
chorage, to the amount of six sail 
of schooners, under a smart fire 
from the batteries, without loss. 

I have the honour to be, See. 

(Signed) 

C. B. H. Ross. 

C&ptain Bligh. 

Copy of another letter from rear- 
admiral sir J. T. Duckworth, 
K. B. dated at Port Royal, the 
10th Nov. 1803. 

Sir, 

Accompanying this you receive, 
for the information of the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, 
an account of vessels captured and 
destroyed by his majesty ? s ships and 
vessels under my command, since 
the return of September last. 

* I am, & c. 

J. T. Duckworth. 


A list of vessels captured, de- 
tained, and destroyed by his 
majesty’sships and vessels, at and 
about Jamaica, under the orders 
of sir John Thomas Duckworth, 
K. B. rear-admiral of the red 
and commander in chief. See. 
See. 

French schooner Aimable Sophie, 
laden with provisions ; captured by 
the Desiree and squadron, Sept. 
17> 1803. B. Waterhouse and co. 
agents. 

French ship La Sagesse, in bal- 
last ; captured by the Theseus and 
squadron, Sept. 9, 1803. B. 

Waterhouse and co. agents. 

French brig Papillon, of 6 guns, 
5& men, and lOO tons, in ballast ; 
captured by ditto, same date. G. 
and A. Stewart, agents. 

French brig Trois Amis, of 12 
men, and 200 tons, in ballast, cap-, 
tured by ditto, same date, and 
the same agents. 

French schooner Le Coureur de 
Nantz, of 17 men and 70 tons, 
laden with flour, wine, &c. ; cap- 
tured by ditto, same date, and the 
same agents. 

Schooner Sally, of 8 men and 
130 tons ; captured by ditto, same 
date, and the same agents. 

Schooner Mary, of 5 men and 
90 tons ; captured by ditto, same 
date, and same agents. 

Schooner T wo Friends ; captured 
by the Desiree and squadron. Sept. 
9, 1803. B. Waterhouse and co. 
agents. 

French sloop (name unknown) 
in ballast; captured by the Hunter 
and Inglefield, same date, and the 
same agents. 

American schooner Polly, laden 
with coffee and sugar: captured 
by ditto, same date, and the samfe 
agents. 

Schooner Ursula, laden with 
flour and provisions ; captured by 

the 
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the Gipsy* saim date* ami the last* some j n wi tf fo nB and passer^ 
same agents. gers, 230 soldiers with officers; 

Schooner Esperancra, laden with captured by the Elephant and sqte» 
cattle j captured by ditto* same dron, same date. K»Lakeandco> 
dant, and die same agents. agents. 

American schooner Little Sarah, • French brig Goelan, in ballast, 

laden with coffee, &c. ; captured capitulated at Aux Cayes to La 
by the Bellerophon and Loring, Pique and Pelk an, Cumberland and 
tame dale* and the same agents. Whitby, October 13, 1803. B» 
Spanish ship Cosmopolite, laded Waternouse and co. agents, 
with negroes and trinkets; cap*- French schooner Tricolor, it 
tared by ditto, same date, and the ballast; capitulated at Aui Cayei 
same agents. to ditto, same date, and the same 

French schooner Jeune Adelle, agents* 
laden with ballast, a few dry goods French cutter Sandwich, in bat 
and ironmongery ; captured by the last ; capitulated at Aux Cayes to 
Racoon and Bisseli, Oct. 14, 180% ditto* same date, and the same 
same agents. agents* *• 

French cutter L’Annti^, laden French schooner Pierre Chenie, 
with ballast, a few dry goods and in baHa& ; Capitulated at Aux 
ironmongery .^ captured by ditto, Cayes to ditto, same date, and the 
samr date, and the same agents. same agents. 

French schooner La Liza, lades French brig Vigilante, in ballast; 

With ballast^ a few dry goods and capitulated kt Aux Cayes to ditto* 
ironmongery ; captured by ditto, same date, and the same agents, 
same date, and the same agents. French schooner Courier et 
French schooner No. J, (name Conquereur, in ballast ; capitulated 
unknown) laden whhballast, afew at Aux Cayes to ditto* same dattfc. 
dry goods and ironmongery : cap- and the same agents. . 
tured by ditto, October 1% 1803, French schooner Aiguille, in bat 
same agents. last; capitulated at Aux Cayes tf 

French schooner No. % (name ditto, same date* and the same 
unknown) laden with a few dry agents. 

goods; captured by ditto* same French brig Concorde, m ballast; 
date, and die same agents. capitulated at Aux Cayes to dktet 

French ship Catherine and Ade* same date, and the same agents, 
latcfea laden with sundry dry goods French brig St. Antonio y le* 
and ironmongery ; captured by the Animas, in ballast; captured by 
Cumberland and Serrul, same date, the Mignonne, same date, and the 
and the same agents. same agents. 

French skip Sophie, laden with American schooner Nancy, laden 
sundry drygoods and ironmongery; with coffee, &c. ; captured by the 
captured by ditto, same date, and Bellerophon and squadron, same 
the same agents. date, and the same agents. 

French schooner Lalhte, laden French schooner Rosino et Ro- 
with dry goods and ironmongery ; sario ; captured by the Pique, &€. 
captured by ditto, same date, and same date, and the same agents, 
the same agents. French schooner L’HeureuxRen* 

French snip Mars, of 1 gun, 33 contre; captured by the, Blanche 
men, and <560 tons, laden with baL &c. same date, and same ageats. 

Trench 
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French schooner Charlotte j cap- 
tured by the Pique, &c. same date* 
fend same agents. 

American schooner Amphion ; 
Captured by the Blanche and squa- 
dron, same date, and the same 
agents. , 

French schooner Concord j cap- 
tured by the Blanche and squadrdta, 
same date, and the same agents. 

American ship Elk 5 recaptured 
by the Bellerophon .and squadron, 
same date, and the same agents. 

American ship ( name unknown ) ; 
captured by ditto, same date, and 
the same agents. 

American schooner (name un- 
known ; captured by ditto, same 
date, and the same agents. 

French schooner Fanny ; cap- 
tured by the Echo and Badger, 
same date. 

Privateer run on shore by the. 
Gipsy schooner, and destroyed. 

L'Esperance privateer schooner 
run on shore by the Snake, and 
destroyed ; her crew, consisting of 
sixty persons, sent to Port' Royal. 

J. T. Duckworth. 

FEBRUARY 1. 

EAST INDIA INTELLIGENCE* 

Ship Caledonia^It is with ex- 
treme concern we, have to state the 
melancholy fate of the ship Cale- 
donia, captain Thomas. The 
Caledonia left Balasore roads on 
the 18 th of May, bound to Bom- 
bay, with the following passengers 
©n board : — Mrs. Thomas, lieuu- 
colonel James Paterson, of the Bom- 
bay military establishment, Mr. 
Rose, lieutenant Kennedy, and 
thirty-seven of his majesty's 78 th 
regiment, four women, and several 
children. On their passage they 
fell in with an American ship from 
Prince of Wales's island, bound to 

130 *. 


America. On Friday the 29 th 
ult* they had struck soundings, and 
were in about 45 fathoms, running 
in for the land, blowing exceedingly 
fresh, and a heavy sea, running 
under close-reefed topsails and Jt 
foresail, when about eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon, when captain 
Thomas was aft on the poop, 
looking out for a double altitude 
of the sun, not having had aa 
observation for some days before, a 
smoke was observed coming up the 
fore hatchway, and a cry of Fire.'* 
The fire-buckets were immediately 
filled with water, and every pre* 
caution taken ; but on removing 
the fore hatch the flames ana 
smoke broke out so rapidly as is 
supposed to have suffocated some 
of the people, and the flames raged 
with such extreme violence as to 
preclude die possibility of stopping 
their progress. The ship was kept 
directly before the wind, with a 
view of preventing the .fire from 
communicating abaft; the boats 
were hoisted out, and people placed 
in them to prevent the crew from 
deserting the ship, or permitting 
too many to get on board the boats 
so as to endanger their Safety. Ic 
was soon discovered that . the lira 
had communicated generally in 
the hold, the main and after 
hatches having been burst open by 
the violence of the flames. It now 
became necessary to attend to the 
preservation of the lives of as 
many of the crew as their means 
would admit of. Captain Thomas, 
Mrs. Thomas, col. Paterson, Mr. 
Rose, Mrs. Joyce, serieant major's 
wife of the Bengal artillery at Tan- 
nah, Mrs. Fraser and one child. 
Wife of a private of the 78 th, in 
all fifty-three people, embarked in 
the long boat. In the pinnace, ten 
sea cunnies and lascars quitted the 
ship, seven of whom were unfortu* 
(B) nately 
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nately lost on the rocks when land- 
ing. In the jolly boat there em- 
barked from the ship, the gunner 
and 1 4 lascars, four of whom were 
dashed to pieces on the surf on 
Malabar Point in attempting to 
land* The total number of souls 
©n board were 157, out of which 
Only 71 were saved We are sorry 
to add: that lieutenant Kennedy of 
his majesty’s 78th regiment ; Mr* 
Thompson, the chiel officer ; Mr. 
Herring, the 2d officer ; Mr. Col- 
lins, the 3d officer j and Mr* Cran- 
ston, the 4th officer, were left on 
boards the ship,, and it is supposed 
must have perished. The preserva- 
tion of lieutenant-colonel Paterson’s 
life was truly miraculous, having 
jumped from the window of the 
quarter gallery, at the time the 
long boat was dropping astern. 
The situation of Mrs. Fraser may 
be easier conceived than described ; 
for, although she escaped with her 
own life and one child, she was 
under the necessity of leaving two 
other helpless infants to fall victims 
to the flames. Immediately after 
the boats quitted the ship the maiiv- 
mast went over the side, and soon 
afterwards the ship blew up abaft, 
having about 14 barrels of gun- 
powder on board ; in a few minutes 
after which she disappeared. 

The Are is. supposed to have 
originated from some oil having 
leaked down upon the gunnies in 
the hold, and causing a spontane- 
ous ignition. 

The following is a list of the 
people who embarked on board 
the long boat, and who were land- 
ed at Verso vah on Saturday morn- 
ing last. % 

Mrs. Thomas, captain George 
Thomas, commander; col. Pater- 
eon, Mr. Rose, Mrs. Joyce, serjeunt 
major’s wife of die Bengal artillery 
at Tannah ; Mrs. Fraser, and one 


child ; a private’s wife of the 78th 
regiment; James Coates, carpen- 
ter ; Andrew Ker, butcher ; Donald 
Mackay, seijeant ; Finlay M'Rea, 
corporal W. Mayo, Donald Fra- 
ser,. Robert NfrLean r John Short- 
land, George Luke, Finlay Mac- 
kenzie,. John. Bowman, Robert 
Mncquerious, John M‘Iver, Mur- 
dock Fraser, Christian Constance, 
Owen Macqueris,. Andrew M‘Rea r 
Finlay Henry, and Alexander 
Mackay, privates in lids majesty’s 
78thr regiment * r Bermanne Alle- 
maade, sea cuntiy ; Buxo, syrang ? 
16 lascars, 2 sepoys, and 17 ser- 
vants ; total 53* 

Government immediately di- 
spatched the Wasp, lieutenant? 
Sam. Snook, in quest of tAe wreck 
of the Caledonia, which vessel is 1 
since returned, after an ineffectual 
cruize . — Bombay Gazette, Aug, 3. 

4. Last Wednesday, a coal pit 
in the neighbourhood of Renfrew 
was discovered to be on fire, the 
flames bursting out with great vio- 
lence at the mouth of the pit. Sit 
unfortunate men . were working 
under ground at the time. It is 
uncertain whether the accident was 
occ asioned by the explosion of gun- 
powder, or foul air. The fire con- 
tinued to burn for nearly two days, 
at which tone the mouth of the 
pit was covered up, in expectation 
of smothering the flame. No per- 
son, on Saturday, had ventured to 
go down, to bring up the bodies of 
the poor men, or to ascertain in 
what state they were, but it was to 
be attempted, if practicable, yester- 
day* 

suicide. 

11. On Tuesday last an inquisi- 
tion was taken at tne house of Mr* 
Hunt, a hair-dresser in Charles- 
street, Portman-square, on the 
body of John Pauley, who, on the 

sain* 
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Same day, put a period to his 
existence by nearly severing his 
head from his body. After the 
jury had examined the body, which 
had a shocking appearance, the 
witnesses were called in, and stated 
as follows : — The deceased re** 
sided in the neighbourhood for a 
number of years, and was generally 
known as a brush-maker : he lodg- 
ed at a milk-house m King-street. 
On the morning of Tuesday last, 
a little girl who was accustomed to 
take him his breakfast, carried up 
his tea as usual, w’hich he drank, 
and appeared very much dejected ; 
he shortly after went out, and 
about ten o’clock came to the shop 
of Mr. Hunt, where he said he 
wanted to be shaved. Mrs. Hunt, 
who had frequently seen the de- 
ceased before, observed, her hus- 
band was not then at home, but 
that she expected him shortly : the 
deceased then cast his eye on the 
shop window, perceived the razors, 
and took one of them in his hand ; 
after which he used the suds in the 
shaving box, looked wildly round, 
and immediately lifted the razor, 
and inflicted a dreadful wound bn 
the left side of his neck ; the blood 
instantly flowed over his clothes. 
Mrs. Hunt, who saw the act, gave 
a loud scream, and fell into fits. 
Persons at that moment, attracted 
by the noise, rushed to the door, 
aiid among them Mr. Hunt. His 
wife, being recovered, ran out, ex- 
claiming — “ A man has cut his 
throat!’’ and Hunt endeavoured 
to take the razor frdtti the deceased, 
who sat in a chair with his head 
held down; but he made several 
cuts at Mr. Hunt, resisted for 
some length of time, and, finally, 
seized the razor in his left hand, 
and drew it with violence again 
across his neck ; he then fell 
down, with his head nearly se- 


vered from his body, and ex* 
pired. t 

Mr. Bath, a surgeon in the 
neighbourhood, attended, but as- 
sistance was useless. The jury, 
after a minute investigation, brought 
• in their verdict — Lunacy . The de- 
ceased has left no family ; he had 
b6en long considered in a state of 
mental derangement, and several 
times had endeavoured to take 
away his life previous to the fatal 
accident. 

GUILDHALL SESSIONS, 

• February 13. 

Child Stealing . 

Mary Brown, alias Mary Moody, 
was tried upon an indictment 
charging her with stealing .an in- 
fant-child, twenty-two days, old, 
from its mother, in the workhouse 
of St. Andrew’s. The public will 
no doubt remember the trial of 
this prisoner at the Old Bailey, for 
the same offence, where a flaw ap- 
peared ii\ the indictment, and the 
present indictment was preferred by 
the parish officers of St. Andrew’s. 

Mary Johnston, the mother of 
the child, stated its birth to have 
taken place in the workhouse of 
St. Andrew’s parish, Holbom ; that 
the prisoner came to her on the 
16th of August, 1802, and asked 
her if she would take a, wet-nurse’s 
place ; that if she would, she would 
recommend her to a lady who 
wanted such a person. Witness 
replied, she had begun to suckle 
her child, and did not like to part 
with it ; when the prisoner inform- 
ed her, that she would procure her 
a nurse for her infant, at onl/ 
eighteen-pence more than the work- 
house price. She was positive the 
lady whom she should recommend 
would be a good friendjo her, and 
desiring her to tell her husband of 
(B 2) » ' the 
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the business. The prisoner came 
again the next day, about six o’clock 
in the evening, and said that the lady 
wished very much to see her child ; 
on which the prosecutor described 
herself as being too weak to go out, 
she having been delivered but three 
weeks. The prisoner entreated her 
to trust her with her child, who 
stated that she would be very care- 
ful of "t* she being pregnant her- 
self. This proposal was readily 
agreed to, from the genteel appear- 
ance of the prisoner. The prisoner 
went away With the child, and left 
the mother two half-crowns, and 
she had never seen or heard of her 
infant since. She saw the prisoner 
again in June 1 803. She Was posi- 
tive as to the prisoner Being the same 
person, and described the dress she 
liad on. Those circumstances were 
corroborated by Mrs. Bennet, mis- 
tress of the workhouse, and the ser- 
vant who introduced her to the 
housekeeper, Who all took the pri- 
soner to be far advanced in preg- 
nancy. They recollected the con- 
versation that took place at the 
time, which more fully convinced 
them that the prisoner Was the 
. same person. The prisoner did not 
employ counsel, but asked the wit- 
nesses questions concerning her 
drless. She positively denied the 
facts-, and called on a woman, named 
Murray, to prove that she was never 
out of her company on the 16th of 
August, the day mentioned as her 
first appearance with Mrs. John- 
ston. 

Mrs. Murray declared she lodged 
m the same house with the prisoner 
on College-hill, and that she was 
never from her company on the 
16th and 17th of August, but con- 
fessed, that the prisoner had ab- 
ruptly left her company in Cheap- 
side, and was absent till ten o’clock. 
•—She was found guilty. 


OLD BAILEY. 

Thursday, Feb. 16. 

ROBERT ASTLETT, 
Decision of the twelve judges in the 
ease of Robert Astlett. 

This morning, at ten o’clock, the 
judges having taken their seats upon 
the bench, the recorder directed 
Mr. KirBy to put Robert Astlett 
to the bar; 

Mr. Astlett was- accordingly 
brought into the dock, and on hfe 
entrance bowed respectfully to the 
court. 

Mr. baron Hotham then address* 
ctb the prisoner nearly as follows % 
—Robert Astlett, you were tried 
and convicted in this court, at the 
sessions- held in September 1803* 
fbrembezzling exchequer bills, you 
being anofficer employed in the ser- 
vice of the bankof England, and hav- 
ing such bills in your care and custo- 
dy. The indictment states, that you* 
being an officer, was intrusted with 
certain papers, commodly called 1 
exchequer bills, one of which was 
for the sum jo£ five hundred pounds* 
belonging to the governor and 
company of the bank of England $ 
also several other bilk for different 
fcums; the whole of which youj being 
such officer, did feloniously secrete 
and run away with. It is admitted 
on the part of the prosecution, that 
these exchequer bills were not 
legal, not having been signed by * 
person duly authorised by govern- 
ment; but you were convicted, and 
your judgment was respited, in or- 
der that your counsel might sub* 
mit to the judges, tinder the 15th of 
George II., what then appeared to 
them relative to your case. Eleveri 
of the twelve judges have since 
met in tlx* exchequer chamber, 
and the objection taken by your 
counsel was ably and legally dis- 
cussed. The judges have since, in 
conference, sat together op the 
subject 
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cubject, and it is now my duty to 
Siaform you of their mature delibe- 
ration. There are two points that 
liave been argued in your favour : 
namely, that you cannot be con- 
victed under the 15th Geo. Ii. as 
.the 39th Geo. Ill, repealed the 
former. In the present instance k 
‘is unnecessary to dwell long, as the 
Judges are generally of opinion, 
that there is nothing in the last- 
mentioned act that can repeal the 
Other : the question was, whether 
the bills were effects within the 
meaning of the act ? and the general 
opinion is, that they are effects 
♦within the meaning of the act. 
{Here the learned judge read the 
preamble of the act which justified 
the decision.) The great object 
of the legislature in framing the 
act, he said, was to afford addi- 
tional security to the bank, and the 
•principle of legislation must be ap- 
plied to a regard for the general 
utility 5 ^nd when this law is con- 
sidered in the large and liberal 
-view in which it was framed, the 
recollection of the enormous weight 
-of exchequer bills in circulation, 
must impress upon every indivi- 
dual, that they are fairly bought, 
and become die property of the 
bank for a fair consideration $ yet 
it has been argued, fthat they are not 
such bills as come under the act of 
parliament ; and though the bills, 
upon the face, do not carry legal 
•value, yet they carry a validity of 
• the 'greatest importance to the 
bank. It is expressly stated in the 
act, that the offence of embezzling 
them is not larceny, but felony : 
the bills are, therefore, certainly 
such a species of securities that no 
man would hesitate to receive 
them. If an insolvent debtor was 
to omit placing any such bills in 
iiis schedule, every honest mind 
would revolt at the idea ; in short, 
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many cases might be found to 
prove theiy value : it was proved, 
that if trifling articles, belonging to 
the bank, were considered effects 
under the statute, it might lead to 
make old* stumps of pens and blot- 
ting paper of that description. But 
the judges had only gone to such 
effects as were intrusted to the ser- 
vants of the bank. The bills in 
question fell under that considera- 
tion, as the judges are of opinion 
they are effects according to the 
1 5 th Geo. II., and that the em- 
bezzlement of them by you, sub- 
jects you to conviction, on the 
count upon which you were found 
guilty. The count was that which 
charged the bills as effects belong- 
ing to the bank, and subjects the 
prisoner to the pain of death. 

COURT OF king’s BENCH. 

Feb. 28. 

Susan Uzell <v, Robert Fisher . 

The plaintiff acted in the capaci- 
ty of maid servant to a lady for- 
merly kept by the defendant, who 
is an attorney, and a captain in the 
London volunteers. 

It happened that the lady so kept 
was a Mrs. Perry, who went under 
the defendant's own name : by her 
be had had six children, five of 
whom were now alive. The plain- 
tiff acted in the capacity of maid- 
servant to attend upon these chil- 
dren, and this action was brought 
for wages ( 10 /. ) due for the dis- 
charge of that duty. 

Mr. Erskine expressed his asto- 
nishment that the defendant should 
so far forget his own character as 
to introduce such circumstances 
into a court of justice, by the de- 
fence of this action. He under- 
stood Mr. Fisher had married an. 
other lady, and he did hot blame 
him for exchahging an illicit con- 
nection .for .one that .was legal and 

(B 3) Honour- 
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honourable ; but he must censure 
him most severely for abandoning 
to poverty the unfortunate victim 
he nad seduced, and for even with, 
holding the wages that were due for 
attendance on his own offspring. 
The learned counsel theri produced 
witnesses, who deposed to the situ- 
ation of Mrs. Perry, arid to the bu- 
siness in which the plaintiff was 
employed. 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the 
defendant, lamented extremely the 
indiscretion too apparent in this 
case ; but if his instructions were 
correct, he had a valid defence ; 
and with respect to the rest, he felt 
very much as every man in court 
must do, but on which it would 
be neither proper or necessary that 
he should detain the court and jury. 
He then called several witnesses, 
one of whom directly said, the 
laintiff had been discharged by 
im (the witness on the part of the 
defendant), and that she had ac- 
knowledged the discharge, by say- 
ing “ she accepted such notice.” 

This evidence was opposed by 
Mrs. Perry, who was again called, 
and who said the plaintiff was con- 
tinued in the service by the express 
orders of the defendant. 

Lord Ellenborough — “ The re* 
suit must depend upon the credit 
you give to the respective witnesses. 
If you believe Mrs. Perry, there 
was a continuation of the contract. 
The children certainly did require 
the assistance of this person ; these 
it seems were removed in Novem- 
ber last, when a year’s wages would 
have been due. The new connect 
tion did not discharge the solemn 
duty imposed by nature upon the de- 
fendant, to support and protect his # 
own children by this unfortunate 
lady.” 

His lordship then commented on 
the suspicious circumstances in the 
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testimony of the clerk of the de- 
fendant, and on the clear and con- 
sistent evidence of Mrs. Perry.— 
Verdict for the plaintiff. 

MARCH 2. 

PUBLIC OFFICE, BOW-STREET. 

Yesterday William Morgan, the 
driver of a hackney-coacn, was 
examined before Sir Richard Ford 
and Mr. Robinson, on a charge of 
wilfully driving his coach against 
a chair in which the duke of Port- 
land was returning from the opera 
on Tuesday night last, whereby the 
chair was broken to pieces, and 
his grace’s life much endangered. 
By the testimony of the chairmen, 
it appeared that as they were cross- 
ing Piccadilly, they observed the 
prisoner driving his coach furiously 
towards them, when one of them 
called out to him to stop ; but he 
paid no attention to it, and con- 
tinued his course, and in a moment 
the pole of the coach struck the 
glass of the chair, which it shatter- 
ed to pieces, overturned the chair, 
and threw down the men, who, as 
w r ell as his grace, were in the ut- 
most danger of being trampled to 
death by the horses : however, they 
fortunately escaped with little in- 
jury. The fact being so very clear, 
the prisoner was ordered to find 
bail for the assault, and in default 
was committed to prison. 

Admirulty-Ojjieey March 3. 
Copy of a letter transmitted in one 
from vice-admiral lord visebunt 
Nelson, K.B, commander in chief 
of his majesty’s ships and vessels 
in the Mediterranean. 

Bis majesty's sloop Morguma % 
off Cape Spartevento 9 Oct , 16- 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you that, being in chase of two 
vessels 
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vessels on the morning of the 15th 
Jnstant, I observed a vessel under 
.lateen sails, wkh her sweeps out, 
haul out from under the land, and 
.give chase to. us with English 
colours and a red flag flying. I 
continued my course until she 
came within gunshot; when, dis- 
covering us to be a man of war, 
she made sail from us. I imme- 
diately gave chase, and fired seve- 
ral shot at her ; when she hoisted 
French colours, and soon after 
came to an anchor. I then sent 
the boats, under the command of 
lieutenant Lawrence, .with orders 
to examine her, and, if he met with 
.resistance, to hr kg hero£ Thi s ser- 
. vice was executed with great gallan- 
try by him and the people under his 
command, who boarded and carried 
•her, under a smart fire of grape-shot 
and musketry,. She proves to be 
La Marguerite French privateer, 
mounting two six and two four 
pounders, manned with forty men, 
Jthree of whom only remained on 
hoard on taking .possession. I am 
.sorry to add, that J had one sea- 
man badly wounded, who is since 
dead. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

R* Raynsford. 

■Copy of another letter from vice- 
admiral lord viscount Nelson, 
£.B. to sir Evan Nepean, bart. 
dated on* board his majesty’s 
ship Victory, at sea, Nov. 16, 
1803. 

Sir, 

You will please to acquaint the 
lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, that this morning the squa- 
dron under my command captured 
Le Renard French national 
schooner, mounting twelve four- 
pounders, ' with six swivels, and 
manned with eighty men ; also Le 
Titus transport, having on board 


.ninety-six soldiers, from Corsica 
bound to Toulon. 

I am, &c. 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Copy of another letter from vice- 
admiral lord viscount Nelson, 
K.B. to sir Evan Nepean, bart. 
dated on board his majesty’s 
ship Victory, at sea, the 10th of 
January, i&OL 

Sir, 

I herewith transmit you, for then- 
lordships’ information, a copy of a 
letter from captain Gore, of the 
Medusa, to captain Hart, of the 
Monmou tli, giving an account of the 
capture of L’Esperance French pri- 
vateer, and the destruction of Le 
Sorcier, on the 8th ult., and beg 
leave to express the very high opi- 
nion I entertain of captain Gore’s 
conduct in putting to sea immedi- 
ately on the appearance of these 
vessels, and his very able manoeu- 
vres in capturing and destroying 
them. 

I am, &c. 

Nelson and Bronte. 

His majesty's ship Medusa, off 
the Mole Head, Gibraltar , 
Dec . 8, 1803. 

Sir, 

As from your situation you cqu!4 
not see the cause of the manoeuvres 
of his majesty’s ship Medusa this 
day, I have the honour tp acquaint 
you, for the information of the 
right honourable lord Nelson, com- 
mander in chief, & c. &c. that at 
tenP.M. 1 observed, a cutter stand- 
ing in westward, and two French 
privateers (felucca-rigged), stand- 
ing out from under Tarrife, au 
tack her. I immediately order- 
ed both the Medusa’s cables to be 
slipped, and proceed to her assist- 
ance : as we approached they haul- 
ed from her. — Favourable wind 
( B 4) and 
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and current aided the Medusa’s 
sailing ; and at eleven o’clock we 
opened our fire upon one (as she 
crossed on the opposite tack) with 
effect: the other we ran close along- 
side and captured, as per annexed 
report, then tacked, and continued 
firing upon the other until she 
rowed amongst the rocks, within a 
shot of the battery to the westward 
of Cabrita Point. She received so 
many of our shot, and from both 
her yards being shot away, and 
nearly all her oars brqken, I have 
no doubt she is effectually destrby- 
ed. I understand she was called Le 
Sorcier, of two twelve and two six 
pounders, with seventy men. 

1 am, & c. 

(Signed) John Gore. 
George Hart, captain of his 
majesty’s ship Monmouth, and 
senior officer in Gibraltar bay. 
J/Esperance, M* Martin, master, of two 
twelve and two six pouhders, and se- 
venty men, captured ; boatswain killed 
he Sorcier, pf two twelve and two 'sir 
pounders, destroyed. 

THE 9EY OF ALGIERS. 

“ On the night of the 15th of 
January, the Superb, commanded 
by captain Keats, anchored at Al- 
giers, having Mr. Falcon, the con- 
sul general, on board, and a letter 
from lord Nelson to the dey, de- 
manding that Mr. Falcon should 
again be received as consul there, 
and that all the Maltese who had 
been lately captured by the dey’s 
cruisers, should be liberated and 
given up as British subjects. On 
the following morning, at day- 
break, a salute was fired from the 
fort ; which, however, captain Keats 
did not return, but sent a lieutenant 
on shore with a' letter, to request 
an audience of the dey ; which was 
a cot. i dingly granted. Captain 
Keats, accompanied by Mr. Scott, 
chaplain to lord Nel son, who speaks 
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the Arabic fluently, and who acted 
as interpreter there, waited upon 
the dey, and presented lord Nel- 
son’s letter, with a suitable and 
spirited remonstrance on the occa- 
sion. Throughout the interview, 
which lasted nearly an hour, the 
dey’s conduct was very violent and 
outrageous, and it concluded with 
his positively refusing to receive 
either Mr. Falcon back again, or 
to give up any of the Maltese in 
his possession. 

“ On the 17th, in the morning, 
our fleet of ten sail of theline came m 
sight of Algiers ;whencaptain Keats 
again went on shore to wait upon 
the dey, who, however, refused ta 
see him, he being then busily em- 
ployed on the batteries ; and after 
waiting for nearly two hours, capt. 
Keats returned onboard, and on our 
fleet entering the bay captain Keats 
went on board the Victory, and 
communicated to lord Nelson all 
that had passed with the dey. 

“ Under these circumstances his 
lordship did not think it advisable 
to attempt further intercourse with 
the dey, or to make use of any threat 
he was not prepared to realise, as, 
though we could easily m a few 
hours have destroyed his whole 
fleet, which was then lying in the 
Mole, and have knocked down the 
town about their ears, we might have 
crippled some of our ships in such 
a manner as to render them unable 
to resume the blockade of Toulon 
at this season of the year, which 
was deemed a much more impor- 
tant object at the present moment- 
We therefore today left Algiers, 
on our way to Toulon again. 

“ The whole squadron were 
more disappointed than I can pos- 
sibly express, at not being per- 
mitted to humble the dey, and ex- 
tirpate for a time this nest of pi- 
rates, Two hours would have 

done 
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done die business completely, and 
I trust we shall one day make the 
experiment. I am perfectly con- 
vinced, from my own observation, 
and it was also the opinion of 
the ablest officers m the fleet, 
that four sail of the line would cer- 
tainly destroy all their works and 
all their navy in one morning with 
very little loss. They have, in- 
deed, a great number of guns 
mounted on their principal battery, 
which defends the Mole where their 
fleet is laid up, and it has a formi- 
dable appearance from the bay ; 
but, it h so injudiciously con- 
structed, that line-of-battle ships 
can anchor upon each flank of it, 
within half pistol shot, where not a 
gun could he brought to bear upon 
them, and in which situation they 
would soon lay the whole work in 
ruins. This work is the sole defence 
of the town from the sea side, except 
an old wall without a single gun 
mounted upon it, and which a few 
broadsides would crumble into dust. 

“ The garrison does not amount to 
above four thousand soldiers { if they 
can be called such), who have nei- 
ther discipline or courage, and who 
particularly dread the English ; not 
only from our naval skill, but from 
an antient prcmhetic tradition they 
have among them, and which they 
all firmly believe, “ that Algiers is 
to be taken and destroyed by the 
English on a Sunday.” The pro- 
phecy may be easily fulfilled by 
us whenever we choose ; and we 
must shortly take some decided 
steps to humble the dey, unless we 
are content to pay him tribute, like 
most of the other European pow- 
ers. No consul now can ever be 
sent back with honour or safety, 
till satisfaction is obtained for the 
insults we have received.” 

“ Gibraltar , Feb . 4. The dey of 
Algiers is entirely guided by some 
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Jew merchants residing at Algiers'. 
It was through their persuasion and 
influence Mr. Falcon was driven 
out of the country, under the pre- 
text of some Moorish women being 
found in his house ; though the re5 
cause was his having constantly re- 
sisted the attempts that were made 
to induce him to connive at their 
covering French property during 
the war, and his uniformly opposing 
the rapacious demands of the dey 
on Great Britain.” 

March 8. A duel has been 
fought between lordCamelford and 
captain Best, of the royal navy, in 
the fields blhind Holland-house, 
near Kensington. The meeting 
is said to have taken place in conr 
sequence of a quarrel between, the 
parties, who were intimate friends, 
on the preceding evening, at the 
Prince of Wales’s coffee-house. 

About half past eight o’clock the 
parties and their seconds arrived, 
two on horseback and two in a post 
chaise, opposite to Holland-house, 
and were observed to pass over 
into the fields. In a short time 
the firing of pistols was heard, and 
when a labourer, who was working 
in an adjoining garden, repaired to 
the spot, he found lord Camelford 
lying on his back, in the lower 
part of the' field, which was over- 
flowed to the depth of several 
inches in water. Captain Best and 
his friend had rode off directly 
after the shot took effect, and the 
other gentleman followed their ex- 
ample immediately on the country- 
man’s coming up, on the pretence 
of going for a surgeon. . His lord- 
ship was unwilling txxhe removed, 
and it was with difficulty that- those 
who came to his assistance got him 
placed on a chair, and conveyed to 
Mr. Otter’s, at little Holland- 
house, where he still remains. His 
adversary’s ball had penetrated his 

right 
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Tight shoulder, and, though still 
an life, very faint hopes of his reco- 
very are entertained. When ques- 
tioned as to the names of the other 
gentlemen who had accompanied 
liim, he declined giving any, satis- 
faction on the subject, and said he 
knew nothing of them. He was 
attended in the course of the day by 
Mr. Heaviside, Mr. Thomson, and 
Mr. Home, surgeons. 

His lordship was alive at a late 
hour last night. 

A Mr. Nihell or Nield, we under- 
stand was second to captain Best; 
and the honourable Mr. Devereax 
was second to lord Qjmelford. 

12. On Saturday evening this 
unfortunate nobleman breathed his 
last. The whole of his deport- 
ment since the unhappy duel has 
greatly interested the pubhc in 
his favour, as it has displayed the 
most generous magnanimity. His 
character, too, is now better under- 
stood than it was before. It ap- 
pears that with all his chivalrous 
notions, and with that irrascible 
temper which brought him into so 
many broils, he was warm in his 
affections, and liberal in Ins bene- 
volence. We have heard of many 
acts of splendid munificence,which, 
even to the most rigid censurers of 
his folly, must endear his name. He 
sent for his solicitor, Mr. Wilson, of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and made his 
will on die night after the acci- 
dent ; and he maintained die most 
perfect composure under his suffer- 
ings to the last. 

We are authorised to say, that 
lord Camelford has left behind 
him a paper in his own hand-writ- 
ing, fully acquitting his antagonist 
from any blame on the late unfor- 
tunate transaction. 

Yesterday, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, the body was open- 
ed by several professional gentle- 


men, in order, to beable to give satis- 
factory informauon to the coroner’s 
jury, who at* summoned to sit this 
day at the Horseand Groom public- 
house, and his body will be after- 
war ds conveyed toCamelford-house. 

1 3. An inquest was taken yester- 
day morning, at the White Horse, 
Kensington, before George Hodg- 
son, esq. his majesty’s coroner for 
the county of Middlesex, on view 
of the body of the honourable 
Thomas Pitt, lord Camelford. 

The jury after having attended the 
coroner’s charge, proceeded to Mr. 
Ottey s, Litde Holland-house, 
where the deceased lay. Upon ex- 
amining the body, there appeared 
immediately below the right 
shoulder a wound, which was evi- 
dently the cause of his lordship’s 
death. The jury returned to hear 
the evidence. 

James Sheers, gardener to lord 
Holland, stated, that previous to 
the transaction he was about to re- 
late, he had no personal knowledge 
of the deceased. On Wednesday 
morning last he was at work at 
lord Holland’s, digging in the 
shrubbery, when he heard the re- 
port of two pistols. He told the 
man at work with him (one John 
Murray) that he thought it was a 
duel. He ran down to the pales 
adj oining tire field, andsaw the smoke 
in the second field, about ten yards 
distance from the hedge, and nearly 
three hundred yards from him. He 
observed the deceased (lord Camel- 
ford ) lying on the ground, and a per- 
sonas second, supporting him. The 
witness ran down, and there were 
two other genlemen coming from 
lord Camelford. He went to the 

f ap, and saw the deceased lying— 
e was thep only fifteen yards from 
him ; the same gentleman was still 
supporting him, and begging of the 
witness tocometohisassistance. The 
witness 
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witness called through the hedge 
to the rest of the men, his fellow- 
labourers, and desired them to stop 
the gentlemen. They went in pur- 
suit of them, but did not stop 
them. The deceased begged very 
hard of the witness to assist him : 
accordingly he took hold of the 
cape of his coat, and the gentleman 
who had been supporting him ran 
for a surgeon, and left him with 
the deceased. Soon after surgeon 
Thomson came, the deceased asked 
the witness why he called out 
to stop the gentlemen ? to which he 
replied, that he wished to stop 
them, as he did not know what had 
been the matter. Lord Camelford 
observed, that he did not wish to 
havethem stopped— that he was the 
aggressor — that he forgave the 
entleman who had shot him, and 
e hoped God would forgive him 
too. In five 6t six minutes John 
Irons and several other persons 
came to his assistance. The wit- 
ness asked the deceased whether he 
knew his friend, or any of the 
opposition party, and the answer 
was, “ that he knew nothing, for 
he was a dead man.” The re- 
mainder of lord Holland’s garden- 
ers, with Mr. Robinson, the head 
gardener, and Mr. Thomson’s son 
came up : a chair was sent for, and 
the deceased was put in it, and 
carried to Mr. Ottey’s. The wit- 
ness got the deceased up stairs, and 
helped to put him to bed ; his 
neckcloth was taken off, and his 
shirt pulled Over, when he appeared 
to have received a wound in his 
right shoulder. The witness went 
to town to call in Mr. Holmes, the 
surgeon, of Sackville-street, Picca- 
dilly. , He saw no pistols, or any 
arms at all. 

George Robinson, chief garden- 
er at Holland-house, 7 said, he had 
no knowledge of the deceased, or 
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any of the parties. He saw the 
gentleman walking in the field 
where lord Camelford fell, on 
Wednesday morning last, about a 
quarter before eight o’clock ; they 
were at the top of the field; there 
were four gentlemen between three 
and four hundred yards dis- 
tance from him. Several persons 
were with the witness. At first 
they saw them walking in the 
field ; then they heard the report of 
one pistol, and afterwards of an* 
other, at the interval of two or three 
seconds. They saw the smoke, 
and perceived one gentleman fall. ( 
Two of the gentlemen ran up to 
him. The witness met those two 
gentlemen coming up the field. 
They spoke to him, and desired 
him for God’s sake to go and assist 
the wounded gentleman. He went 
to the ground, and found lord 
Camelford on the ground, and 
Sheers lifting him up. He assisted 
in taking him to Mr. Ottey’s. He 
could distinguish, from the situa- 
tion in which they stood, that the 
deceased fired first. They stood 
at the distance of thirty paces, 
which on being measured, proved 
to be exactly twenty-nine yards. It 
was easy to ascertain the distance, 
because he saw where lord Camel- 
ford fell, and twenty-nine yards off 
could plainly observe^ the mark of 
his antagonist’s heels in the dew. 
the deceased did not say any thing 
about the affair in the hearing of 
the witness. He knew nothing of 
the gentlemen present, never nav-, 
ing seen them before. 

Mr. Nicholson, surgeon of Sack- 
ville-street, stated, that on Wed- 
nesday morning last, he was called 
on to attend the deceased who had 
received a small wound on the 
right side of his chest, near the 
shoulder, which appeared to have 
been made by the ball of a gun or 

pistol. 
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pistol. The deceased complained 
of considerable pain in his chest, 
mid violent shooting pains from his 
chest to bis back* particularly when 
he spoke. He also complained of 
* pain in his lower extremities, from 
which the witness supposed the 
hall had passed through the lungs, 
and lodged in the 'spine. The de- 
ceased never recovered the use of 
his lower extremities, but languish- 
ed till Saturday evening last, about 
eight o’clock* when ne expired. 
The witness opened his body, and 
discovered that the ball had frac- 
tured the fifth rib, and had passed 
through the right lobe of the lungs, 
and lodged in the passage of the 
spinal marrow through the sixth 
vertebra of the back bone. In the 
* chest there were more than sir 
quarts of extravasated blood, which 
bad compressed the lungs so as to 
prevent them from performing 
their functions. 

No further evidence was offered 
to the jury, 

Mr. Hodgson, the coroner, said, 
his duty called upon him to make 
but very few observations. It was 
evident the deceased had been kill- 
ed by a shot fired at him by some 
person, of whose identity the jury 
had no direct or admissible proof. 
The laws of this country admitted 
. of no excuse for one man killing 
another in a private duel ; but sup- 
posing the person who had slain 
the deceased to be able, before a 
superior tribunal, to offer circum- 
stances and facts in palliation of 
his offence, they could not have any 
weight on this inquest. He had, 
strictly speaking, been guilty of 
jmurder* and to that effect must 
necessarily be . the verdict of the 
jury. In the present case there 
was no doubt of the deceased hav- 
ing been feloniously killed; but 
there was no evidence who was the 
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principal; or who were the second#. 
In point of fact, all were equally 
guilty ; for in the crime of murder* 
accessories, before thp facts, wept 
considered as principals. He did 
not see how it was possible to refer 
the death of lord Camelfbrd to ac- 
cident, for there was positive pr oof 
that he had fallen by the hand of 
some person; therefore the jury 
had no alternative but that of say- 
ing he had been killed by some 
person or persons unknown. There 
was hardly a doubt but the expres- 
sions and avowal of the deceased, 
so honourably made in favour of 
his opponent, would, if the latter 
were arraigned in a superior court, 
induce his acquittal ; out that was 
a consideration which ought not tp 
operate on the minds of those 
whom he was addressing. Had 
the parties been in a room, and 
upon a sudden quarrel, the de- 
ceased, having given the first pro- 
vocation, had been killed, it might 
have been justifiable homicide ; 
but, on the contrary, it appeared 
they had deliberately gone out to* 
commit an unjustifiable act. .Had 
it been proved who the person was 
who fired the shot at the deceased, 
the jury would have been bound to 
have returned an identical charge 
of murder against him* and those 
who were present aiding and 
abetting him; but as the case 
stood, they would only pronounce 
the verdict to which ne had al- 
luded. 

The jury declared themselves 
perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Wilson, tjie secretory of the 
lord chancellor, and solicitor fey 
the noble relatives of the deceased, 
declared on their part, that hewas » 
as well satisfied as the jury with the 
impartiality of the investigation, 
and the very candid and honour,, 
able manner in which the coroner 
' had 
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had {>o!nted out their duty to them 
on the occasion. 

The jdty unanimously returned 
a Verdict Of wilful murder, or fe- 
lonious homicide, by some person 
Or persons, to the jurors unknown. 

Several gentlemen, friends to the 
deceased, attended this inquest, 
which Was held fat a very early 
houk Of the morning. 

Admiralty-Office, March 17- 

A tetter froto commodore Hood, 
commander in the Leeward 
Islands, to William Marsden, esq. 
dated at Martinique, the 27th 
January, 1804. 

Sir, 

I send you herewith copies of 
two letters from captain Nourse, of 
his majesty's sloop Cyane, giving 
an account of the capture ot a pri- 
vateer of eight guns, and 84? men, 
and recapture of a. valuable Gui- 
neamaru 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Sam. Hood. 

His majesty* s sloop Cyanc> Jan . 20. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to inform you of my 
having re-captured the ship West- 
moreland, from the coastof Guinea, 
taken by the General Ernouf priva- 
te^, who was in sight at the time, 
but escaped. Joseph Nourse. 
To commodore Hood, &c. 

His fnajtsty's sloop Cyane, Jan . 20- 

Sir, 

I beg leave to acquaint you pf 
his majesty's sloop under my com- 
mand having, in the latitude of 
Bafbadoes, fallen in with, and after 
a chase of five hours, captured La 
Bellone French privateer, of eight 
j^uns, and 84« men* last from Suri- 
nam, out seven dap, and bad, taken 
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nothing. Her guns thrown over- 
board during the chase. 

Iam, 8c c. Joseph Nourse. 
To commodore Hood, 8c c- 

Letter from lord Keith, K. B. to 
William Marsden, esq. dated off 
Ramsgate, the 13th instant. 

Sir, 

Be pleased to acquaint their 
lordships that captain Heywood, of 
his Majesty’s sloop the Harpy, yes- 
terday captured and sent into the 
Downs the Penriche French gun* 
boat of two guns, and two 9mall 
transports, part of a convoy pro* 
ceeding under her protection from 
Calais to Boulogne. Keith«, 

EAST INDPA HOUSE, MARCH 29. 

. This morning the following, dis* 
patches were received by the secret 
committee of the court of directors 
of the East India cdhipany, from 
the governor in council at Bom- 
bay. 

Extract of a letter from the go- 
vernor in council at Bombay, to 
the secret committee of the 
court of directors, dated Bom- 
Bay Castle, Oct. 8, 1803. 

Our president has received from 
the honourable major-general Wel- 
lesley a dispatch of the 25th ultimo, 
as per copy enclosed. From the 
report contained in it, your honour* 
able committee will observe, that 
the general attacked the combined 
forces, of Dowlut Row Scindia, 
and the Bfcrar Rajah, on the 23d 
of September, in the vicinity of the 
Adjunty Pass, with the division of 
the army under his own immedi- 
ate command, and that the very 
obstinate action that ensued termi- 
nated in the complete defeat, of the 
confederates, with the loss to them 
of ninety pieces of cannon, which 
the honourable general Wellesley 

has 
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has captured. We have not re- 
ceived an official report of the 
casualties during the engagement, 
but the general stales our loss of 
officers and men to have been 
great. As far as private informa- 
tion has enabled us, we have en- 
deavoured to supply this deficiency 
in the enclosed list of killed and 
■wounded on that occasion : it is 
considered to be incomplete, in not 
containing the names of all the of- 
ficers who suffered, but in other 
respects it is supposed to be correct. 

From the most recent private 
accounts from the honourable ma- 
jor-general Wellesley, it appears, 
that Scindia and Berar Rajah had 
descended the Adjunty Ghaut, and 
that the British forces were imme- 
diately to proceed in pursuit of 
them beyond the Nizam’s frontier. 

(enclosure, no. i.) 

Jonathan Duncan, esq . fsV. £sV. 

Sir, 

I attacked the united armies 
of Dowlut Row Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar with my divi- 
sion, on the 23d, and the result of 
the action which ensued was, that 
they -were completely defeated with 
the loss of 90 pieces of cannon, 
which I have taken. I have suf- 
fered a great loss of officers and 
men. 

I enclbse a copy of my letter to 
the governor-general, in which* I 
have given him a detailed account 
of the events which led to, and oc- 
curred in the action. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Arthur WellesleV. 

Camp, Sept. 25, 1803. 

(enclosure, no. ii.) 

Jiis excellency the governor-general, 

&c. 

My lord, 

I was joined by major Hill, with 
the last of the convoys expected 
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from the river Kistnai On die 
18th, and on the 20th, was enabled 
to move forward towards the ene- 
my, who had been joined in the 
course of the last seven or eight 
days, by the infantry under colonel 
Pohlman, by that belonging to 
Begum Sumroo, and by. another 
brigade of infantry, the name of 
whose commander I have not asf 
certained. The enemy’s army was 
collected about Bakerdun, and be- 
tween that place and Jaffierabad. 

I was near colonel Stevenson’s 
corps on the 21st, and had a con- 
ference with that officer, in which 
we concerted a plan to attack the 
enemy’s army, with the division 
under our command, on the 24th 
in the morning, and we marched 
on the 22d. colonel Stevenson by 
the western route, and I by th£ 
eastern route, round the hills be- 
tween Beednaporer and Julnah. 

On the 23d I arrived at-Nau- 
laiah, and there received* a report 
that Scindia and the Rajah of Ber- 
ar had moved off in the morning 
with the cavalry, and that the in- 
fantry were about to follow, but 
were still in camp, at the distance 
of about six miles from the ground 
on which I intended to encamp.— 
It was obvious that the attack was 
no longer to be delayed, and hav- 
ing provided for die security of my 
baggage and stores at Naulaiah, I 
marched on to attack the enemy. 

I found the whole combined army 
of Scindia and the Rajah of Berar 
encamped on the bank of theKistna 
river, nearly on the ground which I 
had been informed that they occu- 
pied. Theirright, which consisted en- 
tirely of cavalry, was about Baker- 
dun, and extended to their corps of 
infantry, which were encamped in. 
the neighbourhood of Assye: al- 
though I first came in front of their 
right, I determined to attack their 
left, as the defeat of their corps of 

iafaa- 
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infantry was most likely to be ef- 
fectual. Accordingly I marched 
round to their left flank, covering 
the march of the column of infantry 
by the British cavalry in the rear, 
and by the Mahratta and Mysore 
cavalry on the right flank. 

We passed the river Kistna, at a 
ford beyond the enemy’s left flank, 
and I formed the infantry immedi- 
ately in two lines, with the British 
cavalry as a reserve in a third, in 
an open space between that river 
and a nullah running parallel to it. 
The Mahratta and Mysore cavalry 
occupied the ground beyond the 
Kistna on our left flank, and kept in 
check a large body of the ene- 
my’s cavalry, which had followed 
our march from the right of their 
own position. 

The enemy had altered the posi- 
tion of their infantry previous to 
our attack ; k was no longer as at 
first, along the Kistna, but extend- 
ed from -tnat river across to the 
village of Assye upon the nullah 
which was upon our right. We 
attacked them immediately, and 
the troops advanced tinder a very 
hot fire from cannon, the execution 
of which was terrible. 

The picquets of the infantry and 
the 7*th regiment, which were oh 
the right of the first and secpnd 
lines, suffered particularly from the 
fire of the guns on the left of the 
enemy’s position, near Assye. The 
enemy’s cavalry also made an at- 
tempt to charge the 74th regiment 
at the moment when they were 
most exposed to this fire, but, they 
were cut up by the British cavalry, 
which moved on at that moment. 
At length the enemy’s line gave 
way in all directions, and the Bri y 
tish cavalry cut in among , their 
broken infantry ; but some of their 
corps went off in good order* and 
a fire was kept up on our. troops 
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from many of the guns from which 
the enemy had been first driven^ 
by individuals who had been passed 
by the line, Under the supposition 
that they were dead. 

Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell, with 
the British cavalry, charged a large 
body of infantry which had retired, 
and was formed ^gain, in which 
operation He was killed ; and some 
time elapsed before we could put 
an end to the straggling fire which 
was kept up by some i ndividuals from 
the guns from which the enemy were 
driven. The enemy’s cavalry also, 
which had been hovering round us 
throughout the action, was still near 
us. Atlength,whenthelast formed 
body of infantry gave way, the whole 
went off, and left in our hands 90 
pieces of cannon. This victory, 
which was certainly complete, has, 
however, cost us dear.. Your ex- 
cellency will perceive by the in- 
closed return, that our loss offi- 
cers and men has been very great, 
and in that of lieutenant-colonel 
Maxwell, and other officers, whose 
names are therein included, greatly 
to be regretted. 

I cannot write in too strong terms 
of the conduct of the troops ; they 
advanced in the best o^der, and 
%vith the greatest steadiness, under 
a most destructive fire, against a 
body of infantry far superior in 
numbers, who appeared determined 
to contend with them to the last, 
and who were driven from their 
guns only by the bayonet, and, not- 
withstanding the numbers of the 
enemy’s cavalry, and the repeated 
demonstrations they made of an iif* 
tention to charge, they were kept 
at a distance by this infantry. 

I am particularly indebted to 
lieutenant -colonel Harness, and 
lieutenant-colonel Wallace, for the 
manner in which they conducted 
their brigades, and to all. the offi- 
cer* 
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cers of the staff, for the assistance 
J received from them. The offi- 
cers commanding brigades, nearly 
all those of the staff, and the 
mounted officers of the infantry* 
had their horses shot under them. 
I have also to draw your excel- 
lency’s notice to the conduct of the 
cavalry, commanded by lieutenant- 
colonel Maxwell, particularly that 
of the 19th dragoons. The enemy 
are gone off towards the adjuntee 
Ghaut, and I propose to follow 
them as soon as I can place my 
Captured guns and the wounded 
in security. I have, &c. 



(enclosure, no. ii.) 

List of killed, and wounded in the ac- 
tion of the 23 d of September, 1 803. 

KILLED. 

19th light dragoons — lieutenant- 
colonel Maxwell, captain ^Boyle. 

4th regiment nat. cav. — captain 
Mackay. 

5th ditto — lieutenants Bonami and 
Macleod. * 

74th regiment— captains Macleod, 
Ayton,Dyce,and Maxwell; lieu- 
tenants J. Campbell, Camp- 

bell, — Campbell, Thomas 
Grant, Morris, and Nelson ; vo- 
lunteer Moore. 

78th regiment — lieutenant Doug- 
las 

1st battalion 2d regiment of nat. 

‘ inf. lieutenant Brown. 

Artillery— -captains Fowler and 
Steel ; lieutenants Lindsay and 
Griffiths. 

WOUNDED. 

1 9th light dragoons— captainsCath- 
cart, Sale, and lieutenant Wilson. 

4th regiment nat. cav. — lieutenant 
Paley, cornet Meredith. 

5th ditto, captain Colebrooke. 

7th ditto, captain Magregor. 

74th regin.ent— r-major Swinton, 
captain-lieutenant Moore, lieute- 
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nants Shawe, Main, Macmurdo* 
and Langlands, ensign Keer- 
man. 

78th regiment-^-captain McKenzie, 
lieutenants Larkens, Kinloch,en- 
sigh Bethune. 

1st battalion 2d regiment nat. inf. 

—lieutenant Walker. 

1 st battalion 8th regiment nat. inf.- 
lieutenants Fair, Davie, Fenwick, 
and Hunter. 

I$tbattalionl2th regiment nat. inf. 
-lieutenant-colonel Macleod, ma- 
jor Macally, lieutenants Herveyj 
Smith, Decruz, and Boadler. 

1st battalion 10th regiment nat. inf* 
—lieutenant Patery. 

N. B. Europeans killed and wound* 
ed, including artillery and offi- 
cers, is upwards of 600. Of the 
natives no account has yet beei* 
received* but supposed about 
900. 

Killed. Wounded. 
74th regiment 124 - 270 

78th regiment 29 • 7$ 

Total 153 346 

(A true Copy. ) 

(Signed) James Grant, 

Sec. to government. 

SECRET DEPARTMENT. 

To William Ramsay , esq. secretary at 
the India House, London . 

Sir, 

I am directed by the honourable 
the governor in council, to trans- 
mit to you the enclosed copy of a 
letter of the 10th nit. as just re- 
ceived from the chief secretary at 
the supreme government, with the 
Gazettes Extraordinary, published 
by his excellency’s command, 
on the 8th and 9th of September, 
as therein referred to. According 
to the Shroff’s letters from Janag- 
hur, general Perron is said to have 
since surrendered and come in, and 
the British forces ta have obtained 

pos- 
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possession of Agra and Delhi, early 
m the last month. *■ 

I have the honour to be, See. 
(Signed) j. A. Grant, 
Sec. to government. 
Bombay Castle, Oct. 5, 1803. 

* (enclosure, no. 1.) 

To J, A, Grant , esq, secretary to 
the government at Bombay, 

Sir, 

I am directed by his excellency 
the most noble the governor-gene- 
ral, and council, to desire that the 
enclosed gazettes extraordinary, 
published by his excellency's com- 
mand on the 8th and 9th inst., may 
be laid before the governor in 
council of Bombay. I nave the ho- 
nour to be, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

(Signed) J. Lumsden, 

Chief sec. to government. 

A true copy. 

(Signed) James Grant, 

Sec. to government. 
Fort William, Sept. 10, 1803. 

(enclosure, NO. II.) 
Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary . 

- Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1803. 

Fort William, Sept. 8, 1803. 
A dispatch, of which the following 
is an extract, has been received 
this day by his excellency the 
most noble the governor-gene- 
ral, from his excellency the com- 
mander in chief. 

To his excellency the most noble marquis 
Wellesley >gevernoi^reneral 9 &c, c. 

My lord, 

I have the honour to inform your 
lordship that I attacked Mr. Per on's 
force this morning, which was 
strongly posted with their right ex- 
tending to the fort of Ally Ghur, 
and their entire front protected by 
A deep morass, which obliged me 
1 * 0 *; 
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to change my original plan of at- 
tack, and detour considerably to the 
right to turn their left flank, which 
I completely effected, dislodging 
a body of troops, which were post- 
ed in a village in the enemy's 
front. On moving forward with 
the cavalry in two lines, supported 
by the line of infantry and guns, the 
enemy immediately retired, after 
a Very few shot from the cavalry 
guns, which did some execution. 
Several attempts were made to 
charge some considerable bodies of 
Cavalry, who made an 'appearance 
of standing; but* the rapidity of 
their retreat prevented the possibi- 
lity of effecting it so completely as 
I could have Wished : but 1 have 
reason to believe, that in conse- 
quence of the operations of this 
day, many of his confederates have 
left him. 

My loss in men and horses is 
very inconsiderable, and no officer. 

I have the pleasure to assure 
your lordship, that the zeal, activi- 
ty, and steadiness displayed by both 
officers and men, afforded me en- 
tire satisfaction, and deserve my* 
warmest praise. 

My staff afforded me every as- 
sistance, and I feel myself under 
great obligations to them. 

From every information I can* 
obtain, immediately on our advan- 
cing, Mr. Peron, with his body 

f uard, retired towards Agra, and 
as left colonel Pedron in charge 
of the fort. 

I am at present encamped to the 
southward of the fort, and the town 
of Coel is occupied by one of my 
battalions. — I have the honour to 
be, my lord, your lordship’s most 
faithful and humble servant, 

(Sigped) G. Lake. 

Head-quarters, campbefbre Ally 
Ghur, Aug. 20, 1803. 

(0) Pub* 
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'Published by command of his ex- 
cellency the most noble the gover- 
nor-general in council. 

(Signed) J. Lumsden, 

Chief sec. to government. 

A true copy. 

(Signed) A. Grant, 

Sec. to government. 

(enclosure, no. III.) 
Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary , 
Friday, Sept. 9, 1803. 

Fort William, Sept. 9, 1803. 
A dispatch, of which the following 
is an extract, has been received 
this day by his excellency the 
most noble the governor-ge- 
neral, from his excellency the 
commander in chief. 

My lord, 

It is with infinite satisfaction I 
inform your lordship, that the in- 
habitants of this part of the coun- 
try are coming in fast, and mani- 
fest a wish of being protected by 
the British government, and that, 
in consequence of my having caused 
it to be made known to the head 
men of the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, that it is not my inten- 
tion to molest either the persons or 
properties of such of the inhabi- 
tants as shall claim my protection, 
I have the pleasure to say, that 
the people who had deserted the 
town of Coel, on our approach yes- 
terday, are returning fast to their 
houses, and the town is nearly re- 
peopled ; indeed, they have every 
reason to be satisfied, as the instant 
this position was gained, a batta- 
lion was posted in Coel to prevent 
plunder, by which means very little 
loss was sustained by the inhabi- 
tants. 

I learn from all quarters that 
most of the enemy’s cavalry, who 
opposed us yesterday, have return- 
ed to their nomes, declaring their 
inability to oppose die English. 
From every account I can receive, 
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the number of cavalry opposed to 
us amounted to fifteen or twenty 
thousand. The country in our' 
rear is in a state of perfect tranquil- 
lity, nor has it been molested by a 
single horseman. I have sent into 
the fort a summons, in English and 
French, which will, I trust, have the 
desired effect. I have the honour 
to be, my lord, your lordship's 
most faithful and humble servant, 
(Signed) G. Lake. 

Head-quarters, camp before Ally 
Ghur, Aug. SO, 180S. 

Published by command of his ex- 
cellency the most noble the gover- 
nor-general in council. 

(Signed) ' J. Lumsden, 

Chief secretary. 

(enclosure, no. iv.) 

Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary , 
Saturday, Sept. 10, 1803. " 

To captain Lionel Hooky secretary to 
the government military department . 

Sir, 

I have the honour, by order of 
the commander in chief, to for- 
ward to you, for the information of 
his excellency the most noble the 
governor-general in council, a re- 
turn of tne killed, wounded, and 
missing, in the action which took 
place yesterday, between the Bri- 
tish army and that of general Pe- 
ron. I have the honour to be, sir, 
your obedient servant, \ 

(Signed) D. Ochterlony, 
Dep. adj. gen. 

Head-quarters, camp at Coel, 

Aug. 30, 1 8p8. 

Return of the killed, wounded, 
and missing in the 2d and 3d 
brigades of cavalry. 

Camp at Coel, 99th August, 1803. 
Killed — Men, 1 ; horses 3. Wounded — 
Men, 4 ; horses, 8. Missing — Horses, 10. 

Published by command of his excellen- 
cy the most noble the governor general in 
council. (Signed) 

1.. Hook, «tc. to gov. mil. depart. 
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APRIL; 

TRIAL OF THE DUKE d’eNGHIEN. 

Special military commission, con- 
stituted in the first military divi- 
sion, in virtue of a decree of the 
government, dated the 29th of 
Ventose (20th of March ) in the 
year 12 of the republic, one and 
indivisible. 

Judgment . 

In the name of the French people, 
this 30th Ventose (March 21 ), in 
die twelfth year of the republic. 

The military and special com- 
mission, formed in the first military 
division, in virtue of a decree of the 
government, dated the 29th Ven- 
tose (March 20), composed, agree- 
ably to the law ©f the 19th Fructi- 
dor (Sept. 6), in die year 5, of 
seven members, consisting of 

Citizens Hulen, general of brigade, 
commander of the foot grena- 
diers of die consular guard, pre- 
sident : 

Guiton, colonel commander of the 
first regiment of cuirassiers : 
Bazancourt, colonel commander of 
the fourth regiment of light in- 
fantry : 

Ravier, colonel commander of the 
eighteenth regiment of infantry 
of the line : 

Barrois, colonel commander of the 
ninety-sixth regiment of infantry 
of the line : 

Rabbe, colonel commander of the 
second regiment of die munici- 
pal guard of Paris : 
D’Antancourt, captain-major of the 
selected gendarmerie, now in the 
exercise of the functions of re- 
porting captain : 

Molin, captain in the eighteenth 
regiment of infantry of die line, 

• register. 

The whole of these were named 
. 2 


by Murat, the general in chief, go- 
vernor of Paris, and commander of 
the first military division. 

The said president, members re- 
porting, captain and register, nei- 
ther being relations nor persons 
connected within the degrees of af- 
finity prohibited by the law, met 
according to appointment. % * 

By orders of the general m chief, 
governor of Paris, the commission 
was opened at the castle of Vin- 
cennes, in the house of the com- 
mander of the place, for the purpose 
of proceeding in the trial of Louis 
Antoine Henry de Bourbon, duke 
D’Enghien, bom at Chantilly the 
2d of August, 1772 ; of light hair 
and eye-brows, black eyes, small 
mouth, aquiline nose, and a hand- 
some figure. 

The accusations against him in- 
cluded six charges. 

He was accused, first, of having 
carried arms against the French re- 
ublic ; secondly, of having offered 
is services to the English govern- 
ment, the enemy of the French 
people ; thirdly, of receiving and 
having, with accredited agents of 
that government, procured means 
of obtaining intelligence in France, 
and conspiring against the internal 
and external security of the state. 

The fourth charge was, that he 
was at the head of a body of French 
and other emigrants paid by Eng- 
land, formed on the frontiers of 
France, in the districts of Fribourg 
and Baden. Fifthly, of having at- 
tempted to foment intrigues at 
Strasburg, with the view of cre- 
ating a rising in the adjacent de- 
partments, for the purpose of ope- 
rating a diversion favourable to 
England. 

The last charge was, that he was 
one of those concerned in the con- 
spiracy planned by the English for 
the assassination of the first consul, 
(C 2) and 
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and intending, in case of the success 
of that plot, to return to France. 

The commission being opened, 
the president ordered tne officer 
appointed to. conduct the accusa- 
tion, jto read all the papers which 
went either to the crimination or 
acquittal of the prisoner. 

After the reading of these papers 
was finished, the accused was in- 
troduced by the guard, free and 
unfettered, before the commission. 

He was interrogated as to his 
name, surname, age, place of birth, 
and abode. 

In his answer he stated, that his 
name was Louis Antoine Henry de 
Bourbon, duke D’Enghien, aged 
32 years, that he was born at Chan- 
tilly, near Paris, and that he had 
left France in the year 1789. 

After the president had finished 
his interrogatories respecting all 
the points contained in the accusa- 
tion, and after the accused had 
urged all that he could allege 
in nis defence, the members were 
next asked if they had any obser- 
vations to offer on the subject? — 
They all replied in the negative, 
and the accused was ordered to be 
taken out of court, and conducted 
back to prison. The officer con- 
ducting the prosecution, and the 
register, as well as the auditors, 
were then ordered to withdraw by 
tliepresident. 

The court deliberated for some 
time, with closed doors, on the 
respective charges as already 
stated. The question was put by 
the president on each of the charges 
separately. Each of the members 
in succession delivered his opinion. 
The president was the last in deli- 
vering his judgment* The result 
was, that the court unanimously 
Found the prisoner guilty of all the 
six charges. The next question put 
was as to the punishment to be in- 
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dieted. The question was here 
again put in the same way as be- 
fore, and the following was the 
sentence of condemnation : 

The special military commission 
condemns unanimously to death, 
Louis Antoine Henry de Bourbon, 
duke D’Enghien, on the ground of 
his being guilty of acting as a spy, 
of correspondence with the enemies 
of the republic, and of conspiracy 
against the external and internal 
security of the republic. 

This sentence is pronounced in 
conformity to the second article, 
title 4, of the military code of of- 
fences and punishments passed on 
the 11th of January, in the year 5, 
and the second section of the first 
title of the ordinary penal code, 
established on the 6th of October, 
1791, described in the following 
terms : 

Art. II. (11th Jan. year 5,) E* 
very individual, whatever be his 
state, quality, or profession, con* 
vie ted of acting as a spy for the 
enemy, shall be sentenced to the 
punishment of death* 

Art. I. Every one engaged in a 
plot or conspiracy against the re- 
public, shall, on conviction, be 
punished with death. 

Art. II. (6th October, 1791,) 
Every one connected with a plot 
or conspiracy, fending to disturb 
the tranquillity of tne state, by 
civil war, by armirig one class of 
citizens against the other, or against 
the exercise of legitimate autho- 
rity, shall be punished with death. 

Orders were given to the officer 
who conducted the accusation, to 
read the above sentence to the pri- 
soner, in presence of the guard 
drawn up under arms. 

It was at the same time ordered, 
that a copy of the sentence should, 
as soon as was consistent with the 
forms of law, be transmitted, sign- 
ed 
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ed by the president and the accuser, 
to the minister of war, to the grand 
judge, minister of justice, and the 
general in chief, governor of Paris. 

Signed and sealed the same da y, 
month, and year aforesaid, 
Guiton, Bazancourt, Ravier, Bar- 
rois, Rabbe, D’Autancourt, cap- 
tain reporter : Molin, captain re- 
gister ; and Hulen, president. 

17. A most lamentable accident 
occurred on Easter Sunday at the 
chapel of Roscommon. — The cha- 
pel was unusually crowded, and 
one of the pillars which supported 
the gallery gave way — no less than 
fourteen persons were killed at the 
moment, and more than double 
that number were so severely in- 
jured, that little hopes of their re- 
covery can be entertained. The 
confusion that ensued, the shrieks 
of the sufferers, and lamentattons 
Of their relatives and friends, form- 
ed altogether one of the most afflict- 
ing scenes ever witnessed. 

EAST-INDIA INTELLIGENCE. 

Prom the London Gazette* April 21. 

The following dispatches have 
been received at the East-India 
House, by way of Bagdad : 

To his excellency the most noble 
marquis WeLVsley, See. 

Campy four miles to the westward of 
Cassowly, Nov. 1, 1803. 

My lord, 

I have the honour to inform your 
excellency that I marched from 
Agra upon the 27th ult. in pursuit 
of the Mahratta force, which was 
composed of the brigades which 
had been detached from the Dek- 
kan in the early part of the cam- 
paign, and of a few battalions 
which had effected their escape 
from Delhi. I was the more anxi- 
ous to defeat this corps, from its 
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being furnished with a numerous 
artillery. Owing to the detention 
the army met with from a heavy 
fall of rain, it was not till ,the 29th 
that it reached a camp to the west- 
ward of the Futtipoor. From in- 
telligence I received here of the 
rapid manner in which die Mahrat- 
ta army was moving, I determined 
to leave the heavy artillery, with a 
proper detachment of infantry for 
its protection, and to pursue the 
enemy by forced marches, in the 
3? ope of being able the more speed- 
ily to come up with him. On the 
31st die army encamped at a short 
distance from the ground which 
the enemy had quitted the same 
morning. Possessed of this intelli- 
gence, I ' resolved to make an ef- 
fort to overtake him with all die 
cavalry of the army, in the inten- 
tion of delaying him by a light 
engagement, until the infantry ' 
should be able to come up. To this 
end the cavalry marched at twelve 
last nighty and, having performed 
a distance of more dian forty miles 
in twenty -four hours, came up with 
the enemy this morning soon af- 
ter day-break. From the sudden 
manner in which I came upon the 
enemy, I ventured to make an 
attack with the cavalry alone, sup-- 
ported by the mounted artillery ; 
but finding him too advantageously 
posted to hope for complete suc- 
cess without too much risk, I drew 
the cavalry put of reach of cannon- 
shot, and waited the arrival of the 
infantry. Soon after their arrival, 

I made a general attack upon the 
enemy’s position, the result of 
which I have the satisfaction of in- 
forming your excellency has been 
a complete, though I sincerely la- 
ment to add, dear-bought victory. 

The enemy were totally defeated, 
with the loss of all their cannon, 
tumbrils, and baggage; but this 
(C 3) impor- 
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important advantage has only been 
gained by the loss of many valu- 
able officers, die principal of whom 
are major-general Ware, colonel 
Vandeleur, major Griffith, major 
Campbell, the deputy quarter-mas- 
ter general, and my aid-de-camp, 
lieutenant Duval, who gloriously 
fell in this honourable contest. 

I have not been able to ascertain 
the exact account of our loss in 
killed and wounded, returns of 
which, with a detailed account of 
this important affair, I shall have 
the honour of transmitting tp your' 
excellency by the fir^t opportu- 
nity. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) G. Lake. 

To his excellency the most noble 
marquis Wellesley, &c. 

My lord. 

In my dispatch of yesterday’s 
date I did myself the honour to 
state, for your lordship’s informa- 
tion, some particulars of the march 
of the army from Agra to the camp 
it now occupies? together with die 
general result of the action which 
took place yesterday. I now have 
the honour to send your excellency 
a more detailed account of diat 
affair. 

After a forced march of twenty- 
five miles, which was performed 
by the cavalry in little more than 
six hours, I came up with the ene- 
my, who appeared to be upon their 
retreat, and in such confusion, that 
I was tempted to try the effect of 
an attack upon him with the caval- 
ry alone. By cutting the embank- 
ment of a large reservoir of water, 
the enemy had rendered the road 
\ r ery difficult to pass, which caused 
a considerable delay in the advance 
of the cavalry : of this the enemy 
had availed himself to take an ad- 
vantageous situation, having his 
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right upon a rivulet, which we had 
to cross, and his left upon the 
village of Saswaree : the whole of 
his front was amplj- provided with 
artillery. I was prevented from 
discovering this change in the situ- 
ation of the enemy, by the quantity 
of dust, which, when once clear of 
the water, totally obscured him 
from our sight ; 1 therefore pro- 
ceeded in the execution of my de- 
sign, by which I hoped to prevent 
his retreat into the hills, and secure 
his guns; directing the advanced 
guard, and first brigade, com^ 
manded by colonel Vandeleur, 
upon the point where I had observed 
the enemy in motion, but which 
proved to be the left of his new. 
position ; the remainder of the 
cavalry I ordered to attack in 
succession, a? soon as they could 
form after passing the rivulet. 

The charge of the advanced 
guard under major Griffith, and 
that of the first brigade led by co- 
lonel Vandeleur, were made with 
much gallantry ; the enemy’s line 
was forced, and the cayalry pene- 
trated into the village ; they still 
however continued to be exposed to 
a most galling fire of cannon and 
musquetry, which, as it was impos- 
sible under such circumstances to 
form the squadrons for a fresh at- 
tack, determine .1 me to withdraw 
them. The guns which had fallen 
into our hands, could not be 
brought away from the want of 
bullocks. In this charge colonel 
Vandelettr fell, mortally wounded; 
in him the service has lost a most 
yaluable officer. 

The attacks of the other brigades 
were conducted with the same 
spirit ; but after taking several of 
the enemy’s guns, being still fired 
upon widiout being able to dis- 
cover the enemy, they retired in 
good order, retaining possession of 

a part 
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a part of the artillery. In the per- 
formance of this service, the third 
brigade, consisting of his majesty's 
29m regiment, and the 4th regi- 
ment of native cavalry, under the 
command of that meritorious offi- 
cer colonel Macaij, met my entire 
approbation. . 

The infantry having marched at 
three A. M. arrived upon the banks 
of the rivulet about eleven o'clock. 
After so long a march, it was ab- 
solutely necessary to allow some 
time for the men to refresh them- 
selves; during which the enemy 
sent in to say, that if certain terms 
were allowed them, they were 
willing to surrender their guns. 
Anxious to prevent the further ef- 
fusion of blood, I directed a letter 
to be written, acquiescing in their 
proposal, and allowing them an 
hour to decide. In the mean time 
the several columns for the attack 
were formed. The infantry form- 
ed in two columns upon the left; 
the first, composed of the right 
wing, under the command of major 
general Ware, was destined to gain 
the enemy's right flank, which he 
had thrown backsincethe morning, 
leaving a considerable space be- 
tween it and the rivulet, and to 
assault the village of Saswaree ; 
the second, composed of the left 
wing under major general St. John, 
was to support the first column; 
the third brigade of cavalry, under 
colonel Macan, was to support the 
infantry; the second brigade, under 
lieutenant-colonel Vandeleur, was 
detached, to the right, to be ready 
to take advantage of any confusion 
in the enemy’s line, and to attack 
him upon his retreat. The bri- 
gade under colonel Gordon com- 
posed the reserve, and was formed 
between the second and third bri- 
gades. As many of the field- 
pieces as could be, brought up, with 
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the gallopers attached to the ca- 
valry, formed four different bat- 
teries. 

At the expiration of the time 
which I had allowed the enemy to 
decide, I ordered the infantry to 
advance ; as soon as they became 
exposed to the enemy's guns, the 
four batteries commenced their fire, 
and continued to advance, though 
opposed by a great superiority, 
both in number and weight of 
metal. 

When the 76th regiment, which 
headed the attack, had arrived at 
the point from which I intended to 
make the charge, they were so 
much exposed to the enemy's fire, 
and losing men so fast, that I 
judged it preferable to proceed to 
the attack with that regiment, and 
as many of the native infantry as 
had closed to the front, to lose no 
time in waiting until the remainder 
of the column should be able to 
form, the march of which had 
been retarded by the impediments 
in the advance. 

As soon as this handful of heroes 
were arrived within reach of the 
enemy's cannister shot, a most 
tremendous fire was opened upon 
them. The loss they sustained was 
very severe, and sufficient alone to 
prevent a regular advance. At 
this moment the enemy's cavalry 
attempted to charge, but were re- 
pulsed by the iire of this gallant 
body : they, however, rallied at a 
short distance, and assumed so 
menacing a posture, that I thought 
it advisable to order them to be at- 
tacked by the cavalry. This ser-^ 
vice feU to the share of his majesty’s 
29th iegiment, commanded by 
captain Wade (major Griffith ha- 
ving at that instant been unfortu- 
nately killed by a cannon shot),: 
and was performed with the great- 
est ^gallantry, and in a manner- 
(C 4) which 
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which entitles captain Wade, and 
eyery officer and soldier in the re- 
giment, to my warmest acknow- 
ledgments. The remainder of the 
first column of infantry arrived 
just in time to join in the attack of 
the enemy’s reserve, which was 
farmed in the rear of his line, with 
its left upon the village of Sas- 
Waree, and its right thrown back. 

. About this time major-general 
Ware fell dead, his head being 
carried off by a cannon shot. He 
wa* a gallant officer, and one 
Vshose. loss I deeply lament. On 
* death the command of the 
column devolved upon colonel 
hkiedonald, who, though wounded, 
Continued to acquit himself in this 
important command, very much to 
i tkj satisfaction. 

; JTfie enemy opened a vigorous 
resistance tp the last, and it was 
not.until he had lost his guns that 
her abandoned his post. Even then 
Ids left wing did not fly, but at- 
tempted to retreat in good order ; in 
this, however, they were frustrated 
by his majesty ’s27th regiment, and 
the 6th native cavalry, under the. 
command of lieutenant -colonel 
Vandeleur, who broke in upon the 
colmuti, cut several to pieces, and 
drove the re§t in prisoner^ with 
the. whole of the baggage. 

Severe as the loss has been which 
we, have sustained in the achieve-., 
naent of this complete victory, that 
of the enemy has been far greater* 
With the exception of upwards of 
two thousand, who have been taken 
prisoners (of which number I have 
only detained the principal officers, 
amounting to forty reight), I have 
reason to believe that very few esca- 
ped the general slaughter* 

It would be a violation: of my 
feelings were I to close my di-, 
spatch, without bearing testimony 
to the. gallant conduct of major * 
, 8 
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M'Leod, and captain Rsferrtcen p( 
his majesty’s 76tb regiment, and of 
every officer and soldier of that 
inestimable corps, ip the attack of 
the village of Saswaree. Major 
Gregory, too, at the head of the $4 
battalion 12th native infantry, in. 
the same service,* displayed i cos? 
duct highly meritorious. 

In the list of those officers wh$ 
particularly distinguished them-, 
selves, I cannot omit the name* of 
lieutenant Wallace, of his majesty’s 
27th regiment, who was intrusted 
with the command of a battery of 
gallopers, nor that of lieutenant. 
Dixon, of the 6th regiment of na* 
tjve cavalry, who was employed 
in the same service. 

The whole of my staff upon this, 
as upon every former occasion, are 
entitled to a large share of praise, 
and to my warmest gratitude. The 
zeal which they displayed upon 
this memorable day, is too plainly 
proved by the enclosed returns of. 
the killed and wounded. I have 
sustained a great loss by the 4e*ith 
of major William Campbell, the 
deputy quarter-master-general, and 
by that of my aid-de-camp, lieute* 
naitt Duval, of his majesty’s 19th 
light dragoons, who was a young 
man of great promise. 

Herewith I have the honour to 
enclose returns of the ordnance and. 
colours which were captured upon 
this occasion. 

I have the honour to be, #c. . 

(Signed) G. Lake* 
Head quarters, camp near 
Saswaree, Nov. 2, 1 803 . 

P. S. In the hurry in which I 
wrote my dispatch of yesterday’s 
date, I fear I did not explain to 
your lordship, that the enemy’s 
corps which we have debated* 
comprised the whole of the fifteen 
regular battalions which had been 
sent faw* the Deckam under tha ; 

command 
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tom maud of monsieur Dudemeg, 
and two battalions of the same de- 
scription, which had escaped from 
Bdhft. I therefore have the saris- 
ftction of congratulating your ex- 
cellency upon the annihilation of 
die whole of the regular force inf 
Scindiah's service, commanded by* 
French officers. 

(Signed) ' G. L. 

Return of officers and men killed 
and wounded in the action of 
Nov. 1, 1803. 

Total. — 1 major-general, 1 colo- 
Utl, 2 majors, 1 captain, 4 lieute- 
nants, 2 quarter-masters, 2 cornets, 
11 seijeants, 4 matrosses, 67 rank 
and file, 1 stibadar, 7 havildars) 6 
naieks, 60 privates, and 3 lascars, 
tailed ; 1 colonel, 2 lieutenant-co- 
lonels, 2 majors, 7 captains, 12 lieu- 
tenants, 3 quarter-masters, 1 cor- 
net, 1 ensign, 27 serjeants, 6 ma- 
trosses, 246 rank and file, 1 drum- 
mer, 4 subadars, 7 janadars, 26 ha- 
vildars, 19 nakks, 279 privates, 5 
fetscars, and 1 beasty, wounded. 

Grand total. — 172 killed, and 
8 32 wounded. 

Return of horses killed, wounded 
and missing, in the action of 
Nov. 1, 1803. 

Total. — 277 killed, 134 wounded, 
and 122 missing*. 

List of officers killed in the action 
of the 1st Nov. 1303. 
Major-general Charles Ware. 
General staff. — Major William 
Campbell, deputy quarter-master- 
gensral ; lieutenant Duval, aid-de- 
camp to the commander in chief. 

His majesty’s 8th regiment light 
dragoons, colonel T. P. Vandeleur* 
Captain Story. 

His majesty’s 29th ditto, major 
Griffith; cornet Fitzgerald) quar- 


ter-masters Phiftey and R. Ma- 
goughy. 

1st regiment nat. car. corset 
Cox well. 

His majesty’s 76th regiment of 
foot, lieutenant and adjutant 
Meuth, and lieutenant Hurd. 

1st battalion 15th regiment mt» 
inf. lieutenant Lambeth. 

List of officers wounded in the ac* 
tion of the 1st of Nov. 1805. 

General staff. — Lieutenant-cdfeM 
nel Gerard, adjutant-general ; major 
G. A. F. Lake, secretary to the 
commander in chief ; captain J. 
Campbell, grain agent, attached 
to head-quarters ; lieutenant Ash- 
hurst, commanding the escort Widl 
his excellency the commander nr 
chief. 

His majesty’s 8th regiment of 
light dragoons, lieutenants Lyndon 
(since dead) and Wellard. 

His majesty’s 27th ditto, captains 
White, Mylne, and Sandys $ lieu- 
tenant Gore, major of brigade. 

His majesty’s 29th ditto, captain 
Sloane; lieutenants Holstead (since 
dead) and Thorne ; quarter-master 
Tallen. 

1st regiment nat. cav. lieutenant 
Cornish. 

4th ditto, lieutenant Reid. 

6th ditto, cornet Dickson. 

His majesty’s 76th regiment of 
foot, captain Robertson 5 lieutenants 
Marston, Wimber and Sinclair. 

1st battalion d 2th regiment nat. 
inf. ensign Dalton. 

2d battalion 12th ditto, major 
Gregory ; captain Fletcher \ lieu- 
tenant Ryan. . > 

1st battalion 15th ditto, colonel 
Macdonald. 

2d battalion 16th ditto, lieuft** 


* The totals correspond with the original. 
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nant-colonel White; ensign G. 
Deane Heathcote. 

(Signed) J. Gerard, 

Adj. -general. 

Ordance captured. — 71 pieces of 
cannon of different calibre, 64 
tumbrils complete, laden with am- 
munition, and 41 stand of colours. 
Fifty-seven carts or hackries, laden 
with matchlocks, muskets and 
stores ; also twelve artificers’ carts. 

The whole of the above-men- 
tioned ordnance appears service- 
able, with the exception of those 
mentioned in the remarks. 

The iron guns are of .European 
manufacture. The brass guns, mor- 
tars, and howitzers have been cast 
in India, one Dutch six-pounder 
excepted. The dimensions are in 
general those of the French. The, 
mortars andhowitzers are furnished 
with elevated screws, made, by a 
simple and ingenious adjustment^ 
to give either of them the double 
capacity of mortar and howitzer. 
The ammunition is made up in the 
same manner as that taken at Delhi. 

Fifty-seven carts or hackries, laden 
with matchlocks, muskets, and 
stores ; also twelve artificers’ carts. 

(Signed) J. Robinson, 

Captain commanding the artillery. 
(Signed) J. Gerard, 

A dj. -general. 

Extract of a letter from the gover- 
nor in council at Bombay, to 
the secret committee of the court 
of directors of the Esst-India 
company, dated Nov. 4, 1803. 

The official advices here en- 
closed, convey the important intel- 
ligence of colonel Stevenson’s ha- 
ving taken possession of the city of 
Beihampore, on the 15th of Octo- 
ber ; of his having marched to As- 
sasr Ghur, a strong fort in that vj- 
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cinity, on the 17th ; take^ die pet- 
tah on the J 8th, opened a battery 
against the fort on the 29th # and 
obtained possession of it on the 
morning of, the 21st. General 
Wellesley’s dispatch, of the 6th in- 
stant, contains a detail of these ope- 
rations, and of circumstances con- 
nected with them. 

(enclosure, no. 1.) 

Letter from major-general Welles- 
ley to his excellency the gover- 
nor-general, dated camp at Fer- 
dapeor, 24th of October, 1803, 
of which the following is an ex- 
tract: 

I have the pleasure to inforin 
your excellency that colonel Ste- 
venson took possession of the city 
of Berhampore, without opposition, 
on the 25th instant ; he marched to 
Asseer Ghur on the 17th; took 
possession of the pettah on the 
18th ; opened a battery against the 
fort on the 20th, and obtained pos- 
session of it on the morning of the 
21st. I have not yet received a 
detailed account of the manner in 
which colonel Stevenson obtained 
possession of this important for- 
tress, or whether he sustained any 
loss in the attack of the pettah on 
the 18th, or of the fort. 

After I had arrived at Poolmur- 
ry, about sixteen miles north from 
Aurangabad, I found that the ene- 
my did not advance to the south- 
ward, as I had been informed they 
first intended ; and on the night of 
the 15th I received a particular, 
account of the disposition of their 
troops, baggage, &c. which con- 
vinced me that they intended to en- 
deavour to interrupt colonel Ste- 
venson’s operations at Asseer Ghur 
I therefore marched on the 1 6th 
to the northward, and descended 
the ghaut of Adjuntee on die 19th; 

Scindiah 
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Scindiah had moved to the north- 
ward, but he halted as soon as he 
found that I had returned, and he 
was yesterday at Ahoonah on the 
Tap tee. The raja of Berar has 
separated from him, and, it is said, 
gone towards Chandore. I suspect 
that report has been circulated with 
a view to draw me to the south- 
ward again ; but as colonel Steven- 
son has got possession of Asseer 
Ghur, and is fully equal to any 
thing that can be brought against 
him, it is my intention to re-ascend 
the ghaut immediately. 

Sixteen officers and serjeants be- 
longing to the Campoos have join- 
ed colonel Stevenson, under your 
excellency's proclamation of the 
29th August. I will hereafter send 
a list of their names, and an ac- 
count of the pay which each is to 
receive. The infantry returned 
towards the Nerbudda, when colo- 
t nel Stevenson approached Bur- 
hampoor, and by all accounts, it is 
completely detroyed and disorgan- 
ized ; it is impossible to form it in- 
to corps again, and it is not pro- 
bable that it ever will be of any ser- 
vice to Dowlut R.ao Scindiah. 

I have directed colonel Steven- 
son to place a garrison in Asseer 
Ghur, and to deliver the districts 
depending upon that fortress to the 
charge of the servants of the sou- 
bah of the Deckan. Your excel- 
lency will observe, that this is the 
last of the possessions of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah in the Deckan ; and 
the operations of the troops will 
ppw be directed against those of the 
rajah of Berar. 

(enclosure, no. ii.) 

Detter from major-general Welles- 
ley to his excellency the gover- 
nor-general, dated camp, Nov* 6, 
1803 . 


My lord, 

I now proceed to give your ex- 
cellency a detailed account of colo- 
nel Stevenson’s operations against 
Asseer Ghur. 

On the 17th of October he ad- 
vanced to Asseer Ghur, and en* 
camped three miles south of the 
fort ; the remains of the enemy’s 
infantry had fled' towards die 
Kerbuddah, on the preceding day, 
in the state in which I reported 
them to be in my letter of the 24th 
of October, and colonel Steven* 
son, therefore, determined to at- 
tack Asseer Ghur. 

On the 1 8th he reconnoitred the 
fort, attended by a squadron of 
cavalry, and the Julien pickets of 
the infantry ; and, having seen a 
favourable opportunity, attacked 
the pettah, and carried it, and 
made a lodgment within one hun- 
dred-and-fifty yards of the lower 
wall of the fort. In the evening 
he reinforced the troops in the 
pettah by a battalion. 

On the 19th all the preparations 
were made for carrying on the 
siege, and two batteries were ready 
to open at two o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 20th ; one to break the 
upper wall, and another, of four 
brass twelve-pounders, to destroy 
the defences of the lower wall. 

On the 18th colonel Stevenson 
had sent a flag of truce to the 
killedar, to summon him to sur- 
render the fort ; to which message 
he did not receive a decided 
answer. 

The communication was conti- 
nued ; but colonel Stevenson did 
not relax his operation against the 
fort, as there was reason to believe 
that the negotiation was carried on 
only to give time to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah to come to its relief. Be- 
fore opening his batteries, colonel 
Stevenson 
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Stevenson apprised the kiUedar of 
the terms on which he should sur- 
render the fort ; which were, that 
the garrison should march out with 
their private property, and be 
allowed to go where they might 
think proper, and that their arrears 
should be paid to the amount of 
twenty thousand rupees. 

After the batteries had opened 
about an hour, a white flag was 
shown from the walls of the fort, 
which was the signal which had 
been agreed upon, in case the 
terms should be accepted : hosta- 
ges were sent down, and an en- 
gagement made, that, the fort 
should be delivered up on the fol- 
lowing morning. It Was accord- 
ingly evacuated $ the garrison car- 
ried off their property in security, 
and received the sum agreed to be 
paid to them. 

Colonel Stevenson mention^, in 
high terms, the conduct of the of- 
ferers and troops under his com- 
mand ; and I cannot omit to take 
this opportunity of expressing to 
your excellency my sense of the 
merits of colonel Stevenson, and of 
the body of troops under his com- 
mand. Upon every occasion I 
have received the most cordial and 
zealous assistance, and the troops 
tinder his command are in the high- 
est state of discipline and order, 
and fit for any service on which 
they can be employed. 

On the I6th, nine officers, four 
seijeants, and one matross, former- 
ly in the service of Dowlut Row 
Scindiah, delivered themselvt s up 
to colonel Stevenson, under your 
excellences proclamation of the 
29th August. 

I have the honour to enclose a 
list of their names, and a copy of 
the order issued by colonel Steven- 
son, to provide for their subsistence. 
Lieutenant Stuart also delivered 
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himself up at Pfconah, in the end 
of the last morfth. I have called 
for accounts of the regulated pay 
and allowances which those person# 
received, in the service of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, which \ shall here- 
after have the honour of trans- 
mitting to your excellency. 

I have the honour to enclose a 
return of the killed and Wounded, of 
the troops under the command of 
colonel Stevenson, during the ope- 
rations against Asseer Ghur. 
Hereafter 1 shall have the honour 
of transmitting a return of the ord- 
nance stores, grain, and other ar- 
ticles, captured in the fort. 

I have the honour to be, 8tc, 

Arthur Wellesley^ 
Camp, Nov. 6, 1808. 

Roll of European* late m the ser-* 
vice of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
who have surrendered them- 
selves to colonel James Steven- 
son. 

Captain John James Dupon, a 
Dutchman ; captain-lieu tenant 

John Mercier, a Frenchman ; en- 
sign Alexander Marrs, an Eng- 
lishman; erisigiTS John Berdard, 
Jookeen Caumbza, John Pa- 
droos, Francis Carriole, Manuel 
Joaza, and Joaza Gartoo, Portu- 
guese ; serjeants Antony Dak 
maid, Joseph Roman, and 
Joseph Antony, ditto. Matron 
John Ammaral, a ditto. A boy, 
name not ascertained, ranked as 
serjeant. 

(Signed) J. Colebrooke, 
Dep. adj. gen. subsid. force. 
Camp at Berhampore, 

Oct. 16, 1803. 

Extract from G. O. by colonel 
James Stevenson, commanding 
the subsidiary force. 

The European officers and ser- 
jeants, who have this day been re- 
' ceived 
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ceived from the service of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, and all Europeans 
who may in future come in from 
the service of that chief, or any 
power confederated with him, are 
to be under the charge of the de- 
puty adjutant-general, who will 
draw pay for them agreeably to 
rates which will be hereafter deter- 
mined. 

(Signed) J. Cocbbrooke, 
Dept. adj. gen. subsid. forces. 
Camp at Berhampore, 

Oct. 16, 1803. 

Extract of a letter from the gover- 
nor in council at Bombay, to the 
secret committee of the court of 
directors of the East- India com- 
pany, dated 3 1st Dec. 1803. 

We Lave not received any ad- 
vices irom the honourable general 
Wellesley, of a later date than the 
3th instant, nor are we iri possession 
of intelligence of the operations of 
die army under his command, of a 
date subsequent to his report to 
us of the victory -obtained on the 
plains of Argaum,on the 29th ult. 
as per duplicate now forwarded 
witn our address to the honourable 
4court of the 12th of December*, 
nor has any private intelligence 
reached from the same quarter for 
these twenty days past, at which 
period the sieg/e of the Hill Fort of 
Gyaul Ghur was about to be en- 
tered on. 

i. 

Extract of a letter from the gover- 
nor in council at Bombay, to the 
court of directors, dated 3d Sept. 
J803. 

Major-general Wellesley having 
commenced his operations against 
the fortress of Ahmednagur, on 
die 8th of August, we had the sa- 
tisfaction to learn that the above- 

• N. B. Neither the address of this date, 
been received at the East-India House. 
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mentioned fortress fell into the 
major-general’s hands on the llth 
following. The achievement of 
tills enterprise w as atteuded with 
the Loss of several brave officer* and 
men, as will appear by the list of 
the former inserted in the margin j; 
but the acquisition of it is of great 
importance, as it is considered, to 
be one of the strongest position* 
in that country : on this ground, 
therefore, general Wellesley has 
for the present taken possession. of 
the forts and districts dependent 
thereon, and placed them under the 
management of captain Graham, 
of the Madras establishment, with 
orders to collect the revenues, and 
to render the resources of that ac- 
quisition as subservient as possible 
to the objects of the campaign. In 
advising of this result, we beg kwm 
to offer to your honourable court 
our congratulations ou tlie distin- 
guished and rapid success winch 
attended the British arms, under 
the direction of the honourable 
major-general Wellesley, in the 
reduction of Ahmednagur : trust- 
ing also that we shall shortly be 
enabled to report an equally fa- 
vourable result with respect to the 
fort of Broach, the measures for 
reducing oF which are now in 
progress. 

Killed — Captain Grant, of the 
78th regiment, .captain Hmnber- 
ston, of ditto, lieutenant Anderso% 
of ditto, lieutenant Planderleath, 
1st battalion of 3d regiment, Ma* 
dras. Wounded — Lieutenant Neil- 
son, of 74th regiment, lieutenant 
Larkins, of 78th ditto. 

Extract of a letter from the gover- 
nor in council at Bombay to the 
court of directors, dated 4th of 
S eptember, 1 803. ’ 

, nor the duplicate above mentioned, has 

Since 
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Since closing out general ad- 
dress under date of the 3d in- 
stant, we have received from lieut.- 
colonel Woodingtoii, the officer 
commanding at Broach, the di- 
spatch of which a copy is enclosed, 
advising of the reductioii of that 
fortress by assault, on the 29th ult; 
an achievement which has been ac- 
complished with a rapidity, energjr, 
and success reflecting the highest 
credit on that respectable officer, 
and on' the officers and men under 
his command. 

To major-general Wellesley, com- 
mander in chief, &c. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that at three p . m . I stormed 
the fort of Broach, and carried it 
with little loss, although the Arabs 
made considerable resistance, par- 
ticularly on our entering die breach. 
The Arabs have suffered very con- 
siderably, and we have taken a 
great many stands of colours. A 
more steep ascent to the breach, and 
of such length, is seldom seen. I 
cannot express myself in sufficient 
terms on the gallantry of the officers 
and men I have the honour to com- 
mand. I shall have the honour to 
address you more fully to-morrow. 
I write this for your early informa- 
tion, immediately after we have got 
possession of the place, which will, 
I hope, be an excuse for haste. I 
have the honour to be, sir, your 
most obedient, servant, 

(Signed) H. Woodington, 

L'ieut.-colonel. 

Broach, 

20th August, 1803. 

To ( colonel Murray, commanding 
* ‘ the forces in the Guzerat. 

Sir, 

In consequence of your commu- 
nication to me last night, that you 
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had not received my official com- 
munication on the surrender of 
Powanghur by capitulation, I have 
the honour to address you again on 
the subject. 

After a breach had been effected 
in the wall of the inner fort, as also 
that another Was almost practica- 
ble in a tower at the angle of the 
outer fort, the garrison offered to 
capitulate on the morning of the . 
17th, oft condition of being pro- 
tected in their persons and private 
property. 

To these terms I agreed, on con- 
dition of immediately taking pos- 
session of the breach in the inner 
wall, with a company of sepoys; 
They, however* tacked other stipu- 
lations to the capitulation, viz. that 
I should agree to pay them the ar- 
rears due from Scinaiah ; and that 
two of the commanders of the Gwi- 
cawar cavalry with me (amounting 
to about 300 horse) should sign the 
agreement. To these latter articles 
I would on no account agree ; and 
it was not until four p. 777 ., when 
they found from our continuing to 
batter that I would admit or no 
delay, that they agreed to the ori- 
ginal terms, which were immediate- 
ly carried into full effect by their 
evacuation of the fort and moun- 
tain, of which we took possession. 

If this had not taken prace, I had 
made the necessary arrangements 
for storming both breaches oil the 
morning of the 18th, and I con- 
ceive that the garrison were intimi- 
dated, from a knowledge that if 
they opposed us on our entering 
the breaches, their communication 
with the upper fort would be cut 
pff, and they had no other way to 
escape than the road which led 
down by our battery. 

Could they have obtained pos- 
session of the upper fort, or Balia 
Killa, at the top of the mountain, 

I am 
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I am inclined to think it utterly im- 
pregnable. 

I have left captain ClifFe, of the , 
engineers, to take a plan and view 
of the forts and works on the moun- 
tain, which, I doubt not, from his 
known abilities, will be ably ex- 
ecuted. 

It is with the greatest pleasure 
that I embrace this opportunity of 
submitting, for your notice, the 
merits, zeal, and great exertions of 
all ranks on this service. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Henry Woodington, 

Lieut.-colonel, &c. 
Baroda, 21st Sept. 1803. 

Fort William, Dec. 25. 

A dispatch, of which the>following 
is a copy* has been this day re- 
ceived by his excellency the most 
noble the govemor-general,from 
the honourable major-general 
Wellesley : 

Camp at Parterly, 
Nov. 30, 1803. 

Mjr lord, 

Having found that the rajah of 
Berar was moving towards his own 
territories, that the body of troops 
he had with him was but small, and 
decreasing in numbers daily, and 
not likely to do much mischief to 
the territories of the soubah of the 
Deckan, I descended the ghauts by 
Rajoora, in order to support and 
cover colonel Stevenson’s opera-, 
tions against Gawilghur, in Berar. 
Colonel Stevenson had equipped 
his corps at Asseer Ghur for the 
siege of that fort, .and had marched 
to JBallapore, where he was joined 
on the 24th by the Brinjarries, and 
other supplies which had been 
saved from the enemy by captain 
Baynes’s affair at Amber ; and he 
marched forward on the 26th. 

Your excellency has been inform- 
* Brother to th< 
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ed, that on the 23d I had consented 
t6 a suspension of hostilities with 
the troops of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
in this quarter and Guzerat. The 
condition on which this agreement 
depended, viz* that Scindiah should 
occupy a position 20 coss to the 
east of Elichpour, had not been car* 
ried into execution ; and Scindiah 
was encamped at ^Sersooly, about 
four miles from the camp of Mun- 
noo Bapoo*, which was at this 
place. The army of the former 
consisted only of cavalry ; that of 
the latter was cavalry, a great 
part, if not the whole, of Ragoiee 
Bhoosla’s regular infantry, atnd a 
large proportion of artillery. In 
the course of the 28th, the vakeels 
from Dowlut Rao Scindiah urgent- 
ly pressed me not to attack these 
troops ; but I informed them re* 
peatedly,that there was no suspen- 
sion of arms with Ragojee Bhoos- 
lah ; and none with Scindiah till he 
should . comply with the terms of 
his agreement ; and that I should 
certainly attack the enendies of the 
company wherever I should find 
them. Colonel Stevenson’s divi- 
sion and mine both marched to this 
place yesterday ; the colonel having 
with great prudence and propriety 
halted on the 28th at Hattee An- 
dojah, to enable me to co-operate 
in the attack of the enemy. We 
found on our arrival that the armies 
of both chiefs had decamped ; and 
I could perceive, from a tower in 
Paterly, a confused mass, about two 
miles beyond Sersooly and Scin- 
diah’s old camp, which I concluded 
to be their armies in march. The 
troops had marched a great di- 
stance on a very hot day, and there- 
fore I did not think it proper to 
pursue them ; but shortly after our 
arrival here, bodies of horse ap- 
peared in ourfi;ont, with which the 
rajah of Berar. 

Mysore 
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Mysore horse skirmished daring 
pari of the day ; and when I went 
put to push forward the picquets 
pf the infantry, to support the My- 
sore cavalry and to take up the 
ground of our encampment, I could 
perceive distinctly a long line of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, re- 
gularly drawn up on the plains of 
Argaum, immediately in front of 
that village,- and about six miles 
from this {dace, at which I intended 
to encamp. Although late in the 
4ay, I immediately determined to 
attack this army. Accordingly I 
~ inarched on in one column, the 
British cavalry leading in a direc- 
tion nearly parallel to that of the 
enemy’s line ; covering the rear and 
left by the Mogul ana Mysore ca- 
valry. The enemy’s infantry and 
guns were in the left of their centre, 
with a body of cavalry on their 
I eft. Scindiah’s army, consisting 
pf one very heavy body of cavalry, 
Was in the right* having upon its 
light a body of Pindarics and other 
light troops. Their line extended 
phova five miles, having in their 
nar the village and extensive gar- 
dens and inclosures of Argaum, in 
their front a plata, which however 
Was much cut by water-courses, 
&c. &c. I formed die army in two 
lines* the. infantry in the first, the 
pavalry in the second, and Support- 
ing the right, and the Mogul and 
Mysore cavalry the left, nearly pa- 
rallel to that- of the enemy, with die 
right rather advanced to press upon 
the enemy’s left. Some litde time 
elapsed- before the lines could be 
jbrmecbowing to a part of the infan- 
try of my division,' which led the 
- column, .having got into some con- 
fusion. When formed, the whole 
advanced in - the greatest order ; the 
74th and 78th regiments were at- 
tacked by a large body (supposed 
t# be. Persians), all of which 
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were destroyed. Scindiah’s cavalry 
charged the 1st battalion of the 6th 
regiment, which was on our - left, 
and were repulsed ; and the whole 
line retired in disorder before our 
troops, leaving in our, hands 3$ 
pieces of cannon, and all their am- 
munition. The British cavalry 
then pursued them for several miles, 
and destroyed great numbers, and 
took many elephants and camels, 
and much baggage. The Mogul 
and Mysore cavalry also pursued 
the fugitives, and did them great 
mischief. Some of the latter are 
still following them; and I have 
sent out this morning all of the My- 
sore, Mogul, and Mahratta cavalry, 
in order to secure as many advan- 
tages from this victory as can be 
gained, and complete the enemy ’s 
confusion. For tne reasons stated 
in the commencement of this letter, 
the action did not begin till late in 
the day, and, unfortunately, suffi- 
cient day-light did not remain to do 
alj that I could have wished ; but 
the cavalry continued their pursuit 
by moon-light, and all the troops 
were under arms till a* late hour iif 
the night. I have the honour to 
enclose a return of our loss in this 
action* The troops conducted 
themselves with their usual brave- 
ry. The 74th and 78th regiments 
had a particular opportunity of di- 
stinguishing themselves, and have 
deserved and received my thanks. 

I am also much indebted to coL 
Stevenson, for the advice and as- 
sistance I received from him ; to? 
the hon. lieutenant-colonel St. Le- 
ger, for the manner in which he lei 
on the British cavalry ; and to lieu- 
tenant-colonels Wallace, Adams, 
(who commanded lieutenant-colo- 
nel Harness’s brigade, the latter 
being absent on account of severe 
indisposition ) , Haliburton, Mac- 
leane, Pogson, and major Huddle- 

stone, 
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stone, who commanded brigades of 
cavalry and infantry ; to major 
Campbell, commanding the 94th 
reg. ; to captain Beauman, com- 
manding the artillery, with the di- 
vision under my immediate com- 
mand; to captain Burke, com- 
manding the artillery with the sub- 
ill sidiary Force ; and to the officers of 
the staff with my division, and be- 
longing to the subsidiary force. I 
have also to inform your excellency, 
that the Mogul cavalry under So- 
labut Khan, and die Mysore caval- 
ry under Bistnapah Pundit, di- 
stinguished themselves. The for- 
mer took a standard from Scin- 
diah’s troops. The Mahratta ca- 
valry were not engaged, as the per- 
son who went to them with orders 
missed his road. Amrut Rao was 
not in the action, as he had en- 
camped some distance in my rear 
oil the 28th, and he could not march 
die whole distance to Paterly yes- 
terday morning ; but he sent for 
orders as soon as he heard that I 
intended to attack, the enemy. I 
propose to march to-mcrrow to- 
wards Gawil-ghur, and I shall lose 
no time in attacking that place. I 
have the honour to be, my lord, 
your excellency’s most obedient and 
faithful humble servant, 

(Signed) Arthur Wellesley. 

Abstract of the killed, wounded, 
and missing. ' 

Thehonourable major-general Wel- 
lesley’s division of the army — 1 3 
Europeans killed, 101 wounded ; 
21 natives killed, 93 wounded, 
and 4 missing. 

The troops composing the subsi- 
diary force — 2 Europeans killed, 
44 wounded, and 2 missing ; 10 
natives killed, 55 wounded., and 
1 missing. 

Officers wounded in the honourable 
major-general Welleslev’s divi- 
* 1804. 


sion of the army— captain J. M. 
Vernon, 2d battalion, 12th regi- 
ment native infantry ; lieutenant 
Langlands, H. M. 74th regiment ; 
and lieutenant A. Turner, 1st 
battalion, 3d regiment native in- 
fantry. 

Officers wounded in the troops 
composing the subsidiary force- 
captains Burke and Darymple, 
of the artillery ; lieutenant Bam- 
by, 6th regiment cavalry ; lieu- 
tenant James Donald, John Ro- 
bertson, and Frederick Cambell, 
of his majesty’s 94th regiment. 

24. Dispatches, of which the follow- 
ing are copies, were this day re- 
ceived by the right honourable 
lord Hobart, one of his majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state, from 
colonel John Fraser, comman- 
dant of the settlement of Goree, 
on the coast of Africa. 

Goree, Africa, Feb. 5, 1804. 

My lord, 

On the 17th of January, about 
noon, a negro arrived from Yoff, 
and reported that a fleet had been 
seen from thence that morning at 
day-light, and appeared to be 
standing for Goree. 

Before two o’clock, vessels were 
seen from the hill behind Cape 
Emanuel ; near four they came 
round the Cape; the squadron, con- 
sisting of one ship carrying a com- 
modore’s pendant, and five armed 
schooners, with pendants, all show- 
ing French colours, and with large 
boats towing after them. 

The commodore fired a gun, and 
hoisted a red flag at his foremast- 
head ; which we have since learnt 
was meant as a signal for us, that 
in case of attack during the night 
no quarter would be given. 

About sun-set the squadron tack- 
ed, and before dark was near the 
anchorage, standing in. 

(D) The 
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The inhabitants having agreed 
to assist in defending the island 
against any attempt that should be 
made from Senegal, and being of 
opinion that the present force was 
of that nature, such measures were 
taken as appeared most likely to 
prevent the enemy from landing 
during the night. All the arms 
that could be procured were ac- 
cordingly issued to the inhabitants, 
who, with the garrison, were sta- 
tioned at the different posts round 
the island. ' 

The moon set at eleven, apd af- 
fairs remained in the situation de- 
scribed until about throe o’clock 
on the 18th when shortly after I 
had returned to the beach battery 
frotn visiting the posts, a fresh 
firing commenced on the east side 
of the island from boats ; at the 
same instant a schooner came In 
sight, standing directly for the 
beach : a strong and well-directed 
fire of great guns and musketry 
was immediately opened upon her, 
and the people on board being 
either wounded or driven below, 
she drifted on shore. 

In the mean time the boats, to 
the number of eight, full of troops, 
had unfortunately effected a land- 
ing on the rocks to the east side of 
the town, where the surf happened 
to be unusually low; and having 
overcome the force which was op- 
posed to them, they had pene- 
trated through the town as far as 
the main guard, of which, after 
being once repulsed, they gained 
possession, making some prisoners. 

The inhabitants having given 
way nearly on all sides ; and the 
enemy being now in such force on 
our right, it appeared advisable to 
form a junction with the soldiers in 
the north point battery, where we 
should retain the command of the 
beach, and be ready to check any 


[April* 

further attempt to land, Until some 
information could be received of, 
the strength and situation of the 
enemy, to enable me to judge what, 
ought to be done. The firing con- 
tinued till town? ds six o’clock ; when 
being yet uncertain what number 
had landed, and in hopes that the 
main guard was the only post held., 
by the enemy, I directed that it 
should be attacked by the soldiers 
I had with me ; which was executed 
with g^eat alacrity, and the post 
carried, wirii considerable loss on 
the part of the enemy ; on our side 
it was less as to numbers, but I lost 
the assistance of a very gallant 
officer, Dr. Heddle, he being shot 
through the breast in the attack, 
when captain Lloyd was itlso slight- 
ly wounded. We now learned that 
the' enemy had possession of the 
hill — where captain Lloyd proposed 
to attack them — a measure I should 
gladly have adopted, but the diy 
beginning to break, we had the 
mortification to see them appear in 
such numbers, as left no room to 
suppose there was any probability 
of success, our force being reduced 
by killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
to about twenty-five soldiers, cap- 
tain Lloyd, lieutenant Christie, and 
myself. At this time the enemy’s 
vessels were standing closer in, ap- 
parently to . land a reinforcement ; 
and the inhabitants, seeing French 
colours on the hill, came to me; 
asking leave to treat. Under these 
circumstances, and exposed to the 
enemy’s fire on all sides, further re- 
sistance appeared vain ; 1 therefore 
felt it my duty to comply with the 
request of the inhabitants, and sent 
an officer with them, proposing 
terms of capitulation for the garri- 
son,. The officer who commande4 
the storming party having been 
killed, the annexed terms were ver- 
bally agreed to with the senior who 
survived. 
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survived, to be communicated to 
the commandant of the squadron : 
until his answer should be received 
firing ceased, and we’ continued to 
occupy the battery. The terms of 
.capitulation being confirmed by the 
commandant, Mahe, the soldiers 
grounded their arms, and the place 
was surrendered. We were in- 
formed, that the enemy’s force con- 
sisted of four schooners, which had 
been fitted out at Cayenne, and sup- 
plied with soldiers for the purpose 
of attacking Goree ; that they had 
touched at Senegal, where they had 
keen furnished with additional boats, 
pilots, a reinforcement of soldiers, 
and another schooner, and where 
they had been joined by the ship, 
which happening to call at Senegal, 
was put in requisition for jthis expe- 
dition : the squadron altogether 
carried upwards of 60 guns, and 
600 men, about 24-0 of whom had 
been landed ; the whole under the 
command of monsieur Mahe, lieu- 
tenant de vaisseau, the commo- 
dore’s pendant having been hoisted 
only while coming in, by the cap- 
tain of the ship, who had held that 
rank in the navy during the late 
war. On the evening of the action 
we had 54 white men, including 
officers ; and although the serjeant- 
major was the cnly one who was 
not able to come upon die batteries, 
when it is considered that several 
of the men, worn out by disease, 
and disabled by accidents, were in- 
capable of making any great exer- 
tions ; that, uncertain where an at- 
tack might be made in the night, 
it was necessary to divide our force 
very much to occupy the different 
postsr— : I hope and trust it will ap- 
pear to our king and to our coun- 
try, that the garrison I had the ho- 
nour to ccmiriancf did not submit 
without discharging its duty like 
British soldiers. 


Captain Lloyd, who has already 
on several occasions been mentioned 
as a deserving officer, both here 
and at Sierra Leone, continues to 
merit very great praise* Dr. Hed- 
die having proposed some time 
back to do- military duty, I gladly 
accepted his olfer, and he has given 
me great assistance : his wound, 
which was at first thought to be 
mortal, having taken a favourable 
turn, I am now happy to think he 
will recover ; and I earnestly wish 
to recommend him to your lord- 
ship’s notice, as distinguished by 
his conduct on this occasion ; and 
also by his attention to his medical 
duties since we came to Africa. 

I have the honour to be, 6cc. 
(Signed) John Fraser. 

Right hon. lord Hobart, & c. 

Our loss consists of 1 drummer, 8 
rank and file, killed ; 2 officers, 8 
rank and file, wounded* — To- 
tal 19. 

Of the enemy, according to the 
most correct accounts I can pro- 
cure, % officers and 40 men killed, 
or since dead ; 2 officers and up- 
wards of 30 men wounded.— 
Total 75. 

TRANSLATION* 

Goree , Africa , Jan . 18, 1804* 

The French being in possession 
of the hill, the squadron being ready 
to land more troops, a considerable 
number of men being killed and 
wounded on both sides, and further 
resistance offering only the pro- 
spect of occasioning an unnecessary 
effusion of blood, the following 
terms of capitulation were agreed 
to ; 

Art. I. The island of Goree, with 
its dependencies, shall be delivered 
up to the French government as it 
now » stands. 

CD 2) II. The 
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II. The British garrison having 
laid down their arms in the north 
battery, which they continue to oc- 
cupy, shall be furnished, without 
delay, with a sufficient vessel as a 
cartel, to carry them to Great Bri- 
tain ; colonel Fraser giving his pa- 
role of honour for himself, his of- 
ficers, and soldiers, not to serve 
during die present war against the 
French republic or its allies, until 
regularly exchanged. 

III. The officers and soldiers 
shall preserve dieir baggage and 
effects, which shall be embarked 
widi them. 

IV. The inhabitants shall retain 
possession of their properties; with- 
out prejudice, however, to any or- 
ders to the contrary which may 
hereafter be given by general Blan- 
chot, commandant and admini- 
strator general of Senegal and its 
dependencies. 

Agreed upon and executed in 
two copies, to be exchanged be- 
tween us, the day and year already 
mentioned. 

(Signed) 

John Fraser, col. African corps. 

Mahe, lieutenant de vaisseau, and 
commanding the division. 

My lord, 

On the 1 8th of January, in the 
evening, the British soldiers w r ere 
embarked on board the French 
squadron, until a cartel should be 
made ready for them. On the 
23d, the officers and soldiers went 
on board a sloop, which was sent 
as a cartel to Senegal, where a 
larger vessel was preparing to carry 
them to England. I am sorry to 
add, that notwithstanding the ar- 
ticles of . capitulation, the inhabi- 


tants, officers, and even soldiers, 
have been shamefully pillaged. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

John Fraser. 

List of the French squadron. — Di- 
vision from Cayenne, having on 
board troops from the 8th demi- 
brigade, and from the Cayenne 
volunteers. — Schooner La Vigie, 
M. Mahe, lieutenant de vaisseau, 
commandant, 2 guns, 14 swivels, 
and 90 men ; schooner La Re- 
nommee, citizen Renaud, 14 guns 
and 87 men; schooner Les Amis, 
citizen Baudrier, 14 guns and 
85 men ; schooner L’Oiseau, 
10 guns and 80 men. — From 
Senegal, with a detachment of 
the 46th brigade, La Rosalie, 
Ducraneau, ensign de vaisseau, 

2 guns and 30 men. — From Ro^ 
chelle, the ship L’Oncle Thomas, 
Papin, cidevant capitaine de 
vaisseau, 20 guns and 230 men. 

Downing^street, April 27* 

A dispatch, of which the following 
is a copy, was this day received 
by the right hon. lord Hobart, 
one of his majesty’s principal se- 
cretaries of state, from captain 
Dickson, commanding his ma- 
jesty’s ship Inconstant : 

His majesty 9 s ship Inconstant , Goree, 
Africa , 1 5th March , 1804. 

My lord, 

I beg leave to acquaint your 
lordship with the recapture of the 
island ofGoree; and I Luve the 
honour to inclose you the articles 
of capitulation*. 

I have appointed captain Wil- 
liam Murray, the senior officer of 
the African corps, commandant of 
Goree,. until his majesty’s pleasure 
is known ; and, as I had not any 


* The substance of the articles cf capitulation, Agreed on between lieutenant Pick - 
ford and citizen Montmayeur, French resident commandant of the island, was, that the 
French should march out with the honours of war ; that the French troops should have 
their baggage, anus, &c. and private property ; and the whole to be sent to Senegal. 

j directions 
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directions relative to the c£rgo of 
the Eagle storeship, I took the li- 
berty to open the letter addressed 
to captain Fraser, from your lord- 
ship, and have given it to captain 
Murray, and ordered him to follow, 
as close as possible, the directions 
contained therein. 

The very ample supply ©f stores 
and provisions this vessel appears 
to have brought out, and the great 
strength of the garrison at present, 
enable me to assure your lordship 
of its perfect security. 

Mr. Charles Pickford, my first 
lieutenant, an intelligent and de- 
serving officer, and whom I beg 
leave to recommend to your lord- 
ship, will have the honour of pre- 
senting this letter. He will be able 
to inform you very fully of every 
particular relative to Goree, and 
its dependencies. 

I hope the arrangement I have 
made will meet your lordship’s ap- 
probation. I have the honour to 
be, See. 

E. S. Dickson. 
Admiralty-ojfict ^ April 24, 1804. 

Copy of a letter from captain Ed- 
ward Sterling Dickson, com- 
mander of his majesty’s ship the 
Inconstant, to William Marsden, 
esq. dated at Goree, March 15. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you, for the information of my 
lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, of the arrival of his majesty’s 
ship under my command, and the 
vessels named in the margin*, off 
- Goree, on the morning of the 7th 
of March ; but conceiving it possi- 
ble that it might be in the posses- 
sion of the enemy, although Eng- 
lish colours were hoisted on the ci- 
tadel, and sentinels clothed in red 
placed on the different batteries, I 


brought-to with the convoy, and 
directed Mr. Charles Pickford, my 
first lieutenant, to proceed on shore 
in the cutter, and, if he found it in 
the hands of the English, to make 
the signal I established for that 
purpose. At sun-set, not any sig- 
nal having been made, nor the ap- 
pearance of the boat J came to an- 
chor with the convoy a little out of 
gun-shot; and deeming it highly 
necessary to gain some information 
with respect to the situation of the 
garrison, I ordered, at ten o’clock 
p. m. three boats, manned and 
armed, under the direction of Mr. 
Runciman, midshipman, to proceed 
into the harbour, and cut out any 
of the vessels he could find ; which 
he did in a gallant manner, by 
bringing out a ship under a heavy 
fire from the ba teries, which sunk 
our cutter and wounded one man. 
From her I learned, that the French 
had been in possession of Goree 
since the 18th of January, and that 
they had three hundred white and 
black troops in the garrison. 

On the 8th instant, at day-light, 
I weighed and stood to the west- 
ward of the? island, to prevent any 
succours being thrown in by sea 
from Senegal ; and on the evening 
of the same day, being determined 
to attack it, having ordered scaling- 
ladders to be made for that pur- 
pose, at nine p. m. anchored, and 
ordered all the boats of the convoy 
to be sent on board the Incon- 
stant ; and after embarking as 
many troops as they could pos- 
sibly stow, I found they would not 
carry a sufficient number to pro- 
mise success: I therefore postponed 
the attack until the arrival of one 
of our convoy, which was in sight, 
standing into the bav, as her three 
boats could carry from thirty to 
forty more men. At day-light in 
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the morning of the 9th instant, we 
were agreeably surprised by seeing 
the English colours hoisted over the 
French; and shortly after I received 
information from lieutenant Pick- 
ford, that the garrison had ca- 
pitulated with him. I instantly 
stood into the harbour with the 
convoy, anchored, and disem- 
barked the troops. Conceiving it 
of importance that his majesty's 
ministers should be made acquaint- 
ed as soon as possible with the re- 
capture of this island, I have pur- 
chased a small brig, and sent my 
first lieutenant, Mr. Charles Pick-, 
ford, an intelligent and deserving 
officer, to England, who will have 
the honour to present my di* 
spatches; and I beg leave to recom- 
mend him in the strongest manner 
to their lordships’ favour. 

1 have appointed captain Wil- 
liam Murray, senior officer of the 
troops, to be commandant of Goree, 
till his majesty's pleasure is known, 
and Mr. William Arnold, master's 
mate, to be lieutenant of the Incon- 
stant, vice Pickford ; and I hop$ it 
will meet their lordships’ approba- 
tion. The moment I can get a 
sufficient supply of water and pro- 
visions landed, and pur the island 
into a proper state of defence, I 
shall proceed and put their lord- 
ships’ orders into execution. I can- 
not conclude my letter without as- 
suring their lordships, that the 
greatest cordiality existed between 
the officers, seamen, and soldiers ; 
and had an attack been found ne- 
cessary, from the handsome man- 
ner they volunteered their services, 
I am persuaded they would have 
done honour to their country. In- 
closed are the articles of capitula- 
tion, and the account of >the ord- 
nance and military stores found in 
the garrison. I have the honour to be, 
E.'S. Dickson, 


[May* 

MAY. 

WEST-INDIA CONVOY. 

Extract of a letter from an officer 
of his majesty’s ship Carytfort, 
dated off Oporto, April 2, 1804. 

“ His majesty’s ships Apollo 
and Carysfort sailed from Cork 
die 26th ult. with a convoy of 67 
sail for the West Indies'; to which 
destination the former ship was di- 
rected to escort them, and the lat- 
ter to a certain latitude. 

“ A gale of wind took place on 
the night we left Cork, and conti- 
nued during the ensuing day ; the 
convoy was, however, kept snug 
and collected, and proceeded with 
a most promising appearance of a 
pleasant passage, until the very 
night of the unforeseen and utter- 
ly unexpected disaster ; a disaster, 
whose occurrences can only be as- 
cribed to the setting of a current to 
the eastward, which carried the 
convoy into the longitude of Opor- 
to, when, by their reckoning (tak- 
ing that of nine in ten ships com- 
posing it), they were more than 
one hundred miles to the westward 
thereof ; trusting to which reckon- 
ing, a course was steered by the 
Apollo (the commodore), and the 
majority of the convoy, calculated 
to clear Cape St. Vincent ; but be- 
tween one and three this morning, 
melancholy to relate the Apollo, 
and fi ve-or-si x-and -twenty of the 
convoy went on shore on and near 
Cape Mondego. Whether all the 
ships are lost, and their crews have 
perished, I cannot inform you; 
but I trust the Almighty will have 
rescued from the waves, and re- 
stored to their families and friends, 
the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the valuable lives, so unexpect- 
edly, I believe I may say unprece-. 
dentedly, shipwrecked. 

« The 
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u The Carysfort having split her 
main and fore top-sails about mid- 
night, in a most violent squall, and 
the wind soon after heading her 
three or four points, wore, in order 
to get her head off shore, about two 
o’clock in the morning ; but, ob- 
serving that the commodore and 
body of the convoy were out of 
"sight, she again stood towards the 
shore till about six o’clock ; when, 
perceiving several scattered ships 
under a -press of sail, with their 
heads to the northward, she again 
were off shore, and about nine 
o’clock hailed one of the convoy, 
‘which with difficulty had cleared 
the land, and reported seeing one 
or two sail on snore. At eleven 
O’clock, the Clarendon, of Bris- 
tol, reported her having seen 26 
sail on shore (mostly dismasted), 
among which she feared was the 
Commodore, the last certain sight 
bf whom she had was about three 
in the morning, then burning false 
fires, blue lights, and firing guns in 
the direction the ships (at day- 
light) were seen on shore. She 
herself very nearly escaped ship- 
wreck, having been actually among 
die breakers, when she most provi- 
dentially wore. The wind still 
continuing dead on shore, strong 
apprehensions were entertained, 
that, as it blew very hard, several 
^ups which escaped in the night 
thust have been driven on shore in 
the course of the day : by carrying 
*11 possible sail they however held 
their course, and, towards evening, 
the wind most providentially shifted 
t© the northward ; which enabled 
the Carysfort to collect 38 f sail, 
wherewith she is now proceeding 
to their place of destination. 

' ' ** I shall forbear making any 
comments on this most lamentable 
event, further than that nothing 
could exceed the zeal and attention 
8 


of captains Dixon and Fanshaw, in 
keeping their convoy together : and 
the promptitude and celerity where- 
with captain Fanshaw collected the 
scattered ships \yhich were saved, 
and proceeded with them towards 
the places of their destination, merits 
unqualified approbation ; and will, 

I am persuaded, receive from the 
owners and underwriters their most 
cordial and justly-due thanks.” 

10. Monday a court martial was 
held on board the Illustrious, in 
the Downs, on the Armourer be- 
longing to the Leda frigate, for 
havmg thrust a red hot iron into 
the left side of a seaman belonging 
to the same ship, which pierced hifc 
heart, and occasioned his death in 
about five minutes after he had re- 
ceived his wound. The armourer fc 
condemned to be hanged at such 
time, and on board such ship, as 
the lords of the admiralty may 
think proper. 

Admiralty -office ^ May 22 . 

Copy of a letter from the right ho- 
nourable lord Keith, K. B. ad- 
miral of the blue, &c. to Wil- 
liam Marsden, es<j. dated at 
Ramsgate, the 20th instant. 

Sir, 

I herewith transmit, for the in- 
formation of their lordships, a let- 
ter which I have this day received 
from commodore sir Sidney Smith, 1 
acquainting me that the enemy’s 
flotilla at Flushing had been push- 
ing out from that port on the 16th 
instant to form a junction with that 
at Ostend ; and that the greatest- 
part of them had succeeded in 
reaching the latter place, notwith- 
standing the vigorous measures that 
were used by the commodore and 
his squadron to resist their pro- 
gress ; a circumstance which is to 
be imputed only to the numerous 
(D 4) dis* 
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disadvantages to which his majesty’s 
ships were subjected in consequence 
of the shallowness of the water, and 
the effect of the enemy’s field-artil- 
lery and their batteries on shore ; 
for the commodore appears to have 
used every practicable exertion to 
defeat the design, and to have been 
very gallantly seconded by all the 
officers serving under his orders. 

I also enclose a list of the killed 
and wounded on this occasion ; and 
have the honour to be, &c. 

Keith. 

Antelope , at anchor off 1 0 steady May 17. 

My lord, 

Information from all quarters, 
and the evident state of readiness in 
which the enemy’s armaments were 
in Hblvoet, Flushing, and Ostend, 
.indicating the probability of a ge- 
neral movement from those ports, 

I reinforced captain Manby, off 
Helvoet, with one ship, and directed 
captain Hancock, of the Cruizer, 
stationed in shore, to combine his 
operations and the Rattler’s with 
the squadron of gun T boats stationed 
off Ostend. 

The Antelope, Penelope, and' 
Aimable, occupied a centrical po- 
sition in sight both of Flushing and 
Ostend, in anxious expectation of 
the enemy’s appearance. Yester- 
day at half-past five a, m. I receiv- 
ed information from captain Han- 
cock, then off Ostend, that the ene- 
my’s flotilla was hauling out of 
that pier, and had already 21 one- 
masted vessels, and one schooner, 
outside in the roads ; and at half- 
past seven the same morning, I had 
the satisfaction to see die Flushing 
flotilla of 59 sail, viz. two ship-rig- 
ged praams, 19 schooners, and 38 
schuyts, steering along shore from 
that port towards Ostend, under- 
circumstances which allowed me 
to hope I should be able to bring 
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them to action. The signal wai 
made to the Cruizer and Rattler of 
an enemy in the E. S. E. to call^ 
their attention from Ostend ; the 
squadron weighed the moment the 
flood made, and allowed of- the 
heavier ships following them over 
the bai>ks : the signals to chase and 
to engage were obeyed with alacri- 
ty, spirit, and judgment, by the ac- 
tive and experienced officers your 
lordship has done me the honour 
to place under my orders. Cap- 
tains Hancock and Mason attacked 
this formidable line with the greatest 
gallantry and address, attaching 
themselves particularly to the two 
praams, both of them of greater force 
than themselves, independent of the 
pross-fire from the schooners and 
schuyts; I sent the Aimable, by 
signal, to support them. The Pe T 
nelope (having an able pilot, Mr. 
Thornton), on signal being made to 
engage, captain Broughton worked 
up to the centre of the enemy’s 
line, as near ;is the shoal water 
would allow, while the Antelope 
went round the Stroom Sand to cut 
the van off from Ostend : unfortu- 
nately our gun-boats were not in 
sight, having, as I have understood 
since, devoted their attention to 
preventing . the Ostend division 
from moving westward. 

The enemy attempted to get 
back to Flushing ; but being ha- 
rassed by the Cruizer and the Rat- 
tler, and the wind coming more 
easterly against them, they wer$ 
obliged to run the gauntlet to west- 
ward, keeping close to the beach, 
under protection of the batteries* 

Having found a passage for the 
Antelope within the Stroom Sand, 
she was enabled to bring her broad- 
side to bear on the headmost 
schooners before they got the length 
of Ostend. The leader struck im- 
mediately, and her crew deserted 

her. 
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her. She was, however, recovered by 
the followers; the artillery from the 
town and camp, and the rowing 
gun-boats from the pier, kept up 
a constant and well directed fire 
for their support : our shot, how- 
ever, which went over the schooners, 
going on shore among the horse ar- 
tillery, interrupted it in a degree : 
still however it was from the shore 
we received the greatest annoyance ; 
for the schooners and schuyts 
crowding along could not bring 
their prow guns to bear without al- 
tering their course tqwards us, 
which they could not .venture ; and 
their side guns, though numerous 
and well served, were very light. 
In this manner the' Penelope and 
Antelope engaged every part of 
their long line from four till eight, 
while the Aimable, Cruizer, and 
Rattler continued to press their rear. 
Since two o’clock the sternmost 
praam struck her colours and ran 
on shore; but the artillery-men 
from the army got on board, and 
she renewed her fire on the Ai- 
mable with the precision of a land 
battery, from which that ship suf- 
fered much : captain Bolton speaks 
much in praise of lieutenant Ma- 
ther, who is wounded. 

Several of the schooners and 
schuyts immediately under the fire 
of the ships were driven on shore 
ip like manner, and recovered by 
the army. At eight, tiie tide fall- 
ing, and leaving us in little more 
water than we drew, we were re- 
luctantly obliged to haul off into 
deeper water, to keep afloat, and 
the enemy’s vessels that were not 
on shore, or too much shattered, 
were thus able to reach Ostend: 
these and the Ostend divisions have 
hauled into the bason. I have an- 
chored in such a position as to 
keep an eye on them ; and 1 shall 
endeavour to close with them again, 
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if they move into deeper water. I 
have to regret, that, from the depth 
of the water in which these vessels 
move, gun-boats alone can act 
against them with effect. Four 
have joined me, and I have sent 
them in to see what they can do 
with the praam that is on shore. I 
have great satisfaction in bearing 
testimony to your lordship of the 
gallant and steady conduct of the 
captains, commanders, officers, sea- 
men and marines under my orders. 

. Captains Hancock and Mason bore 
the brunt of the attack, and. conti- 
nued it for six hours, against a 
great superiority of fire, particular- 
ly from the army on shore, the ho- 
witzer-shells annoying them much. 
These officers deserve tfie highest 
praise I can give them. They 
speak of the conduct of their lieu- 
tenants, officers, and crews, in terms 
of warm panegyric. Messrs. Budd 
and Dalzell, from the Antelope, 
acted in the absence of two lieute- 
nants of those ships. Lieutenants 
Garrery and Patful, commanding 
the Favourite and Stag cutters, did 
their best with their small guns, 
against greater numbers of greater 
calibre. Lieutenant Hillier, of the 
Antelope, gave me all the assurance 
and support on -her quarter-deck 
his ill state of health would permit. 
Lieutenant Stokes, and Mr. Sleaser 
acting lieutenant, directed the 'fire 
on the lower and main decks with 
coolness and precision. It would 
be the highest injustice if I omitted 
to mention the intrepid conduct of 
Mr. Lewis, the master, Mr. Nunn 
and Mr. Webb, pilots, to whose 
steadiness, skill, and attention? par- 
ticularly the former, I shall ever 
feel myself indebted, for having 
brought the Antelope into action 
within the sands, where, certainly, 
the enemy could not expect to be 
met by a ship of her size ; and for 

having 
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having allowed her to continue en- 
gaged with commodore Verheul to 
the last minute it was possible to 
remain in such shoaT water, with a 
falling tide. It is but justice to 
say the enemy's commodore pur- 
sueda steady course, notwithstand- 
ing our fire, and returned it with 
spirit to the last. I could not de- 
tach open boats into the enemy’s 
line to pick up those vessels which 
had struck, and were deserted, 
mixed as they were with those 
still firing. Captain Hancock sent 
me one schuyt that had hauled out 
•of the line and surrendered. She 
had a lieutenant and twenty-three 
•soldiers of the 48th regiment, with 
live Dutch seamen on board. She 
is so useful here I cannot part with 
her yet. Enclose^ is a list of our 
loss, which, though great, is less 
than might be expected, owing to 
die enemy’s directing their fire at 
our masts. The Rattler and the 
Cruizer have of course suffered 
most in the latter respect, but are 
nearly ready for service again. 
The smoke would not allow us to 
see the effect of our shot on the 
enemy; but their loss, considering 
the number of them under our guns 
for so long, must be great in pro- 
portion. We see the mast-heads 
above water, of three of the 
schooners and one of the schuyts 
which were sunk. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. Sidney Smith. 

The, right bon. lord Keith , K. B. 
commander in chief y &c.&c. 

Return of killed and wounded on 
board his majesty’s ships and 
vessels under the orders of com- 
modore sir William Sidney Smith, 
knt. &c. in action with the ene- 
my's flotilla on its passage from 
Flushing to Ostend, May 16, 
1804. 
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Antelope — Two seamen and onb 
private marine wounded. 

Pcnel epe — Three seamen killed, 
and four seamen wounded. 
Aimable — Mr. Christie, master- 
mate, Mr. Johnson, midshipman, 
four seamen, and one boy killed ; 
lieutenant W. Mather, Mr. Sha- 
well,i purser, Mr. Conner, mid- 
shipman, and eleven seamen, 
wounded. 

Cruizer — One seaman killed ; Mr. 
George Ellis, clerk, and three 
seamen, wmmded. 

Rattler — Two seamen killed, and 
five seamen wounded. 

Total — Two petty officers, ten 
seamen, and one boy killed ; 
one lieutenant, one purser, four 
petty officers, twenty-five sea- 
men, and one private marine 
wounded. 

(Signed) W. Si&ney Smith. 

JUNE. 

A dm irah ty -office, June 2. x 

Copy of a letter from sir John Thos. 
Duckworth, K. B. vice-admiral 
of the blue, See. to William Mars- 
den, esq. dated Port Royal, Ja- 
maica, the 2d of April, 1804. 

Sir, ^ ^ } 

For the information of the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, I 
send you herewith a letter recently 
received from captain Roberts, of 
the Snake, commanding a small 
force stationed at New Providence. 
I have the honour to be, Sec. 

J. T. Duckworth. 

His majesty* s shop Snake, Salt Key y 
March 18. 

Sir, 

This moment has arrived his 
majesty’s sloop Lilly, capt. Lyall, 
from Bermuda, who has brought 
with him the Batavian republic 
schooner Draak, commanded by a 
lieutenant of frigate, captured on 

the 
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the 1st instant. She mounts four 4- 
and one 3-pounders and 50 men ; 
6even weeks from Curacoa, and 
had taken nothing. 

I have the honour to he, &c. 

W. Roberts. 

Copy of another letter from rear- 
admiral Duckworth, dated Port 
Royal, April 7, 1804 
, Sir, 

I transmit for the information of 
the lords commissioners of the ad- 
miralty, an account of French ves- 
sels captured and destroyed by his 
majesty's squadron under my com- 
mand since the return of the 10th 
ult. I am, &c. 

J. T. Duckworth. 
List of ships and vessels captured 
and destroyed by the squadron 
under the command of rear-ad- 
miral sir J. T. Duckworth, K. B. 
Jamaica. 

French national transport L’Argo, 
of 6 guns and 50 men* com- 
manded by a lieutenant de vais- 
seau, in ballast; captured by 
the Racoon, captain Gordon, 
March 16, 1804. — B. Water- 
house and Co. agents. 

French felucca privateer L’Hiron- 
delle, of 3 guns and 44 men; 
captured by the Stork, captain 
Le Geyt, off Cape Nicola Mole; 
March 30, 1804: same agents. 
French felucca privateer L’ A ven- 
ture, of 1 gun and 28 men; cap- 
tured by the Racoon off Great 
Henage, April 5, 1804: same 
agents. 

Felucca privateer Le Cazar, of 1 
gun, 46 men, and 18 tons, from 
St. Jago de Cuba; captured by 
the Fortunee : same date, and the 
same agents. 

A French privateer, of 2 guns and 
17 men, destroyed by his majes- 
ty’s ship Blanche. 

(Signed) J. T. Duckworth. 
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His majesty 1 s sloop Racoon, off New 
Providence, March 19. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that on Friday, 16th, . in la*. 86 
deg. 51 min. W. long. 80 deg. 21 
min. N. I captured the French na- 
tional transport L’Argo, mounting 
six guns, commanded by Thomas 
Du§sniel, enseigne de vaisseau, with 
50 troops and 20 officers and sea*- 
men, 22 days from New Orleans, 
bound to France. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

H. Gordon. 

His majesty's shop Racoon, Port 
Royal, April 5. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that on Tuesday, April 3, I cap- 
tured off the Great Heneaga, after 
a few hours chase, the French fe- 
lucca privateer L’A venture, com- 
manded by Jean Baptiste Gay, 
manned with 28 men, mounting 
one gun and two swivels, seven 
days out of St. Jago, her first 
cruise, and bad not taken any thing. 
And on Wednesday, the 4th, re£ 
captured the American schooner 
Elizabeth, laden with coffee. 

I have, &c. H. Gordon. ’ 

Admiralty-office, June 12. 

Copy of a letter from capt. Camp- 
bell, to the hon. William Corn- 
wallis, admiral of the white, &c. 

His majesty's sloop Doris, off Point 
du Raze, 10 tb March . 

Sir, 

I beg leave to inform you of my 
having taken and destroyed the 
French gun-boat No. 351, of the 
second class, carrying one eighteen 
pounder and 30 men, being one of 
a small convoy from Quimper td 
Brest, ultimately to Boulogne, la- 
den with ammunition, provisions, 
&c.; the rest escaped into Hodi- 

erne, 
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erne, owing to my having sprung 
the main top-mast, and split the 
sail, in chase. 

I have the honour to be, See* 

Pat. Campbell. 
The bon. admiral Cornwallis , & c. 

His majesty s ship Doris, off Point 
du Raze, April ;30. 

Sir, 

Having observed, on the clear- 
mg up of a fog, a number of gun- 
brigs, boats, and chasse-marees, an- 
chored at the entrance of Hodierne 
harbour ; I stood in at night, and 
anchored as near as I could to pro- 
tect the boats which were dispatch- 
ed under the orders of lieutenant 
Anderfcon, who succeeded in bring- 
ing cut the gun-boat No. 360, of 
the second class, carrying one eigh- 
teen pounder and 30 men; but 
'owing to a rapkj and heavy surf, 
which broke at the harbour’s 
mouth, as well as their being pro- 
tected by strong batteries, prevent- 
ed his being more successful. 

I am, &c. 

Pat. Campbell. 
The hon. admiral Cornwallis , CSfc. 

13. Mrs. Siddons has for nearly 
these two months past been extreme- 
ly annoyed by the innumerable appli- 
cations by letters, as well as personal 
addresses, of a young gentleman. 
He began with writing letters to 
her, informing her of the strong 
affection and love he had for her 
person, to which, of course, she 
paid no attention. In consequence 
of which he paid daily visits at her 
house in Marlborough-street, tQ see 
her ; but the servants had instruc- 
tions not to admit him. He conti- 
nued, however, to write letters to 
her ; but Mrs. S. did not answer 
them till he informed her he had 
something of the upnost import- 
ance to communicate, and earnest- 
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ly requested an interview. To 
which Mrs. S. replied, she must 
decline a private interview with a 
gentleman she had not any know- 
ledge of ; and if he had any thing 
to communicate, she begged he 
would do it to either of her bro- 
thers, or her son. But this had no 
effect upon him, and he continued 
his troublesome applications, both 
by letters as well as personal ob- 
trusions, till his behaviour became 
unbearable ; as, when the street-door 
was opened to him, he would not 
take a denial, and insisted upon 
waiting to see Mrs. S., and the ser- 
vants had great difficulty in forcing 
him away. 

Mr. Kemble, in consequence, ap- 
plied to Mr. Graham, the magis- 
trate at the Public-office, Bow- 
street, to know how to act. Mr. G. 
advised, that when he called again 
the servant should behave kindly, 
and say, Mrs. Siddons had agreed 
to see him, and fix upon a time for* 
him to call and see her, 1 which was 
agreed to. On Monday evening 
he called, when the servant inform- 
ed him Mrs. & had agreed to see 
him, and appointed ten o’clock yes- 
terday morning for the interview ; 
which Mr. Graham being informed 
of, he sent Adkins, one of the offi- 
cers belonging to Bow* street, to be 
in waiting, to take him into cus- 
tody ; Mr. Kemble likewise at- 
tended with the officer. — At the 
appointed time the gentleman ar- 
rived; and on his insisting upon 
seeing Mrs. Siddons, the officer 
took him into custody, and they, 
accompanied by Mr. Kemble, went 
to the Public-office, Bow-street, 
where he underwent a long private 
examination before Mr. Bond and 
sir W. Parsons. The result of 
which was, after the magistrates, 
as well as Mr. Kemble, had pointed 
out to him the folly of his conduct 
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in making advances of love to a 
married woman, he was liberated, 
on his promising not to be trouble- 
some any more to Mrs. Siddons. 
He proves to be a native of Ire- 
land, and is a student of Lincoln’s* 
inn, about 23 years of age. 

i 

Admiralty -office y June 26, 1804. 

Extract of a letter from vice-admi- 
ral Rainier, commander in chief 
. of his majesty’s ships and vessels 
in the East Indies, to the secre- 
tary of the admiralty, dated on 
board the Trident, in Bombay 
harbour, 24th January, 1804. 

The Albion and Sceptre captured 
the Clarisse French privateer, of 
twelve guns and 157 men, on the 
21st of December, in latitude 1 deg. 
18 min. south, and longitude 95 
deg. 20 min. east. The Clarisse 
sailed from the Isle of France the 
24th November, victualled for six 
months, to cruize in the bay of 
Bengal; she had not made any 
capture. 

COURT OF king’s BENCH, 

June 28. 

Donay executor of Donay v. Sir E. 

Bayntony sheriff of Wiltshire . 

Mr. Garrow stated, that this was 
an action for a false return against 
the sheriff of Wiltshire; who had 
returned that there were no goods 
at Wardour castle belonging to 
lord Arundel, by which he could 
levy the debt of the plaintiff. Mrs. 
Donay, the plaintiff, he said, con- 
ceiving that lord Arundel was bet- 
ter security than the bank of Eng- 
land, had lent to his lordship al- 
most all the money she had in the 
world; but finding that she could 
not get repaid, nor the interest, she 
had brought her action, and re- 
covered judgment. This was fol- 


lowed by an execution, which was 
sent to his lordship’s magnificent 
seat at Wardour Castle, in Wilt- 
shire ; but instead of the sheriff le- 
vying the goods, he had returned 
that his lordship had no goods 
there which could be taken in ex- 
ecution. In short, it appeared that 
all the furniture from the state bed 
to the frying-fan were vested in 
trustees ; and that his lordship had 
only the company of them and not 
the property in them. All this 
was done by order, bearing the 
date of 1800, which recited that 
lady Arundel, whose estates were 
settled upon herself, had agreed 
that 12,000 /. ; should be raised upon 
her estates in Shropshire, to pay. 
such of his lordship’s creditors as 
he should appoint ; the goods and 
furniture of Wardour Castle to be 
vested in trustees, as a security for 
die 12,000/. and in default of such 
appointment, the money was to 
vest in her ladyship, or in her re- 
presentatives, who were the trus- 
tees themselves, viz. Mr. E. Arun- 
del and lord Clifford, who had mar- 
ried the two daughters of lord 
Arundel. 

Mr. Garrow commented at con- 
siderable lengdi on this deed, which 
he insisted was a mere fraudulent 
conveyance, intended to cheat the 
claims of legal creditors. 

The original judgment in Donay 
and lord Arundel was .put in, by ’ 
which it appeared that the plain- 
tiff' moved 2,4007. and 42/. costs. 
The sheriff’s return to the fen fa- 
cias was next read, which returned 
that the defendant had only 2404 
which could be levied. 

The defence to this case was, 
that the whole furniture of War- 
dour Castle was vested in lord 
Clifford and Mr. Everett Arundel, 
by deed, as trustees for lady 
Arundel, in consequence of 12,000/. 
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being raised on her estates to pay 
his lordship’s debts. It also ap- 
peared, on cross examination of the 
steward and attorney of his lord- 
ship, that these deeds were ’kept se- 
cret, and never executed until his 
lordship came to be pressed by his 
creditors ; nor did it appear that 
the 12,000/. had ever been raised 
or paid to creditors. A great va- 
riety of voluminous conveyances 
were read, to support the defend- 
ant’s case. 

Mr. Garrow, in reply, comment- 
ed with great asperity on the whole 
of the defendant’s case, and charac- 
terised it as a most foul, corrupt, 
and stinking fraud, to defeat credi- 
tors of their just demands. 

Lord Ellenborough, in his sum- 
ming up to the jury, left the ques- 
tion to them on this short ground, 
whether the conveyance to the 
trustees was bond jide> or meant in 
fraud of creditors. 

The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, thereby affirming the deed 
of trust was fraudulent. 

• ' JUNE 29 . 

S, Parke v. T. Newby. 

This cause was under very sin- 
gular circumstances. Both the 
plaintiff and defendant are huck- 
sters in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham, and the material facts 
in evidence were these :• The plain- 
tiff was walking in a lane in his 
own neighbourhood, when he heard 
two men rushing up to. him. Hav- 
ing been lately robbed, he was 
fearful, and passed over a gate to 
avoid them. He presently over- 
heard his pursuers say, “ D — n 
him, there he is ! ” They instant- 
ly leaped over the hedge, seized 
him by the arm, and dragged him 
to Mrs. Rock’s public-house, at the 
rign of the Crown, in Great Charles- 
street, Birmingham ; there they - 
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charged the plaintiff with an at- 
tempt to rob them, and insisted 
upon his being stripped* naked, that 
they might draw forth the property 
he had concealed. Mrs. Whitaker, 
a friend of the plaintiff, happened 
to be present. It was in vain that 
these men desired her to retire, 
while they exposed their captive to 
this critical examination. The 
woman said he was a friend of 
hers, and a very honest man; and 
she would see justice done him* 
They found nothing- upon him 
which could excite suspicion, and 
he was m the sequel set at liberty. 
The plaintiff so maltreated was of 
the age of 72. He felt it necessary, 
in order to redeem his character, 
to bring an action for false impri- 
sonment against each of these per- 
sons in the hundred court. One of 
the men was the nephew of th e 
present defendant. In order to 
rescue his relation from this em-» 
barrassment, the defendant at 
first entreated the plaintiff to 
make up the affair ; but finding 
the latter was determined, he 
threatened that the two men, who 
had before charged him with the 
robbery, should next swear to his 
having been guilty of an unnatural* 
crime. This was sufficient to inti- 
midate a much younger and more 
courageous man than the plaintiff. 
His resolution, however, rose with 
the difficulty and danger of his si- 
tuation ; .and although a man had 
been tried, convicted, and executed 
at the preceding assizes on the 
same charge*, he took the daring 
resolution to rerist this nefarious at- 
tempt on his character and life. 
On the 29th of July last th ©defend- 
ant again endeavoured to persuade 
the plaintiff to suspend the actions ; 
and on finding him unmoved, either 
by solicitation or menace, the plain- 
tiff was.taken up on the foul charge, : 

and 
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and on the 1st of August last he 
was conducted from his dungeon 
before Mr. Rix, one of the magis- 
trates for the county of Warwick. 
When he arrived, he met one of the 
men by whom he was before mo- 
lested, and agaiAst whom he had 
commenced an action. The name 
of tli is man was Sadler, and it was 
contrived that he and his wife 
should make this horrid accusation* 
The man had given his evidence, 
and the matter was to be confirmed 
by the wife, when it occurred to 
Mr. Paris, a reverend gentleman 
present, that die whole was an 
atrocious conspiracy. He there- 
fore humanely interposed, and en- 
treated that the accuser might be 
detained until his accomplice should 
be produced. The magistrate com- 
plied ; the woman was sent for, 
and contradicted the testimony of 
her husband in every particular, al- 
though he had deposed that she 
was in company with him, and was 
witness to the whole transaction. 
It is needless to say, the plaintiff 
was discharged. The defendant 
had sustained so principal a part in 
this last scene, that he was under 
the most serious apprehensions for 
his own safety, and he had already 
become acquainted with the firm 
character of the plaintiff. If he 
were brought before a jury, and 
his flagitious conduct were exposed 
in its true colours, not only the 
honest indignation, but the dispas- 
sionate judgment of twelve un- 
biassed men, in an action for da- 
mages, would sweep away the 
whole of his property, and consign 
him for life to a gaol. In this si- 
tuation he signed a bond to the 
plaintiff for 5000/. payable in six 
months $ to obtain payment of 
which this action was brought. 

Mr. JErskine stated the particu- 
lars to the court and jury. He 


said, the charge for which this bopd 
was intended as a remuneration 
was such as would leave his client's 
name “ to stink for ever in the nos- 
trils of mankind and he added,, 
so great was the affliction of Sadler, 
that the pangs of conscience had 
occasioned insanity. He then call- 
ed Mr. Fallows and his sister, who 
deposed to the signature to the 
bond to which they were witnesses. 
They also detailed the conversa- 
tion which passed at the time, indi- 
cating that die defendant was per- 
fectly compos mentis, and acquaint- 
ed with the contents of the instru- 
ment. 

Messrs. Gibbs and Parke, for die 
defendant, contended, that die tes- 
timony of Fallows was untrue, 
from its inconsistency ; and they 
brought forward many witnesses to 
destroy the credibility of the evi- 
dence for the plaintiff, from the 
character of the deponent. 

Lord EUenborough drew the' 
attention of die jury to all the ma- 
terial points of the cause ; dilated 
on the credence to which Fallows 
was entitled ; and concluded with 
saying that .the determination of the 
jury would be wholly governed by 
their opinion, if the bond was or 
was not fraudulently obtained.— 
Verdict for the defendant. 

COURT OF EXCHEQUER, 

June i 29 . 

Admiral Berkeley v. Whiting Zy others . 

This Was an action for a libel on 
the character of admiral Berkeley, 
which appeared in a weekly paper, 
called The Royal Standard. 

Mr. Erskine stated the plaintiff's 
case with great energy and elo- 
quence. He dwelt on the value of 
character, and the honest pride 
which an honourable man must 
necessarily feel in the ppssession 

and 
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and preservation of it. Those who 
disregard it are generally negligent 
of the means of acquiring it. Ta- 
citus, one of the most enlightened 
judges of human nature that ever 
wrote, observes, that they who de- 
spise fame despise the virtues which 
bestow it.— — “ Contempt ore r fame 
tontemnunt •virtutes The libel in 
question was gross and malignant, 
written with a view to divest this 
gallant officer of those qualities 
which are most essential to a naval 
or military character. It was sign- 
ed an “ Old Sailor, ° and described 
admiral Berkeley as a shy cock — as a 
follower of the dastardly maxim so 
pointedly set forth in Butler’s hu- 
mourous poem of Hudibras — 

u He who fights and runs away 

“ May live to fight another day $ 

“ But he that is in battle slain 

u Can never live to fight again.’ * 

And the infamous publication 
charged him with a particular act 
of cowardice on the glorious I st of 
June ; when, as it stated, he went 
below, merely because he got a 
bloody nose by one block (his head) 
happening to knock against an- 
other. 

The libel having been ascertain- 
ed to have been published by the 
defendants, 

Captain John Monkton, of the 
royal navy, was exaipined for the 
plaintiff, and stated, that he was 
first lieutenant on board the Marl- 
borough, when she was under the 
command of captain Berkeley, in 
the engagement of the 1 st cf 
June 1794* : he in his situation as 
first officer "on the quarter-deck, 
had an opportunity of observing 
the behaviour of the plaintiff, who 
on no occasion during the action 
appeared to be deficient in courage, 
coolness, or ability, but conducted 
himself like a British officer. The 
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witness produced minutes made 
during the proceedings of the ship 
and fleet in the engagement, and 
read part of them to the court ; by 
which it appeared, that on the 1st of 
June the signal was made by lord 
Howe, on board the Queen Char- 
lotte, for the Marlborough and De- 
fence to bear down on the enemy’s 
line ; in compliance with which, 
the plaintiff conducted his ship to- 
wards the enemy, and with great 
precaution ordered the crew not to 
fire until close to the ships which 
they had to engage : his orders be- 
ing obeyed, they did not engage 
till between the stem of one French- 
man and die head of another, when 
the Marlborough raked both, and 
threw the French line into the great- 
est confusion ; she then dropped to 
leeward of the enemy, and was en- 
gaged by an 84* gun ship on the lar- 
board bow, and a large ship on the 
starboard quarter, after having 
forced two'ships to strike to her. By 
tliis unequal contest, and being se- 
parated from the British fleet, which 
was then to windward, she was 
totally dismasted, had upwards of 
thirty men killed, and a hundred 
wounded. The plaintiff fought on 
the quarter-deck the greater part 
of the engagement, and received a 
violent contusion on his forehead 
by a splinter shot ; in consequence 
of which, by the advice of his of- 
ficers, he went down* in the cock- 
pit to have his wound dressed, after 
giving his sword and the command 
of the ship to the witness, his first 
lieutenant, during the plaintiff’s ab- 
sence, who remained with the sur- 
geon. The ship was reduced to 
the most shattered condition ; her 
stem was shot away ; her bowsprit, 
masts, and. the last of her colours. 
At the same time, Le Montagne, a 
French ship mounting one hundred . 
and thirty guns on four decks, was 
bearing 
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bearing dewn to sink the Marl- 
borough, but was cut off by the 
Royal George. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the witness kept the 
command during the plaintiff’s ill- 
ness, who appeared to have been 
dangerously wounded. There was 
hot the smallest want of courage 
to be imputed to the plaintiff, and 
the witness saw that he behaved 
like a brave British officer. 

Mr. Romney, the surgeon of the 
Marlborough on the 1st of June 
1794, proved that he dressed die 
wound which admiral Berkeley had 
received in that action ; that as 
soon as it was dressed the admiral 
(then captain Berkeley] attempted 
togo upon deck, but Fainted on the 
cockpit stairs, and continued for 
a long time ifl a state of insensi- 
bility. From the wound itself, 
* and all the symptoms attending it, 
he was convinced that there was a 
serious concussion of the brain, 
which made it absolutely impossible 
for captain Berkeley to have re- 
mained upon the quarter-deck. 

Mr. Forbes was a surgeon resi- 
dent in London, and visited the 
plaintiff about the latter end of 
July; he had seen the wound in 
his forehead, which had partly ex- 
foliated the skull ; he was con- 
vinced that such a wound must 
have been attended with such a 
coucussion of the brain as would 
render it impossible for him to re- 
main on the quarter-deck as com- 
mander of the ship. He should 
have judged, from the appearance 
of the wound, that it must have 
.produced insensibility and stupor 
almost immediately. 

Admiral Duncan gave the plain- 
tiff a most excellent character for 
officer-like conduct. 

Lord Hood and earl St. Vin- 
cent attended for the same purpose. 

The chief baron and the jury, 

1804. 
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however, expressed their entire sa- 
tisfaction with the testimony of the 
gallant admiral, and dispensed witli 
examining more evidence. 

Mr. Dallas, for the defendants; 
made a very long and able address 
to the jury in mitigation of da- 
mages ; he described the libel to 
have been sent to the defendants in 
an anonymous letter, and from 
want of taution, and without any 
design fo injure the reputation and 
honour of the gallant admiral, it* 
had been published. The unfortunate 
men, he observed, who had been 
employed merely as mechanics, 
namely, the printer and publisher, 
ought, in justice, to, be excluded 
from the quantum of daihages, as 
they had acted under the orders of 
Congreve, the editor. 

Mr. Dauncy fallowed on the 
defence, with arguments extenua- 
ting the defendant’s conduct. 

The lord chief baron observed, 
no defence had been made ; and, 
having censured the publication of 
the libel, from its evil tendency, 
directed the jury to give such da- 
mages as they adjudged commen- 
surate to the injury it produced. 

Verdict for the plaintiff, One 
thousand pounds damages. 

JULY. 

1 1 . Last night at eleven o’clock, 
a most alarming fire broke out 
at Gandon’s cooperage, Geerge- 
yard, Whitechapel, which entirely 
consumed the premises in die space 
of twenty minutes. The conflagra- 
tion was so great at the commence- 
ment, that the people who inha- 
bited the contiguous houses fled 
raked into the street. The ware- 
houses of Messrs. Samlin and Co P 
had a narrow escape, the front of 
the windows being at one time in a 
blaze, which was in time fortu- 
(E) natdv 
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nately extinguished by a plentiful 
supply of \yater. This is the fourth 
time, within these few years, these 
premises have been burnt. 

COURT OF KIND’S BENCH, 

July 12. 

t Kensington v. Fenton. 

This was an action of ejectment, 
to recover the possession of several 
houses in Bartholomew-close. 

Mr. Gibbs stated, that the plain- 
tiff was the eldest son of the late 
lord Kensington, whose name was 
William Edwards, and who was 
tenant for life of estates left him by 
his brother, with remainder to the 
plaintiff in tail. A power had been 
iven to the late lord Kensington, 
y his brother’s will, to grant leases 
for 99 years, upon three lives, re- 
serving the best improved rent. 
By virtue of that power, he hacf 
granted a lease of several mes- 
suages in Cloth-fair, near Smith- 
field, to a Mr. Champion, one of 
which was rented by the defendant. 
The object of this action was to 
vacate that lease, on tire ground of 
the rent reserved being inadequate 
to the annual value of the premises 
at tire time the lease was granted, 
which was in 1784. Tire lease 
in question was renewable oh the 
death of any one of the lives, with- 
out a fine. This was also a ground 
of forfeiture. It had been once re- 
newed by the late lord, who, it was 
srrpposed, had taken a fine, though 
lire fact did not appear upon the 
face of the lease. The rent re- 
served was only II/. though the 
premises were worth three times 
that slum He should prove these 
facts, and the verdict of the jury 
must necessarily be in his favour. 

Several witnesses were called, 
who gave their opinions as to the 
Value of the houses in the year 
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1784. Some describtd them as 
worth 27/. a year, and others 23/. ; 
but it appeared that then* informa- 
tion on. the subject was extremely 
vague and incorrect. The houses 
at the time of the demise were in 
a very dilapidated , state, and had, 
at a very considerate expense, 
been altered and repaired by the 
lessee. 

Lord Ellenborough, after the 
examination of each witness, inti* 
mated his opinion, that their testi* 
mony fell very short of proving 
that the late lord had made an im- 
provident bargain with his tenant. 

There were three other actions 
which depended on the verdict in 
the present one. 

Mr. Erskine, in the course of a 
very* eloquent address to the jury 
for the defendant, regretted that 
the present lord Kensington was 
not in court, to witness the dis- 
graceful scene which his agents 
were exhibiting in his name. 'That 
young nobleman, whose gay and 
fashionable pursuits precluded his 
attention to the concerns of his for- 
tune, would doubtless have been 
ashamed of having occupied the 
time of the’ court and jury, and 
woukl instantly have consented to a 
nonsuit. He was a young man re- 
cently come to the possession of a 
patrimony adequate to support, 
with splendour, any title his ma- 
jesty could bestow on a subject; it 
was therefore placing him in a 
most invidious point of view, to ad- 
vise him to appear in a court of. 
justice, for the mean and unworthy 
urpose of grinding and oppressing 
is tenants, who had derived their 
titles from his father. It was a de^ 
gradation of his own character, an 
insult to the shade of the deceased 
lord, and a proof of the want of 
filial piety, to attempt, by litigious 
objections, to set aside acts recog- 
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xmed by his parent. The defen- 
dant’s landlord had, on the faith 
of the late lord Kensington, ex* 
pended upwards of 12001. in re* 
pairing these premises, which Were 
in a low neighbourhood, and, at the 
time he took them, in a most ruin- 
mis condition. It was an indication 
of an avaricious disposition on the 
part of the plaintiff, to wish to an- 
ticipate the enjoyment of his rever- 
»ion, and, wallowing in Wealth as he 
was, to desire to have in his posses- 
sion the produce of all the money 
laidout on the assurance of his fa- 
therstitle. The learned counsel, 
after a variety of very severe and 
pointed remarks, trusted that the 
jury would, by their verdict, ex- 
press their indignation at this ac- 
tion, Which was only the first of a 
series of others that stood ready for 
trial. 

Lord Ellenborough thought the 
late lord had, under all the circum- 
stances, obtained the best improved 
rent he had a right to expect, and 
had acted with due regard to the 
interest of the reversioner. 

The jury, without a moment’s 
hesitation, returned a verdict for 
the defendant. 

17. A most melancholy accident 
happened yesterday by the falling 
in of two houses in Dunk-street, 
near Great Garden-street, Mile- 
End New Town. Both these 
houses were let out to poor people 
with small families : in the first 
house were five families besides 
lodgers, and in the second about 
the same number. It is but justice 
to say, that the surveyor of the di- 
strict, as well as the landlord of the 
premises, gave notice to the inhabi- 
• tants, some Weeks ago, to quit, as 
' their lives were not thought safe ; 
and on Monday several of the psor 
sufferers, jn consequence of that 
advice, locked out for dwellings to 


remove to, but, failing of success, 
were under the necessity of remain- 
ing where they were. As soon as 
the neighbours were recovered from 
the alarm whith so dismal an acci- 
dent occasioned, they set to work 
to clear away the rubbish, with the 
laudable intention of saving as 
many lives as possible. A person 
of the name of Richards was the 
first who relieved some of the un- 
fortunate sufferers from their dread- 
ful situation. The confusion of 
cries under the ruins rendered it 
almost impossible * at first to dis- 
cern the exact spot where they lay. 
At length he found one Royston, 
his wife, and son, who had occu- 
pied a room up two pair of stairs? 
they Were all much bruised, and 
were sent immediately to the Lon- 
don Hospital. Next he found four 
children, two of whom were seri- 
ously injured, and were sent to the 
same hospital 5 die other two had 
the good fortune to be screened 
from the ruins by a piece of tim- 
ber, and escaped unhurt % they 
were sent to Mile-End workhouse 
to be taken care of. On searching 
further, Richards foufnd a female 
child, about nine months old, be- 
tween two pieces of timber, unhurt; 
the little innocent was lying on its 
back, playing with its clothes, un- 
conscious of any danger. She 
greeted her deliverers with a smile ; 
and was sent after the others to the 
workhouse. Further assistance ar- 
riving, the search was continued 
with great ardour: a man, named 
Box, nis wife, and three children, 
were traced by their cries to the 
cellar, when they were dragged 
from the window unhurt* It -ap- 
pears that this family had occupied 
the ground-door, ana had fled into 
the cellar for safety, on first hear- 
ing the crash. 'Two old women 
were found, one of the age of 90, 
(E 2) and 
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and the other 80 v they occupied 
a back room up two pair of stairs. 
The former had been confined to 
her bed seven months ; neither of 
them received the least injury, and 
were sent to the workhouse. 

The most distressing part of this 
spectacle was a poor woman, who 
had lairt-in on Sunday last: both 
herself and child were materially 
injured. The alarm of the woman 
was so great, that her death was 
the consequence. 

Before nine o'clock such exertion 
had been used, that the whole of 
the persons were found who it 
was supposed were missing ; and, 
however miraculous it may appear, 
not one of them -was found dead ; 
.very few had their limbs broken. 
A widow and her daughter, who 
dwelt in a back room up two pair 
of stairs, were among those most 
hurt ; also a man and his wife*who 
occupied a garret. When the ac- 
cident happened, nearly all the peo- 
ple w ere in bed : consequently when 
they were taken from the ruins they 
were entirely naked, and had not a 
rag to put on except what they ob- 
tained from the humanity of the 
neighbours. 

Out of the 35 persons who w T ere 
found, 14 only were sent to the 
hospital ; some few who were not 
dangerously hurt, and had friends, 
wished to be carried to them : those 
not so fortunate were lodged at the 
workhouse. It was a lucky cir- 
cumstance that the party-wall be- 
tween the two houses did not give 
way, or many persons must inevi- 
tably have perished. 

CAMP, EAST BOURN. 

* 18. This morning, about nine 

o’clock, whilst the troops were per- 
forming their accustomed exercise 
on the right >of the lines, an alarm- 
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ing fire broke out in the centre of 
the camp, which brought about a 
great deal of bustle. The confla- 
gration commenced in the tempo- 
rary mess-room erected for the of- 
ficers of the 48th regiment; and afi 
the fabric w as composed chiefly of 
wood and straw, it was soon re r 
duced to ashes. The contiguity of 
an ammunition tent, and the very 
inflammatory materials of which 
the huts are composed, which, in 
the vicinity, had been built by mar- 
ried soldiers, caused a great degree 
of anxiety. Fortunately, however, 
the fire ceased where it commenced; 
and as the mess utensils were saved, 
little damage was sustained. , 

This accident excited a lively 
sensation in the surrounding coun- 
try, and along the coast. The fire 
and alarm beacons, on all the dif- 
ferent hills, were immediately seen 
on fire, and a considerable degree 
of alarm must have been the con- 
sequence. 

On Sunday a man in die service 
of Mr. Porter, of Felixstone, Norfolk, 
was struck dead, from the top of 
a hay-stack, during 'a storm of 
thunder and lightning, and a dog 
killed which lay at the foot of the 
bidder. The stack was set on fire; 
and another man near it had his 
head singed. The storm extended 
over the whole of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, and did much injury in dif- 
ferent quarters. At Bury, a cow 
was stflOck dead in a field belong- 
ing fo"Mr. Butcher. At Harwich, 
during the same .storm, another 
man was struck dead, while assist- 
ing to cover a hay-stack from the 
ram. His watch was entirely melt- 
ed, and some halfpence in hi& 
pocket were found run in a mass, 
as if melted in a crucible. The 
farmer, who was standing at the 
bottom of the ladder, had his foot 
much burnt. _ * 

Admiralty* 
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Admiralty-office, July 21. 

Copy of a letter from vice-admi- 
fal lord viscount Nelson, com- 
mander in chief -o£ his majesty’s 
ships and vessels in the Mediter r 
ranean, to Wm. Marsden, esq. 
dated on board the Victory, at 
sea. May 19. 

Sir, 

I herewith transmit you, for the 
information of the lords commis- 
sioners of the admiralty, a copy of a 
letter from captain Pettet, com- 
mander bf his majesty’s sloop Ter- 
magant, giving an account of the 
boats of that sloop having, on the 
J5th instant,, token possession of 
the French chebeck privajteer Feli- 
cite, off Port Favona in Corsica, 
which it appears the enemy had 
scuttled previous to leaving her, as 
she soon afterwards sunk. 

I am very much pleased with 
captain Pettet’s exertions in having 
destroyed this vessel, as she was one 
of the finest privateers in this coun- 
try, and had captured two of our 
merchantmen last year, off Tunis. 

I am. &c. 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Termagant , Port Forma Island % 
off Corsica, May 1 5 . 

My lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
your lordship, that at two p. m. I 
chased a strange sail under the 
land, but before I could arrive up 
with her, she got into the port Far- 
ma, and anchored behind tne reef of 
rocks. I came-to with a sloop, and 
sent the boats in, who brought her 
out ; but, from the enemy’s navi qg 
scuttled her, she went down within 
half a mile of the shore, in four- 
teen fathoms water ; she proved to 
be the Felicity French chebeck, 
commanded by captain Felix Po- 
destt* belonging to Ajaccio, mount* 
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ing two long guns in the bow, and 
k six brass swivels, besides . small 
arms, Sec. and I believe sixty men, 
as she appeals to have rowed 
thirty oars. 

I am sorry to add, that one man 
was wounded in boarding. I can- 
not say too much in praise of the 
crew and officers upon the occasion. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

R. Pettet, 

The right hon. viscount Nelson, Sc c. 

Admiralty- office, July 24 . 

Copy of a letter from capt. George 
Morris, commander of his ma- 
jesty’s sloop the Penguin, to 
William Marsden, esq. dated off 
Senegal Bar, the 25th of March, 
1804. 

His majeUys sloop Penguin , «&•* 
negal Bar , Marco 25 . 

Sir, 

I beg you will be pleased to ac- 
quaint my lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, that, cruizing off 
Senegal, according to their lord-* 
ships’ orders, on the 17 th instant, a 
French privateer schooner, in en- 
deavouring to avoid his majesty’s 
brig under my command, ran on 
shore near the bar, where I had 
great reason to hope, from the surf 
running high, she would have been 
destroyed 5 in which I was disapp- 
ointed. The surf continuing, I 
ad no opportunity , of destroying 
her till the 24th instant. On the 
23d, in the evening, I observed two 
armed schooners had dropped 
down to the mouth of the river ; 
add on the morning of the 24th, 
from the one on shore having shift- 
ed her position, I had reason to 
believe they were endeavouring to 
get her off. I therefore stood as 
close in shore as the nature of the 
coast would admit, and commenced 
an attack on them, in hopes of* 
(E 8 ) driving 
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driving them up the river, and 
eventually to burn the one on shore. 
We exchanged shot for an hour 
and a half; when, finding t could 
not get sufficiently close to effect 
jmy purpose, I stood off. 

Lieutenants Williams and Ray*, 
ley, with many of the crew, having 
volunteered their services, and fear- 
ing she might be got off, and ren- 
dered a further annoyance to our 
trade, I was inclined to accept their 
offers, though the armed schooners 
were then within two cables* length 
f her, and the surf still running 
igh threatened much opposition 
to their exertions. At ten p. m. 
I dispatched lieutenant Williams in 
the jolly-boat (conceiving her best 
adapted to the surf), with orders 
£o destroy her, if possjble ; at one 
a* m. I had the satisfaction to see 
her completely on fire, and at day- 
light totally destroyed. The ser- 
vice was performed unobserved by 
the enemy, and reflects great cre- 
dit on lieutenant Williams and his 
party, for the cool and steady man- 
ner in which they conducted die 
enterprise, and merits my greatest 
acknowledgments and thanks. 

I learn she was called La Re- 
nommee, a vessel of large dimen- 
sions, commanded by citizen Re* 
baud, mounting 12 sixrpounders, 
two of which were on board when 
destroyed, and two nines, manned 
with 87 men, belpnging to Senegal^ 
from Cayenne, last from Goree, 

I have greqt pleasure in adding, 
that not a man Wgs hurt on thjs 
occasion. 

I have the honour to* be, Sc c. 

G. Morrj§. 

W. Marsden, e$q. admiralty. 

Admiralty-office , July 24. 
popy of a letter from the right 

hPn, lord Keith, K. B. admiral 
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of the blue, &c, to' Wm. Mars- 
den, esq. dated at Ramsgate, the 

22d inst. 

Sir, 

I transmit, for their lordships* 
infoirnation, a copy of a letter from 
captain Owep, of hjs piajesty’s ship 
the Immortalite, to rear-admiral 
Louis, acquainting him that the 
enemy’s flotilla, pt*fside of Bou- 
logne-pier, had been surprised at 
their moorings by the late gale of 
wind, and sustained very consider- 
able loss in attemptipg to regain 
their ports. 

Their lordships will not fail tQ 
observe how much captain Owen 
expresses himself to be satisfied 
with the merits of captains Jackson 
and Hey wood, of the Autumn and 
Harpy, and lieutenants Richardsoq 
and Price, commanding th§ Blood t 
hound and Archer gun : brigs. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

JCeith, 

His majesty's ship Immortality 
Boulogne east seven or eight 
leagues, July. 

The wind yesterday set in strong 
from the N. E. qnd N. E. by N. 
and made so much sea that the 
enemy’s vessels in the road of Bou- 
logne became very uneasy ; and 
about eight p. m« the leemost brigs 
began to gef under weigh, and 
work to windward, whilst' some of 
the luggers ran down apparently 
for Etaples ; their force was theft 
forty-five brigs and forty-three lug- 
gers. 

I made a signal to look out on 
tjiese vessels, which \yiis immedi- 
ately obeyed by the Harpy, Blood- 
hound, and Archer, \riio closed 
with them, giving their fire to such 
as attempted to stand off from tlie 
land ; the Au tumn was at this time 
getting under weigh, and lost no 

time 
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■ time in giving her support to the 
vessels already on this service, and 
continued with them, 'during the 
whole weather tide, to fire, from 
time to time, on such of the ene : 
ray's vessels as gave them oppor- 
tunity. At day-light this morn- 
ing there were nineteen brigs and 
eight luggers only remaining in 
the bay ; and about six t o’clock 
these began to slip single and run 
to the southward tor Etaples or the 
river Somme, the Autumn and 
brigs being then too far to leeward 
to give them any interruption. 

As soon as the tide permitted 
this ship and the Leander to weigh, 
we stood in with Boulogne, when I 
perceived that a brig, a lugger, 
and several large boats were strand- 
ed on the beach west of the har- 
bour; the enemy were shipping and 
endeavouring to save from them 
what they could, but I have not a 
douty the rising tide would com- 
lete their destruction ; three other 
rigs and a lugger were on the 
rocks near the village of Portee, 
totally destroyed ; a brig and two 
luggers remained at anchor close 
to the rocks with whefts up, and 
the people huddled together abaft ; 
the brig had lost her topmast, top- 
sail, and lower yards, and one of 
the luggers the head of her main- 
mast ; the sea was making a per- 
fect breach over them, and if the 
gale continues their situation is 
hopeless. 

The merits of captains Jackson 
and Heywood, as ‘well as those of 
lieutenants Richardson and Price, 
are so well known to you, that 
I need only say, they actfcd on 
this occasion with the same deci- 
sive promptness they have always 
shown ; and though the night pre- 
vented my seeing all that passed, 
there cannot be a doubt but that 
their well-timed attack caused the 
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enemy's confusion, and occasioned 
much of their loss, which* taking 
every circumstance, is, I doubt not* 
far beyond what fell within our ob- 
servation. 

I have not yet been able to coU 
lect the reports of these officers, but 
will forward them the momeut that 
they ioin me. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 
(Signed) 

E. W. C. R. Owen, 
Rear-admiral Louis. 

26. On Friday morning last a me- 
lancholy circumstance occurred in 
Norwich: — As Mr. Joy, an hos- 
pital pupil, Mr. Samuel Barker, 
wine-merchant, Mr. Robert Bar- 
ker, and Mr. Rackham, were 
bathing near the new mills, they 
swam off with an intention of going 
to the mills'; but Mr. Joy and Mr. 
S. Barker, perhaps fearful of their 
powers, turned about with, an in- 
tention of swimming back to the 
bath-house; but the current, or 
eddy, which set in for the mills that 
morning unusually strong, pre- 
vented them. On alarm being 
given, Mr. Rodwell the dyer’s 
men, as soon as possible, put off 
with their boat, and took up Mr, 
S. Barker, (who had been support- 
ed by Mr. Rackham) after having 
gone down twice, and was disap* 
pearing the third time, totally ex- 
hausted. Mr. Robert Barker also 
made great exertions to save Mr. 
Joy : at one time he held him by 
his hair ; but Mr. Joy being much 
heavier, and incapable at that time 
of assisting himself, Mr. Barker 
was compelled to let him go, and 
he disappeared : nevertheless, with 
a view if possible to render him as- 
sistance, Mr. Barker humanely 
dived near the place where he went 
down, but without any effect, and 
(E 4) during 
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during chief part of the time the si- 
tuation of all four had been ex- 
trerhely perilous: the mills were 
stopped, several boats with creepers 
were soon procured ; but though 
every possible exertion was made, 
it is supposed he must have been 
under water near twenty minutes 
before he was found ; at last, a man 
of Mr. Rod well* s brought him up 
within ten or fifteen yards of where 
he w^nt down. The best profes- 
sional assistance was instantly pro- 
cured, the body was immersed m a 
copper of warm liquor, every ex- 
ertion to inflate the lungs and re- 
animate the bpdy, which patience 
and judment could devise, was re- 
sorted to, but, we lament to say, in 
yain. This young gentleman, who 
was in his 19th year, was the son of 
Mr. Joy, surgeon^ of Docking ; the 
amiableness of his manners, and 
^he rectitude of his conduct, would 
have rendered his life of beneficial 
consequence to society, and have 
made his untimely death a subject 
f>£ the severest regret to his family, 
and to all who had the happiness 
of his friendship, or the pleasure of 
his Acquaintance. His body was 
interred yesterday morning; and 
we are happy to add that Mr. S. 
Barker, whose, life was nearly thus 
terminated, was sufficiently reco^ 
yered to, attend the remains of his 
unfortunate companion to the 
grave. 

Admiralty -office , July 28. 

Copy of an enclosure from captain 
Robert Dudley Oliver, com- 
mander of his majesty’s ship the 
Melpomene, to William Marsden, 
esq. 

Melpomene-, off Havre, 
My lord* July 24-, 1804. 
Since my letter to your lordship 

of the 17th instapt, we had very 
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light and variable winds for three 
davs, which were succeeded by a 

f ale from die northward, when the 
ombs had some difficulty to keep 
cleaT of the shore. Yesterday the 
wind having got to the S. W., I 
Stood in with the squadron, and at 
eleven made the signal for the bombs 
to try their range; they placed 
themselves with the utmost preci- 
sion immediately off the pier heads, 
and at a quarter past eleven began 
a most tremendous fire of shells and 
carcases, which was continued with- 
out intermission for an hour and a 
half. In a very few minutes the town 
was observed to be on fire $ and as 
the pier was very full of vessels, it 
is impossible but they must have 
Suffered considerably. The vessels 
which had been outside the pier, 
during the bombardment of the 
16th, were so much annoyed as to 
retire, some into the pier, and some 
ttp the river; one of them was 
towed on shore under the batteries, 
and has been since taken to pieces. 
The enemy’s mortar batteries have 
been very considerably increased 
since the attack of the 16th ; and 
although the fire from them on the 
bombs was as great as, I will ven- 
ture to say, was ever experienced, 
they being considerably within the 
range, yet it is witl\the most inex- 
pressible pleasure I acquaint your 
lordship, that not a rtan has been 
hurt. A shell passed through the 
mizen staysail of the Zebra, an- 
other earned away the spare top-sailt 
yard of the Merlin and two chain- 
plats, and grazed her side ; and a 
twenty-four pound shot cat the 
spare top-mast and some other 
spars, and lodged in the booms of 
the Hecla ; tins is all the damage 
ddne. It is impossible for me to 
find words to express my admira- 
tion of the conduct of the captains 
Sykes, James, Paul, and Beau- 
champj 
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champ, and the other officers and 
crews of the bombs, for the able 
.manner in which they placed and 
managed their vessels ; and also to 
the officers and .men of the royal 
artillery embarked on board of 
them, tor the judicious manner in 
which they fired the shells. Some 
luggers came out of the pier during 
the bombardment and fired their 
guns ; but they jvere made to keep 
at a respectful distance by the vi- 
cinity of the Merlin, Pluto, Locnst, 
and cutters, which were always 
ready to give assistance where 
wanted, as were the other ships in 
the squadron in the situations as- 
signed to them. I have the honour 
to be, &e. 

Robert Dudley Oliver. 
Right bon . lord Keith > K. B. 

% [Thi$ gazette also contains a 
letter from vice-admiral sir J. T. 
Duckworth, K. B. commander in 
chief at Jamaica, to William Mars- 
den, esq. dated Port Royal, Jamai- 
ca, June 10, 1804, enclosing a re- 
turn of nineteen vessels captured 
and destroyed by his majesty ships 
linder his command.] 

AUGUST. 

Admiralty-office , August 1. 

Extract of a letter from captain 
Columbine, of his majesty’s ship 
Ulysses, to commodore Hood, 
dated May 7* 

On April SO we fell in with, off 
the Bocas, and captured, after a 
few hours chase, Le Petit Dccidf, 
a French lugger privateer, J. Bi- 
deau master, with one long brass 
four-pounder, and twenty-six men, 
quite new, had been a fortnight 
from Guadaloupe, but had taken 
nothing. 
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WARWICK ASSIZES. 

Cooke, esq . v. the earl of Warwick. 

S. This was an action to recover a 
compensation in damages against 
the defendant, lord lieutenant and 
custos rotulorum of the county of 
Warwick, for a trespass committed 
by him upon the property of the 
plaintiff. The damages were laid 
at 1000/. 

Mr. Dayrell stated the case, oil 
the part of the plaintiff, whom he 
described as the son of a very re* 
spectable gentleman in this county. 
He was possessed of a small inde- 
pendent fortune, was married to a 
lady of the greatest respectability, 
with whom ne lives in a domestic 
manner ; in the winter residing in 
London, and in the summer in 
various parts of the country. "The 
learned counsel then stated the va- 
rious places to which the family had 
gone in the course of the summer; 
at length the plaintiff, in the begin- 
ning of September 1803, was call- 
ed to London to attend his mother, 
who was extremely ill. He left in 
the possession of George Hands, 
the Warwick carrier, two trunks 
and a hamper, to be forwarded to 
Hampton Lucy, near this town^ 
These packages, on the 9th day of 
September (by an order which the 
learned counsel read, signed by the 
defendant!, were seized by one of 
the constables of the parish of St. 
Mary, and conveyed to the guard- 
house. Mr. Dayrell said, he was 
at a loss to conceive, where the de- 
fendant could have found such a 
precedent, — not in military law, he 
was certain; the property of British 
subjects in British land was held 
sacred, where ^ the laws would 
equally protect the peer and the 
peasant. He knew of no right, as 
lord lieutenant of the county, by 
which he was empowered to seize 

. on 
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©n the property of a British loyal 
subject, and treat him as a traitor 
<m* felon. The English law did not 
iumish any right. The plaintiff 
therefore came for justice,* and at 
the hands of a jury of his country* 
men, justice he was sure to receive. 
The property of die plaintiff was, 
as he had stated, conveyed to the 
guard-house, and an order was 
sent to two military officers, high 
in command in the Warwickshire 
militia, to attend on the following 
Sunday, with the noble defendant, 
to examine the contents. Accord- 
ingly on the Sunday, the lard lieu* 
tenant, colonel Packwood, major 
Wheeler, the constable Kemp, and 
a blacksmith, who was sent for to 
break open the trunk, all met in the 
guard-house, where they began to 
rout out the contents, which con- 
sisted of dirty linen belonging to 
Mrs. Cooke and the rest of the fa- 
mily ; these were strewed about the 
floor, some put in and others left 
out. And here he must complain 
of the indelicacy of the noble de- 
fendant’s conduct, as Mrs. Cooke 
was within a short distance of the 
spot, and might have been sent for. 
They might have been well satis- 
fied the trunks could not have run 
away, for they were safely depo- 
sited in the guard-house, with two 
colonels of battalions to guard 
them. But all this was done, for 
what purpose it was impossible for 
him to guess. The plaintiff had 
* been denounced in the face of his 
country as a traitor or felon,no such 
charge had been substantiated ; and 
yet the noble defendant, who had 
been the cause of his disgrace, had 
not tendered any amends, or, as was 
fits duty, set the plaintiff right in 
the eyes of the world. His charac- 
ter had been outraged, arid his pro- 
perty seized. Was it to be en- 
sured, tha*; because a gentleman 
5 


chose to live a retired and domestic 
life, in the bosom of his affectionate 
family, that he should, at the will 
or caprice of a man high in office, 
be dragged forth from that privacy 
and seclusion, and denounced to the 
world as a felon or a traitor ? 

Thomas Kemp, the constable of 
St. Mary, proved, that on Saturday 
the 9th of September, 1803, he re- 
ceived an order from the defendant 
in the following words : 

u I, George, earl of Brook and 
Warwick, do command you, and 
every one of you, to seize any 
books, papers, parcels, or packages, 
which may be in the hands of George 
Hands, the common carrier, direct- 
ed for Mr. Cooke, or Cooke, 

esq. at Hampton - Lucy, and the 
same deliver over to the custody of 
the keeper of the guard-house at 
Warwick, after putting on the same 
your proper seal. 

(Signed) 

u Brook and Warwick.” 

To the constable, & c. 

The witness, Kemp, then proved, 
that in obedience to this order he 
seized two trunks and a hamper, 
which he delivered to major Wheel- 
er, at the guard-house in Warwick, 
having first put his seal on them; 
that he knew Mr. Osborn, a miller 
and farmer, at Hampton Lucy, but 
knew nothing of what passed there, 
nor had he ever heard any causefor 
suspicion respecting the character 
of the plaintiff. He was bound to 
obey the orders which he had re- 
ceived from the lord lieutenant. 

Mathew Clogie, the keeper of 
the military stores, proved the re- 
ceipt of the trunks and hamper ; 
was present on the Sunday when 
they were examined. The earl of 
. Warwick, colonel Packwood, and 
major Wheeler, came together . — + 
He was desired by his lordship to 

' bri^g 
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bring out the trunks and hamper; 
the witness was asked by the noble 
lord how they could be opened, and 
whether he could send for a black- 
smith; accordingly George Ireland 
was sent for, and he opened them 
with a false key. After they were 
/opened, lawyer Woolley was sent 
for; the witness went for him. On 
his return he found the linen on 
the floor; there was a quantity of 
shirts, shoes, hose, bed linen, gentle- 
man’s apparel, & c. ; and in the 
hamper was a quantity of books. 
When the gentlemen were satisfied 
with examining the contents, the 
witness was ordered to pack them 
up; which he accordingly did. 

Mr. serjeant Vaughan then ad- 
dressed the jury on the part of the 
^defendant. He observed upon the 
nature of the action, which was 
suited to be, to recover damages 
“ for seizing, detaining, and breakr 
ing open# and forcing certain trunks 
and hampers, tossing, tumbling, 
and damaging the same,” for which 
the plaintiff had laid his damages 
at one thousand pounds. It was 
their province to estimate what 
damages the plaintiff had sustained 
in this tossing and tumbling bout, 
to entitle him to claim one thousand 
pounds ! The learned serj eant then 
proceeded to comment upon the 
statement of the plaintiffs counsel, 
in which he had come to the con- 
clusion, that all the defendant had 
done, was to be considered in a mi- 
litary capacity. He contended, 
fhe jury were not bound so to con- 
sider it— rthey were to recollect that 
the defendant united in his official 
capacity, the characters of not only 
lord lieutenant, but custas rotulorunu 
J3e not only, therefore, was to be 
considered ip a military capacity, 
put m a civil one. As custos ro- 
fulorum , he was at the head of the 
magistracy of the county, all the 
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magistrates throughout the county 
deriving their authority from him. 
The learned sexjeant was surprised# 
therefore, that the counsel for the 
plaintiff could find any difficulty in 
admitting the defendant’s civil capa- 
city; in that capacity he was amenable 
to the supreme government of the 
kingdom. The questions forfhe jury 
to decide, with respect to the law and 
the facts of the case, were, whether 
the defendant was authorised to re- 
present to the secretary of state, cir- 
cumstances which had come within 
his knowledge as custos rotulorum f 
respecting the plaintiff’s conduct, 
and upon that representation the 
consequences that followed. With 
respect to the question of damages, 
he should submit, under the direc- 
tion of the learned judge, that one 
penny, or one shilling, was suffi- 
cient, supposing the law or the case 
was in the plaintiff’s favour, for no 
specific damage had been proved. 
He would put it to the candour of 
the jury to say, whether any thing 
had occurred in the CQurse Qf the 
examination which would sanction 
the epithets of indecent and inde- 
corous, as applied to the noble de- 
fendant. Tne learned serjeant, 
after commending the propriety 
with which the gentlemen concern- 
ed in the examination of the trunks 
had conducted themselves, pro- 
ceeded to detail what he denomi- 
nated the facts of the case ; namely, 
that the plaintiff had come to 
Hampton Lucy, taken lodgings 
there at a ’ Mr. Pritchard’s, where 
his conduct had excited suspicion of 
his loyalty, from these circum- 
stances, that he would not allow his 
letters to be fetched from the post- 
office, but went for them himself : 
that he refused to sign the paper 
which was delivered to him for the 
general defence of the country, as- 
signing as a reason, that hehad givei^ 

in 
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In his -name at London: these and 
some other circumstances were con- 
strued by a Mr. Osborn* a miller 
and fanner at that place, into sym- 
ptoms of disaffection, or at least, 
causes for that suspicion ; in conse- 
quence of which he communicated 
the same to the defendant, and it 
was discovered that these packages 
were lying for him at Warwick. 
The defendant, upon this commu- 
nication, wrote to Mr. secretary 
Yorke, and received orders from 
government to act as appeared best 
to him for the safety of the state. 
'Under this impression he had done 
no more than his duty : considering 
the precarious situation of affairs in 
this critical conjuncture, no blame 
could possibly atiach to the noble 
lord. If any fault was to be laid 
at his door, it was the fault of a 
strong rooted and invincible attach- 
ment to the government of his 
.country, which government, con- 
ceiving he was entitled to protec- 
tion, were now affording him that 
protection. 

Sir Nash Grose thought the 
’question of law was clearly in the 
plaintifPs favour, and therefore evi- 
dence need not be produced. 

Mr. Dayrell warmly contended, 
that after the statement which the 
learned serjeant had made, it was 
requisite, nay his client had a right 
to demand to be further heard in 
vindication of his character. Was 
it to be permitted that a charge of 
disloyalty should attach, and a Bri- 
tish subject not to be at liberty to 
repel it ? 

Sir ‘Nash Grose observed, that 
the plaintiff had a right to recover, 
and to the amount of the damage 
he had sustained ; none, however, 
had been proved. He then stated 
the whole of the evidence, and put 
it to the jury to fcay, whether any 
evidence was adduced to show that 
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the defendant acted from an evil 
spirit. In a crisis likenhe present, 
there was good reason for magis- 
trates to be circumspect; if they 
dared to do any thing maliciously 
or oppressive, they would be pu- . 
nished. 

The jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff, One shilling damages, up- 
on an understanding that the same 
would carry costs of suit. 

A (Imtr ally -office, August 7 • 

Copy of a letter from vice-admiral 
sir Charles Cotton, bart, to Wil- 
liam Marsden, esq. dated on 
board his majesty’s ship the San 
. Josef, off Usliaut, August, 1804-. 

Sir, 

Herewith I transmit a letter for 
the information of the lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, from 
vice-admiral sir Robert Calder, 
with its enclosures, giving an ac- 
count of the destruction or two of 
the enemy’s corvettes by his majes- 
ty’s ship the Aigle, off Bourdeaux. 

I have the honour, & c. 

C. (Cotton. 

Prince of Wales, off Rochefort , 
July 19. 

Sir, 

I have the pleasure to inform you 
his majesty’s ship the Aigle (whom 
I had placed in shore to watch the 
enemy’s motions) fell in with two 
French national Corvettes, which 
captain Wolfe drove on shore near 
Bourdeaux and burnt, having first 
used every means without effect to 
get them afloat. The Aigle found 
only twenty-six French officers and 
men left on board these corvettes 
when they took possession of them ; 
the rest had made their escape on 
shore. 

.The names of these corvettes are 
La Chavintfu and La Joieithe first 

a ship 
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a ship of $0 guns and 104 men, 
and the other a brig, pierced for 14 
guns, but had only eight mounted, 
and 75 men. They had on board 
the ordnance and stores complete 
for a corvette just launched at Bay- 
onne, to which place they were 
carrying them. 

I here enclose captain Wolfe’s 
letter to me of his proceedings in 
the destroying of these vessels, and 
also a list of the prisoners he has 
got on boaid ; these I have direct- 
ed to be sent into port by the first 
opportunity. 

I have the honour, &c. 

R. Calder. 

To the hon. W. Cornwallis, &c. 

His majesty 9 s ship the Aigle, 
July 16. 

Sir, 

After passing the squadron on 
the 9th instant, when at the anchor- 
age No. 5, was drove to the south- 
west by the gale; on the 10th we 
lost sight of the Hawk. On the 
12th, when standing in for Cor- 
douan, in beating up for the ren- 
dezvous, saw a large brig and ship 
with all sail set, steering to the 
southward. I supposed them to 
be part of the squadron from Roche - 
fort. At five p. m. closed with 
them (they never altering their 
course from our first seeing them), 
prepared, and expected, from their 
manoeuvres and signals, a close ac- 
tion, they having shortened sail, 
with men at their quarters, when 
within proper distance: but, to our' 
great surprise, after firing their star- 
board broadside at us, they ran the 
shipson the strand, within a stone’s 
cast of each other, and directly took 
to the boats, which instantly swamp- 
ed on touching the beach, about* 
fen league* to the south of . Cor- 
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do turn, and some of them were 
drowned. The wind being at N. E. 
and about two points off the land, 
I had great hopes of being able to 
get one or bQth of them afloat 
again, and anchored the Aigle 
about a mile from the beach ; blit 
after a night and part of the next 
day in fruitless efforts, from the 
very great surf set in by the late 
western gale, I was obliged to de- 
stroy them by fire ; which was effec- 
tually done by Mr. Furlonge, mas- 
ter, and Mr. Steel, the gunner, as 
scarcely any part was perceptible 
when the Aigle made sail. 

The prisoners on board the Aigle 
are John Sanson, lieutenant de 
vaisseau, the officers, and eight 
soldiers and sailors of the French 
national ship the Charante, of 420 
tons, 20 guns, six-pounders, four 
swivels, and 104 men. 

Benjamin Godcbert, lieutenant 
de vaisseau, his officers, and nine 
soldiers and sailors of the French 
national brig La Joie, 250 tons, 
pierced for fourteen, but only eight 
twelve- pounders mounted, two swi- 
vels, and 75 men. La Joie had 
sixteen six-pounders, a quantity of 
arms, powder, shot, and other ord- 
nance stores in the hold. They 
were from Rochefort, but had sail- 
ed in the morning from the Gi- 
ronde, stealing along shore for Bay- 
onne, and intended to return from 
thence with stores for the French 
marine at Rochefort, which I am 
proud in having prevented, and 
trust in meeting your approbation. 
None of their shot struck us, nor 
did purs materially injure them, as 
only their masts and sails were a 
little torn. 

Had they come alongside, as ex- 
pected, the brig having shifted her 
guns for the purpose, j am certain 
the crew of the Aigle would have 
acquitted 
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acquitted themselves as English- 
men do on those occasions, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

G. Wolfe. 

Sir Robert Calder, bart. vice- 
admiral of the blue, &c. 

Admiralty -office, August 7- 

Copy of a letter from captain Ro- 
bert Dudley Oliver, commander 
of his majasty's ship Melpomene, 
to William Marsden, esq. dated 
off Havre, the 2d instant. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to enclose to you, for 
*he information of my lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, a copy 
of my letter to lord Keith, of this 
date. 

I have the honour to be, See. 

R. D. Oliver. 

Melpbmene y off Havre , 
August 2 , 1804 *. 

My lord, 

The wind having changed yes- 
terday to the N. E, I determined to 
. make another attack on the nume- 
rous vessels in Havre pier, as well 
as those which were moored out- 
side, amounting to twenty-eight 
brigs, and as many luggers, and 
stood in with the squadron, as per 
margin*. At half-past seven p. m. 
the bombs were well placed off the ' 
pier-heads, when they began a well- 
directed fire, which was kept up 
with great spirit for about an hour 
and a half. The town was very 
soon observed to be on fire in two 
places; and seven brigs, which 
were on the outside of the pier, 
found it necessary to move; one 
lost her main-mast. As the wind 
came more off die land, and a strong 
ebb tide setting out, I ordered the 
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bomb? to discontinue firing. At 
half-past nine we anchored with 
the squadron about five miles front 
the light-houses. As , the Explo- 
sion had fired away all her shells, 
and the Zebra most of her powder, 

I had them supplied from the Me- 
teor; and at half past five this 
morning got under weigh, and 
stood in with the squadron again. 
Before eight the bombs took up 
their position near the pier-heaefs, 
and kept up a constant fire for near 
three hours with shells and car- 
cases; so many shells burst on and 
about the piers, that the enemy's fire 
was observed latterly to slacken con- 
siderably, and it was evident they 
were in the greatest confusion* 
some brigs and luggers, however, 
got under weigh, and came oat ta 
endeavoUr to annoy the bombs: but 
all the other ships and vessels of the 
squadron were so well placed as to 
give chase to them immediately ; 
and it was only by cutting away 
their boats, which were astern, and 
retreating very speedily into shoal 
water, that they escaped ; but not 
before they had run the gauntlet 
of all the ships and cutters, and 
were very closely engaged for a 
considerable time by the Merlin, 
Favourite, Locust gun-brig, and 
Hope cutter; and on this occasion 
I feel particularly indebted to the 
exertions of captains Brenton and 
Foot, and lieutenants Lake and 
Dobbin, whose vessels were very 
often during the action in very 
shoal water, with a falling tide ; in- 
deed nothing but the bad sailing 
of the Menm prevented captain 
Brenton from cutting off the sterna 
most brig. 

The Locust lost her main-to£~ 


* Melpomene, Ariadne, Trustv, Magnanime, Merlin, and Favourite-; Heel a, Meteor, 
Explosion, and Zebra bombs : King George, Hopa, Nancy, Countess of Elgin, »nd 

Locust cutters. 

mast* 
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mast, but I have not heard of any 
other loss. The conduct of the cap* 
tains Sykes, Janies, Paul, and Beau- 
champ, commanding the bombs on 
both these occasions, was highly 
meritorious; and although their 
ships were frequently struck, it 
gives me great pleasure to add that 
no lives have been lost. What 
damage may be done to the enemy 
by near five hundred shells and 
carcases thrown into the town and 
bason last evening and this morn- 
ing, it is impossible to calculate ; 
but I may without vanity say, that 
if the exertions of the enemy’s flo- 
tilla be not much greater on our 
shore than on their own, we have 
little to dread from them. 

I cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing my obligations to every 
officer and man employed in this 
squadron. I am, &c. 

(®g“£) , 

R. Dudley Oliver. 
Right hon. lord Keith, K. B. 

14*. A very extraordinary and fatal 
accident occurred on Sunday, at 
the house of Mr. Hoffman, confec- 
tioner, in Bishopsgate-street. It 
appears, that about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, one of the shopmen, 
having occasion to go down to the 
ice-well to fetch up ice, by some 
means set fire to a quantity of straw 
which covered it. The straw being 
damp, did not burst forth into a 
flame, but continued to bum in a 
smothered state; the man did all 
he could to extinguish the fire, but 
without effect ; and it extended it- 
self all over the well. By this time 
the man became so ill and faint, 
from the stench arising from the 
damp straw, that it was with difficul- 
ty he escaped suffocation. When he 
reached the top of the well he was 
sfill exceedingly ill, and went to 


bed, but without mentioning to any 
one what had happened. After 
some time, being considerably re- 
covered, he got up and communi- 
cated the whole of the affair to his 
fellow servant, and mentioned his 
determinaiton to go down the well 
again, to make a second effort to 
put out the fire. He accordingly 
went; and having remained there a 
considerable time, his fellow-ser- 
vant called him from the top of 
the well, and not receiving any an- 
swer, he became extremely alarm- 
ed, and imparted his fears to a por- 
ter belongingto the London Tavern, 
which is directly opposite to Mr. 
Hoffman’s. • The porter immedi- 
ately went down into the well to 
see what had become of the shop- 
man, whom he found to all appear- 
ance dead ; and though he himself 
was greatly affected by the smoke, 
he thought he should be able to 
bring the deceased to the top of the 
ladder, upon his shoulders. The 
poor fellow had nearly succeeded in 
his humane intention, and was with- 
in a short distance of the top, when 
he was obliged to throw the corpse f 
from off his shoulders, and it fell to 
the bottom of the well. The por- 
ter himself was so completely over- 
come by die stench, that he was not 
able to keep his'hold of the ladder, 
and almost at the same moment 
dropped down himself. The man 
at tne top was dreadfully agitated, 
and alarmed the whole house. As 
it was now supposed that the fire 
had nearly spent itself, and that \ 
there was less danger, a person was 
found, who offereato venture down 
into the Well, to save, if possible, the 
life of the porter who fell from the 4 
ladder : it was too late ; the man * 
was found to be dead. This per- 
son was down only a short time be- 
fore he began to experience the ill 
effects of the foul air ? and not- 
withstanding 
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withstanding he made the . best of 
his way to the ladder, he was so 
Completely overpowered by the 
stench, as to be unable to get to it. 
In a short time he also became in- 
sensible, and unable to answer 
when called to. Mr. Hoffman’s 
Every servant, with the greatest 
promptitude and resolution, then 
determined to venture down to 
save the life of the third man, who 
had so courageously gone down to 
preserve others ; but he had the 
recaution to fasten a rope round 
im, and he desired die persons 
above to pull him up the moment 
they found him unable to answer 
them. This last effort happily 
succeeded ; he brought up the man 
out of the well, who was all but 
dead, and has been since, with much 
difficulty, restored. During the 
Whole of Sunday night he was in a 
delirious state. The two dead bo- 
dies were brought up out of the 
well, and carried to St. Peter’s 
church, whefe they lay till the co- 
roner’s inquest was held on them last 
night at the London Tavern. The 
' jury brought in a verdict, that the 
’ two deceased persons, named Rolfe 
and Robinson, died by suffocation. 

16 . The coroner’s inquest sat yes- 
terday afternoon, at the sign of the 
Hoop and Grapes public -house, 
adjoining Queen-square, Westmin- 
ster, on the body of Mary Gham- 
pante, who drowned herself on 
Monday last, in the canal in St. 
James’s-park. 

Robert Burnett, a waterman at 
the coach-standing, Buckingham- 
gate, swore that he saw the young 
lady alight from a hackney-coach 
near the Gate. He saw her walk 
down the park towards St. James’s, 
and though it was raining very 
hard, she carried a parasol which 
she had in her hand, out by her 
side, instead of- over her head. In 
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about half an hour after, in conse- 
quence of an alarm being spread, 
he climbed over the railing. As 
he went down on the Westminster 
side of the park, he saw the lady 
struggling in the water, and two 
men at a short distance from her. 
When he* came up to them, they 
said that they did not know how to'" 
swim, and they were afraid to go 
in. He thought that it was not 
very deep, and, as he could swim 
a little, he went in, and with the 
assistance of Francis Yarrow, park- 
keeper, brought the body on the 
grass. She was taken to the Hoop 
and Grapes public-house, nearly 
opposite Queen-square police-office, 
as it was near that part of the ca- 
nal which faces, that she was taken 
up. The water was not deeper 
than to .reach up to his breast. 

The park-keeper corroborated 
his testimony. 

John Brookes, a labouring man, 
who happened to be passing at the 
time, said that the sentinel near the 
palace desired him, for God’s sake, 
to run into the inside of the park, as 
he believed that a woman was 
drowning herself. He did so, and 
saw a, female in the water ; he ran 
up to the guard-house, gave the 
alarm, and then returned, but was 
afraid to venture in. 

Mr. Whitrow stepped forward 
and informed the coroner that he 
was the partner of the young lady’s 
father ; they keep a bookseller’s 
shop in Jewry-street, Aldgate. The 
deceased was in her one-and-twen- 
tieth year, and yras an amiable girl, 
except that she was a little flighty 
at times; but nothing serious was 
apprehended from her flighty man- 
ner. Her njother had been sub- 
ject to fits of insanity. On the 
morning of the day that the unfor- 
tunate affair took place, the de- 
ceased came from Chelsea, alone 
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with her sister. She wished to say 
something to her father, but he was 
busy and could not . listen to her: 
she then said that she would go 
and destroy herself, but no person 
believed that she had any such in- 
tention. She told the clerk to call 
her a coach ; but while he was gone 
for that purpose, she went out to- 
wards George-street, he believed, 
and got one herself. 

The coroner wrote down the ver- 
dict — “ Deranged in her mind, and 
in a fit of insanity drowned her- 
self.” This the jury subscribed 
their names to, and it was returned 
accordingly. 

Admiralty -office, Aug. 21, 1804*. 

Copy of a letter from sir Charles 
Cotton, bart. vice-admiral of the 
white, to William Marsden, esq. 
dated on board the San Josef, off 
Ushant, the t6th instant. 

Sir, 

Herewith I transmit, for the in- 
formation of the lords corpmis- 
.siopers of the admiralty, a letter 
from captain Innes, of his majes- 
.ty’s sloop Rambler, giving an ac- 
. count of the capture of two sloops 
of the enemy, and of having driven 
r€> n shore the rest of a coasting con- 
voy at St;. Gillies. 

I am, &c. Chas. Cotton. 

His majesty 9 s sloop Rambler , 
yt sea , Aug . 16. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that being between the Isle 
Dieu and the main, .on the morning 
of the 7th inst. I observed nine sail 
of sloops and chasse-marces close 
in shore, steering to the southward 
and eastward. Abopt nine it fell 
calm : I then sept the boats under 
. the command of lieut. Foreman and 
Mr. Cox, master’s mate, to take 
1804s 
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possession of them; but, favoured by 
a light air, they came to an anchor 
under the battery qf St. Gillies, and 
within musket-shot of the shore; 
notwithstanding which two of the 
sloops were brought off with great 
allantry, under a smart fire from 
eld pieces and musketry*: the 
others, cut their cables, and ran 
aground so near to the pier-head, 
it was impossible to get them off. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Thos. Inne$. 
Sir C. Cotton, bart. &c. 

' Admiralty-office, Aug. 28. 

Copy of a letter from admiral lord 
Gardner, commander in chief 
of his majesty’s ships and vessels 
on the coast of Ireland, to Wm. 
Marsden, esq. dated at Cork, the 
22d of August, 1804*. 

Sir, " 

Captain Maitland, of his majes- 
ty’s ship Loire (who has been 
cruising for the last three .weeks 
for the protection of the home- 
ward-bound convoys), arrived here 
this afternoon with the Blonde, a 
large French privateer, of 30 guns, 
9-pounders, and 24*0 men. .En- 
closed I have the honour of trans- 
mitting to you, for their lordships* 
information, a copy of capt. Mait- 
land’s letter to me on the subject, 

. together with a list of wounded on 
board the Loire. 

I Late the honour to be, &c. 

Gardner. 

Loire, at sea, Aug. 18. 

My lord, 

I have much satisfaction in an- 
nouncing to you the capture; by 
his majesty’s ship Loire, of a fri- 
. gate privateer, belonging to Bour- 
deaux, mounting thirty 9-pounders» 
with 240 men, which I had the 
good fortune to fall in with in lat. 
49 deg. 30 min. long. 12 deg. 20 
(F) min. 
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min. on the 1 7th instant. She has 
been a wonderful annoyance to the 
British trade during the present 
war, and is the ship captain Gor- 
don so gallantly contested with, 
until the Wolverine was in the act 
of sinking. She held the Loire a 
chase of twenty hours, the last 
quarter of an hour being a running 
action : from our situation, toge- 
ther with the darkness of the night, 
few of our guns took effect upon 
her till latterly. Seven of her men 
were badly wounded, two of whom 
arc since dead. Six of the Loire’s 
men were wounded, two only se- 
verely, and, I am happy to add, are 
in a fair way of recov ery. I have 
every reason to be pleased with 
the conduct of the officers and 
ship’s company I have the honour 
to command, during the short .time 
the action lasted ; and feel satisfied, 
that had she been a frigate of equal 
force to the Loire, they would have 
lost none of the credit they so de- 
servedly obtained on a former oc- 
casion. 

The Blonde had been out twenty 
days from Passage, in Spain, with- 
out having made any capture. 
She is a very fine ship, sails re- 
markably fast, and appears to be 
very well calculated for his ma- 
jesty’s service. Enclosed is a list 
of the wounded on board the Loire. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

F. L. Maitland. 
Admiral lord Gardner. 

List of the wounded on board his 
majesty’s ship Loire, in action 
with the Blonde, 17th August. 
Midshipman — Mr. Connor. 
Seamen — Wm. Taylor, James 
Thompson (severely), Joseph Co- 
vey, pav. Light, and Alex. Brown. 

F. L. Mainland. 

2°. Murder.— On Wednesday 
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last Thomas Clare, a private of the 
2d Staffordshire militia, encamped 
at Whitley, was committed to Mor- 
peth gaol, charged with the wilful 
murder of William Todd, a pit- 
man. The following are a few 
particulars of the transaction : — 
The deceased on the Saturday be- 
fore last had gone to a small pub- 
lic-house in the neighbourhood of 
Earsdon, along witn his son, and 
there got a good deal intoxicated, 
and refused to go home with hrs 
son. The son, having to call at a 
place a little distance mom the pub- 
lic-house, left his father. The fa- 
ther quitted the public-house about 
ten o’clock, and strayed about a 
mile from the house to the place 
where his body was found neat 
morning. 

It had been a custom with seve- 
ral privates of the Staffordshire mi- 
litia to go out early in the morning 
to gather mushrooms. T. Clare, 
the prisoner, went out at 3 o’clock 
on Sunday morning by himself. 
He was followed by another pri- 
vate, and two drum-boys, who 
observed him in the fields, and 
asked him whether he was going 
mushrooming that morning ? He 
answered that he was, and disap- 
peared. Shortly after the boys 
heard some cries, and concluded 
that a farmer had caught Clare 
among his pease, and was chastis- 
ing him. They ran towards the 
place, but lost the voice and heard 
several blows. They observed 
Clare’s foraging cap on the foot- 
path : immediately a man leaped 
from the side of the hedge, aitd 
made off over a clover field. They 
knew this to be Clare ; and upon 
going to the place from whence he 
had cotne, they found the body of 
Todd, warm, but lifeless, and 
dreadfully bruised with a stake 
from a gate in the neighbourhood. 

They 
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They returned to the camp, but 
found that Clare had preceded 
them. He was wrapped in a blan- 
ket, and pretended to be asleep. 
Some of the clover grass was stick- 
ing in his shoes. He was imme- 
diately secured. 

The prisoner is only 21 years of 
age, and was married about two 
months ago. 

SEPTEMBER 1. 

• 

On Wednesday night a most 
shocking accident happened at 
Windsor barracks. Robert All i ce, 
a private belonging.to the Cold- 
stream regiment of foot guards, 
doing duty there, was taken un- 
well while in bed about eleven 
o’clock ; he got up and went to 
the privy, where it is supposed 
either for want of strength to sup- 
port himself, or losing his balance, 
the seat being only a rail, he fell 
backwards, and the place being ex- 
tremely large, it is supposed he was 
immediately suffocated, it 'being 
above six feet deep. The boy be- 
longing to the tap adjoining the 
barracks, heard a noise, and hav- 
ing no doubt but some person had 
fallen in, having heard a man 
groan, very properly gave the 
alarm. He got a candle and lan- 
tern and searched, but could see 
nobody. The boy then went to 
the guard-house, and gave the 
alarm ; but they were afi in bed. 
Serjeant Wright and two privates 
arrived at the place in a iew mi- 
nutes: they got some strong lea- 
ther straps and dragged for him, 
but without effect; when two of 
his comrades, of the names of 
Hughes and Rosethome, deter- 
mined on using their uthiost exer- 
tions to recover him, and stripped 
themselves naked % and were let 
down by sheets being fastened 
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round their bodies ; and after some 
exertion, they found him suffocated 
Inch without the least appearance of 
life, and a most shocking spectacle. 
Thursday at twelve o^clock, the 
coroner’s jury sat upon the body* 
and brought in their verdict— Ac- 
cidental deaths 

It is supposed that a $hort time 
since, a private belonging to the 
Staffordshire militia was lost in 
this place in a similar way, as he 
was missing, and no tidings were 
ever heard of him. 

• > 

Admiralty *office y Sept. 4. 

Copy of a letter from Mr. Mungd 
Gilmor, commander of the East 
India company’s ship the Eliza 
Ann, to William Marsden, esq. 
dated off the Start Point* the 3 1st 
of August, 1804* 

Sir, 1 ; 

Having sailed from St. Helena 
on the 9th of July with the Union 
and Sir William Pulteney extra 
India ships, put under my com- 
mand as senior officer, by order of 
governor Patton, I have the honour 
to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of the lords commissioners of 
die admiralty, that ort the 22d of 
August, being in the lat* 48 deg. 
5 mm. N. and long. 13 deg. W. at 
daylight, a Frencn brig privateer 
came down upon us, and at eight 
A. M. engaged the Union, she 
being the headmost ship, and 
struck upon the Eliza and Ann and 
the Sir William Pulteney’s coming 
up, after an action of about twenty 
minutes: she proved to be La 
Venus, mounting 16 guns, four,, 
eight, and twelve-pounders, with 
68 men on board (of her crew), 
commanded by capt. Pierre Henry 
Nicholas Benamy, a lieutenant in 
the French navy ; out eleven days 
from St. Andero, had recaptured a 
£ F) 2 Spanish 
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Spaniel lugger and sloop, detained 
by his majesty’s sloop Wasp ; five 
men of her crew were prisoners on 
board ; in the action the privateer 
had one man killed, and two badly 
wounded. The privateer parted 
company from us in the night of 
the 29th, to the westward of bcilly, 
and I afn in hopes she will get safe 
into port, having only three pri- 
soners left on board, the rest being 
on board of our ships. 

1 am, &c. . M. Gilmor. 

La Venus had seven ty-three men 
on board when she sailed, and was 
fitted out for a cruise of forty or 
fifty days. 

5. LAW REPORT EXTRAORDINARY. 

Court of Piedpoudre. 

Before the steward of Bartholomew 
fair and a special homage. 

Castiecrantz against Brownlow. 

The plaintiff is a foreigner, a 
. native of Bremen, and proprietor of - 
one of the theatrical booths inBar- 
. tholomew fair. He cited the de- 
fendant, who is a respectable young 
man in the city, to answer for an 
ipjury, which, if repeated, might 
be attended with the most serious 
consequences to him in his profes- 
sion. He had announced the play 
of the Tempest, or the Enchanted 
• Island, and had filled every part of 
his theatre with spectators, anxious 
to see the performance. The cur- 
tain drew up, and the play began ; 
but when the heroine of die piece 
was to have presented herself, Mi- 
randa was no where to be found. 
s Search was made after her, but in 
vain- — a substitute could not be 
procured ; the audience were dis- 
satisfied, and insisted on having 
their money fetumed. Their de- 
mand was enforced with 'such vio- 
lence, that the manager was com- 
pelled to comply. Tie returned 


all the door-money, amounting to 
SI. 17 s. He continued his inqui- 
ries, and at length learned tidings' 
of the fair fugitive. He repaired 
to a house of doubtful fame in the 
neighbourhood of Cloth-fair* and 
there found Miranda te e-a-t&e with 
the defendant* She refused to re- 
turn with him, till the police-officers 
took both her and her paramour 
into custody, and brought them to 
the couft appropriated' to the dis- 
cussion of all disputes arising within 
the precincts of the fair. The de- 
fendant admitted the fact of per- 
suading Miranda to accompany 
him ; but he contended, that as her 
act was voluntary, he was not ac- 
countable to any one. The steward, 
addressed the homage, or jury, ob- 
serving, that this was a case which 
peculiarly called for their interfe- 
rence. It was by acts of immora- 
lity that this ant ient institution had 
been brought- into disrepute; but 
he hoped the verdict on the present 
occasion would vindicate the cha- 
racter of those who had the con- 
trol of it. The woman, he said* 
was, to all intents and purposes, 
the servant of the plaintiff, and the 
successful exercise- of his profession 
depended on her attendance. It 
was therefore a wrongful act to en- 
tice her away at the moment when 
her services were wanted.— -The 
homage returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, 3/. 17-r. tire amount of the 
mbney the plaintiff had been obliged 
to return. 

Riviere against Brownlow • 

This case arose outof the former. 
It was a complaint by tire husband 
of Miranda, for criminal conver- 
sation with his wife. The facts 
proved were precisely the same, 
•with the addition of -the testimony 
of the waiter of the house where 
the defendant and the lady were 
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discovered. There was no doubt 
in the minds of the homage as to 
the plaintiff having been disho- 
noured, and a verdict was returned 
in his favour to the amount of 51. 
The defendant not having sufficient 
money" about him to discharge 
these two sums, he- was detained 
till he sent for his friend, who paid 
the whole of the damages and 
costs. There were several other 
trials ; but the circumstances at- 
lending them were not of sufficient 
importance to merit particular 
mention. 

8. Fire. — A little before one 
yesterday morning a very destruc- 
tive fire broke out in the sugar- 
houses belonging to Mr. Hodgson, 
Church-lane, Whitechapel. How 
it originated has not transpired; 
but it appears, that a short time 
before, the warehouseman, agree- 
ably to custom, inspected every 
room in which a fire had been used 
in the course of the day. On look- 
ing into, the sugar-loaf room, he 
was exceedingly annoyed by a 
smell proceeding from fire ; and 
immediately procured assistance in 
the neighbourhood, to be ready to 
extinguish die flames, should they 
appear ; He next gave notice to the 
commandant of tho Whitechapel 
volunteers, who ordered the drums 
to beat to arms. This circum- 
stance occasioned, at first, a litde 
consternation among the inhabi- 
tants, who apprehended that the 
French were landed. Many of the 
corps were impressed with die same 
idea, and obeyed the summons 
with infinite alacrity. At the time 
above mentioned, die flames burst 
forth with great violence, and 
raged with uncommon fury. The 
premises were so well stocked with 
sugar, that it fed the flames till 
they increased to an astonishing 
height, and might be seen at 


twenty miles distance from* Lon- 
don. Several engines by this time 
were at work ; but such was the 
height of the buildings, that they 
could do little towatds extinguish- 
ing the flames. They therefore 
chiefly directed their attention to 
die houses on the right and left, 
which through their exertions es- 
caped injury. The two sugar- 
houses continued to burn till ten 
o’clock yesterday morning, when 
they were completely gutted, and 
nothing to be seen but bare walls. 
Out of the great quantity of sugar 
the premises contained, only 200 
loaves were saved. Besides the 
Whitechapel volunteers, those of 
Portspken-ward and Spitalfields 
attended to protect the inhabitants, 
and the premises on fire, from, 
being plundered ; in which they 
fully succeeded, notwithstanding 
the many attempts made by the 
freebooters from Bartholomew fair. 

10. Wednesday morning last 
about 3 o’clock, a most alarming 
fire broke out in the stables of the 
White Hart inn, situate in the 
Back-lane, in Colchester, occa- 
sioned by a lighted candle being 
imprudently left therein, which, 
setting fire to the straw, commu- 
nicated in an instant to the ha.y and 
straw lofts above, and entirely de- 
stroyed the building, together with 
8 horses, belonging to the 21 st light 
dragoons. ' The alarm was given 
by a party of the royal east Mid- 
dlesex regiment, who were doing 
duty as town guard. Too much 
praise cannot be bestowed on the 
inhabitants in general for their 
well-limed assistance ; and to the 
military in particular, who re- 
paired immediately to the spot, 
under the directions of general sir 
James Craig, who was present, 
urging them to use every exertion 
in extinguishing the flames ; which 
(F) 3 were 
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were about five o’clock fortunately Admtraliy-ojjice> Sept . 11, 

subdued. Many thanks are due ^ - , 

to major Maitland, of the Fife- C( W a letter commodore 
shire, for his unwearied exertions. Hood, commander in chief of 

The engines from the barracks, as his majesty’s ships and yessels 

•Well as those of the town, were of at t ^ ie Leeward Islands, to Wil- 

infinite service. Providentially it was *! an * Marsden, esq. dated at 

a perfect calm, otherwise the flames Barbadoes, 13th July, 1804. 

would most probably have destroy- 
ed the opposite buildings and so T \ 

great was the danger at one time, . * enc l° se a h^t # of captures by 

that the gable end of Messrs. Can ^ ie s <l uac lron during the last six 
and sons’ grocery warehouse had ac» inonths, and an extract of a letter 
tually begun to catch the flames, ^ ro ? 1 ca P tai n Columbine, of his 
but, by me well-directed use of the tuajesty s ship Ulysses, and have 
engines, they were prevented from honour to be, &c. 
spreading. The inn itself has sus- Sam. Hood. 

tained no damage, the above sta- 
bles being detached therefrom. List of vessels captured by the 
Shocking Accident. — Lately, squadron under the command of 

as a young man of the name of commodore Samuel Hood, from 

Robinson, a farmer, at Denham, the 1st of January to the 30th 

near Uxbridge, was driving his of June 1804. 

team down Denliam-hill, he took French privateer Bellone, of 8 

the ustlal precaution of locking the guns and 24 men, captured by the 
hind wheel, to prevent the cart Cyane, January 24, 1804. 
running down too rapidly. The English ship Mercury, laden 

shaft horse, however, being young with lumber, » recaptured by the 
and mettlesome, began to plunge, Hipponienes, January 26, 1804. 
and frightened the fore-horse, when French privateer Le Furet, of 
they both set off on a gallop. The 4 guns and 45 men, captured by 
young man rati forward to stop the St. Lucia, same date, 
them, but unfortunately fell across English ship Mariana, laden 

the road at the head of the fore with fish, recaptured by the Heu- 
horse | the cart went' over him j reux, same date, 
one wheel broke his legs, and the French privateer Harmonie, of 
other severed his head from his 12 guns and 82 men, captured by 
body. A poor woman with three the Cyane, January 27, 1804. 
children, at the bottom of the hill, American schooner Freedom, 
seeing the horses approaching, em laden with sugar and molasses 
deavoured to get the children out (French property), captured by 
pf the way, but she had not time, the Drake, February 2, 1804. 

The two eldest were crushed to French corvette Curieux, of 1 6 
fleath, and she was thrown with guns and 105' men, captured by 
the youngest, an infant in her arms, four of the Centaur’s boats, Fe- 
into the ditch. They were both bruary 4, 1804. 
much bruised, but are likely to • French privateer Recompense, 
recover. The young mar* was to of 10 guns and 80 men, captured 
have- been married in a few days, the Cyane, February 4, 1804. 
%o miss Watts, of Denham. French privateer Le Bijou, of 

4 gun* 
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4 guns and 45 men, captured by 
the St. Lucia, February 21, 1804. 

French privateer Flibustier, of 
6 guns* and 68 men, captured by 
the Heureux, same date. 

An English ship, laden with a 
valuable cargo, recaptured by the 
Imogen, March 1804. 

An English ship, laden with a 
valuable cargo, recaptured by the 
Drake, same date. 

French privateer Egyptienne, of 
36 guns and 250 men, (former- 
ly a national frigate,) captured 
by the Hippomenes, March 25, 
1804. 

English' Ship Reliance, laden 
with merchandize, recaptured by 
the Hippomenes and Osprey, same 
date. 

English ship Rigby, with troops, 
recaptured by the Hippomenes 
and Osprey, March 25, 1804. 

French privateer La Rose, of 1 

f un and 49 men, captured by 
/Eclair’s boat, with 10 men, same 
date. 

English ship Hope, laden with 
sundries, recaptured by the Osprey, 
April 1804. 

, French privateer Belle Deesse, 
of 1 gun and 26 men, captured 
by the Ulysses, same date. 

Dutch national frigate Proser- 
pina, of 32 guns, captured by the 
Centaur and squadron at Surinam, 
May 5, 1804. 

Dutch national corvette Pylades, 
of 18 guns, captured by ditto, 
same date. 

Dutch national schooner George, 
of 10 guns, captured by ditto, 
same date. 

Dutch merchant ship Pelican, 
laden with sugar. Sc c. captured by 
ditto, same date. 

Dutch merchant ship Johanna, 
laden with sugar, See. captured by 
ditto, same date. 

A Dutch merchant ship, laden 
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with sugar, &c. captured by ditto, 
same date. 

English ship Boyd, laden with 
plantation stores, recaptured by 
the Galatea, May 19, 1804. 

A French sloop, name unknown, 
laden with provisions, captured by 
the Netley, same date. 

A French schooner, name un- 
known, laden with provisions, cap- 
tured by ditto, same date. 

English ship Cyrus, laden with 
sundries, recaptured by the Cyane, 
same date. 

French privateer LesTroisFreres, 
of 1 gun and 24 men, captured by 
the Ulysses, May 15, 1804. 

English ship Beaver, laden with 
slaves and ivory, recaptured by 
the Galatea, June 25, 1804. N 

English ship Esther, laden WifJi 
coals and potatoes, recaptured by 
the Heureux, same date. 

An English ship, laden with 
sundries, recaptured by the Busy, 
same date. 

A Swedish galliot, laden with 
French property and passengers; 
captured by L’Eclair, same date. 

Sam. Hood. 

Extract of a letter from captain 

Columbine, of his majesty’s ship 

Ulysses, to commodore Hood, 

dated June 22, 1804. 

On the 1 5th of last month I cap- 
tured Les Trois Freres, a French 
schooner privateer, with 1 gun, 
and 24 men, Jean Detreuil mas- 
ter, from Martinico. 

CRIM CON. 

"Ennis Summer Assizes. 

Before the honourable baron 
Smith, and a special jury. 

This was an .action for damages, 
brought by the reverend Charles 
Massy against the most noble the 
marquis of Headfort, for crimi- 
(F) '4 nal 
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not conversation with the plaintiff’s 
wife. — Damages at 40,000/. 

Mr. 'Hoare stated the case for 
the plaintiff. — The plaintiff, the re- 
verend Charles Massy, is the second 
son of a gentleman of high distinc- 
tion in this county, who has been 
more than oncecalledtotherepresen- 
tationof it, by a free and honourable 
election ; and not only so descend- 
ed, but is a person of lii^ral edu- 
cation, a member of one of the 
learned professions, in the prime 
of life ; a man not only of inoffen- 
sive manners, and of innocent life, 
but a man ' whose virtues corre- 
spond with his situation in society, 
afod adorn the profession he has 
adopted. In the year fT96, % Mr. 
Massy became attached to miss 
KoSslewm. Mr. Massy being a 
second son, and not independent 
of the bounty of his father, pos- 
sesed then a living but of 8001. a 
year. Sir Hugh Massy, his father, 
disapproved a match which had 
riot fortune to support the claim 
of beauty, and had therefore pro- 
posed one with a young lady of a 
neighbouring county, which, he 
conceived, in point of fortune 
and of connection, far more eligi- 
ble ; and on that occasion had of- 
fered to settle pn his son, the plain- 
tiff, 1100/. a year, in landed pro- 
perty, together with the young 
lady’s fortune ; but, declining the 
hand of an amiable and accom- 
plished lady, refusing an ample and 
independent establishment, with 
the additional enjoyment of paren- 
tal bounty and approbation, and 
foregoing all these advantages, 
Mr. Massy proved the sincerity 
and purity of his attachment, by 
a sacrifice of fortune to affection, 
and, married miss Rosslewin in 
March 1796 ; and the happiness 
of the young couple^ for 8 succeed- 
ing years, net only seemed to be, 
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but really was, unmixed and una- 
bating ; he loving' with constant 
and manly ardoiir, she with chaste 
and equal affection; and during 
the interval, Heaven had blessed • 
their union with a boy, the bond 
and cement of their present hap- 
piness, the pledge and promise of 
future multiplied felicities. Then, 
at this period, Mr. and Mrs. Massy 
exhibited such an example of do- 
mestic contentment and satisfaction 
to their neighbours, theii 4 relatives, 
and their friends, as to convince 
them that the sacrifices he made 
were not too great : that her grate- 
ful and affectionate returns, to a 
conduct so nobly liberal and disin- 
terestedly affectionate, were not 
too little. Guilt and treachery^had 
not yet made their way into the 
abode of peace and innocence ; all 
was quiet, tranquil, and happy, 
till, to the misfortune of this couple, 
and of this county, the marquis of 
Headfort made his appearance at 
Limerick. Mr. Massy happened 
to have had stfme years since a 
living in the county of Meath, 
where lady Bective, the mother of 
the marquis of Headfort, was | 
principal parishioner, and from 
whom, during his , residence in the 
parish, Mr. Massy received much 
polite and hospitable attention. 
From this circumstance of his ac- 
quaintance with her, Mr. Massy 
waited on her son, on his arrival 
at Limerick, iftvited him to his 
house, and strained his narrow 
means to give the son of lady 
Bective every proof of his sense of 
her former attentions and polite- 
ness. But, whilst indulging th<2 
hospitable spirit of our country, 
little did Mr. Massy think he was 
introducing into his house the man 
Who could conceive the blackest 
and basest designs against his 
peace and honour ; that this stran* 
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ger, so hospitably received, and 
affectionately cherished, was to 
pour poison into his peace, and 
make him a wretch ; for no; rea- 
sonable man could suppose that 
lord Headfort, at his time, would 
ever disturb the peace of any 
family — his age (for he is above 
fifty), his figure, his face, made 
such a supposition not only impro- 
bable, but almost ridiculous : yet, 
so it happened, this hoary veteran, 
in whom, like -Etna, the snow 
above did not quench the flames 
below, looked at Mrs. Massy, 
and marked her for ruin. And 
nothing more beautiful coilld he 
.behold, and nothing upon whom 
it was more unlikely that slich a 
venerable personage as his lord- 
ship could have made an improper 
impression. Lord Headfort spent 
four days at Summer-hill, on his 
first visit, and was introduced by 
Mr. Massy to the gentlemen of 
the first rank and consideration in 
the county; the bishop of Lime- 
rick, brother-in-law to Mr. Massy, 
and every other gentleman and 
nobleman in the neighbburhood. 
I need not, in this most hospitable 
part of Ireland, mention to you 
the consequence. Lord Headfort 
was received, entertained, and che- 
rished, by the friends and relatives 
of Mr. Massy. Whilst Mr. Massy 
was endeavouring, by every polite 
and hospitable attention in his 
power, to render his temporary 
stay in this country not unpleasant 
to him, some anonymous letters 
first created in the breast of the 
plaintiff, not suspicion, but con- 
veyed an intimation, that the mar- 
quis of Headfort was too attentive 
to Mrs. Massy. Too confident in 
the virtue of his wife, too gene- 
rous to credit information so con- 
veyed, and yet too prudent wholly 
to overlook or disregard it, Mr. 
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Massy prohibited his wife’s visits 
to Limerick; and this was followed 
up, by intimating to lord Head- 
fort, that his lordship’s visits would 
be dispensed with at Summer-hill, 
his (Mr. Massy’s) place of resi- 
dence. Lord Headfort’s visits 
were discontinued. His lordship 
promised not to repeat them. 

The unaffected liveliness and 
simplicity of her manners, the de- 
cency of her deportment, her en- 
dearing attentions to him and her 
child, left not the shadow of suspi* 
cion on the mind of Mr. Massy, 
that she could in any wise forget; 
her Sex, her situation, or her duty; 
much less that she could run into 
the coarse toils spread for her by 
lord Headfort. It will shock and 
appall you, gentlemen, to hear the 
time and occasion which lord 
Headfort selected for the final ac- 
complishment of his designs upon 
the honour of this unfortunate wo- 
man, and the happiness of . his. 
host and his friend. The day was 
Sunday, the hour the time of di- 
vine service; yes, gentlemen, oa 
that day, and on that hour, set a- 
part for the service of our Creator, 
whilst the reverend rector was 
bending before the altar of his God, 
invoking blessings, not only on his 
flock there assembled, but on the 
heads' of the unfeeling and profli- 
ate destroyers of his comfort and 
onour ; on such a day, at such an 
hour, upon such an occasion, did 
the noble marquis think proper to 
commit this honourable breach of 
hospitable faith, this high-minded 
violation of the little laws of your 
diminutive country, this contempt, 
I would almost call it, this de- 
fiance of the Almighty himself! 

I have to state, what will be 
proved, that on Sunday, and at 
this hour, marquis Headfort took 
off Mrs. Massy from her husband’s 

house 
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house at Summer-hill : they crossed 
the Shannon in a boat, got into a 
chaise in waiting for them on the 
road, apd from thence posted to 
Pallas, eighteen or nineteen miles 
only from Summer-hill : there he 
and Mrs. Massy, heedkss of the 
misery and distraction of her un- 
happy husband, remained in the 
same room the whole of Sunday 
night: — the noble peer did not 
fly — no— he made short and easy 
stages — not fearful of pursuit, not 
as a criminal endeavouring to ef- 
fect his escape, but as a conqueror 
parading slowly through the coun- 
try, ana quietly enjoying the glory 
and honour of his triumphs What 
was his triumph ? — The distraction 
of the friend he maddened with 
agony, the pollution of a till then 
spotless and innocent woman. 
From Pallas his lordship pursued 
his route to Clonmel!, and there 
rested a night \ from thence 
tq Waterford, then to England ; 
where, I trust, he will ever re- 
mkin ; because I am satisfied, that 
ho advantage to be derived to the 
Country from the most ample for- 
tune expended here, could coun- 
tervail the mischiefs that must flow 
from the application of enormous 
wealth to extravagant vices, and 
the example of such prodigal pro- 
fligacy amongst us. 

The first witness called was , the 
reverend Dr. Parker, who proved 
the marriage of the plaintiff with 
Mary Ann Rosslewin, his wife, in 
1796. Mr. Massy was then about 
'Z'b the lady 18, lively and beautiful. 

John Stackpole, esq. said, he is 
uncle to the plaintiff, and also. 
• uncle to his wife. Plaintiff is the 
second son of Sir Hugh Dillon 
Massy, of Donass, in the county 
of Clare, and possessed of tw r o 
livings, of about 1000/. a-year. 
The lady being the youngest of 
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many sisters, her fortune was only 
about 200/. Sir Hugh Massy, the 
father of the plaintiff, possesses aa 
estate of 5000/. a-year. Plaintiff 
has an elder brother, married, who 
has only one child, a daughter. 
Plaintiff has one son by his wife. 
His marriage with miss Rosslewin 
was a love match. They were a 
very affectionate couple. 

Patrick Dunn, servant to the 
plaintiff, saw the defendant at 
Donass, the time he took Mrs. 
Massy away. It was about one 
o’clock on a Sunday, after Christ- 
mas, when Mr. Massy was at 
church. She came to the defend* 
ant, into the drawing-room, and 
desired witness to go to her room, 
and wait for her there. Witness 
went, and Mrs. Massy came to 
him, and asked him to carry a 
bundle and a dressing-box for her, 
which he did. The defendant was 
in the drawing-room at the time, 
with a pistol in his bosom, the 
stock of which was sticking out. 
Defendant / handed Mrs- Massy 
down stairs, and they crossed the 
river Shannon in a boat. Wit- 
ness, having carried the box to the 
water side, went back for the maid, 
w ho followed her mistress. There 
was a carriage at the other side 
just ready ; a pair of hackney , 
horses — saw marquis Headfort 
hand in Mrs. Massy— he put in 
the maid and two bundles, and 
went in himself, and , desired the 
driver to go off to Limerick. 
Heard Mrs. Massy desire the 
maid to make haste. 

Jane Apjohn lived as house- 
maid at the inn, at Pallas, about 
January last> remembers the mar- 
quis of Headfort and Mrs. Massy 
coming there, and sleeping to- 
gether in the same bed. 

Here the counsel for the plain- 
tiff closed his case. 

Mr. Quinn 
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Mr. Quinn stated the case for 
the defendant. — He insisted that 
the plaintiff was a careless and 
negligent husband ; that Mrs. 
Massy was young, volatile, and 
giddy ; beautiful and vain, of un- 
common levity of disposition, and 
addicted to the love of dress, even 
beyond the ordinary passion of her 
sex. She passed, ne said, months 
at the houses of single gentlemen, 
unaccompanied or unattended, save 
occasionally, by the plaintiff ; and 
at Galway in particular, where 
she went on an excursion, the at- 
tentions of a military man of rank 
became so remarkable, and her en- 
couragement so glaring, that her 
own connections found it neces- 
sary to shatch her from the spot, 
as from impending infamy, and 
hurried her to Limerick. Thus en- 
gaged in fashionable life, defend- 
ant met her first at the races of 
Limerick, then at the races of 
Mallow, unattended by the plain- 
tiff at either place. The attentions 
of a man of such superior rank 
were too flattering to be declined — 
they passed under public observa- 
tion at all places of public and 
private fashionable resort ; the 
eyes of all companies were fixed 
upon them; and her reception of 
them, being too obvious to pass 
unnoticed, became the subject of 
general conversation. She avowed 
to her relations her attachment to 
the defendant, and her determina- 
tion to go off with him. 

Colonel Pepper saw Mrs. Massy, 
some time in September or Octo- 
ber last, at the races of Limerick ; 
often met her at the marquis’s and 
elsewhere— dined with her at the 
marquis’s— does not recollect po- 
sitively whether other ladies were 
always in company ; but, to the 
best of his recollection, dined with 
her there when she was the only 


female present. Mr. Charles 
Massy was not always of the 
party. These dinners were at the 
earl of Limerick’s house, in which 
the marquis , resided. He knew 
Mrs. M. to remain there after din- 
ner. Witness met the plaintiff 
in company with his wife, at the 
marquis of Headfort’s. The latter 
aid her much attention in the 
usband’s presence, and she seemed 
much flattered *by it. His atten- 
tions were so marked, that diey 
drew the observation of the gentle- 
fnen at the table. The company 
were generally composed or the 
officers of the marquis of Head- 
fort’s regiment. 

Cross examined by Mr. Curran. 

Q. You are a young man, Colo# 
nel. — A. Yes, I am young. 

Q. Pray, colonel, how long since 
the marquis left college ? — A. I 
can’t tell. 

Q. You and the marquis were 
in college together, were you 
not? — A. No. 

S . Pray, how stands his account 
the calendar? — A. I have 
taken no calendar of his age, but 
he is pretty far advanced. 

Q. Are not there, now, a few 
white memoranda on his forehead; 
a few grey hairs,, colonel? — was he 
not gray before he was good ? — A. 
He is gray. 

Q. You have heard him talk of 
action, passion, and so forth, on 
the general topic of gallantry ? — A. 
Sometimes. 

Q. Could you give a rough guess 
at the number of saints on his 
calendar, or how many Bessys or 
Pollys he may have drunk bum- 
pers to? (On witness hesitating), 
I see, colonel, it is very well; I 
respect a soldier’s taciturnity on 
subjects of this sort. — (No an- 
swer. ) 

Q. Some 
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Q; Some of those ladies / were 
married, some unmarried, colonel? 
—A. Yes, some were and some 
Were not. 

Q. Was k not mortifying to his 
▼anity to talk of his being so un- 
fortunately seduced ? ( answer. ) 

• Is he not vain of these gallantries 
of his ? — A. I eannot say I per- 
ceived it. 

Q. Has he not boasted of 
them? — A. I never heard him, 
that I recollect. 

Q. The marquis is very rich, 
has a very large fortune?- — A. 
He has, sir. 

Q. The marquis is married, and 
has a wife, a very amiable wo- 
man ? — A. He has. 

How many children has 
he? — A. He has two grown, up, 
and two young ones ; he has a sou 
not yet gone to'college. 

Q. Did not other ladies dine ar 
ford Headfort’s when Mrs. Massy 
dined there ? — A. I have seen other 
ladies also dine there on these oc- 
casions, and also at the bishop’s 
house. 

Q. How nearly connected is the 
bishop’s wife to Mrs. Massy? — A. 
She is her sister. 

Q. The bishop’s is next door 
to lord Limerick’s, in which lord 
Headfort resided ? — A. It is. 

- Q, Is it not natural, from the 
ill state of the bishop’s health, that 
her sister should have attended 
her? — A. It Wfcs, in my opinion, 
perfectly natural. 

Q. Do you conceive that a wo- 
man living next door to a man of 
fifty would be equally criminal in 
visiting him as she would a man of 
twenty-five ? — A. I do not think 
there is much difference. 

,( \ Were there not many ladies 
of distinction present at these din- 
ner > * — A. There were. 

Q- Give me leave, colonel, to 
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ask, what do you call marked atten- 
tions ? for instance, ir a gentleman* 
should ask a lady, “ Madam, per- 
mit me to pour a little melted 
butter on your greens;” if he 
should ask her to take a glass of 
^rine with him ; would you call 
those marked attentions ? — A. No. 

Q. Pray, colonel, be so good 
to show the manner in which it 
should be done. — A. The atten- 
tions were such as to make her 
smile. 

Q. Do you not believe that Mrs. 
Massy 'is. now living with the maf- 
quis in England publicly ? — A 1 
believe she is. 

Q. Do you not believe that he* 
bore her off in his own carriage 
publicly, without disguise ? — A. 
Yes, I have heard it, and I believe 
it. 

Q. By the court. You say the 
marquis of Headfort paid Mrs. 
Massy marked attentions : were 
they such as a husband should 
have disapproved ? — A. They 
were. 

Q. By Mr. Curran. There was 
no touch of the person ? — None I 
saw. 

Q. By a juror. Was the plain- 
tiff ever present when those marked 
attentions were paid by the defend- 
ant to Mrs. Massy ? — A. He was. 

G. Evans Bruce, esq. examined by 
Mr. Goold. 

Q. Are you acquainted with 
Mr. and Mrs. Massy ? — A. I am. 

Q, How; long? — A. Very long 
with Mr. Massy; since marriage 
only with Mrs. Massy. 

Q. How long have you known 
the marquis of Headfort ?— A. Sia 
or seven years. 

Q. Did the marquis of Headfort 
know the plaintiff before he came 
to Limerick ?— A. No. 

Q. Had you any opportunities 

of 
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<jf knowing Mrs, Massy and the tion? — A. He wrote a letter,. ad- 
marquis of Headfort? — A. Many, dressed to Mr. Massy, which I de- 
Q. Did the marquis of Headfort livered to him. 
pay attentions to Mrs. Massy, in Q. Did lord Headfort see her 
the presence of Mr. -Massy ? — A. after that, and where ?■ — A. Yes. 
He did. He did at Summer-hill, at her 

Q. Were they the same as he husbands fiouse. 
paid other ladies ?*— A. No. They Q. Do you remember her re- 
were marked attentions. turning from Limerick with him 

Q. When did the marquis of in his carriage to Summer, hill tete- 
Fleadfort see Mrs. Massy ?— A. a-tete ? — A. I do. When . I saw 
First time I ever saw them together them they were tete-a-tete, 
was before the races of Limerick, Q. Was this before or after the ** 
at dinner at the bishop's. delivery of the letter ? — A. Before. 

Q. Were you last summer at the Q. Did Mr. Massy see the mar- 
races* of Mallow ?— A. I was. quis of Headfort after being in the 

Q. Was the marquis of Head- carriage l — A. Often saw him 
fort there ? — A. He was. I saw after, at Summer-hill, 
him with Mrs. Massy at the as- Q. Did you see the marquis of 
sembly. Headfort at Donass ? — A. Often. 

Q. .Did Mr, Massy go with Q. How long before elopement 
her ? — A. He did. He left her was it that , you saw them in tl^e 
there the first period, and went carriage ? — A. About three weeks, 
away. Q. How long -did the marquis 

Q. Did Mrs. Massy go to the :of Headfort, after the carriage 
public rooms while at Mallow ? — scene, dine at Donass ?— -A. I 
A. I met her there. dined with him there two days 

, Q. Did you observe Mrs. Massy after, 
expensively dressed ? — A. About Q. Do you remember any day 
six weeks before her elopement, Mrs* Massy was left alone at Sum- 
she wore very expensive trinkets, merdiill ?-— A. Yes, the day pre- 
. particularly a large necklace and vious to the elopement I dined at 
oar-rings. I think a topaz. Donass. I walked with Mr. Charles 

Q. Did her husband observe Micssy from his own house to 
them? — A. He must. Donass. The marquis of Head- . 

Did Mr. Massy observe those fort was not there, 
attentions? — A. He was present Q. Are you related to Mrs. 
when J saw what I considered at- Massy ? — A. I am. 
tendons. Q. Did she seem to you a wo- 

Q. Did you take any step to man of levity? — A. Always gay 
inform Mr. Massy of those atten- in rher * manner, and. dressed ra- 
tions? — A. In consequence of what markably well. 

Mrs. Massy told me, I informed Q. Did you ever see any body 
her sister, and the bishop and his else show Mrs. Massy any marked 
brother, of her intention to elope. attention ? — A. I have — more than 
Q. After this informarion, was one, besides the marquis of Head-' 
tiie marquis of Headfort allowed fort. 

. to visit Mrs. Massy ? — A. He was. Q. Were those attentions a topic 
Q. Did the bishop do any thing of public conversation ? — A. In 
. in consequence of your informa- one instance 1 know they were. 

Q. Was 
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Q. Was this before she knew 
the marquis of Headfort ? — A. It 
was before. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Curran. 

Q. You are an intimate friend 
of the marquis of Headfort’s ? — A. 

' Of late very intimate, since he 
came to Limerick; but, before 
that, I knew him during the re- 
bellion at Waterford. 

f>. How long before the elope- 
ment, did you know of its likeli- 
hood to take plaee ? — A. About 
two months. 

Q. How long before, in con- 
sequence of what the marquis of 
Headfort told you ? — A. He never 
spoke to me on the subject. 

Q. Did you know it would take 
place the day it did ? — A. I did not. 

Q. Was not Mrs. Massy always 
neat in her dress ? — A. Always 
remarkably so. 

Q. What time of the day was it 
you saw her in the carriage alone 
with the marquis of Headfort? — A. 
In tl^e middle of die day, near 
dean Crosbie’s. 

Q. Was it extraordinary to see 
a lady with a man of fifty? — A. 
No. 

Q. Was not Mr. Massy highly 
inflamed when he heard of it ? — 
A. I am sure he was. 

Q. 'Don't you believe he pre- 
vented her going to Limerick after 
that? — A. I do not; she was in 
Limerick after that; hpw often, 

| do not recollect. 

Q. Don’t you believe Mr. Massy 
was excessively attached to this un- 
happy woman ?— -A. I always 
thought so. 

Q. Don’t you believe bis harsh 
reprimand of her proceeded from 
extreme fondness for her? — A. I 
always thought he loved her very 
much. 
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Q. Was it not his fondness for 
her made him oppose his father, 
and sacrifice his prospects from 
him ? — A. I believe it was. 

Q. Did sir Hugh Dillon Massy 
offer to settle 1100/. a year On 
him, if he married a lady of his 
choosing ? — A. Sir Hugh could do 
so, and was disposed to do every 
thing for his children. 

Q. Did plaintiff forbid the mar- 
quis of Headfort his house ? — A. I 
heard he did from one gentleman, 
who said he only v heard it, and I 
believe he did. 

Q. You doubt the truth of it, 
because you saw the marquis of 
Headfort at the house ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q . Is not Limerick a calum- 
niating place, and deals more in 
poetry than history ? — A. Never 
knew a small town that was not; 
and Limerick is as much so in 
proportion as any other. 

Q. Do you believe, on your 
oath, as a man of honour, and in 
the presence of your country and 
your God, that plaintiff connived 
at the conduct of his wife ?— A. I 
believe not— I am sure’ he was in- 
capable of it — his fault was more 
of the head than the heart. 

Mr. George Ponsonby made a 
very able speech to evidence on 
the part of the defendant ; and 
Mr. Curran addressed the jury on 
behalf of the plaintiff with his 
usual eloquence. 

Baron Smith then proceeded to 
recapitulate the evidence as it ap- 
peared upon his notes ; and, having 
done so, closed his charge without 
any further observations on the 
law. 

Trial lasted twelve hours — Ver- 
dict for plaintiff 10,000/. at 
twelve o’clock at night, with 
costs. 

OCTO- 
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OCTOBER. 

3. — About four o'clock, on 
Monday afternoon, a man, ap- 
parently about thirty-five years of 
age, went into the parlour of the 
Three Goats public-house, not far 
from Vauxhall gate, where he sat 
for some time, without calling for 
any refreshment, and walked out 
without speaking to any one ; he 
soon after returned, and called for 
a pipe of tobacco, which he paid 
for. The tobacco was carried to 
him by a woman of the name of 
Ann Young, about forty years of 
age, .and ; who acts as servant , in 
the house: on her return to the 
bar, after delivering the pipe of 
tobacco, she requested her mistress 
to go into the parlour, and ask 
the gentleman if he wanted any 
thing to drink : this Mrs. Sad ^the 
landlady) declined doing, saying, 
if he wanted any liquor, he mignt 
Ting the bell. However, the ser- 
vant again entreated her to go, 
saying, there appeared something 
so strange about him, that she 
wished her mistress to go and see 
him. Mrs. Sad complied, and 
went towards the parlour to see 
the stranger; but fortunately for 
her, her attention was arrested by 
a man, who spoke to her at the 
door, and to answer whom she was 
obliged to pass the parlour. At 
this instant, the unfortunate ma- 
niac rushed from the parlour, hav- 
ing his throat much cut, (supposed 
to have been done with a small 
penknife which he held in his 
hand,) and, unperceived by any 
one, made his wliy through the 
tap-room, to the bar, where he 
found the female servant Ann 
Y oung alone, whom he stabbed in 
the throat twice, and then knocked 
her down with his fist. On her 
attempting to rise, he plunged the 


knife into her shoulder, and, on 
quitting her, seized a poor old 
man, of the name of Thomas Su- 
therland, who has for many years 
acted as ostler to Mr- Sad, and 
struck him with great violence on 
the temples, when, in one of his 
blows, the knife which he held en- 
tered the head of the old man, 
who fell to the ground. This last 
act of violence was committed m 
the presence of nine or ten mei^ 
who were sitting in the tap-room 
with Sutherland, yet none of them 
even heard or saw the outrage com- 
mitted at the fiar on die poor wo- 
man. After striking Sutherland 
to the ground, he made for the 
door, where Mrs. Sad was still 
standing, engaged in conversation, 
and at that time unacquainted 
with what had happened in the 
house; when she perceived that 
the unfortunate man was bleeding 
copiously at die neck. He made 
an attempt to stab her, and also 
struck at the man she was. in con- 
versation with, both of whom he 
providentially missed. He ran off, 
and was followed by one Jcice, 
who had witnessed what passed in 
the tap-room. On Joice’s over- 
taking him, the maniac furiously 
turned round, seized him, and un- 
fortunately succeeded in plunging 
the knife into his shoulder, and 
wounded him so severely as to 
oblige him to let go his hold. The 
maniac being still at liberty, ranged 
about the road, endeavouring to 
stab every person that came in his 
way ; but aid not go far fronl the 
house whence he first set out. In 
this mischievous and dangerous 
state he continued for some time, 
there being no individual that 
would venture to seize him; at 
last, .the persons who assembled 
were obliged to resort to stratagem, 
to secure him. A gentleman on 
hurscbiwijf 
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horseback made a -feint of attack- 
jug him, in order to attract his at* 
.tendon, as, from the advantage of 
being .mounted, he could easily 
j elude him; whilst others, armed 

- with large sticks, kept advancing 
from different directions towards 

-him, several of whom he put to 
the route : he was, however, at 
Jast brought to the ground, by 
. a man who attacked him with a 
large broom, which he thrust into 
,his face, and succeeded in throw- 
:ing him down : t great precaution 
.and much force were obliged to 
be used, to wrench the knife from 
his hand. „ On being carried to 
the public-house, he was asked, 
.what he could, mean by making 
..such shocking attempts on the lives 
of innocent persons ? and the only 
answer .that could be extorted from 
.him was, that he .. meant to kill 
them all. The state of the' un- 
fortunate persons who suffered, is 
, as. follows : —Ann Young, wounded 
-twice in her throat (one of which 
* wounds has severed the wind-pipe), 

, and stabbed .in the shoulder ; .little 
hopes are entertained by the fa- 
culty of her recovery; she is at- 

- tended by four surgeons. Thomas 
Sutherland, the old man, is likely 

-to recover, though he still con- 
tinues very ill. Thomas Joice, 
who was wounded in his arm, is 
out of danger, but will be deprived 
of the use of it . for a considerable 
'time. 

From papers found in the ma- 
.niac’s, pocket, his name appears to 
'be Charles M<Kee. There was a 
letter from the Sick and Wounded 
office, dated the 10th of January 
..1804, informing him, that the 
; board .were of opinion .that his 
ability as a surgeon entitled him 
:to a better situation- in the service 
.than that which. he held (which 
was a mate on board the Vjr- 
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ginia frigate) ; and that they had 
been pleased to promote him to 
be surgeon’s first mate on board 
the Unicorn, third rate. This 1 
commission, which bore date the 
9th of Jan. 1 804, was found in his 
pocket. He was last night sent to 
St. Thomas’s hospital, and an ex- 
pectation is entertained of his re- 
covery. 

EXPERIMENT AGAINST THE BOU- 
LOGNE FLOTILLA. 

Deal, Oct. 4. The attempt at 
Boulogne was to try the practica- 
bility of burning the enemy’s ships, 
when out in Boulogne roads. For 
this purposes new r sort of fire-ship 
was invented. Three smacks were 
loaded with barrels of gunpowder, 
covered with flint stones, closely 
stowed together, so as to make the 
greater explosion. -The smacks 
were sunk very low in the water, 
painted to resemble the sea ; so that 
at night they could scarcely be di- 
stinguished from the water : they 
looked like a large chest or a large 
plank floating. Below them was 
hung a box of machinery, some- 
thing like clock-work : it would go 
any time from ten minutes to six 
hours, after a line was pulled. The 
person conducting it was to time 
the period of explosion, so that it 
might go off with most effect.— 
The. smacks being towed by our 
ships as near as possible' to the 
enemy, were then to be towed by 
'a person in a small boat, called 
a catamaran, which he was to 
paddle, the catamaran being very 
low in the water. The whole of 
this apparatus could scarcely be 
distinguished from the sea. Of 
the smack only a plank could be 
seen floating, and only the person’s 
head above Water in the catama- 
ran could be distinguished. Be- 
sides these smacks there w ere five 
- ' sloops 
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sloops fitted as fire-ships $ they 
were towed in by Deal boats. 
The coffers or smacks were silently 
conducted inside die French ships, 
that is, between them and die 
shore. They were not at all disco- 
vered, nor did the enemy seem to 
apprehend what was going on. 
The smacks were conducted up to 
the enemy’s ships, laid close along- 
side of them, and fastened to them. 
The persons conducting them then 
set off die machinery, giving them- 
selves time to escape, and then 
paddled away in their catamarans. 
The explosion took place most hap- 
pily, and three vessels of the ene- 
my, of the largest class, were im- 
mediately on fire. The French 
now began to fire dieir cannon and 
ihusquetry, and make a terrible 
bustle ; but they were so taken by 
surprise and astonished, they knew 
not what to do. At this time the 
five sloops fitted as fire-ships were 
sent down upon them; one of 
them, by some accident, burnt too 
soon ; another the French boarded 
as a prize, and a great many of 
their boats filled with soldiers were 
around it when it blew up. The 
other five sloops went away in fine 
style, and did great mischief. The 
explosions and illuminations were 
beyond every thing grand ; many 
vessels, all on fire, witn their yards 
and rigging, blazing, were, seen 
sailing, some ,to devour, some try- 
ing to escape. The whole of our 
Boulogne squadron were close to 
tne enemy, out of reach of the land, 
batteries. Lord Keith and sir 

Home Popham were on board the 
Monarch ; lord Melville was either 
on board the Monarch . or the 
Aimable. All the boats of the 
fleet were ordered out, and were 
rowing about, to pick up any of 
our men that* might be wounded, 
and thrown intQ the water. Hap- 

i * ' 



pily not one life was lost, and only 
one midshipman was wounded in 
the cheek. Such were the good 
consequences of keeping this attack 
secret. The enemy had no expec- 
tation of it, and were completely 
astonished. The tremendous ex- 
plosions and blazes struck them 
with a panic. They took to their 
boats, fired musquetry and cannon 
without object. — After our fire- 
ships had all been properly disposed 
of, our squadron drew off, as they 
were very near the shore. Before 
the attack, 53 of the enemy’s ships 
were counted outside of Boulogne ; 
at day-light, after the attack, only 
seven or eight could be jseen. 
Eleven were at one time counted 
on fire, and it is supposed about 
forty were destroyed, though some, 
perhaps, escaped into Boulogne 
harbour before day-light in the 
morning. The attack began at 
ten at night, and the last explosion 
was a little before four in the morn- 
ing. A gale springing up, our 
fleet stood away for the Downs,' 
where they arrived last night. 
Lords Melville and Keith, and a 
large party went to Mr. Pitt, at 
Walmar, to congratulate him on 
the success of this experiment. 

Admiralty -ojfici , Oct . 3. 

Copy of a letter from the right hon. 
lord Keith, K. B. admiral of the 
blue, &c. to William Marsden, 
esq. dated on board his majesty’s 
ship the Monarch, off Boulogne, 
the 34. inst. ' 

Sir, 

Their lordships are aware that 
my attention has, for some time 
past, be.en directed to the object 
of ascertaining the most effectual 
mode for annoying die enemy’s 
flotillas at their anchorage in front 
(G) of 
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of their ports, under protection of 
their land batteries. 

Having, on the afternoon of the 
1st instant, arrived at this anchor- 
age, and finding the weather pro- 
mising to be favourable, -and about 
one hundred and fifty of the flotilla 
on the outside of the pier, I re-* 
solved to make an experiment, on a 
limited scale, of the means of at- 
tack which had been provided. 

The final arrangements for this 
purpose were made on the morning 
of yesterday. The officers named 
below* were put in charge of the 
principal vessels which at this time 
were to be used. The armed 
launches, and other boats of the 
squadron, were appointed to ac- 
company and protect them ; the 
Castor, Greyhound, and some 
smaller vessels were directed to 
take up an advanced aftd conve- 
nient anchorage for covering the 
retreat, giving protection to men 
who might be wounded, and boats 
that might be crippled, and far 
towing off the boats in general, in 
the event of the wind freshening, 
and blowing upon the coast. 

The operation commenced at a 
quarter past nine o’clock last even- 
ing, and terminated at a quarter 
past four this morning, during 
which time several vessel^? pre- 
pared for the purpose, were ex- 
ploded amongst, or very close to, 
the flotilla ; but on account of the 
very great distance at which they 
lay from each other, no very ex- 
tensive injury seems to have been 
sustained, although it is - evident 
that there has been very considera- 
ble confusion among them, and 
that two of the brigs and several 
of the smaller vessels appear to be 
missing since yesterday at the close 
of day. I have^ great satisfac- 
tion in reporting, that, notwith- 
standing a very heavy discharge of 
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shells, shot and musquetry was 1 
kept up by the enemy throughout 
the night, no casualty whatever, on 
our part, has been sustained. The 
enemy made no attempt to oppose 
their rowing-boats to ours. 

Their lordships will not expect 
that, at the present moment, I am 
to* enter much into detail; but 
I think it my duty to state to them 
my conviction, that, in the event of 
any great accumulation of the ene- 
my’s force iti their roadsteads, art 
extensive and combined operation 
of a similar nature Will hold forth 
a reasonable prospect of a success- 
ful result. 

The conduct of the officers and 
men Who have been employed on 
this occasion deserves my highest 
commendation : I cannot more* 
forcibly impress their merits upon 
their lordships' attention, than by 
remarking, that the service was un- 
dertaken not only in the face of, 
but directly under, the whole line 
of the enemy’s land batteries, and 
their field artiBery and musquetry' 
upon the coast, but afco under that 
of upwards of one hundred and 
fifty armed vessels, ranged round 
the inner side of the bay ; and that 
the officers and men Who could so 
deliberately and resolutely advance? 
into the midst of the flotilla, under 
such circumstances, must be con- 
sidered Worthy of being entrust* 
ed with the performance of any* 
service, however difficult or dan- 
gerous it may appear to be, and 
consequently to be highly deserv- 
ing of their lordships’ protection. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Kmtf. 

William Marsden, esq* 

* Officers in charge of the ex- 
plosions above referred to : 
Captains— Macleod, of the Sulphur; 
Jackson, of the Autumn ; Ed- 
wards, of the Fury y Collard, of 

: it 
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the Railleur ; Searle, of the 
Helder defence ship. 

Lieutenants — Stewart, of the Mo- 
narch ; Lowry, of the Leopard ; 
Payne, of the Immortalitc ; 
Templer, of the Sulphur* 
Midshipman — Mr* Bartholomew, 
of the Inflexible. 

Captains Winthrop, of the Ar- 
dent, and Owen, of the Iipmorta- 
lite, most zealously and usefully 
Superintended the operations from 
the southward, and the hon. capt. 
Blackwood, of the Euryalus, from 
the northward. ' Keith* 

Copy of a letter from vice-admiral 
lord viscount Nelson, K. B. com- 
mander in chief of his majesty’s 
ships and vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, to William Marsden y 
esq. dated on board his majes- 
ty^ ship Victory, at sea, the 7th 
of August, 1804. 

‘Sir,. 

I herewith transmit you a copy 
of a letter from lieutenant Harding 
Shaw, commanding his majesty’s 
brig Spider, acquainting me with 
his having, on the 1 1th ultimo, cap- 
tured La Conception French pri- 
vateer, mounting two brass guns, 
and manned with 47 men, which 
you will please to . lay before my 
lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty for their information. 

1 am, &c. Nelson & Bronte. 

His majesty'^ Irlg Spider , 
Meat a Reads , July 12 , 1804 . 

My lord, 

I have the honour to inform 
your lordship, that 1 yesterday fell 
in with and captured La Concep- 
tion, French privateer, mounting 
two brass guns, and 47 men, Ali- 
cata, bearing E.N.E. three leagues ; 
fitted out from Ajacia, in Corsica, 
and sailed from Girgenti yester- 
day morning : have sent her into 
Malta, and sent on shore here 33 
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of the prisoners. She has made no 
capture since her leaving Corsica, 
which has been about a month. I 
have the honour to be, &c. > 
t (Signed) Harding Shaw. 
Right hon. lord vise. Nelson, &c. 

Copy of another letter from the 
right horn lord vise. Nelson, 
K. B. &c. to William Marsden, 
esq. ddted on board his majesty’s 
' ship Victory, at sea, Aug. 12, 
1804* 

Sir, 

Herewith I transmit you, for 
the information of the lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, copy 
of a letter from captain Don* 
nelly, of his majesty’s ship Narcis- 
sus, with copy of one to him from 
lieutenant Thompson, of the said 
ship, detailing the destruction of 
several of the enemy’s coasting 
vessels : the importance of this 
service may be but little, but the 
determined bravery of lieutenants 
Thompson, Parker* Lumley, ^nd 
Moore, and the petty officers, €fca- 
men and marines employed under 
them, could not be exceeded. I am 
concerned to observe that lieute- 
nant Lumley has been obliged to 
suffer amputation at the shoulder 
joint ; but I have much pleasure 
in saying, that this fine young man 
is fast recovering ; his sufferings, 
I am sure, will meet their lord- 
ships’ consideration. 

I am, & c. Nelson & Bronte* 

His majesty's ship Narcissus , 
Hteres Bay, July 11, 1804. 

My lord, 

Last night we attacked about a 
dozen of the enemy’s vessels at La 
VandoUr, in this bay, with the 
boats of the Narcissus, Seahorse, 
and Maidstone, commanded by 
lieuts. Hyde Parker, J. R. Lum- 
ley, and Ogle Moore, t}ie whole 
(G 2) under 
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under the orders of Mr. John 
Thompson, first lieutenant of this 
ship, who, with his gallant compa- 
nions, boarded and destroyed al- 
most the whole, under a prodigious 
and incessant fire of great guns 
and musquetry, as well from the 
vessels as from a battery and the 
houses of the town, close to which 
they were hauled in and well se- 
, cured. 

I refer your lordship to the in- 
closed letter from lieut. Thompson , 
for an account of that- affair ; and 
I beg to add, that it is impossible 
for me to express the praise due to 
that intrepid officer, and the men, 
as well as officers of every descrip- 
tion under his command, whose 
conduct 1 viewed with admiration. 
Herewith I also transmit a list of 
the killed and wounded, which, 

I am extremely grieved to say, 
amounts to twenty-seven. 

I have die honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Ross Donnelly. 
Rij^t hon. lord vise. Nelson, Sc c. 

His majesty's ship Narcissus, 
Hicres Bay , July 11, 1804. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to report the pro- 
ceedings of the detachment of the 
boats under my command last 
night, whose conduct and gallantry 
I cannot sufficiently praise. 

The attack commenced at mid- 
night, under a tremendous fire of 
grape-shot and musquetry; not- 
widistanding which we succeeded 
in boarding and firing most of the 
enemy’s vessels, consisting of eleven 
or twelve settees, chiefly laden. 
The enemy were fully prepared, 
and had taken every precaution to 
secure them, they being moored 
head and stem, with their bars on 
the beach, and completely propped 
together under water; we, how- 
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ever, towed one out in spite of 
their heavy and incessant fire. 

This service, I am sorry to sayi 
has cost us several valuable lives. 
Among the killed I have to regret 
the loss of that very promising young 
man T. Owep Roche, midshipman 
of this ship, who was shot in firing 
of the vessel ; and lieutenant Lum- 
ley, Messrs. Bedingfield, Watt, 
Victor, and Mansell, midshipmen 
on board, wounded; I fear the 
former mortally ; together with 
several seamen and marines , se- 
verely. 

To lieuts. Lumley and Moore of 
the Seahorse and Maidstone I feel 
greatly indebted for the steady and 
well-directed fire kept up from the 
launches of those ships under their 
command ; also to lieut. Parker of 
this ship, for his very able support 
in boarding and destroying the 
enemy’s vessels. Indeed my warm- 
est thanks are due to every officer, 
petty-officer, seaman, and marine 
employed on this occasion, 

I am, See. John Thompson* 

Ross Donnelly, esq. captain of 
his majesty’s ship Narcissus. 

List of killed and wounded in the 
boats of his majesty’s ships un- 
v dermentioned, on the night of 
the 10th of July, 1804, in destroy- 
ing a number of the enemy’s 
vessels in La Vandura. 

Narcissus— 2 killed and 9 wounded. 
Sea Horse — 1 killed and 5 wound- 
ed. 

Maidstone — 1 killed and 9 wound- 
ed. 

Total — 4 killed and 3 wounded. 
Names of the killed and wounded. 
Killed. 

Narcissus — Thomas Owen Roche, 
midshipman, and William Sian* 
wood, able seaman. 

Sea 
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Sea Horse - — William Wiltshire, 
lieutenant of marines. 

Maidstone — John Wood, ordinary 
seaman. 

Wounded. 

Narcissus — Thomas William Bed- 
ingfield, midshipman, in the 
hand, badly ; James Mason,, 
coxswain, arm and leg, badly ; 
Robert Campain, able seaman, 
thigh, badly; Tho. Freshwater, 
able seaman, arm, badly ; John 
Deakin, able seaman, burnt by 
gunpowder ; Mat. Sullivan, able 
seaman, arm and side, badly ; 
Janies Sheal, able seaman, thigh, 
slightly; John Hill, able seaman, 
in the hand ; W. Shivers, private 
of marines, amputated finger. 

Sea Horse — John R. Lumley, lieu- 
tenant, badly ; Thomas Alexan- 
der Watt, midshipman ; John 
.Williams, able seaman; John 
.Fisher, private of marines ; John 
Williams, private of marines. 

Maidstone — John G. Victor, mid- 
shipman, slightly, in the thigh ; 
Robert Mansell, master’s mate, 
in the hip, badly ; Thos. James, 
able seaman, badly; John Pac- 
ton, ordinary seaman, badly; 
John White( 1 ), ordinary seaman, 
badly; John Whiteman, carp, 
crew, badly ; P. Dompsey, able 
seaman, slightly ; Alex. Horn, 
ordinary seaman, badly ; Mat. 
Watts, able seaman, slightly. 

Total — 1 midshipman, 1 lieutenant 
of marines, and 2 seamen, killed ; 
1 lieutenant, 1 master’s mate, 3 
midshipmen, 15 seamen, and 3 
marines, wounded. 

(Signed) Ross Donnelly, 

• Captain and senior officer. 

Adrwralty-ojjice , Oct. 0, 1804. 

Copy of a letter from vice-admiral 
" sir John Thomas Duckworth, 
K. B. commander in chief of his 
majesty’s ships and vessels at 


Jamaica, to William Marsden, 
esq., dated at Port Royal, the 
24th of July, 1804. 

Sii^ 

I herewith transmit you a letter 
from lieutenant Price, command-' 
ing his majesty’s schooner Flying 
Fish, for the information of the 
lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty. 

I am, 8cc. J. T. Duckworth. 

His majesty* s schooner Flying Fish , 
Montego Bay, July 16, 1804. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to inform you, that 
on the 14th instant I fell in with 
and recaptured the British schooner 
Content, which had been captured 
the evening before by the French 
privateer, La Republique, off Black 
River. From the prisoners I 
gained information about her, and 
shaped the most likely course to 
meet her next morning : after a 
diase of five hours I captured her 
also. She had on board when they 
left St. Jago, fifty men, with mus- 
quetry and one long gun, and had 
made three captures. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Tho. Price, lieut. commanding. 

Copy of a letter from admiral lord 
Gardner, commander in chief of 
his majesty’s ships and vessels on 
the coast of Ireland, to William 
Marsden, esq. dated Cprk, the 
2d instant. 

Sir, 

I am to desire you will please to , 
acquaint the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, that his majesty’s 
ship Topaze arrived here this 
morning with La Minerve French 
letter of marque ship belonging to 
Bourdeaux, bound to Martinique, 
pierced for 1 8 guns, nme-pounders, 
14 only mounted, with 1 1 1 officers 
and men on board ; which the 
(G 3) Topaz 
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Topaze fdl in with on the 25th ult. 
in lat. 49 deg. 30 min. N. and 
longitude 15 deg. W. 

And am, &c. Gardner. 

9. On Saturday last, about six 
o’clock in the evening, a most 
alarming fire broke out in tjie back 
premises known by the name of 
Coward’s-yard, in Alnwick, hnha- 
bited by popr people, which threat- 
ened serious consequences, as many 
Other thatched houses were nearly 
adjoining ; but the wind providen- 
tially kept moderate. Two engines 
were soon on the spot, and wpre well 
supplied with w r ater ; nptwithstandr 
ing which, four houses in one row, 
containing nine families, were burnt 
down. The further spread of the 
fire was stopped chiefly by unroof- 
ing un intermediate house, and 
thereby cutting off the connection- 
between the fire and the Golden 
fleece public-house. The chief use 
of the engines was by playing re- 
peatedly on the adjoining thatched 
houses, so that by keeping them 
continually wet, the sparks were 
prevented from taking hold. The 
poor occupiers lost a groat part of 
their furniture ; but happily no lives 
were lost. Lord Percy, with that 
truly benevolent spirit which cha- 
racterizes the noble family, ani- 
mated -the people to exertion by his 
presence till after midnight, when 
the fire was so much subdued 
within the walls as to be out of 
danger of spreading. Capt. Bell’s 
company of Percy Tenantry, and 
captain Barber's company of the 
Cheviot Legion, were of essential 
service in protecting the furniture 
saved from the flames, and, guard- 
ing the avenues to facilitate toe car- 
Tying of water to the engines. The 
duke of Northumberland has in- 
quired into tf:e state of the sufferers, 
and we have no doubt will mate- 
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rially relieve them. The property 
was insured about three months 
ago in the Newcastle fire-office. 
Mrs. porster, late of Brunton, 
kindly took the poor sufferers un- 
der her protection, and supplied 
them with victuals, See . till they, 
could procure other habitations. 
A worAn who occupied one of the 
houses had gone out for water, and 
had locked her two children in the 
room, one between five and six, and 
the other about two years of age. 
Some corn in the room that she 
had gleaned, it is supposed, from 
the children playing with a lighted 
stick, had been set fire to. One of 
the neighbours, discovering the • 
house in flames, broke open the 
door, and luekily got the children 
safe out, 

THE ADMIRAL ALBIN. 

11. Captain Rogers, of the Ad- 
miral Alpin, arrived yesterday at 
the India hduse. He came home 
on board the Calcutta. Upon his 
arrival at Bengal, with his second 
and third officers, a court of in- 
quiry was held upon him, upon 
the 18th February, for the loss of 
his ship, taken by the Psyche 
French privateer, and he was most 
honourably acquitted. At that 
time, the capture of any letters on 
board was totally unknown to him ; 
and, on his arrival here, he was 
astonished at the publication in 
the Moniteur, of which he had the 
first notice from the London prints. 
He states, however, that the let- 
ters so published were those sent 
down after the dispatch ; and that 
he had destroyed the company’s 
dispatches, and all letters which he . 
conceived to be of any conse- 
quence. As his conduct is the sub* 
ject of general conversation* the 
following account, as it was given 
by him in evidence before the court 
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j of inquiry in India, will be read 
■with interest : 

“We left Portsmouth on the 
28th of August 1803, and on the 3d 
of January, in lat. 0. 50 south, 
Ion. 92 east, we perceived an 
enemy from the mast head. We 
made press of kail, frequently al- 
tering our course to avoid her, as 
. she appeared to be of considerable 
force. She continued, however, 
to chase us till the 9th, when we 
found, that at day-light she had 
got within gun-shot. It being now 
.impossible to run from her by 
superior sailing, we thought we 
might, by a manoeuvre, carry 
away her masts, as she seemed 
.determined to come up with us. 
We accordingly hauled our course 
.up, and turned ^11 hands to quar- 
ters. The enemy now got on the 
.Alpin’s weather beam, and die 
action commenced. It was soon, 
however, observed, that our shot 
.fell -short of her, while .the enemy’s, 
from superiority of tnetal had their 
/ull effect. An attempt was tnade 
to close, but the enemy prevented 
it by keeping his wind. I now 
found, with .concern, that all re- 
sistance w^s vaip, and would only 
sacrifice the lives of my crew, .who 
-were still willing to fight xo the 
last 4 .and, having called a meeting 
of all my jofficers, felt myself und^r 
the mortifying necessity of hauling 
down my colours. Nothing could 
exceed the gallant conduct evinced 
by my officers during the action, 
and their application and perse- 
verance during the six days’ chase, 
when neither officers or men quitted 
.the deck, as we wished to take ad- 
vantage of any trifling shift of 
wind that might enable us to avoid 
.the enemy. 

" I cannot conclude this ac- 
count, without acknowledging the 
services of major Morice, and the 
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readiness bath he and the rest of 
the passengers showed, in coming 
forward in defence of the ship. 
Though, exposed to a dreadful 
heavy fire from the enemy, I am 
happy to add, that our loss only 
amounted to four killed and 
wounded; among these, however, 

I have to lament, that captain 
M‘Rae was killed, and captain 
Amory wounded dangerously ; 
one seaman lost his arm, and the 
boatswain was slightly wounded, 
the enemy had two men severely 
wounded. I must say, in justice 
to the captain of the Psyche, that 
he treated us with great polite- 
ness.” 

lu adition to the above, w r e learn 
that captain Rogers landed in Ben- , 
gal on the 8th of February, and 
that he was conveyed thither on 
board a Portuguese ship, which 
fell in with the French privateer, 
soon after the capture of the ad- 
miral Alpin. The Psyche carried 
thirty-two guns, well mounted, 
and the Alpin had only sixteen 
small guns, mostly carronades : 
the highest praise was bestow r ed in 
Bengal upon the captain and crew, 
for their gallant defence of a heavy 
laden ship, against a privateer 
equal to a frigate in force, well 
manned, and carrying such su^ 
perior metaj. 

At the time the action com- 
menced, the ships were about a 
mile and a half distant, and the 
Alpin fired alternately, round-, 
grape-, and double-headed shot. 

The court, in their decision, 
stated, that the conduct of captain 
Rogefs, in making so spirited and 
gallant a defence, was highly ho* 
nourable* to himself, his officers, 
ship’s company, and passengers, 
who supported him ; and that not 
the least blame could attaefy to 
tim for the loss of his ship. 

(G 4*j Admi- 
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Admiralty office t Oct. 13, 1804. 
Copy of a letter from vice admiral 
sir John Thomas Duckworth, 
K. B. commander in chief of his 
majesty's ships and vessels at Ja- 
maica, to William Marsden, esq. 

Pert Royal , July 21, 1804. 

Sir, 

You will herewith receive a let- 
ter from captain Mudge, of his ma- 
jesty’s ship Blanche, which you will 
please to lay before the lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty. < 

I am, &c. J. T. Duckworth. 

Blanche, oJJ Corosoa , north 3 miles , 
June 29, 1804.^ 

Sir, . 

Lying to, under the guns of 
Saint Cruz (Corosoa), at 4 p. m. I 
saw an armed schooner standing in 
from the sea : as soon as she was 
hull out, I made sail, and, after a 
hard chase, the frigate running ele- 
ven knots under her royals and top- 
gallant studding-sails ; at nine p. m. 
captured the Dutch schooner Nim- 
rod, mounting 4 four-pounders, 
copper-bottomed and fastened, and 
but two years old : she is the fastest 
vessel I have met with since I have 
been in the West Indies, and was 
one of the two schooners that en- 
gaged the Flying Fish, having then 
on board 50 men. 

I am, &c. Zach. Mudge. 
To vice-adm. sir J. T. Duckworth. 

NAVAL ACTION. 

15. By the Barbadoes papers to 
the 9th of August, we have re- 
ceived the following account of a 
naval action on the West India 
station : — 

“ His majesty’s schooner St. Lu r 
cia, capt. Bettesworth, arrived last 
night from Antigua; also the Byam, 
mail-boat. By these arrivals we 
learn the following particulars of 
a very gallant action betw een his 
majesty’s ship Hippomenes and the 
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Bonaparte French brig, of 18 nine- 
pounders, and 146 men, in which 
the enemy owe their escape only to 
the misfortune of our ship’s having 
too many foreigners on board, 
whose dastard spirit made them 
shrink from the action. 

“ His majesty’s ship Hippomenes, 
capt. M‘ Kenzie, cruizing to wind- 
ward of this island, fell in, in long 
58.' lat. 18, with the Bonaparte 
brig, which, mistaking the Hippo- 
menes for an African ship (being 
disguised purposely to decoy the 
enemy’s cruizers), bore down on 
her, when a smart action ensued, 
which lasted for some time, attd the 
enemy, being to windward, at 
length fell on board the Hippo*, 
menes. Captain M 4 Kenzie, with 
the greatest promptitude, seizing 
the occasion to prevent the enemy’s 
escape, had her bowsprit lashed to 
his mainmast, calling to his crew to 
follow him in boarding, aild secure 
the victory. He instantly rushed 
upon the enemy’s deck, followed by 
his officers, and about eight men 
only, when a smart contest ensued, 
and the Frenchmen were driven 
from their quarter's, and beat abaft 
the mainmast. Seeing, however, 
that they had to cope with so few, 
they soon rallied, and the whole 
crew being now engaged with this 
small band of heroes, they were 
almost all cut to pieces. Captain 
M‘ Kenzie received fourteen severe 
wounds, his first-lieutenant Mr. 
Pierce, and purser, Mr. Collman, 
were killed, and the master wound- 
ed. Thus overcome, they were 
obliged to retreat, and had but jus$ 
time to regain the ship (captain 
M‘ Kenzie falling senseless into hev 
main-chains), when the lash gave 
way, and the enemy fell off, and 
without wishing to renew the con- 
test, crowded all sail and escaped. 

44 The Hippomenes has gone tp 
Antigua 
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Antigua to refit ; and we are happy 
to understand thatcapt. M‘Kenzie, 
although his wounds in general are 
severe, and three of them in the 
head, is likely to recover.’* 

31. This day' three bullocks 
were killed by lightning at Temple 
Todmin. The flash struck a tree 
which stood in a hedge, and, shiver- 
ing it from the top to the bottom, 
dividing the hedge into two parts, 
made a deep furrow in the field of 
several yards, to the place where 
the bullocks stood, and killed them 
upon the spot, without leaving the 
slightest appearance of a wound. 

. v NOVEMBER. 

1. A violent storm of thunder 
and lightning last night pervaded 
the greatest part of Cornwall. A 
violent spirt of wind passed through 
a part of the parish of Kenwyn, 

- which overturned mows of corn, a 
furze-rick, apple-trees, and what- 
ever else stood in its way ; and, in 
the neighbourhood of Penzance, 
many windows were broken by 
hailstones. 

2. A fire broke out in the exten- 
sive Water corn-mills of Mr. Pick- 
ering, at Frodsham-bridge, Che- 
shire, which entirely consumed the 
same. The damage is very great. 
Many thousand measures of com 
have been destroyed : among the 
principal sufferers are Mr. Chad- 
wick, Mr. Brereton, and Mr. Lead- 
beater ; the former of whom had 

- upwards of 3000 measures of oats 
on the premises. These mills were 
the property of sir Peter War- 
burton. 

3. This morning a fire broke 
out in the dwelling-house of Mr. 
Headley, farmer, at Gherrybinton, 
near Cambridge (owing to some 
neglect in heating the oven), which 
entirely consumed the same, with 


most of the furniture. The valua- 
ble stock of com and hay was for- 
tunately preserved, die wind blow- 
ing in a contrary direction. > 

16. Patt of Mr. Hazledine’s iron- 
foundery, Coleham, Cumberland, 
was discovered to be on fire this 
morning, which had been burning 
for some time. ' The roof soon after 
fell in. It was got under between 
three and four o’clock. The night 
was fortunately calm ; and a quan- 
tity of salt, added to the water in 
the engines, was observed to have 
very great efficacy in extinguishing 
the fire. The damage is estimated 
at near 1500/. 

William Chi vers, a collier, was 
killed at the Rock coal-work near 
Nettlebridge, by a chain of enor- 
mous length, and upwards of a ton 
weight, having broke by the force 
of tne fire-engine, and fallen upon 
•him. Almost every bone in his 
body was broken, just as if he had 
suffered on the rack. Part of the 
chain was so entangled round his 
neck, that it became necessary to 
cut through the links with chissels. 
This poor fellow’s life had been a 
series of deplorable accidents. — 
When a youth, his eye was struck 
out by a stick in a scuffle. His 
body was disabled seven years Jtgo 
by a quantity of rubbish falling on 
him. He narrowly escaped being 
killed by the falling of a piece of 
timber three weeks ago. Since 
then he escaped death by a great 
piece of coal falling near him. 

Admiralty -office, Nov . 17. 

A letter from commodore Hood 
introduces the following : 

' . Guadaloupe, July 31. 

Sir, 

I have to acquaint you, that last 
night, lieutenants Sibley, Out^idge, 

and 
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2 nd Pearce, and Mr. Lloyd, mid- 
shipman, with four boats, accom- 
panied by a proportion of petty of- 
ficers, seamen, and marines, all vo- 
lunteers from his majesty’s' ship 
Under my command, made a suc- 
cessful and gallant attack on the 
enemy’s privateers, in Basseterre 
Roads, Guadaloupe, bringing out, 
with an air of wind, a schooner, 
name unknown, of two guns, and 
L’Elizabeth, mounting six guns, 
pierced for 12, and having 65 men 
on board, most of whom were ei- 
ther killed, drowned, or swam to 
shore, under a dreadful fire of grape 
and musquetry from the numerous 
batteries and .troops which lined 
the beach. Lieutenant Sibleys 
spirit and judgment, in conducting 
the attack, I cannot too much com- 
mend ; and he speaks in the highest 
-terms of the brave officers and men 
under his orders. L’ Elizabeth is 
lesteemed the fastest sailing priva- 
teer out of Guadaloupe, and has 
been uncommonly fortunate this 
war. Though I am under 
the necessity of inclosing a list 
lof killed and Wounded in the boats, 
I must remark, it is smaller than 
might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. His majesty’s ship has re- 
captured the Elizabeth of Liver- 
pool, from the coast of Africa, 
taken by the Decide ; and detained, 
4 >n suspicion, the Grecian ship St. 
Nicholas, with produce from Gua- 
daloupe. 

Conway Shifley. 

Ust of killed and wounded . 

Robert M‘Kan, seaman, killed ; 
Mr. Blythe, master’s mate, slightly 
wounded ; Peter Maryan, James , 
Thompson, Isaac Wolfe, Jarr^s 
Daniel, seamen, badly wotlnded. 
—Two of the enemy brought out 
founded. 

,3 • - - 
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Admiralty office, Nov. ao. 

Letter from captain Hancock, to 
admiral lord Keith. 

Cruizer , at sea , off Yarmouth , 
U* a. m. October 17 . 

My lord, 

* I have the honour to acquaint 
your lordship, that being last night 
at nine p. m*> with fii$ majesty’s 
sloop under my command, and the 
gun-brigs Bold and Ann, and Flo- 
rence cutter, close jn with Ostend, 
in five fathoms water, which station 
J had taken from die moment the 
wind came to the eastward, to fob 
low with every possible efficacy 
and energy your lordship’s instruc- 
tions in the important duty Entrust- 
ed to me, of watching the enemy’s 
movements at that popt and Flush- 
ing, we observed a strange sail 
standing in shore, which, on disco- 
vering us, wore and made all sail, 
steering at first with the wind abaft 
the beam : we immediately made 
all . sail in chase, which continued 
during the whole night, in which 
the stranger displayed much skill 
-and ahility in all his manoeuvres, 
and tried us on every point ,of sail- 
ing, with yarious success ; he some- 
times gained on us, and we in our 
.turn nearing him, till five a. m. in 
which time (eight hours) we had 
run ninety-seven miles, by the log: 
during the latter part of the chase 
the wind freshened considerably; 
but this gave us. not the advantage 
I expected, as he preserved his ai- 
stance till a quarter, before five a. m. 
when both his topmasts wpnt away; 
he then attempted a masterly ma- 
noeuvre to escape, which the haze, 
the darkness ot the morning, and 
the lee tide, gave him a fair pro- 
. spect of succeeding in, by clearing 
up his remaining sails, and pomipg 
instantly to an anchor, although in 
twenty* 
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twenty-five fathoms water, in hopes 
we should pass him unperceived, or 
get to leeward. Although I was 
not aware, to the full extent, of this 
accident and manoeuvre, I never 
lost sight of him ; and at the time 
it happened 1 observed we were 
nearing him so very fast, that I had 
begun to reduce the sail ; but, as 
we were going then at more than 
eleven knots, I had but a few mi- 
nutes time before I was up with 
him ; and the wind blowing so fresh 
as to risk the loss of all our masts, 
if I attempted to haul to wind with 
the sail I had then set, I was under 
the necessity of passing him, which 
-I did, however, within hail, and to 
windward, and not receiving any 
answer, except that he was from 
Philadelphia, in bad English, I or- 
dered three guns to be fired into 
him. I then plainly discovered 
him to be a lafge armed brig, with 
nine ports on a side. Having in a 
few minutes taken two reefs in the 
topsails, and cleared the decks of 
wrecked spars and split sails, we at- 
tacked, and -ranged up within ten 
yards of his lee-quarter, he having 
cut his cable, and again attempted 
to make sail, when, just as I was 
on the point of hailing him, prepa- 
ratory to giving him our broad- 
side, he called out, and begged us 
not to fire, as he had struck. On 
boarding him, I was pleased to find 
my opinion confirmed, that I had 
captured captain Blackman, so well 
known during the late and present 
wars in these seas, having received 
information he was at sea in a brig. 
The ship * he commanded proved 
to be Le Contre-Amiral Magon^ 
French privateer brig, quite new, 
this being her first cruize, pierced 
for 18, and mounting 17 guns of 
different calibres : viz. 14 long six- 
-pounders, 2 eighteen-pound car- 
ronades, and 1 long nine-pounder, 


and manned with 84 men, French, 
Dimes, Swedes, and Americans \ 
had been out from Dunkirk 18 days, 
and had captured during his cruize 
the ship Belisarius, of Newcastle, 
Matthew Hunter, master, oh the 
3d instant, off Tynemouth ; the 
brig Scipio, Richard Robertson, 
master; and the Content’s Increase, 
George Bell, master, both laden 
with coals, off Foley Bridge, on die 
10th instant ; the two former were 
immediately dispatched for Dun- 
kirk, but the latter was re-captured 
about two hours after by an Eng- 
lish man of war brig. She was pro- 
ceeding for Dunkirk or Ostend, and 
had been laying to for some hours 
in the evening, waiting for water to 
cross the Bank ; and, I apprehend, 
little expected to find English 
cruizers within the Stroorh £>and. 
The brigs and cutters in company, 
who bore up with the Cruizer ip 
chase, were run out of sight by ijj 
a. m. I beg to recommend to 
your lordship’s notice lieutenant J. 
Pearse, senior lieutenant ; lieute- 
nant Lusk, second ; and Mr. Lash, 
master, with die whole of the war- 
rant and petty officers, seamen, and 
marines, through whose united ex- 
ertions this active and enterprising 
enemy has been prevented making 
furdier depredations, which, from a 
local knowledge of our coasts, ad- 
ded to the ample means he possess- 
ed in this brig, from her superior 
sailing and force, must have been 
highly detrimental to t£e trade of 
this country ; nor can I, in justice, 
omit availing myself of this oppor- 
tunity to express to your lordship 
my thanks to Johannes Whymmer, 
pilot of the Cruizer, who, on this 
and all former occasions, by his 
correct knowledge of the coast and 
shoals, and zeal for his majesty’s 
service, has afforded me the most 
essential confidence and assistance. 

I am 
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I am happy to add, that the mas- 
ters of the captured vessels, as also 
their crews, amounting to twenty 
English seamen, were on board the 
Contre-Amiral Magon at the time 
of capture, and are now on board 
the Cruizer. 

John Hancock. 

Admiralty •office. Nov . 27. 

Letters transmitted by sir J. T. 

Duckworth, K. B. commander 

in chief at Jamaica, 5 cc. 

Eh majesty's brig Racoon , off 
Bird-key, Aug. 9. 

Sir, 

I have the pleasure to inform 
you that on the 1st instant, in la- 
titude 20 degree^, 52 minutes north, 
longitude 71 degrees, 30 minutes 
west, Sand Key north-east by north, • 
distant 7 or 8 leagues, 1 had the 
good fortune to decoy within muk- 
ket-shot a large French privateer, 
who struck after we had fired at 
her for three quarters of an hour: 
she proved to be L’ Alliance, pier- 
ced for 12 guns, having only 6 
mounted, 4 six-pounders, and two 
nines, commanded by Jacques Du- 
noque, manned with 68 men, out 
three days from Samaria, and had 
taken nothing. She is a fine ves- 
sel, but much cut in her sails and 
rigging, and had only one man 
slightly wounded. 

J. A. Gordon. 

Franchise, at sea , Sept. 14 . 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that yesterday, after a chase 
of eight hours, his majesty’s ship 
Franchise, under my command, was 
so fortunate as to come up with and 
Capture the Uranie French priva- 
teer schooner, erf three guns and 
64 men, belonging to the city of 
St. pomingo, out 13 days, and 
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had taken nothing. The Uranie is 
supposed to be the fastest sailing 
vessel in those seas. 

John Murray. 
DECEMBER. 

Paris , Dec. 2. The solemnity of 
the coronation and* consecration of 
their imperial majesties was cele- 
brated this day, in conformity with 
the regulations which had been pub- 
lished. The weadier was peculi- 
arly favourable to the pomp and 
magnificence of the procession. — 
A fine winter’s day, the sky lightly 
clouded, a slight frost, facilitated 
die full display of all the great pre- 
parations which had been made. 
The carriage of his holiness was, as 
usual, preceded by an ecclesiastic 
upon a mule, carrying the papal 
cross. The holy father on die way 
gave the apostolical benediction, 
and, in return, received those of 
gratitude and piety. Their impe- 
rial majesties heard continually, 
during the w hole of the procession, 
the most animated expressions of 
the public will ; which gave a sort 
of sanction to diis solemn act. The 
crowd was every where immense, 
and the greatest order prevailed* 
The senate were yesterday admitted 
in a body to pay dieir homage to 
his holiness. The sceptre, which 
his majesty carried at the corona- 
tion was of silver, with a golden 
serpent twined around it, surmount- 
ed w r idi a globe bearing a figure re- 
presenting Charlemagne, 

His majesty pronounced his oath 
in a firm voice ; and the following 
part of it made a great impression 
on his hearers ; “ I swear to go- 
“ vem solely with a view to the 
“ interest, the happiness, and glory 
“ of the French people.”, 

The illuminations were uncom- 
monly brilliaptj and the general 
happinm 
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happiness was not interrupted by a 
single accident* 

On the 1st, when the senate 
waited upon his majesty, he re- 
plied to their complimentary speech 
in the following terms: 

“ I ascend tne throne, to which 
the unanimous wishes of the senate, 
the people, and the army, have 
called me, witji a heart penetrated 
\^ith die great destinies of that peo- 
ple, whom, from the midst of 
camps, I first saluted widi the name 
of Great* From my youth my 
thoughts have been solely fixed 
Upon them ; and I must add here, 
that my pleasures and my pain9 are 
derived entirely from the happi- 
ness or misery of my people. — My 
descendants shall long preserve 
this throne. In the camps they 
will be the first soldiers of the 
army, sacrificing their lives for the 
defence of their country. As ma- 
gistrates, they will never forget— 
that contempt of the laws, and the 
confusion of social order, are only 
the result of the imbecillity and un- 
certainty of princes. You, sena- 
tors, whose counsels and support 
have never failed me in the most 
difficult circumstances, your spirit 
will b£ handed down to your suc- 
cessors. Be ever the props and 
first counsellors of that throne, so 
necessary to the welfare of this vast 
empire.” . 

The private expenses of Bona- 
parte for his coronation, are calcu- 
lated at 80 millions {8,500,000/.) 
hitherto not pajbd in cash, but in 
bons on the imperial treasury, which 
are already at a discount of 12 per 
cent. 

The emperor, on the 5th instant, 
received the military deputies upon 
his throne. He heard their adula- 
tory speeches, and condescended to 
return them answers : after which 


he distributed with great pomp the 
new colours and imperial eagles. 

Tiie pope is to settle, Whilst at 
Paris, a new concordat for the Ro- 
man catholic part of Switzerland. 

Admiralty -office, Dec . 12 . 

A letter from admiral Cornwallis 
to Wm. Marsden, esq. introduces 
the following : 

Naiad, off Brest, Nov. 27. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to acquaint you that, 
at day-light this morning, seeing 
some small vessels at a short di- 
stance from us, and shortly after- 
wards perceiving a fire of musket- 
ry from them on the boats of his 
majesty’s ship L’Aigle, which cap- 
tain Wolfe had sent in chase pf 
them, I made sail, and cut off two, 
which prove to be the gun-boats 
No. 361 and 369, mounting each 
one long brass four-pounder, and 
one short twelve, from Dandiome, 
bound to Brest, having on board a 
lieutenant of the 63d regiment of 
infantry, and 36 privates, besides 
five seamen belonging to each ves- 
sel ; being part of sixteen that had 
sailed from that port on a similar 
destination. I am sorry to ac- 
quaint you, that two seamen be- 
longing to L’Aigle are wounded 

S Villiam Shephard and James 
itchell), the latter dangerously. 
I have given captain Hawkins, of 
his majesty’s sloop Dispatch, orders 
to proceed to Plymouth with the 
two vessels, which I think worth 
preserving, and to land die pri- 
soners. J 

Thomas Dundas. 

Admiralty-office, Dec, 15. 

Letter from lord Keith to Wmu 
Marsden, esq. 

Monarch , 
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Monarch, vff / Ramsgate, Antelope, Downs, Dec. la* 

Sir, Dec. n . My lord, 

Divisions of the enemy’s flotilla I avail myself of the first mo- 
paSsing from the eastward towards ment of my retfirn to the Downs tcf 
Boulogne having frequently, when acquaint you, that towards noon 
pursued by his majesty’s ships and on Saturday the 8th, the wind pro- 
vessels, taken shelter in the har- mising to come to the south-east, 
hour of Calais, aheir entry into and knowing it to be your lord- 
which has been particularly covered ship’s intention to attack the enemy 
and, protected by the advanced pile at every assailable point, I sent the 
battery of Fort Rouge, I consider- Dart, on the close of the evening, 
ed it an object of some importance to an assigned station between Sen-* 
to effect the destruction of that gate and Fort Lapin, accompanied 
work ; and lately directed captain by the Susannah explosion vessel/ 
sir Home Popham, of the Antelope, and two carcasses, with a view of 
amongst other objects, to hold in making an assault against Fort 
view a favourable opportunity for Rouge. Lieutenant SteUart, of 
making this attempt. I now trans- the Monarch, commanded the ex* 
mit, for their lordships’ infbrma- plosion vessel ; Mr. Bartholomew* 
tion, a letter, and the inclosures to acting lieutenant of the Antelope* 
which it refers, which I have re* had the charge of the first carcass 
ceived from that officer, reporting intended to be applied, and captairi 
the result of an assault which he di- Brownrigg requested to take the 
rected to be made upon it early on other. Your lordship is aware how 
the morning of the 9th instant; and difficult it is to ascertain the pre- 
from which there is reason to con- cise injury done to the enemy in 
elude that the fort has sustain- an enterprize of this nature, which, 
ed material damage ; but that, in most cases, must be undertaken 
from the unfortunate circumstance in the night ; but that you may 
of its not having been possible, be possessed of the best inforina* 
under the existing state of the wea- tion in that respect, I sent the Fox 
ther and tide, to carry up two of cutter, whose master is ail active 
the explosion vessels to the point of intelligent man, and well acquaint* 
attack, the injury has been far less ed with Fort Rouge, to reconnoitre 
extensive than might have other- the place as close as possible with* 
wise been expected. The conduct out risk ; and I annex his report to 
of lieutenant Hew Stcuart, of the lieutenant Steuart’s, as the clearest 
Monarch, on this recent occasion, • account that can be given of the 
will not fail, I am sure, to excite able and officer-like manner in 
their lordships’ admiration and which the Susannah was placed, 
praise. I have great pleasure in and the evident consequences of 
conveying to their lordships cap- such an application, even under 
tain sir Home Popham’s testimony circumstances of considerable dis- 
to his distinguished merit, and to advantage. I very much regret 
the zealous and active assistance that Mr. 'Bartholomew could not 
which he received from captain fetch the port ; for I am positive he 
Brownrigg, lieutenant Lade, and would have lashed the carcass to 
Mr, Bartholomew.’ the piles; he, however, very pru* 

Keith, dantly returned with it to the Dart * 

. • and* 
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and, although something prevented 
the second carcass from going off, 
which evidently had been striking 
against the piles, from the inden- 
tion at one end, yet he recovered 
and brought it also on board. I 
am most perfectly satisfied with tjie 
zeal and activity which captain 
Brownrigg. manifested on this oc- 
casion; the Dart was admirably 
placed, and every assistance af- 
forded from her that could ensure 
the success of this service, which 
must now be considered as con- 
fined to the efforts of the Susannah : 
and 1 take this opportunity of most 
particularly recommending lieute- 
nant Steuart to your lordship’s no- 
tice; which, I hope, will also be 
extended to Mr. Bartholomew, not- 
withstanding he could not fetch the 
battery ; and your lordship must be 
alive to the enterprizing conduct 
of these two officers on former oc- 
casions. . I cannot conclude my re- 
port without assuring your lord- 
ship, that lieutenant Lake of the 
Locust gun-brig, who was appoint- 
ed to cover the boats, behaved in a 
most exemplary manner, by keep- 
ing so close in as to draw all the 
fire upon his own vessel; and I 
have great satisfaction in stating, 
that not an officer or man was 
hurt in this operation. 

H. Popham. 

Dart, Dec . io. 

Sir, 

In pursuance of your instruc- 
tions, and according to the arrange- 
ment you made for the attempt on 
Fort Rouge only, I left this ship at 
two a. m. and proceeded in-shore 
with the explosion vessel in my 
charge, until the water shoaled to 
two and a half fathoms, when I 
tacked, and stood off, so as to enable 
me to fetch the .battery, which I 
did about half-past two, and, pla- 
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cing her bowspm between the piles, 
left her in that situation. In a few 
minutes I observed her swing with 
her broadside to the battery, m con- 
sequence of the bowsprit being car- 
ried away ; and as an anchor was 
dropped the instant she struck the 
piles, I had not die smallest doubt 
of her remaining there until the 
explosion took place, which was in 
a few minutes. I could not fetch 
the covering brig; and as it had 
every appearance of coming on to 
blow from the south-east, in which 
quarter it was when I left the Dart, 
I hope you will excuse my running 
in the galley to the Downs. 

H. Steuart. 

Fox Cutter , off Calais, 
Sir, Dec. 9. 

According to your order, I pro- 
ceeded off Fort Rouge, and«x T 
amined it very stricdy. As 1 pro- 
ceeded towards the shore, I saw a 
great quantity of plank and timber 
floating, and would have picked up 
some but was afraid I should lose 
die tide, as I wished to examine it 
at low water. In standing-in, I 
could discern a great number of 
people standing all round the south- 
west end of the fort, and from the 
west head all the way to the Sand- 
hills. I hid not discover any alte- 
ration on the east side of the fort ; 
but when I got to the westward of 
the fort, I could plainly discover 
the most part of it to be damaged, 
and ihe breast-work knocked down ; 
and I have every reason to believe 
it was very much injured, by such 
a number of people being assembled 
there, and seeming at work upon it. 

W. Blake* 

Sir Home Popham. 

Admiral ty-offhe^ Dec. 18. 

Inclosure from lord Keith to Wm. 

Marsdon,esq. 

Favourite y 
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Favourite, at Sea, Dec . 13. 

Sir, 

I have the satisfaction to inform 
you, that I yesterday fell in witii 
two French lugger privateers $ and, 
after a chase of three hours, I cap- 
tured La Raccrocheuse, captain 
Jacques Broquant, out, one day 
from St. Vallery en Caux, mount- 
ing 14 guns, four-pounders, and 
carrying 56 men. The above lug- 
gers had in their possession a brig, 
and were boarding a bark, both 
which they quitted on my approach- 
ing them ; { , therefore, made a sig- 


nal to a cutter in sight, which I be- 
lieve, to be the Counters of Elgin, 
to chase the merchant vessels, and, . 
from the exertions I observed her to, 
make, I have no doubt but she his 
succeeded. The luggers steering 
different courses, the headmost one 
escaped ; her name is L’Adolphe, 
mounting the same number of 
guns as the capture, belongs to the 
same port, where she must have re- 
turned, having thrown every thing 
overboard in the chase. 

Charles. Foote* 


The LONDON GENERAL BILL of 

Christenings and Burials, from December 13, 1803, to December 11, 1804. 

Christenedl^e,!^} 21 - 543 - ^{^LmI } 17 - 038 

Decreased in Burials this year 2544. 


Died under 2 years 4881 
Between 2 and 3 1924 
5 and 10 676 
10 and 20 458 


20 and 30 - 1237 
SO and 40 - 1824 
40 and 50 - 1935 
50 and 60 - 1599 


60 and 70 -1198 
70 and 80 - 810 
80 and 90 - 413 
90 and 100 - 77 


101 - 4 
103-1 
105 - 1 


BIRTHS in the year 1804. 

Jan* 2. Lady Theodosia Vyner, 
a daughter. 

8 . The lady of sir Thomas Dal- 
rymple Hesketh, bart. a son. 

16. The lady of admiral Wilson, 
a daughter. 

— . The lady of sir Wharton 
Ameotts, a daughter. 

17. Lady Downe, a son. 

18. Lady Elizabeth Norman, a 
daughter. 

19. Lady Harriett Lennard, a 
daughter. . 

22 . The countess of Banbury, a 
son. . 

29. Lady Elizabeth Halliday, a 
daughter. 

Feb. 5. Hon. Mrs. Balders, a son. 
* 6. Lady Frances Carpenter, a 
son. 

1 1 , Lady E|get, a daughter. 

12 . Countfes Conyngham, a son. 

March 4. At Paris, lady Elgin, 

a son. 


II . The Attorney General’s lady, 
a daughter. 

18. The countess of Cork and 
Orrery, a daughter. 

24. The lady of the hon. and 
rev. Pierce Meade, a daughter. 

April 1. The lady of sir Thomas 
Thompson, a son. 

5. The lady of the Archbishop 
of Armagh, a son. 

10. Lady Redesdale, a daughter. . 

— . The lady of sir Thomas M. 
Wilson, bart. a son. 

18. Lady Graves, a spa and 
heir. 

19 . Countess of Euston, a son. 

21. Lady Rous, a son. 

— . The lady of the hon. and 
rev. W. Capel, a son. 

May 1. Hon. Mrs. Leigh, a 
daughter. 

( — . Hon. Mrs. Maitland, a son. 

2. VicountessFolkstone, a daugh- 
ter. 

— . Lady Stanley, a daughter. 

5. Lady Shee, a daughter. 

8. Hoa, 
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8. Hon. Mrs. Smith, a daughter. 

9. Duchess of Beaufort, a daugh-' 
ter. 

10. Viscountess Morpeth, a 
daughter. 

11. Duchess of Bedford, a son. 

12. Lady Harriet Frampton, a 
son. 

13. Lady Kensington, a daugh- 
ter. 

— . The lady of the hon. and rev. 
Mr. Cathcart, a daughter. 

17- Mrs. . Henshaw, of Lutter- 
worth, three sons and a daughter. 

20. Lady Mulgrave, a daugh- 
ter • 

June 8. Countess of Bristol, a 
daughter. • • 

— . The empress of Germany, an 
archduchess. v 

15. The lady of sir John Ken- 
naway, bart. a son. 

16. The lady of the hon. gene- 
ral Forbes, a son. 

— . The lady of the hon. Tho- 
mas Kenyon, a son. 

21. Hon. Mrs-. Stephenson, a 
daughter. 

25. Lady trances Moreton, a 
son. 

28. Lady William Beauclerk, a 
daughter.' 

30. Lady Peyton, a son. 

July 2. Lady Burdett, a daugh- 
ter. 

6. The lady of the hon. and rev. 
Thomas de Grey, a son. 

7- Marchioness of Winchester, a 
son. 

1 1 . Lady Mary Catharine Myers, 
a daughter. 

12. Lady Trollope, a daughter. 

13. Lady Charlotte Baillie, a 
Son. 

17. Lady Charlotte Wellesley, 
a son. • • • 

26. Hon. Mrs. Gunning, a son. 

slug. 14. Lady Charlotte Win- 
field, a daughter. 

21. Lady Henry Stuart, a son. 
S 1804. 
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21. The hon. Mrs. Erskine, a 
son. 

25. Lady Pelham, a son. 

Sep. 1. Lady Oxendon, a daugh- 
ter. 

•2. Lady Eden, a son. 

— . Lady Bridges, a son. 

4. Lady of sir John Sinclair, bart. 

a son. • ' 

5. Lady of sir R. Barclay, birt. 

a son. : 

• 11 . Lady of sir George Glynn, 
bart. a son* 

16. Lady of sir W. Paxton, bart. 
a son. . . . • ■ 

— . Lady of sir Digby Mactforth* 
bart. a son. , 

19. Lady of sir H. Hoskyns, 
bart. an heir. 

21. Lady of admiral sir Hyde 
Parker, a son. 

26. Hon. Mrs. E, j. Tumour, a 

son. ; 

27. Duchess , of Manchester, a 

daughter. , 

28. Lady Southampton, an heir. 

Oct. 2. Lady Margaret Walpole* 

a daughter. - 

3. Lady of sir Thomas Pilking- 
ton, a daughter. , 

5. Countess of Albemarle, a 
son. 

8. Lady Mary Stewart, a daugh- 
ter. 

1 1 . Hon. lady, Shaw, a son* 

— . Lady Mary Murray, a son, , 

15. Viscountess Powerscourt, a 
daughter. 

29. Lady Elizabeth Talbot, a 
daughter. 

Nov. 3. Lady Mainwaring, of 
Over Peover, an heir. 

5. Lady Sinclair, a daughter. 

7* Viscountess Andover, an heir. 

16. Hon. Mrs. Bcntinck, a son. 

17. Viscountess Brpme, a daugh- 
ter. 

20. Viscountess Chetwynd, a son, 

; — Lady Brace, a son and 

heir. 

( H )\ Nov. 22, 
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. 22. Lady of sir C. Wil- 

loughby, bart. a daughter. 

25. Lady of rev. sir C. Ander- 
son, bart. an heir. 

Lately, the hereditary princess 
of Naples,, sister to the queen of 
Etruria, a princess. 

Dec. 3, Lady of sir David Ogil- 
by, an heir. 

4. Lady of general Lenotx, a 
daughter. 

IS. Queen of Prussia, a prince. 

23. Viscountess Ashbrook, a 
son. 

31. Lady Charlotte Howard, a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES in tbe Year 1804. 

Jan . 5. Sir William Pulteney, bart. 
to Mrs. Stuart* 

1 1 . The prince of Saxe Weimar* 
to the sister of the emperor of 
Russia. 

* 12. I^-ince William of Prussia, to 
the prineess of Hesse Homburg. 
19. John Le Mesurier, esq. 

f ovemor of Alderney, to miss 
erchard. 

26. Nath. Mickleth waite, esq. 
to lady Maria Waldegrave. 

31. Sir Oswald Mosley, bart. to 
miss Sophia Anne Every. 

— . Matthew Gosset, esq. vis- 
count of the island of Jersey, to 
miss Cotton. 

Feb. 13. Sir Edward Harring- 
ton, to miss Wade. 

20. Hon. capt. Gardner, son of 
lord Gardner, to miss Eliza Fyers. 

March 11. John Leslie, esq. to 
the sister of viscountess Boyle. 

25. Thomas Turner, esq. to the 
daughter of sir John Blake, bart. 

26. John Wheatley, esq. to the 
daughter of sir John Riggs Miller, 
bart. 

Aprils. Capt; Martin, R. N.“to. 
miss Harriet Bqfntinck. 


[ 1804 . 

12. Capt. Godfrey, to miss 
A. M. Thurlow, daughter of the 
late bishop of Durham. , 

2Q, Hon. cob Steuark to miss 
Douglas. 

24. Capt. Fielding, R. N. to 
lady Elizabeth Talbot. 

May 12. Capt. Wilcken, to the 
baroness Dorette de Bar. 

16. Hon. col. de Grey, to miss 
Methuen, 

23. Lord Villiers, to lady Sarah 
Fane. 

26. Lord King, to lady Hester 
Fortescu#. 

June 1. William Tennant, esq. 
to the horn. Charlotte Pelham. 

4. Hon. W. G. Monckton, tef 
miss Handheld. 

5. Sir John Duntze, bart. to 
miss Dorothea Carew.^ 

20. Lord Beringdofe* to lady 
Augusta Fane. 

— . Prince of Hesso-Darm- 
sta<fr, to princess Wilhelmma of 
Baden. . 

July 3. Majo* MitdftU, to lady 
Harriet Somerset. 

5. Earl of Roden* to miss J. A. 
Orde. 

* ft Lord Hincbhtbrooke, to lady 
Louisa Corry. 

12. Earl, Moira, to the countess 
of London. 

17. James Lake, esq. (eldest 
son of sir J. W. Lake, bart.), to 
miss Maria Turner. 

,19. Rev. William Beresford, to 
lady Anna Bennett., 

* ^ 2. Admiral I^irvis, to 

Mrs. Dickson. 

4. Baron Schmeimen, to miss. 
Sophia Elton. 

8. Hon. col. Stewart, to lady 
Catharine Bligb.. 

11. Sir John Hawkins, bart. to 
miss SurtSfrs, 

20. William L<weson Gower, 
esq. to the daughter of the late 
sir J. Gresham,- bart. 

2L Sir 
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21. Sir William Pole, tart, to 
miss Templar. 

— . Lord Ranelagh, to miss 
Stephens. 

— •. Hon. Mr. Scott, to miss 
Ridley. 

23. Hon. Charles H . Pierrepont, 
to miss Eyre. 

Sept. 5. Hon. Edward Broome, 
to miss Down man. 

6. Hylton JollifFe, esq. M. P. 
to a daughter of earl Ferrers. 

29. Sir Edward Smith, bart. 
to miss Susan Dawkins. 

— •- Earl of Clonmell, to lady 
C. Grevilte. 

Oct. 1. ’Gaptafri Schomberg, 
R. N. to a daughter of admiral 
Smith. 

3. Hon. general Lumley, to 
miss Mary Sunderland. 

4. Lieut, colonel Mackinnon, 
to a daughter of the late sir J* 
Call, ban. 

15. Edward . Jemingham, esq. 
(son of sir William Jemingham, 
bart.) to miss Middleton. 

Nov. Capt. sir Edw. Hamilton* 
R. N. to miss Macnamara. 

2. Hon. Charles B. Agar, to 
miss Hunt. 

6. Hon. Herbert Gardner, to 
miss Cornwall. 

20. The Russian general Sa- 
blonkoff, to miss Angersteih. 

— -. Count St. Martin de Front, 
to lady FfeetWood. 

22. Lord Montague, to the 
ho>n. miss Douglas. 

24.. Hon. Berkeley Paget, to 
miss Grimstone. 

29. — * — Courteney, esq. ( son of 
the bishop of Exeter) to lady 
Henrietta Leslie. 

J)tc. 5. ' Major Ferguson, to 
the hori. Henrietta Duncan. 

6. Roger Kynaston, esq. to a 
daughter of sir Charles Oakley, 
bart. 

18. Ja*icfi Cornwallis, esq. M- P- 
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(son of the bishop of Litchfield) to 
miss Dickins. 


DEATHS in the Year 1804. 

Jan. 2. Lady Andrews. 

3. Sir William Mansell, bart. 

— . Lady Dyke. 

7. Sir William Gordon, bart. 

8. Lady AnVie Capel. 

11. Hon. miss F. Pelham. 

— . SSt Francis Sykes, bart. 

12. The duchess, of Ancaster. 
17. Countess dowager of Tal- 
bot. 

19. The Austrian general Kray. 

20. Hon. Mrs. Acland. 

26. Dowager lady Gresham. 

— . Lord Eliot of St. Germans, 

Cornwall. 

Feb. 3. Sir Edward Blackett, 
bart. 

9. Hon. Mfs. Rotlie. 

15. The dowager lady of sir 
Robert Slopec, K. B. 

16. Dowager lady Warren. 

21. Both at the same hour, the 
reigning prince and princess of 
Hohenlohe. • 

23. Countess of Upper Ossory. 
— . Countess dowager of Car- 
rick. 

24* Lady Eliot, of St. Germans. 

27. Lady Sykes. 

March 1. Princess Maximilian, 
of Saxony. 

4. Sir William Maxwell, bart. 

7. Sir Francis William Sykes, 
bart. 

8. Sir James Wright, bart. 

— . Hon. William Fitzroy. 

9. Bishop of Kildare. 

10. Hon. Henry Pomeroy. 

— . Lord Camelford, in a duel. 
19. The duke of Roxburgh. 

— . Lord Alvanley. 

22. Sir Alexander Schomberg. 
— . General sir William Faw- 

cet, K. B. 

(H 2) 28. Hon. 
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28. Hon. William Pitt Amherst. 
* — . Lord Dormer. 

April 8. General Homeck. 

9. Viscount Bury. 

12. Dowager lady Glanville. 

— . Earl of Kinnoul. 

14. Lady Harriet Fitzroy, 

19. Dowager viscountess Wen- 
man. 

21. The duke of Saxe-Gotha. 

25. Sir George Russel, bait. 
May 2* Marquis of Exeter, 

8. Marchioness Tweeddale. 

14. Hon. and rev. John Hewitt. 
. . 17. Viscountess Eolkstone.. 

— . Prince of Furstenburg. 

— . Right hoiu general lord Cla- 
rina. 

26. Vice admiral Parker < 

— , Viscountess Hampden. 

29. Countess de Lippe. 

— . Countess de Lowenstein 
Wertheim. 

June 5. Hon. capt. Cathcart. 

8. Sir Ferdinand© Poole, bart, 

13. Viscountess Qurzon. 

17# Duchess doWager of Parma. 

24. Lady Sarali Salusbury. 

July . 3. Count Suboff. 

7. General Ainslie. 

. 10. Ambrose Didot, the cele- 
brated French printer. 

25. William Forsyth, esq. F. 
A. S. of Kensington gardens. 

27. Earl of Leitrim. 

— . Sir James Cockbum, bart. 

29. Lord Forbes. 

30. Viscountess Kilwarden. . 

— . Earl of Dysart. 

Aug . 3. Sir Henry Cavendish, 
bart. ( 

4. Admiral lord Duncan, 

11. Sir, George Shuckburgh 
Evelyn, bart. 

17. Lady Elizabeth Gallini. 

24. Dowager lady Harrowby. 
30. Earl of Kintore. 

— . Thomas , Percival, M. D. 
F.R. S. 

Sept . 14. Countess of Dysart. 
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17. Countess Zamoiski, sister 
to the late king of Poland. 

19. Bishop of Downe and Con- 
nor. 

Oct. 5. Lady Anne Erskine. 

6. Sir William Kemp, bart. 

1 3* Hon. col. Napier. 

— . Viscount de Vesci. 

19. Mf. Charles Bannister, co- 
median. 

20. Duke of Leinster. 

23. Sir David Rae, lord justice 
.clerk of Scotland. 

29. Mr. George Morland, the 
painter. 

30. Rev. Dr. Ramsden, master 
of the Charter-house. 

Nov. 1. Countess dowager of 

Oxford. 

12. Countess dowager of Shaftes- 
bury. 

14, The learned and Venerable 
Jacob Bryant. 

— . Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

. 26. Hon. capt, George Browne. 

29. Rev. sir James Stronge, bart. 

Dec. 1. Right hort. alderman 
Harley. 

2. Sir John Dick, bart. 

3. Lady of sir Francis Baring, 
bart. 

8. Lady Caroline Leigh. 

11. Sir Edward Nightingale. 

12. Alderman Boy dell. 

1 6. Dowager lady of sir Edward 
Hulse, bart# 

19 . Marchioness of Rockingham. 

— . Hon. Mary Murray. 

31. Lord Carberry. 


PROMOTIONS in the Ttar 180*. 

Jan. 3. Hon. Cropley Ashley*, 
appointed clerk of the deliveries Qf 
the ordnance of thp; united king* 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
vice Hunt. 

7. Brevet. To be brigadier-ge*- 
neralsMn the army serving on tl>e 
windward and leeward Caribbee 

island 
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island station: col. Crofton Vande- 
leur, of the 46th foot; col. William 
C. Hughes, of the 87th foot. To 
be major in the army: capt. Henry 
Samuel Eyre, of the 12th battalion 
of reserve. To be assistant-bar- 
rack master-generals, with the rank 
of major so long as their services 
shall continue in the barrack de- 
partment : Brevet-major James 
Murray Grant, on half-pay of the 
3d foot-guards; major James Brace, 
on half-pay of Goreham’s late pro- 
vincial regiment.— Staff. Lieut, eol. 
Willoughby Gordon, assistant-quar- 
ter-master-geheral in the southern 
district, to be deputy barrack-mas- 
ter-general to the forces, vice ma- 
jor-general Hewgill, resigned. To 
be inspecting field-officers of yeo- 
manry and volunteer corps : colo- 
nel John Delves Broughton, on 
half-pay of the 106th foot; lieute- 
nant-colonel sir R. T. Wilson, knt. 
on half-pay of Hompesch’s mount- 
ed riflemen; major Aubrey, 

on half-pay (with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army so long 
as he is employed) ; Charles Mil- 
ler, esq. late lieutenant-colonel of 
the 1st West India regiment (with 
ditto) ; Thomas Probyn, esq. late 
lieutenant-colonel of the 18th foot 
(with ditto) ; John Storey, late 
lieutenant-colonel of the 2 1st foot 
(with ditto). — Hospital-staff. Di- 
strict-surgeon Muttlebury, to 

be surgeon to the forces. Surgeon 
Richard Humphries, from the 1st 
dragoons, to be surgeon of a re- 
cruiting district, vice Muttlebury. 
— Barracks. Charles Massey, late 
barrack-master at Maldon, to be a 
deputy-barr a c k T m aster in Great 
Britain. ' 

10. Right hon/John earl of St. 
Vincent, admiral of the white, lieu- 
tenant-general of the royal marine 
forces, and K. B. ; sir Philip Ste- 
phens, and sir Thomas Troubridge, 
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barts. ; James Adams, John Mark* 
ham, and John Lemon, esqrs. and 
sir Harry Burrard Neale, bart. ap- 
pointed commissioners for execu- 
ting the office of lord high admiral 
of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain, See. 

10. Hospital-staff. — Surgeon Pe- 
ter Ormsby, from the 2d dragoon- 
guards, to be surgeon to the forces 
serving in Ireland, vice Comyns, 
promoted. Surgeon James OCon- 
nor, from the 17th light dragoons, 
to be surgeon to the said forces, 
vice Biggar, promoted. 

13. Charles Price, esq. of Spring- 
grove, Richmond, Surrey, created 
a baronet. Samuel Lysons, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, appointed 
keeper of the rolls and records of 
the court of chancery in the tower 
of London, vice Astle, deceased. 

20. Right hon. sir Evan Nepean, 
bart. sworn of his majesty’s most 
honourable privy council. 

21. Staff. — Lieutenant-colonel 
John James Barlow, of the 61st 
foot, to be deputy-inspector-gene- 
ral of the recruiting service, and 
second in command at the army 
dep6t in the Isle of Wight, vice 
Farquhar, deceased. Major Henry 
E. B unbury, assistant quarter-mas- 
ter-general, to be an assistant quar- 
ter-master-general, with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in the army, 
vice Gordon, appointed deputy- 
barrack-master-general. Captain 
Henry Darling, from the 68th foot, 
to be a permanent assistant in 
the quarter-master-general’s depart- 
ment, with the rank of major in 
the army, vice Bunbury. — To be 
inspecting field-officers of yeoman- 
ry and volunteer corps, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonels in the 
army so long only as they shall con- 
tinue to hold those appointments, 
viz. colonel Walter Cliffe, on half* 
pay of the 9th foot ; colonel S. P. 

(H 3) De 
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De PHoste, on bal£pay of the 
late 104th foot ; lieutenant-colonel 
James Hare, on half-pay of the 
28th light dragpons ; major John 
Cooke, on ditto ; Nathaniel Webb, 
esq. late majorvof the 3d battalion of 
reserve ; lieutenant-colonel George 
A. Armstrong, on half-pay of the 
late independent companies ; Ben- 
jamin Williamson, esq. late lieute- 
nant-colonel of the Caithness High- 
landers; lieutenant-colonel James 
Robinson, on half-pay of the 15th 
foot ; lieutenant-colonel Erskine 
Fraser, on half-pay of the 109th 
foot ; George Callander, esq. late 
lieutenant-colonel of the rifle corps ; 
C. Machell, esq. late major of the 
15 th foot ; Andrew Corbet, esq. 
late lieutenant-colonel of the royal 
horse guards; W. W. Maxwell, esq. 
late lieutenant-colonel of the 32d 
foot; major Hugh Maxwell. — Bar- 
racks. Major Edward B. Frede- 
rick, assistant-barrack-master-gene- 
ra], to be principal assistant-bar- 
rack-master-general, with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in the army 
SO long as he holds the appoint- 
ment in the barrack department. 
George Dennis, esq. late lieute- 
nant-colonel in the 43d foot, to be 
an assistant-barr ac k-mas ter-general , 
with the rank of major in the army 
so long as he shall continue in the 
barrack department. 

24. Lieutenant-general William 
Myers, appointed commander of 
his majesty's forces serving in. the 
Windward and Leeward Car ibbee 
Island station, vice Grinfield, dec. 

— . Barracks. — Robert Cooke, 
quarter-master of the 91st foot, and 
John D. Forth, late of the 1st Sur- 
rey militia, to be barrack-masters 
in Great Britain* 

25. Major-general John Stuart, 
appointed lieutenant-governor of 
his majesty's island of Grenada. 

c 28. Staff— Hugh Houstoun, 
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esq. late major of the 8o£h foot, to 
be an inspecting field-officer of yeo- 
manry and volunteer corps, with 
temporary rank of lieutenant-colon 
nel in the army so long as he con- 
tinues employed. 

31. Rev. Robert Holmes, D. D. 
appointed dean of the cathedral 
church of Winchester, vice Ogle, 
deceased. Rev. William Howley, 
M. A. to be a canon of the cathe- 
dral church qf Christ, in the ttnU 
versityof Oxford, vice Holmes, re- 
signed. Rev. Henry Lewis Ho- 
bart, M. A. to be .prebendary of the 
metropolitical church of Canter- 
bury, vice Storer, deceased. Mr. 
Robert Jameson, appointed regius 
rofessor of natural history, and 
eeper of the museum or repository 
of natural curiosities in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, vice Walker, 
deceased. 

Feb. 4. Right hon. Henry Wel- 
bore, viscount and baron Clifden* 
of Gowran, co. Kilkenny, Ireland, 
and baron Mendip, of Mendip, co* 
Somerset (son and heir of James 
late viscount and baron Clifden 
aforesaid, and grandson of Henry 
Agar, of Gowran, esq. by Anne 
his wife, sister of the late right hon* 
Wei bore baron Mendip, deceased), 
to assume the surname, and bear 
the arms, of Ellis only. 

7. Staff. — To be inspecting field, 
officer of yeomanry and volunteer 
corps : lieutenant-colonel Thomas 
Bradford, on half-pay of the late 
Nottingham fencibles ; lieutenant- 
colonel Hugh Baillie, of the latfc 
Surrey rangers. To, be dittos 
with die rank of lieutenant-colonels 
in the army so long only as they 
shall continue to be employed: 
P. J. Taylor, esq. late lieutenant- 
colonel of the 28th light dragoons; 
John Sladon, esq* late lieutenant- 
colonel of the 80th foot ; John Gor- 
don, esq. late major of the 38th foot. 

Feb . 8. 
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Nov. 8. Right hon. Nathaniel 
Bond, in the absence of the right 
hon. Charles earl of Liverpool, to 
be president of the committee of 
privy council appointed for the con- 
sideration of all matters relating to 
trade and foreign plantations. 

11. Garrison. — Thomas Dodd, 
esq. captain in the royal artillery, 
to be secretary to the governor of 
the garrison of Gibraltar, vice Ra-' 
ieigh, resigned. 

March 3. Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan, esq. appointed (by the Prince 
of Wales) receiver-general of the 
duchy of Cornwall^ vice lord Eliot, 
deceased. 

31. John Trevanion Purnell Bet- 
tesworth Trevanion, of Carhais, co. 
Cornwall, esq. appointed (by the 
Prince of Wales) sheriff of the coun- 
ty of Cornwall. 

April 23. Sir Richard Onslow, 
bart. sir Robert Kingsmii), bart. 
sir Hyde Parker, knt. Benjamin 
Caldwell, esq. hon. William Corn- 
wallis, admirals of the blue, to be 
admirals of the white. Thomas 
Mackenzie, esq. sir Roger Curtis, 
bart. sir Henry Harvey, K. B. 
Robert Man, esq. Christopher 
Holmes Everitt Oalmady, esq. 
John Bourmaster, esq. sir George 
Youngs knt. John Henry, esq. 
Richard Rodney Bligh, esq. Alex- 
ander Graeme, esq. G. Keppel, esq. 
vice-admirals of the red, to be ad- 
mirals of the blue. Isaac Prescott, 
esq. John Bazely, esq. Thomas 
Spry, esq. sir John Orde, bart. 
Wm. Young, esq. James Gambier, 
esq. sir Andrew Mitchell, K. B. 
Charles ChamberlayTie, esq. Peter 
Rainier, esq. vice-admirals, of the 
white ; and Christopher Parker, 
esq. Philip Patton, esq. sir Charles 
Morice Pole, bart. vice-admirals of 
the blue, to be vice-admirals of the 
red. John Brown, esq. John Leigh 
Douglas^ esq. William Swiney, esq. 
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Charles Edmund Nugent, esq; 
Charles Powell Hamilton, esq. Ed* 
mund Dod, esq. right hon. Horatio 
viscount Nelson, K. B. sir Charles 
Cotton, bart. vice-admirals of the 
blue; and John Thomas, esq. James 
Brine, esq. John Pajcenham, esq. 
sir Erasmus Gower, knt. John Hob 
loway, esq. rear-admirals of the 
red, to be vice-admirals of the 
white. George Wilson, esq. sir 
Charles Henry Knowles, bart. horn 
Thomas Pakenham, Robert Deans, 
esq. Cuthbert Collingwood, esq. 
James Hawkins Whitshed, esq. 
Arthur Kempe, esq. Smith Child, 
esq. right hon. Charles lord Lecale, 
Thomas Taylor, esq. sir John Tho- 
mas Duckworth, K. B. sir Robert 
Calder, bart. rear-admirals of the 
red, to he vice-admirals of the blue. 
James Richard Dacres, esq. hon. 
George Cranfield Berkeley, Tho- 
mas West, esq. James Douglas, 
esq. Peter Aplin, esq. Henry Sa- 
vage, esq. Bartholomew Samuel 
Rowley, esq. sir Richard Bickertoti* 
bart. George Bowen, esq. Robert 
Montagu, esq. John Fergusson, esq. 
Edward Edwards, esq. sir John 
Borlase Warren, bart. and K. B. 
Edward Tyrrel Smith, esq. sir 
Thomas Graves, K. B. Thomas 
Macnamara Russell, esq. Sylverius 
Mori arty, esq. sir Henry Trollope, 
knt. rear-admirals of the white ; and 
hon. Henry Edwin Stanhope, and 
Robert Mac-Douall, esq. rear-ad- 
mirals of the blue, to be rear-admi- 
rals of the red. Billy Douglas* 
esq. John Wickey, esq. John Inglis, 
esq. John Fish, esq. John Knight, 
esq. Edward Thombrough, esq. 
James Kempthome, esq. Sampson 
Edwards, esq. George Campbell, 
esq. Henry Cromwell, esq. Arthur 
Philip, esq. sir Wm. George Fair- 
fax, knt. sir James Saumarez, bart. 
and K. B. rear-admirals of the 
blue, to be rear-admirals of the 
(H 4) white* 
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white. Captains Thomas Drury, 
esq. Albemarle Bertie, esq. right 
hon. "William earl of Nerthesk, 
James Vashon, esq. sir William 
Henry Douglas, bart. Thomas 
Wells, esq. sir Edward Pellew, 
bart. Isaac Coffin, esq. to be rear- 
admirals of the white. Captains 
John Aylmer, esq. Samuel Osborn, 
esq. Richard Bbger, esq. Jonathan 
Faulknor, esq. John Child Purvis, 
esq. Theophilus Jones, esq. William 
Domett, esq. William Wolseley, 
esq. John Manley, esq. George 
Murray, esq. John Sutton, esq. 
Robert Murray, esq, hon. Alexan- 
der Forrester Cochrane, sir Thomas 
Troubridge, bart. K. F. John 
Markham, esq. Henry D’Esterre 
Darby, esq. .Edward Bowater, esq. 
George Palmer, esq. Wm. O'Brien 
Drury, esq. Wm. Essington, esq. 
sir Thomas Louis, K. F.' and 
K. M. T. to be rear-admirals of 
the blue. George Martin, esq. sir 
Richard John Strachan, bart. and 
sir William Sidney Smith, knt. ap- 
pointed colonels of his majesty’s 
marine forces, vice sir Edward Pel- 
lew, bart. William Domett, esq. 
and sir Thomas Troubridge, bart. 
appointed flag-officers of his majes- 
ty’s fleet. 

April 28. His majesty in council 
was this day pleased to appoint the 
following sheriffs, viz. Leicester- 
shire, Henry Otway, of Stanford- 
hall, esq. ; Monmouthshire, Wil- 
liam Adams Williams, of Llan- 
gibby, esq. ; Salop, Robert Burton, 
of Longner, esq. ; Suffolk, sir Ro- 
bert Pocklington, of Chelsworth, 
knt. And his majesty was also 
pleased to make the following 
amendment on the roll : Glamor- 

f an, Richard Tuber vill Pic ton, of 
)wenny, esq. made Richard Tur- 
bervill Tujrbervill, of Ewenny Ab- 
bey, esq. 

May 1. William Dunn, of Chat- 

3 ' .. . 
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teris, in the Isle of Ely, esq. and 
Jane his wife, to take to themselves 
and their issue the name of Gard- 
ner, and to quarter the arms of 
Gardner with those of Dunn. 

3. Charles Cameron, esq. ap- 
pointed captain-general and gover- 
nor in chief of the Bahama Islands, 
took the oaths appointed to be 
taken by the governors of his ma- 
jesty’s plantations. 

8. Right hon. sir James Mans* 
field, knt. appointed lord chief jus- 
tice of his majesty’s court of com- 
mon pleas, vice lord Alvanley, de- 
ceased, sworn of his majesty’s most 
honourable privy council. Thomas 
Holmes, of Beoley, esq. appointed 
sheriff of the county of Worcester, 
vice E. Knight, of WoolVerly, esq* 

12. Right hon. Wm. Pitt, ap- 
pointed chancellor and under trea- 
surer of his majesty’s exchequer. — 
Right hon. Edward baron Clive* 
created baron Powis, of Powis 
castle, co. Montgomery, baron 
Herbert, of Cherbury, co. Salop, 
viscount Clive, of Ludlow, co. 
Salop, and earl of Powis, co. Mont- 
gomery. — William Honyman, of 
Armadale and Green way, co, Ork- 
ney and Linlithgow, esq. ; Alexan- 
der Penrose Cumming Gordon, of 
Altyr and Gordonston, Co. Elgin, 
esq. ; Richard Joseph Sullivan, of 
Thames Ditton, co. Surrey, esq. ; 
Henry Mainwaring Mainwaring, 
of Over Peover, co. Chester, esq. ; 
Wm. Middleton, of Crowfield-hall, 
co. Suffolk, esq. ; David Maxwell, 
of Cantoness, co. Dumfries, esq.; 
Drummond Smith, of Tring park, 
co. Herts, esq. with remainder to 
Charles Smith, of Suttons, co. Es- 
sex, esq.; William Fettes, of 
Whamprey, co. Dumfries, esq. ; 
John Benn Walsh, of Ormath- 
waite, co. Cumberland, and of 
Warfield, co. Berks, esq. ; and 
John Lethbridge, of Westaway- 

house. 
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house, and Winkley-court, co. De- 
von, and of Sandhill park, co. So- 
merset, esq. ; created baronets. 

14. Right hon. George earl 
of Winchilsea and Nottingham, 
groom of the stole to his majesty, 
and the right hon. George Thynne, 
commonly called lord George 
Thynne, comptroller of his ma- 
jesty’s household, sworn of his ma- 
jesty’s most hon. privy council. — 
Right hon. Dudley lord Harrow- 
by, and the right hon John Jefferies 
earl Camden, sworn two of his ma- 
jesty’s principal secretaries of state. 

15. Right hon. William Pitt, 
George Percy, esq. commonly call- 
ed lord Louvaine, Janies Edward 
Harris, esq. commonly called vis- 
count Fitz-Harris, the right hon. 
Charles Long, and the hon. Henry 
Wellesley, appointed commissioners 
for executing the office of treasurer 
of his majesty’s exchequer. Right 
hon. Henry viscount Melville, sir 
Philip Stephens, bart. James Gam- 
bier, esq. vice-admiral of the red, 
sir Harry Neale, bart. sir John Col- 
poys, K. B. and admiral of ttie 
blue, Philip Patton, esq. vice-ad- 
miral of the red, and William 
Dickenson, jun. esq. appointed 
commissioners for executing the 
office of high admiral of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

— . Dr. Samuel Foart Sim- 
mons, sworn . and admitted physi- 
cian extraordinary to the king. 

19. Isaac Coffin, of the Magde- 
laine Islands, in the Gulph of St. 
Lawrence, British North America, 
esq. rear-admiral of the white, 
-created a baronet. Right hon. Wil- 
liam Dundas, appointed his ma- 
jesty’s secretary at war. 

— . Joseph Frederick Wallett 
Des Banes, esq. appointed lieute- 
nant-governor of the island of 
Prince Edward, in America. 
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26. Right hon. Robert Stewart, 
commonly called viscount Castle- 
reagh ; his grace William Henry 
Cavendish, duke of Portland,. K.G. 
president of his majesty’s council ; 
the right hon. Robert Banks, baron 
Hawkesbury ; the right hon. John 
Jefferies earl Camden, K. G. ; die 
right hon. Dudley baron Harrow- 
by, his majesty’s three principal se- 
cretaries of state ; the right hon. 
William Pitt, chancellor of his ma- 
jesty’s exchequer ; the right hon. 
Sylvester baron Glenbervie (of that 
part of the united kingdom called 
Ireland) ; die right hon. Thomas 
Wallace; and Richard French, esq. 
commonly called viscount Dunlo ; 
appointed his majesty’s commis- 
sioners for the management of die 
affairs' of India. Right hon. George 
Canning, appointed treasurer of 
his majesty’s navy. Right hon. 
Arthur Paget, his majesty’s envoy- 
extraordinary and minister-pleni- 
potentiary at the court of Vienna, 
appointed one of the knight com- 
panions of the most honourable 
order of the Bath. , • 

29. Right rev. Dr. Nathaniel 
Alexander, bishop of Clonfert and 
Kilmacduagh, translated to die 
bishoprick of Killaloe and Kilfe- 
nora, vice right rev. Dr. Charles 
Lindsay, translated to the bishop- 
rick of Kildare. 

June 5. Charles Arbuthnot, esq. 
appointed his majesty’s ambassa- 
dor-extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to the Sublime Ottoman Porte; 
Benjamin Garlike, esq. envoy-ex- 
traordinary and minister-plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Copenha- 
gen ; Charles Stuart, esq. secretary 
of the embassy to . die court of St. 
Petersburg ; Edward Thornton, 
esq. secretary of legation to > the 
court of Berlin ; Augustus Foster, 
esq. secretary of legation to the 
united states of America ; and Fre- 
derick 
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dertck Lindeman, esq. consul at 
Embden. 

6- Right hon. Henry lord Mul- 
rrave, sworn of his majesty’s most 
honourable privy council. Right 
hofr.‘ George earl of Dartmouth, 
appointed (on the 14th of May) 
lord chamberlain of his majesty’s 
household, took the usual oaths 
thereupon this day; as did the 
right hon. George earl of Winchil- 
sea and Nottingham, on being, ap- 
pointed (May IQ) groom of the 
stole to his majesty. Right hon. 
Henry lord Mulgrave, sworn chan- 
cellor of the duchy and county pa- 
latine of Lancaster. His grace 
James duke of Montrose, and, in 
his absence, the right hon. George 
Rose, appointed (this day) pres£ 
dent of the committee of council 
appointed for the consideration of 
» 11 matters relating to trade and 
foreign plantations. Right hon. 
Edward earl of Powis, appointed 
lord-lieutenant of the counties of 
Salop and Montgomery, took the 
Visual oaths thereupon ; as did the 
right hon. George Talbot, lord 
Dynevor, on being appointed lord- 
lieutenant of the county of Carmar- 
then. His majesty was also plea- 
sed to make the following amend- 
ment upon the roll of sheriffs, viz. 
Worcestershire, Thomas Holmes, 
made Thomas Hunter, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Holmes having ob- 
tained his majesty’s licence to take 
and use the surname of Hunter 
only. 

2b. David Rae, of Eskgrove, co. 
Mid-Lothian, esq. : col. sir Wil? 
iiam Clarke, of Crosses Green- 
house, in the city cf Cork ; Henry 
Harvey Aston Bruce, of Down*, 
hill, co. Londonderry, clerk ; John 
Lees, of Blackrock, co. Dublin* 
esq. ; Sanmel O’Malley, of Rose- 
hill, co. Mayo, esq. ; and William 
Myeis, e q . commander of his 
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majesty’s forces in the Leeward 
Islands; created baronets of the 
united kingdom, with remainder to 
their lawful heirs male. 

27. Right hon. William Drum- 
mond, and right hon. Charles Ar- 
buthnot, s\yom of his majesty’s 
most honourable privy council.— 
Charles Evans, 'esq. of Trefeiling, 
appointed sheriff of the county of 
Anglesea, in North Wales, vice 
Thomas Parry Jones, esq. of Cefh 
Coch. 

July . . . Rev. Dr. Christopher 
Betson, dean of Waterford, promo- 
ted to the united bishopricks of 
Clonfert and Kilmacduagh, Vice 
right rev. Dr. Nathaniel Alexan- 
dor, translated to the bishoprick of 
Kilhloe and Kilfenora. 

11. Right hon. John Thynne, 
commonly called lord John Thynne, 
vice-chambcrlain of his majesty’s 
household, sworn of his majesty’s 
most honourable privy council. 

— . Right hon. George Rose, 
and right hon. lord Charles Henry 
Somerset, appointed paymaster-ge- 
neral of his majesty's forces. 

13. James duke of Montrose 
and lord Charles Spencer r appoint- 
ed post-master-general. 

— . Hon. Cecil Jenkinson, ap- 
pointed his majesty’s secretary of 
legation to the court of Vienna. — 
Don Rofendo Josef Guit^rrez, ap- 
proved his catholic majesty’s con-' 
sul at Gibraltar. 

1 9. Right hon. Granville Leve- 
son Gower, commonly called lord 
Granville Leveson Gower, sworn 
of his majesty’s most honourable 
privy council. 

— . Right hon. Granville Leve- 
son Gower, commonly called lord 
Granville Leveson Gower, appoint- 
ed ambassador-extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to die court of St. 
Petersburg. 

21. Francis Seymour, marquis 

of 
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of Hertford, appointed master of 
the horse to his majesty. 

28. Charles Bishop, esq. ap- 
pointed his majesty’s procurator in ( 
ali causes and matters maritime, 
foreign,civil, and ecclesiastical, vice 
Heseltine, deceased. 

Aug. . . . Right hon. John Fors- 
ter, nght hon. sir Evan Nepean, 
bart. chief secretary to the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, or the chief 
secretary to the lord-lieutenant for 
the time being, or, in the absence of 
the chief secretary, the under secre- 
tary for the time being for the civil 
department of die said chief secre- 
tary's office, the right hon. Lodge 
lord Frankfort, the right hon. John 
Loftus Loftus, commonly calledlord 
viscount Loftus, and the right hon. 
Maurice Fitzgerald, appointed com- 
missioners for executing the office 
of treasurer of his majesty's exche- 
quer in Ireland. The right hon. 
John Forster, appointed chancellor 
of the court of exchequer in Ire- 
land. 

Sipt. 1 . Gerard Lake, esq. gene- 
ral and commander of his majesty’s 
forces in the East Indies, created 
baron Lake, of Delhi and Laswary, 
and of Aston Clinton, co. Buck- 
ingham. Major-general the hon. 
Arthur Wellesley, created a knight 
©f the Bath. 

8. Rev. W. Long, LL. B. ap- 
pointed a prebendary of the free 
chapel of St. George, in the castle 
of Windsor, vice Wilson, deceased. 

21. John Leard, esq. appointed 
consul at Ragusa. Appointment 
of John Thompson, esq. to be con- 
sul for the king of Prussia in Scot- 
land, approved by his majesty. 

29. His royal highness the duke 
of Sussex, sworn of his majesty’s 
most honourable privy council, 

Oct . 2. Robert Peat, D. D. rec- 
tor of Ashley cum Silverley, and 
vicar of Kirtling, co. Cambridge, 
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permitted to accept and wear, in 
his own country, the ensigns of the 
order of St. Stanislaus, conferred 
upon him Nov. 21, 1790 (by his 
then description of Robert Peat, 
esq. ) by Stanislaus Augustus, late 
king of Poland. 

13. Sir Robert Ainslie, of Great 
Torrington, co. Lincoln, knt. late 
his majesty’s ambassador at the 
Ottoman Porte, created a baronet 
of the united kingdom, with re- 
mainder to Robert Sharp Ainslie, 
of Market Stainton, in the said 
county of Lincoln, esq. nephew of 
the said sir Robert Ainslie, and son 
of general George Ainslie, de- 
ceased. William Burroughs, esq. 
late advocate-general of Bengal, 
also created a baronet of the united 
kingdom. 


SHERIFFS appointed by bis nut* 

jsty in council far the year 1804. 

Bedfordshire, George Edwards, 
of Henlow, esq. 

Berkshire, Ric. Matthews, of 
Wargrave, esq. 

Bucks, James Neild, of Stoke 
Hammoi>d, esq. 

Cambridge and Huntingdon- 
shire, Benjamin Keene, of Wistow 
Lodge, esq. 

Cheshire, sir John Fleming Lei- 
cester, of Nether Tabling, bart. - 

Cumberland, John ae Whelp- 
dale, of Penrith, esq. 

Derbyshire 1 , Sir Henry Every, 
of Egginton, bart. 

Devonshire, Thomas Porter, of 
Rockbear, esq. '• 

Dorsetshire, Robert Williams, of 
Bridy Head, Little Bridy, esq. 

Essex, William Palmer, of Na- 
zing, esq. ^ 

Gloucestershire. Nathaniel Clif- 
ford, of Frampton-upon-Sevem, 
esq. 

Hereford- 
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. Herefordshire, Richard Stuke- 
ley Flemming, of Dinmore Hill, 
esq. 

Hertfordshire, Edward Garrow, 
of Totteridge, esq. ' 

Kent, sir Walter Stirling, of 
Shoreham, bart. ' 

Leicestershire, Henry Otway, of 
Stanford Hill, esq. 

Lincolnshire, Robert Viner, of 
Godby, esq. 

Monmouthshire, William Adams 
Williams, of Llangibby, esq. 

Norfolk, Henry Styleman, of 
Snettisham, esq. i 

Northamptonshire, Charles Tib- 
bitts, of Barton Seagrave, esq. 

Northumberland, sir Hiomas 
Henry Lyddell,of Effington, bart. 

Nottinghamshire, Thomas Webb 
Edge, of Strelley, esq. 

Oxfordshire, John Langston, of 
Sarsden House, esq. 

Rutlandshire, Cotton Thompson, 
of Ketton, esq. 

Shropshire, Robert Burton, of 
Longner, esq. 

v Somersetshire, John Rogers, of 
Yarlington, esq. 

Staffordshire, Richard Jesson, of 
West Bromwich, esq. 

Southampton, sir Charles Mill, 
of Mottesfont, bart. 

Suffolk, sir Robert Pocklington, 
of Chelsworth, knt. 

Surry, William Borradaile, of 
Streatham, esq. 

. Sussex, John Dennet, of Wood- 
mancoat, esq. 

Warwickshire, Roger Vaughton, 
of Sutton Coldfield, esq. 
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Wiltshire, Wadham Lock, of 
Rowd Ford, esq. 

W orcestershire, Edward Knight, 
of Wolverley, esq. 

Yorkshire* James Fox, of Brain* 
ham Park, esq. 

SOUTH WALES. 

Brecon, Penry Williams, of Pen- 
pont, esq. 

Caermarthenshire, John Sim- 
mons, of Llangenah, esq. 

Cardiganshire, John Bund, of 
Kesney Coed, esq. 

Glamorganshire, Richard Tuber* 
ville Picton, of Ewenny, esq. 

Pembrokeshire, sir Hugh Owen, 
of Orielton, bart. * 

Radnorshire, Thomas Frank- 
land Lewis, of Harpton Court, esq. 

NORTH WALES. 

Anglesea, Thomas Parry Jones, 
of Cum Coch, esq* 

Caernarvonshire, Owen Moli* 
neux Wynn, of Penmachno, esq. 

Denbighshire, Robert William 
W y nne, of Garthewix, esq. 

Flintshire, Richard Gamons the 
younger, of Leetwood, esq. 

Merionethshire, sir Edward Price 
Lloyd, of Park, bart. 

Montgomeryshire, Charles Hai> 
bury Tracey, of Gogmagog, esq. 

SHERIFF appointed by bis royal 

highness the prince of Wales in coun- 
cil, for the year 1804. 

County of Cornwall, sir Lionel 
Copley, of Bake, bart. 


PUBLIC 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. 


By the King* A Proclamation, 
* Fat a General Fast . 

GEORGE. R. 

W E, taking.into Our most se- 
rious consideration the just 
and necessary war in which We are 
engaged, and putting Our trust in 
Almighty God, that he will gra- 
ciously bless Our arms both by sea 
and land, have resolved, and do, 
by and' w}th the advice of Our 
privy-council, ' hereby command, 
That a public day of fasting and 
humiliation be observed throughout 
those parts of Our kingdom called 
England and Ireland, bn Friday, 
the twenty-fifth of May next en- 
suing ; that so We aqd Our people 
may humble Ourselves before Al- 
mighty God, m order to obtain 
pardon of Our sins, and in the most 
devout and sblemn manner send up 
Our prayers and* supplications to 
the Divine Majesty for averting 
those heavy judgments which Our 
manifold provocations have most 
justly deserved, and for imploring 
his blessing and assistance on Our 
arms, for the restoration of peace 
and prosperity to Us and Our do- 
minions; and We do. strictly 
charge and command, that the 
said public fast be reverently and 
devoutly kept by all Our loving sub- 
jects in England and Ireland, as 
they tender the favour of the Al* 


mighty, and would avoid his wraifi 
ana indignation; and upon pain df 
such punishment as We may justly 
inflict on all such as contemn and 
neglect the performance of so reli- 
gious and necessary a duty : and 
for the better and more orderly 
solemnizing the same, We have 
givert directions to the most reve* 
rend the archbishops and the right 
reverend the bishops of England 
and Ireland, to compose a form of 
prayer suitable to this occasion, 
to be used in all churches, chapels, 
and places of public' worship, and 
to take care that the same be time- 
ly dispersed throughout their re- 
spective dioceses. 

Given at Our court at the 
Queen’s palace, this twenty- 
third day of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and four, 
in the forty-fourth year of 
Our reign. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 

[The fast to be observed in Scot- 
land on Thursday, tlie seveath 
of June.J 


By the King. A Proclamation. 

GEORGE R. 

Whereas Our parliament stands 
prorogued to Thursday, the 4th 
day of October next, We, with 
the advice of Our privy council, 
' do 
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do hereby publish and declare, 
that the said parliament shall be 
further prorogued on the said 4th 
day of October next to Tuesday, 
the 27th day of November next : 
and We have given order to Our 
chancellor of that part of Our king- 
dom called Great Britain, to pre- 
pare a commission for proroguing 
the same accordingly ; and We do 
further hereby, with the advice 
aforesaid, declare Our royal will 
and pleasure, that the said parlia- 
ment shall, on the said 27th day of 
November next, be held, and sit for 
the dispatch of divers urgent and 
important affairs: ^id the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses, and 
the commissioners for shires and 
burghs of the house of commons, 
are hereby required and command- 
ed to give their attendance accord- 
ingly at Westminster, on the 27 th 
day of November next. 

Given at Our court at Wey- 
mouth, the twentieth day of 
September, one thousand eight 
hundred and four, in the forty* 
fourth year of Our reign. 

GOD SAVE THfe KING. 


&is majesty's' speech tp both, 
houses of parliament, on the Si st 
of July, 1804. 

My lords and gentlemen, 
Before I put an end to the pre- 
sent session of parliament, I am 
desi ro us of expressing my entire 
approbation of the zeal and assi- 
duity with which you have applied 
yourselves to the great objects of 
public concern which have come 
under your consideration. 

You hjtve wisely continued to dU 
ficCt' your attention to the encou- 
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ragement and improvement of that 
respectable and powerful volunteer 
force which the ardour and spirit 
of my subjects have enabled me to 
establish to an extent hitherto un- 
exampled. You have at the same 
tirjie endeavoured to combine an 
additional establishment for our 
domestic defence, with the means 
of augmenting our regular army, 
and of maintaining it on such a 
scale, as may be proportioned to 
the circumstances of the times, and 
to the rank which this country 
ought ever to hold among the 
powers of Europe. ' 

Gentlemen of the house of 
commons. 

You are entitled to my wannest 
acknowledgements for the fresh 
proof which you have given me of 
your affectionate and constant at- 
tachment to my person ahd family* 
and your regard to the honour and 
dignity of ipy crown, by the liberal 
provision which you have made for 
the payment of the debt on mjf . 
civil list revenues, and for furnish- 
ing me with the additional means 
of defraying the increase which has 
unavoidably taken place in the dif- 
ferent branches of my expenditure. 

I must also return you my warmest 
thanks for the extensive provision 
which you have ipade for the exi- 
gencies of the public service, and 
especially for the Just and prudent 
attention which you have shown to 
true oeconomy, and to the perma* 
nent credit and welfare of the 
country, by the great exertions you 
have made for preventing,, as far as 
possible, the accumulation of debt, 
and for raising so large a propor- 
tion of the expenses of the war 
withiit the year* 

My lords and gentlemen, 

I have now .only to. recommend 

to 


\ 
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to you to carry into your respective 
counties the same zeal for the pub- 
lic interest which has 7 guided all 
your proceedings : it will be your 
particular duty to inculcate in the 
minds of all classes of my subjects, 
that the preservation of all that is 
most dear to them, requires the 
continuance of their unremitted ex- 
ertions for the national defence. 
The preparations which the enemy 
has long been forming for the de- 
clared purpose of invading this 
kingdom, are daily augmenting* 
ana the attempt appears to have 
been delayed only with the view of 
procuring additional means for car- 
rying it into execution. Relying 
on the skill', valour, and discipline 
of my naval and military force, 
aided by the voluntary zeal and 
native courage of my people, I look 
with confidence to the issue of this 
great conflict; and I doubt not 
that it will terminate, under the 
blessing of providence, not only in 
repelling the danger of the mo- 
ment, but in establishing in the eyes 
of foreign nations, the security of 
this country on. a basis never to be 
shaken, in addition, to this first 
and great object, I enteVtain the 
animating hope that the benefits to 
be derived from our successful ex- 
ertions will not be confined within 
ourselves ; but that, by their exam- 
ple and their consequences, they 
may lead to the re-establishment of 
such a system in Europe, as may 
rescue it from the precarious state 
to which it is reduced, and may 
finally raise an effectual barrier 
against the unbounded schemes 
of aggrandisement and ambition, 
which threaten every independent 
nation that yet remains ©n the con- 
tinent. 

After which the lord chancel- 
lor, having received his majesty ^ 
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commands, came forward and 
said, 

My lords and gentlemen, 

^ It is his majesty's royal will 
and pleasure, that mis parliament 
be prorogued till Tuesday, the 4th 
of September next ; and this parlia- 
ment stands prorogued till the said 
4th day of September accordingly. 


Douming-street, Aug, 9, 1804. 

The king has been pleased to 
cause it to be signified by the right 
honourable lord Harrowb'y, nis 
majesty's principal secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, to the mi- 
nisters of neutral powers residing 
at this court, that the necessary- 
measures have been taken, by his 
majesty's command, for the block- 
ade of the entrance of the ports 
of Fecamp, St. Vallery en Caux, 
Dieppe, Treport, the Somme, Eta* 
pies, Boulogne, Calais, Gravelines, 
Dunkirk, Neuport, and Ostendj 
and that from this time all the 
measures authorised by the law of 
nations, and the respective treaties 
between his majesty and die diffe- 
rent neutral powers, will be adopted 
and executed with respect to all ves- 
sels which may attempt to violate 
die said blockade. 


HIS MAJESTY.’s MESSAGE, AUG. 13. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
delivered the following message at 
the bar of the hpuse,* from his ma- 
jesty : 

GEORGE R. 

His majesty,* relying on the, ex- 
perienced zeal and affection of 
his faithful commons, and consi- 
dering that it may be of the utmost 
importance to provide for such 
. emer- 
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emergencies as may arise, Is desi- 
rous that this house will enable him 
to take all such measures as may- 
be necessary to disappoint or defeat 
any enterprise or design of his ene- 
mies, and as ‘the exigency of affairs 
may require. 


CIRCULAR. 

To officers commanding yeomanry corps . 

Dublin- cast le, Jan . 2. 

Sir, 

The lord - lieutenant having 
taken into consideration the irregu- 
larity, as we 71 as. serious inconve* 
nience, which has arisen from the 
want of a fixed scale for the esta- 
blishment of officers in yeomanry- 
corps, and the great expense which 
has been incurred by too large a 
proportion in many corps having 
been placed on permanent duty, I 
am directed to acquaint you that 
his excellency has been, pleased to 
Order, that the scale hereunto an- 
nexed, as applicable to the esta- 
blishment of each corps in the yeo- 
manry service, should be adopted 
m future ; and his excellency is sa- 
tisfied of your concurrence in an 
arrangement which is calculated to 
produce a system of regularity, and 
to promote public ceconomy. 

It is not of course intended, 
that any officer now holding a 
commission should be deprived of 
it ; but those who are at present on 
the establishment beypnd the num- 
ber in the proposed scale, are to 
be considered as supernumeraries ; 
and such vacancies as may occur, 
are not to be filled up until the 
number of officers is reduced tp the 
proper proportion, 

I am further commanded to 
state, that when detachments are 
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placed upon permanent duty, the 
proportion of officers will be limited 
according to the instructions which 
the brigade majors have received, 
so as in no case to exceed the num- 
ber stated in the scale. And I am 
to observe, that supernumerary of- 
ficers cannot be entitled to draw 
pay, except in cases of emergency, 
or undet* particular circumstances, 
which will b£ made known to the 
commanding officers, through the 
brigade majors, by the general offi- 
cers commanding districts. 

(Signed) 

E. B. Littlehales. 

The scale referrred to in the 
above circular letter appoints to 
corps of cavalry of from 20 to 50 
rank and file inclusive, 1. captain 
and 1 first lieutenant ; and from 60 
to 100 rank and file inclusive, a 
sub-lieutenant in addition. 

To corps of infantry of 20 to 40 
rank and file inclusive, 1 captain 
and 1 first lieutenant ;. and from 50 
to 90 inclusive, an additional sub- 
lieutenant; from 100 to 140 inclu- 
sive, two sub-lieutenants additional ; 
from 160 to 180 inclusive, three 
sub-lieutenants; and to corps of 
200 rank and file there are tQ be 
four sub-lieutenants. The scale 
also fixes the proportion of officers 
to corps consisting both of cavalry 
and infantry. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

Head Quarters » Colchester , Jan . 2. 

Such regiments as have received 
magazines, are immediately to give 
in to the nearest ordnance dep6t, 
demands for the number of car- 
tridges necessary to complete them 
to 60 rounds of ammunition. The 
magazines are to bn fitted , to the 

cross 
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cross belts, and when in inarching 
order, the regiments are always to 
appear with them. It is to be ob- 
served, that the pouches being ex- 
pected to hold 36 rounds, the ma- 
gazines are to carry the remain- 
ing 24. 

The regiments which are not yet 
supplied with magazines, are to 
make similar demands as soon as 
they receive them, and' the general 
officers are desired to report in their 
weekly states the arrival of ma- 
gazines for any of the regiments of 
their brigades, until the whole are 
supplied. 

In the event of any movement 
of the army, the men are to- carry 
with them, in their haversacks, such 
bread as they may have in their 
possession ; and the commissaries 
attending the several columns of 
the army have directions to use 
their utmost endeavours to com- 
plete the whole Up to a full supply 
of three days in their possession, 
and three days more in their wag- 
gons. 

In the event of any distant 
movement, it is intended that an 
officer of die commissariat shall at- / 
tend every column that may march 
separately to the appointed place of 
rendezvous ior the army ; but, if 
none should be present, the general 
officer (or officer commanding the 
column) will appoint an intelligent 
o'Tcer to act as such, to procure 
supplies of bread, forage, and straw 
for that column. 

At this season of the year, and 
particularly under the circum- 
stance of forced marches, which 
may be necessary in die first in- 
stance, encamping will be imprac- 
ticable ; whilst, from the numbers 
of which the several columns wall 
consist, it will be equally impossi- 
ble, nor will it be expected, that 
quarters shall be provided in the 

1804 . 
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usual manner : much inconvenience 
must necessarily be experienced: 
but it will be encountered with the 
cheerfulness of soldiers engaged in 
the sacred cause of dieir country ; 
and the fatigue that must be under- 
gone in the progress to meet the 
enemy, will be as little regarded as 
the danger that wall arise from at- 
tacking him* 

The troops, lit the event nlluded 
to, will be cantoned in such bams, 
outhouses, or buildings of any sort, 
as can be procured fit for the pur- 
pose; and the commissary must 
make the necessary provision of 
straw, as well as of fuel for cooking 
die men’s provisions* 

It will be the business of the offi- 
cers to see that the best of accom- 
modation is made that die nature 
of the case wall admit cf ; wdiile, by 
the maintenance of a rigorous dis- 
cipline, they enforce a due obser- 
vance of order and regularity, pre- 
vent all the confusion that must 
otherwise ensue, and give the ne- 
cessary protection to the property 
of inhabitants, which must not be 
destroyed or injured. 

In every case in which corps of 
volunteers are met with on a 
march, they are to share in every 
accommodation that the quarters 
may afford* The officers in com- 
mand w r iil pay every attention to 
this point. 


Copy of a circular letter from Mr. 
secretary Yorke to the lieutenants 
of the several counties in Great 
Britain, dated Whitehall, Jan. 
14, 1 8(>f. 

. My lord. 

His majesty’s confidential ser- 
vants have thought it to be their 
duty, on further considering the im- 
provements of which the volunteer 
system is capable, to extend to it 
(I) every 
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every useful aid and assistance 
which it can receive, consistent 
with a due attention to that princi- 
ple. of ceconomy on which the 
whole system is founded, and have' 
resolved to allow of adjutants and 
Serjeant majors on permanent pay- 
to corps of the different descriptions 
of force, consisting of the following 
numbers, without any other condi- 
tions or restrictions, than such as 
may be applicable to the whole vo- 
lunteer establishment. 

Cavalry. — To every corps, con- 
sisting of not less than 300 effective 
rank and file of cavalry, an adjutant 
on permanent pay will be allowed. 
[Pay, when not called out into ac- 
tual service, 6s. per day; 2s. ditto 
for a horse.] 

To every corps of cavalry under 
300 rank and file, but consisting of 
not less than three troops of 40 
effective rank and file each, a ser- 
jeant-major will be allowed, on per- 
manent pay. — [Pay, when not call- 
ed out into actual service, 3s. lid. 
per day, including 9d. for a horse.*] 

Infantry . — To every corps of in- 
fantry (including artillery), con- 
sisting of not less than 500 effective 
rank and file, one adjutant and one 
serjeant-major, on permanent pay, 
will he allowed. — [Pay, when not 
called out into actual service, 6s. 
per day ; ditto of serjeant-major 
ditto Is. 6d. per day, and 2s. 6d. 
per week extra.] 

To every corps of Infantry, con- 
sisting of not less than 300 effective 
rank and file,, one adjutant, but no 
serjeant-major, will be allowed on 
permanent pay. — [Pay 6s. per day, 
as above.] 

To a corps of infantry, under 300 
effective rank and file, but consist- 
ing of no less than three companies 
of 60 privates each, one serjeant- 
major will be allowed on perma- 
nent pay. [Pay as above. Is. 6d. 
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per day, and 2s. 6d. per week ex- 
tra.] 

When the corps to which the ad- 
jutants and serjeant-majors are ap- 
pointed shall be called out on ac- 
tual service by competent autho- 
rity, these staff officers will receive 
the pay of their respective ranks, as 
in the line. 

The adjutants are to be recom- 
mended by the lords lieutenants, for 
his majesty’s approbation, in the 
usual manner ; but no recommen- 
dation of adjutant can be attended 
to, unless the person recommended 
has served at least four years as a 
commissioned officer, or as a ser- 
jeant-major in the regulars, embo- 
died militia, fencibles, orEast-India 
company’s service ; and the recom- 
mendation must likewise distinctly 
express the actual period of the 
service of the person recommend- 
ed, and specify the particular 
corps in which that service was 
performed. 

Serjeant-majors may be appoint- 
ed by the commandant of the 
corps, from among persons who 
have served at least three years as 
non-commissioned officers in his 
majesty’s regular, embodied mili- 
tia, or fencible forces \ and the pe- 
riod of such service, and the par- 
ticular corps in which it was per- 
formed, are to be distinctly speci- 
fied in the first pay-list which 
shall be transmitted to the W*r- 
office after the appointment takes 
place. 

All adjutants and serjeant-majors 
who are. placed on permanent pay, 
are to consider themselves as, at all 
times, at the disposal and under the 
commanding officer of the corps 
for the time being, and are expected 
to give their attendance whenever 
required, for the drill, good order, 
and management of the corps. 

It is not intended, Jby this ar* 
rangemenb 
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fratigemeat, to make any alteration 
as to the appointment of adjutants 
or seijeant-majors without pay. 
They will still be allowed to corps 
of sufficient strength, as directed 
by the militia laws, and as before 
pointed out by the War-office regu- 
lations Of the 28th of September, 
1808. 


official. 

Victory , at sea , Jan • 19, 1804. 

‘ The dey of Algiers having re- 
fused to receive the British consul, 
nil ships are cautioned to beware 
how they approach the coast of 
Algiers, or permit themselves to 
be boarded by any of the Algerine 
cruisers. 

(Signed) Nelson and Bronte. 


VOLUNTEERS. (COPY. CIRCULAR.) 

• Whitehall^ Jan, 23, 1804. 

My lord, 

As in the event of any of the vo- 
lunteers in the county under your 
grace’scharge being either placed on 
permanent pay anaduty, or ordered 
out on actual service, they are to 
be subject to military discipline, and 
to all the provisions contained in 
any act of parliament for the pu- 
nishment of mutiny and desertion, 
by any articles of war made in pur- 
suance thereof, in all cases what- 
ever; it appears to be expedient,' 
that your grace should lose no time 
in directing the commandants of 
v the different corps, in the case of 
their being so called out, to cause 
the articles of war to be read to 
their corps, as soon, after their 
first assembling as may be practi- 
cable, and to repeat the same from 
time to time as opportunity may 
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be given, in the manner practised 
in the militia and regulaf forces. * 

I have die honour to be, my lord, 
Your most obedient servant, 

C. Yorke. 

His majesty’s lieutenant 
of the co. of Sussex. 

Pursuant to the above order, I 
do hereby direct that all com- 
manding officers of yeomanry and 
volunteer corps within die county 
of Sussex, do pay due obedience 
thereto. Richmond, &c. 

Goodwood, Jan. 27, 18041 


Note from Mr. Drake to the Ba- 
varian minister of state, baron 
Montgelas, delivered at Munich, 
March 30, 1804. 

The undersigned, envoy extraor- 
dinary from his Britannic majesty, 
has been informed, that his electo- 
-ral highness has been pleased, at 
-die requisition of the French go^ 
.vemment, to give a hint to all no- 
blemen, who quitted France during 
the revolution, and may now be 
found in his dominions, to leave the 
same within ten days, without ex- 
cepting diose who are dependent 
on the British government. A1- 
-though this account appears to be 
tolerably authentic, the undersigned 
cannot give any credit to it* with- 
out receiving a confirmation thereof 
from his excellency baron Montge- 
ias, as he is too well convinced of 
the just and generous sentiments of 
his electoral highness, to believe 
that His highness pould have con- 
sented to such a demand from a 
power, which has formerly de-, 
dared, by the fourdi article of its 
own constitution, that there are not 
any relations left existing between 
it and the persons against whom 
that measure is supposed to be 
(12) taken : 
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taken 2 this deprives it of the right 
to assume any authority with re* 
spect to them ; a principle which 
your excellency owned yourself, at 
a tiipe when it was in agitation 
to prohibit in this country the de- 
corations of the French monarchy. 
The undersigned is the more justi- 
fied in his suppositioh, that he must 
have been misinformed on this sub- 
ject, as knowing how sorely the 
feeling heart of nis electoral high* 
ness must be afflicted, if obligee! to 
exercise any rigour towards per- 
sons against whom no cause of re- 
proach can be alleged ; unless it be 
a reproach, that they have shown 
themselves so firmly devoted to 
their duties, and to that sovereign 
house with which his electoral 
highness formerly stood connected 
in so many' respects. 

The undersigned is moreover 
convinced, that it could not escape 
the enlightened wisdom of his elec- 
toral highness, that a similar exer- 
cise of rigour, against those respec- 
table and already so very unfortu- 
nate persons, would form a rueful 
example of the fate awaiting those 
who, in a moment of danger, are 
inclined to remain true to their 
lawful sovereign ; and which ex- 
ample may induce them to swerye 
from their duty, at the very mo- 
ment when a sovereign stands most 
in need of the efforts and actual 
proofs of their attachment* 

The undersigned has therefore 
the honour to request baron von 
Montgelas to clear up his doubts 
on this subject, and to inform him, 
whether the measure in question 
will extend to the officers of the 
late Condean army who are at- 
tached to the British government, 
that he may be enabled to acquaint 
his court thereof, and to await the 
commands of his sovereign accord- 
ingly. 
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The undersigned avails himself 
of this opportunity to request baron 
Montgelas to accept the assurances 
of his most particular regard, &c. 

(Signed) Francis Drake. 

NOTE FROM THE SAME TO THE 
SAME. 

Munich , March 3t. 

I have just received a notice of 
so very extraordinary a nature, but 
which is so important of itself, and 
for the consequences which may 
result from it, that, though I am 
very far from crediting it, I think 
it a duty 1 owe to my sovereign, 
to whom my person and services 
belong, as well as to his highness 
the elector himself, immediately 
to inform your excellency thereof. 
The said note is in substance to the 
following purport : that a seizure 
of the British ministry at Munich 
is in agitation, in the manner of that 
which took place with respect to his 
highness the duke of Enghien at Et- 
tenheim, in the territory of the elec- 
tor of Baden, but with this difference, 
that the second seizure will not be 
effected! by a body of troops, but 
by men secretly sent to Munich, 
and its neighbourhood, by different 
roads. With respect to the mo- 
ment and particulars of the execu- 
tion, I have no detailed accounts ; 
and I own to your excellency, that 
the difficulties of the enterprise ap- 
peared to me from the first too 
great, the project itself too extra- 
vagant, and at the same time too, 
dreadful, to be fully convinced of 
its existence : on the other hand, it 
cannot be concealed, that the ex- 
ample of events which have very 
recently occurred, as it were, under 
our eyes, is little calculated to in- 
spire confidence. However this 
may be, and little a$ this notice 
has affected me personally, yet 
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it appears to 'me that I should be 
transgressing* »the duties which my 
post as a public minister requires, „ 
.if I neglected informing your excel- 
lency thereof forthwith, that you 
may be enabled to take in time 
such measures as the case may re- 
quire^ and to avert, by proper acts 
of precaution, the unpleasant re- 
sult which might arise, .even from 
. the attempt to execute a design of 
this nature. I beg your excellency 
to accept the assurance, Sc c. 

(Signed) Francis Drake. 


Official copy of the correspondence 
between the Prince of Peace and 
Mr. Frere, relative to the con- 
versation ascribed to them in the 
Moniteur, No. 184. 

TRANSLATION. 

Madrid^ April 7, 1804. 

Sir, 

Your excellency has undoubtedly 
read the conversation ascribed to us 
by the French official gazetteer, 
concerning the late events in Paris. 
As I flatter myself that my col- 
leagues, and the enlightened per- 
sons of the court, will not be apt to 
credit stories so ridiculous and so 
diametrically , opposite to the prin- 
ciples which they know me to pro- 
fess, I might perhaps have dispen- 
sed with noticing a calumny which 
must reflect upon its authors ; and 
should merely have invited your ex- 
cellency to estimate the accuracy of 
other accounts proceeding from the 
same squrce, by this, of which you 
are at once the judge and witness. 
And, yet, as it appears that the 
writer of that article presumes to 
ground his statement on the testi- 
mony of your excellency, it appears 
to me } that l should, in some man- 
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ner, be wanting to my own justi- 
fication, and to the representation 
with which I am intrusted, were I 
to neglect appealing to that very 
testimony myself. Besides, the 
official character of that accusation 
seems to demand an equally formal 
and authentic contradiction. 

These considerations induce me 
to apply to your excellency, and 
to request that you will declare 
whether any such conversation did 
really pass between us, in which I 
asserted the principle imputed to 
me by the official gazetteer, and 
• above all, as maintained by him, 
before the Paris news arrived : in 
short, whether your excellency ac- 
knowledges the answer ascribed to 
you, and which concludes by a 
very intelligible threat of assassi- 
nation 

(Signed) J. H. Frere. 
To his excellency the 

Prince of Peace. 

Madrid , April 8, 1 804. 

Sir, 

I have actually seen, that in the 
Madrid article* inserted in No. 184 
of the gazette, an account is given 
of a conversation between us ; and 
I was waiting, siy, for your ap- 
plication, to remove by my an- 
swer the unfavourable opinions 
you might have formed. But, as 
in this kind of business the de- 
gree of probability entirely depends 
upon opinion, and our conferences 
having taken place without either 
witnesses or hearers; and as it is 
impossible, therefore, that they 
should have been transmitted to the 

G azetteer with truth or accuracy ; 

deem the justification you require 
from me perfectly useless, since it 
will Be in different to the editor of 
the gazetteer, whether he publish a 
contrary statement tomorrow, the 
value 9et on those accounts being 
(13) relative 
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relative to the truth they contain. 
Such has been my opinion when I 
have seen my character blackened 
in still darker colours; and he, who 
should endeavour to restrain the 
actions of men whom fortune has 
• placed out of his power, would 
obtain.no other end than that of 
giving himself constant uneasiness. 

(Signed) The Prince of Peace. 

Mr* Frere, minister of England. 

Madrid , April 10, 1804. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your excel- 
lency’s npte, and you will see, by 
the date of this, that I have well 
.reflected, before I determined to 
renew so unpleasant a subject: but, 
in truth, the longer I weigh the ex- 
pressions of your excellency’s note,, 
the less I find that they answer the 
purpose for which it was dictated, 
namely, to remove the unfavour- 
able opinions I mighthave formed. 

Your excellency does me the ho- 
nbur to observe, that you expected 
me to take such a step ; it was not, 
therefore, quite superfluous in itself. 
And indeed, since I was to make 
application to your excellency, I do 
not see how it was possible for me 
to prefer a demand more moderate, 
or how I could now desist from it, 
without obtaining, - some way or 
other, a satisfactory answer- I am 
fully aware how delicate and dif- 
ficult the present circumstances are ; 
but, i£y our excellency did not think 
it proper directly to the 

official gazetteer’s assmionsj it 
would, at least, have been possible, 
by stripping his statement of all 
authority, to reduce it to that 
vague and conjectural, character 
which, you yourself have ascribed 
to.it : fa r this purpose nothing more 
was required,, chan that your ex- 
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celjency should assure me you 
never had divulged any particular 
cf ovp couversa^on, since it is evi- 
dent, that the Mpniteur 
mean to cite furtive and clandestine 
witnesses, but the very person of 
-your -excellency. Your eioellency 
might likewise have given a very 
-plam and very natural testimony 
in my favour, namely, that the 
only time T spoke with you upon 
the subjeet, I expressed an opinion 
precisely the reverse of that which 
the gazetteer pretended to cite. 

(Signed) J. U. F»bre. 
To his excellency the 
Prince oFFeace, &c. 

ArapjutZy April 13 , 1804 . 

The editor of thq Frencfy gazette 
.supposing* in his No. 184, that a 
conversation had taken place be- 
tween you, sir, and nie, has been 
wanting in the consideration due, 
to my character, by believing me, 
capable of entering upon subject^ 
unworthy of the greatness of soul 
which adorns me. I do not 
complain of his offence, and you 
cannot qalna the perturbation of 
your mind at being fm plicated in 
it. How shall I be able to persuade 
you ? I have nothing to add to the 
reflections contained in my precedi 
ing note : may this answer to yourt 
oTthe 10th prove more satisfies 
tory, and let vague opinions cir- 
culate in arbitrary prints. 

(Signed) The Prince or Peac^ 

- J. H. Frere, esq* minister 
of his Britannic majesty. 

Madrid, AprilVl, 1804. 

Sir, 

It had appeared to me, that my 
personal honour, as well as my so- 
vereign^, in fine, that the Value 1 
ought to set upon the good 1 opinion 
e£ the Spanish hauo*r 'equally 

impelled 
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impelled' Tner take the step I 
have towards your excellency; and 
though that greatness of soul Y. E. 
has so just a title to claim, had les- 
sened the importance of these con- 
siderations in your eyes, I should 
still have flattered myself, that you 
would show some indulgence for 
the weakness of those, who, on 
being conscious of those , distin- 
guished qualities which raise peo- 
ple above calumny, think, that 
there are instances in which a man, 
without being wanting to his own 
dignity, is called Upon to show 
some respect for public opinion. 
But, if our notions upon the sub- 
ject be greatly different, the situa- 
tion we are in is no less so. On my 
part, I am charged with having 
maintained an atrocious principle, 
while they put in the mouth of 
Y. E. sentiments worthy of yQur 
character, and such as all who are 
not strangers to your loyalty, must 
know that you yourself could have 
wished to have had ascribed to 
you, had I been capable of holding 
the language attributed to me. 

I cannot, therefore, conceal, that 
in the denial of your excellency to 
disavow that conversation, I look 
in vain fot that greatness of soul 
which you invite me to imitate, 
when silence on your part costs you 
nothing but the sacrifice of my re- 
putation, inasmuch, at least, as 
k depends upon your suffrage. 

Seeing myself deprived of this 
advantage, there still remains for 
ine the satisfaction to think that I 
can desist from further imports 
ning your excellency upon the sub- 
ject, and that I am able to await, 
without that perturbation of mind 
you ascribe to me, the decision 'of 
the public, the Opinion of my col- 
leagues, andfhat of the enlightened 
ersons in this Court* They have^ 
itherto been pretty, decidedly in 
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my favour ; and I flatter myself 
they will prove sufficient to protect 
me, not only' against the asper- 
sions of the gazetteer, but like- 
wise against the conjectures which 
may be built upon the silence of 
your excellency. 

(Signed) J. H. Frere. 
To his excellency- the 

Prince of Peace. 

Madrid, April 19, 1804. 

Sir, ; 

I cannot avoid returning an an- 
swer to your note of the l7th in- 
stant; as, although its contents do 
not vary from the former one, con- 
cerning the opinions entertained in 
France upon your character, and 
mine, I see that you touch on 
other points of greater importance, 
such as the dignity of your so- 
vereign, and tne public opinion. 
This question is too serious, and 
ought not, therefore, to be blend- 
ed with private interests. I will 
never believe that the kjpg of Engt> 
land gives his ministers directions 
derogatory from his majesty and 
dignity ; I respect his high rank as 
I should, and will not consent, 
sir, to your making a court busi- 
ness of what is merely personal; 
you know, sir, that whenever you 
have called to converse with me, l 
have answered, that political afo 
fairs were not within my province, 
and that the king my master had 
his secretary; of state, through 
whose medium the demands of 
foreign courts were to be trans^ 
mitted to him. To the other 
ambassadors and ministers I made 
the same observation; so that I 
have received, their visits as mere 
, acts of goodness and civility from 
them. Under such circumstances, 
therefore, causes ought not ta’ 
be confounded with subsequent- 
events, npr ought What hich had 
been eflentially damaged by a too 
ardent . application to ftudy, de* 
prived him entirely of the ufe of 
that organ. It was in this diftreff- 
ing fituation, that he di&ated to his 
fervant, who had been a tailor’s 
apprentice, and was abfolutely de- 
void of mathematical knowledge, 
his Elements of Algebra ; which, 
by their intrinfical merit, in point 
of perfpicuity and method, and the 
unhappy circumftanccs in which 
they were compofed, have equally 
excited applaufe and aftonifliment. 
This work, though purely ele- 
mentary, discovers the palpable 
charadtcriftics of an inventive ge- 
nius ; and it is here alone that we 
meet with a complete theory of the 
analyfis of Diophantes. 

44 About this time, M. Euler was 
honoured by the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris with the place of one 
of the foreign members of that 
learned body ; and, after this, the 
academical prize was adjudged to 
three of his memoirs, concerning 
the inequalities in the motions of 
the planets. The two prize-quef- 
tions, propofed by the fame Aci- 
demy, for 1770 and 177?, were 
deligned to obta'n from the labours 
of aftronomers a more perfed theo- 
ry of the moon. M. Euler, af- 
fifted by his eldeft fon, was a com- 
petitor for thefe .prizes, and ob- 
ttioed them both, Iii this laft me- 


moir, he referved for farther con- 
fideration, feveral inequalities of 
the moon’s motion, which he could 
not determine in his fir ft theory, on 
acconnt of the complicated calcu- 
lations in which the method he then 
employed had engaged him. He had 
the courage afterward to review his 
whole theory, with the affiftance of 
his fon, and MelT. Kraftt and Lexell, 
and to purfue his refearches, until 
he had conftruded the new tables, 
which appeared, together with the 
great work, in 177 2. Inftead of 
confining himfelf, as before, to the 
fruitlefs integration of three dif- 
ferential equations of the fccond de- 
gree, which are furhifhed by ma- 
thematical principles, he reduced 
them to the three ordinates, which 
determine the place of the moon z 
he divided into clafies all the in- 
equalities of that planet, as far as 
they depend either upon the mean 
elongation of the fun and moon, or 
upon the eccentricity, or the pa- 
rallax, or the inclination of the 
lunar orbit. All thefe means of 
inveftigation, employed with fuch 
art and dexterity, as could only be 
expefted from an analytical genius 
of the firft order, were attended 
with the greateft fuccefs ; and it is 
impoffible to obferve, without ad- 
miration, and a kind of aftonilh- 
ment, fuch immenfe calculations on 
the one hand, and on the other, the 
ingenious methods employed by 
this great man to abridge them, and 
to facilitate their application to the 
real motion of the moon. But this 
admiration will become aftonifh- 
ment, when we confider at what 
period, and in what circumftances, 
all this was effc&uated by M. Eu- 
ler. It was when he was totally 
blind, and confcquently obliged to 
arrange all his computations by the 
foie powers of his memory and his 
geniqs. It was when he was $m- 
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barrnfled 5 ft' his dome (He cirCUftV- 
fiances, by a dreadful fire, that had 
confumed a great part of hi£ fub- 
flahee, and forced him to quit a 
ruined houfe, of which cvefv cor- 
ner was known to hiti by habit, 
which, in fome meafui'C, iupplied 
the place of fight. It was in theft 
circumfiances that Euler compoled 
a work, which, alone, was fumcient 
to render his name immortal. The 
heroic patieftCc and tranquillity of 
mind which hedifplayed here needs 
no description : and he derived 
them not only from the love of 
Science, but from the power of 
religion- His philofophy was too 
genuine and fublime to flop its 
analy fis at mechanical eaufts : it led 
him to' that divine philofophy of 
religion, which ennobles huftlan 
nature, and can alone forth a habit 
of true magnanimity and patience 
in fuffering. 

fi Some time after this, the famous 
Wentzel, by couching the efttriraft, 
reftored Mr. Euler’s fight ; but the 
fiitisfa&ion and joy that this fuc- 
cefsful operation produced, were of 
fliort duration. Some in (lances of 
negligence, on the part of his fur- 
geons, and his own impatience to 
ufe an organ, whofe cure was not 
completely finifhed, deprived him 
of his fight a iecond time ; and this 
rolapfe was accompanied with tor- 
menting pain. He, however, with 
the aflmance of his Tons, and of 
Meflrs. Kraft and Lexell, conti- 
nued his labours: neither the lofs 
of his fight, nor the infirmities of 
an advanced age, could damp the 
ardour of his genius. He had en- 
gaged to furniflx the Academy of 
reterlburgh with as many memoirs 
as would be fufficient to complete 
its a&s for twenty years after his 
death. In the fpace of fevtn years, 
he tranfmitted to the academy, by 
Mr. Golfwin, aboyc ieventy me- 


moirs, and above twb hundred 
more, which were reviftd and com- 
pleted by the author of this eu- 
logy. Such of theft memoirs at 
were of ancient date were feparated 
from the reft, and form a colle&ion 
that was publHBed in the yeai 1 
1783, under the title of Analy- 
tical Works. There is not one of 
thefe pieces, obftrves our eulogift, 
which does not contain fome new 
difeovery, or fome ingenious view, 
that may lend to the fuccefefitl in- 
veftigation of truths yet unknown* 
*fhey contain the liappieft integral 
turns* the mod refined and fublime 
analytical procdTes, deep refcarch- 
cb concerning the nature and pro- 
perties of numbers, an ingenious 
demon firati on of feveral theorems 
of Fertnat ; the folution of many 
difficult problems relative to the 
equilibrium and morion of folid, 
flexible, and elaflic bodies, and ex* 
plications of feveral feeming para- 
doxes. No part of the theory of 
the motion of the celefiial bodies, 
of their mutual action, »and their 
anomalies, however abftra& and 
diffieuir, was overlooked, or left 
unimproved, by Mr. Euler. There 
is not one branch of mathematical 
fcience that has not been benefited 
by his labours : no geometrician 
ever before embraced fo many ob- 
jedls at the fame time : none, per- 
haps, ever equalled him, either in 
the number of his publications, or 
in the multitude and variety of his 
diftoveries. His name will live as 
long as the fciences fubfifl : It 
will go down to the lateft ages with 
the immortal names of Defcartes, 
Galilei, Newton, Leibnitz, and o- 
ther illuftrious men, whofe gen iuf 
and virtues have eftnobled huma- 
nity : it wiil fliine With an unfading 
luitre, when many names, which 
have been ralfed to fame by the fri- 
volous pm of i&wlrind, in our 

rimes 
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times 0iall t>e Juried ip oblivion/ 
—So fpieaks our culpgift, and we 
have neither the courage nor tie 
inclination to contradi6t him. 

“ Euler’s knowledge wa9 more 
unive^fal than could be well ex- 
posed in one, who had purfuec}, 
with fuch unremitting ardour, ma- 
thematics and aftronoiHy, us bis fa- 
yourite ifodics. He had made a 
'very confiderabje prpgrefs in medi- 
cal, botanical, and chemical fci- 
cnce. What was flill more extra- 
ordinary, he was an excellent fcho- 
)ar, and poiTefled what is generally 
called erudition, in a very high 
degree. He had read, with atten- 
tion and tafte, the mod eminent 
writers of ancient Rome: he was 
pcrfe&ly acquainted with mathe- 
matical literature, and the ancient 
hi dory of that fcicnce. The civil 
and literary hi dory of all ages and 
all nations was familiar to him ; 
and foreigners, who were only ac«r 
qudinted with his works, were afto- 
nifhed to find in the converfation of 
a man, whofe long life feemed fole- 
ly occupied in mathematical and 
pbyfical refearches and difeoveries, 
fuch an extenfivc acquaintance with 
the mod interefting branches cf li- 
terature. In this refpeft, np doubt, 
he was much indebted to a very 
uncommon memory, which feemed 
to retain cveiy idea that was con- 
veyed to it, etcher from reading or 
meditation. He could repeat the 
iEneid of Virgil, from tfie begin- 
ning to tbe end, without hefitation, 
pnd indicate the firft find the lad 
line of every page of the edition he 
\lfed. Many other examples of his 
extraordinary memory are men- 
tioned in this eplpgy. 

Several attacks of a vertigo, in 

( ^ginning of September, 1783, 
h did not prevent his calculat- 
he motipns of the aerodatical 
were, neverthejeft, the fore- 



runners of his mild and happy pell 
Cage from this fcenc? to a better* 
While he was gmufiog himfejlf a$ 
tea, with one of his grand-children, 
be was itruck with an apppfoay. 
Which termipfited hi? illpjbfoui ca- 
reer, at the age of 76/ 

44 Jlis confutation waa pncom* 
mo^lv flrong and vigorous : hi* 
health was good, the evening 
of his long life was calm and fe- 
rene, fweetened by the fame thq* 
follows genius, the public pgeeia 
and refped that arc never with- 
held from examplaxy virtue, and 
fcveral domeilic cpmfofts, which hp 
was capable pf feejiag, and there- 
fore deferved to enjoy* His ms* 
per wjjs even, rpihj, and cheerful; 
to which were added, a qprtgin 
rpughnefs, mixed with fiippheiiy 
and g pod hunKHW» and a happy md 
pieplant knack of telljng * tforv* 
which rendered his conversation a*, 
greeable. The great *<&v*y of hit 
mmd was neceflardyponnr^fod wuh 
a proportion of vivacity and quick- 
nefs, which rendered him fulcepti- 
We of warmth and irritation. Mi» 
anger, however, was never any 
ttyng mow than a tranfitory flafh ; 
and he knew no fuph thing as per- 
manent ill-will toward any human 
being. His probity and integrity 
were pure and incorruptible ; and 
tfae^ honed indignation with which 
he inveighed again ft every inftance 
of perfidy and injuftke, w:is fiijgu- 
ljuiy remarkable. His piety wap 
rational and fincere : his devotion 
was fervent : he was intimately 
perfuaded of the truth of Chrii- 
tiany — .felt its importance to the 
dignity and happinef* of human 
nature— and looked upon its de« 
tra&ors and oppbfers as the moft 
pernicious enemies of man. His 
philantkrophywas great, and if ever 
he felt the emotions of averfion and 
indignatipa, i; was only when he 

t con- 
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contemplated the malignant frenzy 
of the profefled abettors and apol- 
tles of Atheifm. We fhall not con- 
tend with i'uch as may look upon 
this as an infirmity ; for we never 
felt any thing in our occafional vi- 
fits to Bedlam, but fentiments of 
pity, and that kind of deje&ion that 
arifeS from the humiliating view of 
disordered nature. 

* “ M. Euler had by his firft mar- 
riage thirteen children, of whom 
eight died in infancy or early youth. 
The other five, of which three are 
fons, highly eminent in their re- 
fpe&ive profeffions, augmented his 
family with thirty- eight grand-chil- 
dren, of whom twenty -fix are {till 
living. It was a moil pieafing 
and affe&ing fpedtacle,’ fays our 
eulogift, * to fee Ihe venerable old 
man, fitting (deprived of fight) like 
a patriarch in the midft of his nu- 
merous family^ all xealous in ren- 
dering the eveni'ri^ of his life ferene 
and pieafing, by every tender ofiice 


and mark of attention, that the 
warmeft filial afFe&ion could fug- 
ged. 1 We cordially join the worthy 
writer in the contemplation of this 
refpedlable dome flic feene ; and 
when we cbmbine the fublime re- 
fearches of this great luminary of 
feience, with the ferene piety of 
his fetting ray?, and confidet the 
life of the philofopher in one point 
of view with the death of the jufl, 
we fee, we feel her£, an indication 
bt immortality, which confounds 
the puny fophiilry of rhe fceptic ; 
and we behold, in Euler, the lud 
fetting only to rife again with a 
purer luilre. 

— Tile pnftquam fc tamtfte rero 
Implevit, ftelllfquc wag® iniratuf*t aflra 
Fi.xa polls, videt quanta fub nodp jaccrct 
Hxc iioftra dies. 

At the end of this inftnnftive and 
intereftirig account of M. Euler, we 
find a complete lift of his works, 
which fills 5 1 pages. 


Some Account of Sir JOHN FORTESCUE. 

[From the Fifth Volume of Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of Great Britain.] 


u iO IR John Fortefcue was the 
great ornament of his ho-r 
Aourable profellion, and one of the 
moft learned and beft men of the 
age in which he fipuriflied. Being* 
the third fon of fir Henry For-t 
tefcue,-lord chief-jufiice of 1 rebind, 
be was early intended for the law, 
and at a proper age entered a ftu- 
dent in JLinc^ln’s-inn, where he 
foon became famous for his fupe- 
rior knowledge, both of the civil 
and common law. When he wai t 
reader in that focicty, his lectures 
were attended by crowded audi- 
ences, and received with great ap» 


plaufe. He was tnade a ferjeant at 
l*w, A. D. 1430 ; appointed king’s 
ferjeant, A. D. 1441 ; and raifed 
to the high office of chief-juliice 
of the KiAg’s-bench, A. D. 1442, 
in which he prefided many years 
with great? ! wil'dom, dignity, and 
uprigbtnefs. As the chief-juftice 
was lteady in big loyalty to lib fo- 
vereign, Henry VL he fhared in 
his misfortunes, and was attainted 
for high treafon bv the firft par- 
liament of Edward IV. r 4 6i, after 
he had fled into Scotland with his 
unfortunate mailer. It was proba- 
bly there that he was created lord 

chan- 
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chancellor of England, an office 
which he never had an opportunity 
of exercifing. Having retired into 
France, A. D. 1463, with queen 
Margaret, and her fon Edward, 
prince of Wales, he remained there 
ieveral years, allilling them with 
his councils, and fuperintending 
the education of that hopeful young 
prince. It was for his inftru&ion, 
to give him clear and juft ideas of 
the conftkution of England, as a 
limited and legal, and not an ab- 
folute monarchy, that he compofed 
his admirable little treatife De Lau- 
dibus Legum Anglix ; which, for 
the excellence of its method, the 
foliditv of its matter, and the juft- 
1 nefs of its views, excels every work 
on that fubjeft, in fo fmall a com- 
pafs, and mu ft endear the memory 
of this great and good man to every 
4RhuL of our happy conftitution. 
This excellent treatife, after re- 
fining too long in obfeurity, was 
printed, and hath palled through 
feveral editions. Sir Johh For- 
tefeue accompanied queen Marga- 
ret and prince Edward in their laft 
unfortunate expedition into Eng- 
land, and was taken prifoner, after 
the defeat of their army, at Tewkf- 
bury, May 4, A. D. 1 47 1 . Though 
Edward IV. made rather a cruel 
ule of his vidory, he fpared the 
life of this venerable fage;. and, 
after feme time, reftored him to 
his liberty, and probably to his 
eftate, and received him into fa- 
vour. Sir Jbhn, like a wife and 

f ood man, acquiefced in the d^ci- 
on of providence in the fatal con* 
tell between the houftf of Tork 


and Lancafter $ and coniidering the 
laft of thefe houfes as now extind, 
he frankly acknowledged the title 
of Edward IV. to the crown, and 
wrote in defence of that title. But 
he ftill retained the -fame political 
principles, and particularly his 
zealous attachment to a limited and 
legal government, in oppofition to 
ab lolute monarchy. This is evi- 
dent from his excellent treatife, on 
the difference between an abfolute 
and limited monarchy, which, after 
remaining long in MS. was pub- 
liflied by an honourable defeendant 
of the author, A. D. 1714. This 
treatife is written in Englifh, was 
deiigned for the ufe of Edward IV* 
and is valuable as a fpecimen of 
the Englilh of thofe times ; but 
much more valuable on account of 
the many curious particulars it 
contains concerning the conftitu* 
tion of Ehgland, and the condition 
of its inhabitants. I* heartily fub* 
feribe to the character given of thfl 
trefctife by a very good judge of K* 
terary merit. “ Take it altoge* 
ther, and it will appear to be 4 
work which affords as 'full evidened 
of the learning, wifdom, upright^ 
nefs, public fpirit, and loyal gr*l 
titude of its author, as any that i s 
extant in our*s or in any mbderrf 
language/* This learned judg'd 
com poled feveral other works, which 
are ftill extant in MS. and feme 
which are probably loft ; and, after 
a long, aoive, and virtuous lffej 
chequered with profperity and ad- 
vernty, he paid the laft debt to na* 
ture in the ninetieth year of hi* 


The 
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The LITERARY CHARACTER of JAMES the FIRST, King of 

Scotland. 

[ From the fame Work. 3 


«• TAMES J. tong of Scotland 

J was not only the molt learn- 
ed king, but one of the molt learn- 
ed men, of the age in which he 
flouriflicd. This ingenious and a- 
pliable prince fell into the hands of 
the enemies of his country in hi* 
tender youth, when he wus dying 
from the fnares of his unnatural, 
ambitious node, who governed his 
dominions^ and was fpfpclfcd of 
fftfign* againft his lift. The kfag 
$f England knew the value of *hj? 
ptiae he had obtained, and kept it 
yrjlflh the jnott anxious ,cnrc. TJ*e 
fKftce was cpndudftd to tfre Tower 
pf JUmdon immediately after hp 
wsftiacd, April A-‘ D . 1405, 

IWd there kept a cfaft pniCoiK* 
ttii June 10 , A. I>. i49/« whqo 
he was removed $0 -the caftle of 
^o^ingham, from whence he was 
Jw\£bt back to the T.owei^ March 

Jb A- P* 14*4* apdjthoreewftwd 
tUl Auguft in the fam yean, 
when he u?as cptweyed *0 thecwlHe 
Vf Windfar, where he was attained 

till the fawner of A- !?• ijM7i 
when Henry V. far political tee* 
fans, carried him with him hat o 
France in his ftopad e*pedki©m 
In all theft fortroflea, hh GOoffae- 
pent, from hftown account of it, 
Was fo. favere and flrkl, that ho 
was not fa much as permitted m 
take the air. 

Qjure ts in ward full oft I wold bewail]* 
My dcdely lyf, full of peyne and penance. 

Suing zyt thus,auhat have 1 gilt to faille 
My frodome in this warld, and my ple- 
fance ? 

6111 every weight has thereof fuffilance. 

Bewailling in my chamber thus allone, 
Dlfoeircd of all joye and remedye, 

* For-tirit of my thot, and wo- begone. 


And to the wyndow gaa I walk an bye* 
To fee the warld, and folk that went for- 
bye. 

As for the tyme, though I of mil this 
fude 

Myt have no more, to lobe it did me 
gude. 

14 King James was about thir- 
teen years of age when he lofl bb 
liberty, and was kept in this un- 
comfortable dofe confinement till 
he was about twenty-five. In this 
melancholy fituation, fo unfa liable 
tp his age and rank, bodks were bis 
chief companions, and ftudy his 
greateft pleafure. He rofe early in 
the morning, immediately applied 
to reading, to divert him from pam^ 
fal' reflections on his misfortuoR; 
and continued his ftudies, with lit- 
tle interruption, till late at nigh A 

- Tlie long dayes and the nigbtls «kc, 

1 wold bewaile my fortune in this wife, 

For %ubich again difledh: cpmjfot an 
feke. 

My cufhim was on niorurs for to rile 
Airly as day, O happy exercife ! 

Bet Hep for craft in crCh myt 1 no n«N| 
For agp|>«&, as the’ .could I no better Wfkt, 
I tokf a bq ke Sored* upon a quhtte : 

Myn rync i*n to fmart forFudying ; 

My boke ticket, and at my hedc k laid. 

. “ James being naturally fanfcWr, 
ingenious* and food of knowledge, 
a*id honing received a good cduca* 
$m§- m bis early youth, under the 
direction of Walter WajeUaw, U- 
lbap of &• Andrew*# ; by Shis cleft 
apjAicattoa to fludy, became m 
univerfal fcholar, an excellent poet, 
and exquifite mufician. That ho 
wrote as well as read much, wt 
have his own tefHmony, and that 
of all our hiftorians who lived near 
his time. Bowmaker, the conti- 
nuator of Fordun, who was his con- 
temporary, 
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temporary, and perfonally ac- 
quainted with him, fpends ten 
chapters in his praifes, and in la- 
mentations on his death ; and, a- 
mongtt other things, fays, that his 
knowledge of the Scriptures, of 
law, ana philofophy, was incredi- 
ble. Hedtor Boyle tells us, that 
Henry IV. and V. furnifhed their 
royal prifoner with the beft teachers 
in all the arts and fciences ; and 
that, by their afliftance, he made 
great proficiency in every part of 
learning, and the fine arts^ that 
he became a perfedi matter in gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, mufic, and 
all the fecrets of natural philofo- 
phy, and was inferior to none in 
divinity and law. He obferves 
further, that the poems he com- 
pofed in his native tongue were fo 
beautiful, that you might eafily per- 
ceive he was bom a poet ; but that 


his Latin poems were not fo fault- 
_lefs ; for though they abounded in 
the mod fublime fentiments, their 
language was not fo pure, owing to 
the rudenefs of the times in which 
he lived. From one of his Englitti 
poems, which hath been lately ref* 
cucd from oblivion, and prefented 
to the public, by the laudable in- 
( duttry of its learned editor, it 
plainly appears, that , its royal au- 
thor was poffefTed of a great variety 
of learning, as well as of a genuine 
fpirit of poetry ; and if his other 
works had been preferved, it is 
probable wc fhould have had ttill 
ftronger evidences of bis erudition. 
But the works of James I. have 
been as unfortunate as their author; 
and all his Latin, and many of his 
Englifh compofitions, are, it is to 
be feared, irrecoverably loft.” 


ACCOUNT of JOHN TIPTOFT, Earl of Worcester. 
f From the- fame Work. 1 


“ JOHN Tiptoft, earl of Wor- 
J cefter, who flouriflied in the 
reigns of Henry VI. and Edward 
IV. was greatly diftinguiflied a- 
mong the nobility of his time, by 
his genius and love of learning. 
He fucceeded to the great eftates of 
his family, by the death of his fa- 
ther John lord Tiptoft, 21ft Henry 
VI. when he was about fifteen 
years of age ; and, fix years after, 
was honoured by that monarch with 
the higher title of earl of Wor- 
cetter. This accomplifhed noble- 
man was, by the fame prince, con- 
ftituted lord high treaftirer of Eng- 
land, when he was only twenty- 
five years of age. The earl of 
Worceller very early difeovered a 
tafte for learning) and at a proper 

*785* 


age profecuted his ttudies at Baliol 
college in Oxford ; where, as his 
contemporary and fellow-ftudent, 

i ohn Rous of Warwick, tells us, 
e was much admired for his rapid 
progrefs in literature. In the 
twenty-feventh year of his age, he 
was commiffioned, with fome other 
noblemen, to guard the narrow 
feas, and performed that fervice 
with honour to himfelf, and advan- 
tage to his country. But in the 
midft of all thefe' honourable toils 
and offices, his love of learning 
continu ed unabated ; and he re- 
folved to travel for his improve- 
ment. Having vifited the Holy 
Land, he returned to Italy, and 
fettled at Padua, where Lodovicus 
Carbo, Guavinus, and John Pbrea, 
£ an 
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*n Englifhmart, were then very fa- 
mous for their learning, and at- 
tracted great crowds of ftudents. 
Our illudrious (hanger was treated 
with great refpect at Padua, and 
much admired by all the men of 
letters, for the knowledge he al- 
ready pofleffed, and Jiis ardour m 
adding to his (lores. His country- 
man, John Phrea, dedicated two 
“books, which he then pubtifhed, to 
the earl of Worcefler ; and in thefe 
dedications he be (lowed the high-, 
td praifes on his patron, for his 
genius, learning, and many virtues ; 
and, amongll other thiugs, fays, 
“ Thofe iuperfor beings, whofc of- 
lice it is to oe the guardians of our 
ifle of Britain, knowipg you to be 
a wife and good man, an enemy to 
<a£lion, and a friend of * peace, 
warned you ro abandon a country 
which they had abandoned, that 
you might not be Hrfned by mixing 
with impious and famous men.” 
While he redded at Padua, which 
was about three years, during the 
heat of the civil wars in England, 
he viflted Rome, and delivered an 
oratiou before pope Pius II. (iEnc- 
as Silvius), and his cardinals, which 
drew tears t>f joy from his holinefs, 
and made him iay aloudj il Behold 
the only prince of our times, who, 
for virtue and eloquence, may be 
juftly compared to the mod excel- 
lent emperors of Greece and Rome.” 
Such a compliment from an Italian 
to an Engliftnuan mull have been 
extorted by the force of truth. 
il The earl .of Worcefter was a 

f rea t collector of books ; and while 
e retided in Italy, he expended 
much money in literary purchafcs. 
ct The earlof Worccflcr ffays Lau- 
rentius Carbo), captivated by the 
charms of the Mufes, hath remain- 
ed three years in Italy, and now 
refldee at Padua, for the lake of 
jiudy, and detained by the civilities 
2 


of the Venetians ; who being ex- 
ceedingly fond of books, hath plun* 
dered, if I may fo fpeaic, our Italian 
libraries to enrich England. After 
his return home, he made a prefent 
of books to the univerfity library 
Of Oxford, which had cod him five 
hundred marks : a great fum in 
thofe times. 

<c As foon as the earl received 
intelligence that the civil war was 
ended, by the elevation of Edward 
IV. to the throne, he returned to 
Engfcnd, fubmitted to that prince, 
was received into his favour, and 
raifed by him to feveral places of 
power and trud. In the fecond 
year 6f that reign, he was made 
"treafurer of the exchequer, and in 
the next year, chancellor of Ireland 
for life. He was (bon after confti- 
tuted lord-deputy of Ireland, under 
the duke of Clarence, and at lad 
made lord-lieutenant of that king- 
dom, and conjdable of England. 
In a word, he was loaded with fa- 
vours ; and hardly a year patted in 
which he did not receive fome va- 
luable grant or great office. 

But this prolperity was not of 
long duration. A new revolution 
took place. Edward IV. ivas oblig- 
ed to abandon his kingdom with 
great precipitation, to fave his life. 
The earl of Worcefler was not fo 
fortunate as to cfcape ; but after he 
had concealed himfelf a few days, 
he was difeovered on a high tree in 
the fared of Way brig, conduced 
to London, condemned at Weft- 
minder, and beheaded on Tower- 
hill, O&obcr 15, A. D. 1470, in 
the 43d year of his age. He was 
accufcd of cruelty in the govern- 
ment of Ireland ; but his greated 
crime, and that for which be fuf- 
fered, was his fleady loyalty to hk 
rightful fovereign and generous be- 
nefa&or, Edward IV. O good 
blefied Lord God ! (faith Caxron), 

what 
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what grete loflc was it of that noble, 
virtuous, and well-difpofcd lord the 
earl Worcefter ! What worfhip 
had he at Rome, in the prefence of 
our holy fader the pope, and in all 
other places unto his deth ! The 
axe then did at one blow cut off 
more learning than was in the heads 
of all the furviving nobility. ” 
Caxton was his contemporary ; and 
being alfo a zealous York! ft, could 
not but be well acquainted with 
him. 

“ This earl tranilated the ora- 
tions of Publius Cornelius, and 


Caius Flaminius, rivals for the love 
of Lucretia; and his tranflation 
(fays Leland) was fo neat, elegant, 
and expreflive, that it equalled the 
beauty of the original. He tranf- 
lared alfo into Engtifh, Cicero De 
Amicitia, and his treatife De Se- 
nedute ; and thefe tranflations were 
printed by Caxton, A. D. 14*1. 
His famous oration before the pope 
and cardinals, and moll of his ori- 
ginal works, are loll, a few letter* 
and fmall pieces only remaining* in 
.MSS.” r 


ACCOUNT of Ae DEATH and CHARACTER of Dr. ARTHUR 
ASHLEY SYKES. 

[From Dr. Disney V Memoirs of the Life and Writings of that Gen- 
tleman*] 


• 4 •T r VR. Sykes had 1 been many 
i j ■) year* greatly afflicted with 
the gout and ftone^ but had receiv- 
ed much relief from the- pains lof 
the latter diforder, > for fifteen or 
fix teen years before his death, by 
the medicine purchased by parlia- 
ment of Mrs. Stephens, k for the 
ublic ufe. And upon the whole 
e enjoyed a general ftatc of good 
health and fpirits, until he was 
feized with a ftroke of the pally, 
while attending the funeral or a 
. friend, on Monday evening, No- 
vember the 15th, 1756. The 

change in his countenance, and the 
faltenng in his fpeech, being in- 
ftantly perceived by the reft of the 
company, who attended on the feme 
occafion, he was prevailed uppn to 
return to his own houfe, in Caven- 
diih-fquare, without waiting the in- 
terment of the corpfe. He fur- 
vived this prefage of his own dif- 
foiution little more thaq a week ; 
and died at two o’clock in she after- 


noon pf Tuefday the 23d of th# 
1 fame month, in the feventy-third 
.year of his age. He was buried, near 
the pulpitin the parifh church of St. 
James’s, Weftihinfler, on the 30th. 
of November ; when Du Gregory 
Sharpe, who fucceeded him, in 
King-Qreet chapel, and was after- 
wards mafter ot the Temple, and 
who had long been in habits , of 
friendfhip with the dcceafed, offi* 
.dated upon the occafion- 

44 Dr. Sykes had been married 
many years, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
William*, a widow lady, and a na- 
tive of Briftol, but had no children 
by her. He left the whole of hit 
fortune, which was conftderable r to 
her for life ; and afterwards to hit 
brother, the Rev. George Sykes $ 
who gave the bulk of it to the fa- 
mily of their patron, Robert Bri* 
ftow, efq. whole grandfon, a mi- 
nor, is now the owner of it. 

44 Mrs. Eykes furvived her hu£ 
band upwards ctf fix yejutp, and 
B x died 
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in January, 1763, and was buried fclf with temper and good manners 
near him, on the 3 lit of that towards his adverfaries ; infomuch, 
month. that it will be difficult to find one 

44 In private life, Dr. Sykes was iingle inftance, wherein he exceed- 
. of eafy, gentle, and obliging man- ed the bounds of decorum and ci- 
ners, naturally cheerful and good viiity. Few men have laboured 
. tempered, modell and upafluming, more unwcariedly to fervethe beft 
unfoured by cont roverfy, not proud interefts of Chriilianity and prote- 
. of,, or confident in his learning, .lfantifn* ; for while he defended the 

* He was ftridtly Juit in all his con- truth and evidences of our common 

- cerns with others, faithful in his faith, he difplayed the fame zeal 
: engagements, humane to the poor ; 4 for the facred right of private judg- 

Angularly exact in all his appoint- ment, without which the revealed 
meats, and 'punctual in his pay- will of God would ceafe either to 
ments. lead us into a reafonable faith, or 

44 His manner and delivery in influence a rational conduct. He 
the pulpit, were very generally ap- was warmly attached to the civil 
proved, and admired. His fermons liberties of his country, to the prin- 
were rather plain than elegant ; but ciples of the Revolution* and the 
they were always clear apd intelli- proteftant fucceffion. 
gible, though fometimes argumen- 44 In his perfon, our author is 
tative. He was alw ays careful in 'faid to have been rather low of fta- 
the choice of his lubftitute, when ture, and fomething inclined to 
he was neceflarily abfentfrom town, corpulency ; to have been (lightly 
where he chiefly refided, except marked with the fmall-pox, and of 
during fome part of every futnmer, , a fre(h complexion. His counte- 
which he constantly (pent at Ray-* nance is alio faid to have been a 

* leigh, and his occalional relidence : faithful mirror of his mind, plca- 
at Winchcfter and Salifbury. And fant and good tempered. There is 
he never wanted the ready aflrftance a .portrait of him, taken when he 

* of lbme of the higheft order of the - wa* between forty and fifty years of 
clergy. A perfon now living, who age, painted by Wills. It was 

< himfeif regularly attended public given by Mrs. Sykes, his widow, to 
woVlhip in King ftrect chapel, re- Robert Briftow, efq. and I am in- 
« luembers to have heard three bi-. formed, it is now in that family. 

fliops preach for him, on* three fuc- - 44 What has already been faid, 
: ’ceffive Sundays. .in the preceding pages, fliould feem 

* 44 It is verv obferyablc, that Dr. - to preclude any particular difplay 
r Sykes applied himfelf early in life, * of our author’s abilities as a fcho- 

c-or the ltudy of the Scriptures ; and lar, and a divine ; his works will 
v he purfued it with equal applica- t fpeak his juft praife. Elis hone ft 
-*tion and fucecls,ro a good ola.age. % love and ardent zeal for truth arc 
1 .He was aifo, Well verfed in the apparent, and have already been 
. writings of the fathers, and the occalionally noticed, and appear 
> early philoibphers 5 and added to the leading features of his charac- 
*. £lieie acquirements, he was happy ter. 44 Whatever my abilities are,*’ 

- m a quick difeernment, and a folid fays he to Mr. Whifton, 44 which 
judgment. In all his various puli- I freely acknowledge to be not 
rii/ai debates, and literary contro- great, yet be they more or lefs, 

: .vcriics, he^jaivuay^ xonduded hijn- ' troth I love, and. truth Iconftantly 
is.i ' 1 . . fearch 
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learch after, and make truth the 
lludy of my life ; and I hope no- 
thing will ever have influence 
enough to make me fwerve from 
that.” And elfewhere he writes, 
44 How well I have fucceeded in 
my delign, the reader is now to 
judge. Perhaps it may be thought 
that I have miftaken the meaning 
of fome paflages of Scripture. Ail 
that I can fay for myfelf is this 
only ; that in the explication of fo 
many, it is well if I have not. 
However, I hare fincerely endea- 
voured to follow truth, being very 
little felicitous where it led me : 
and if I have failed, yet this I am 
fure of, that my intentions were 
good and upright.” And Dr. Gre- 
gory Sharpe, in his Review of the 
Controverfy about the Meaning of 
the Demoniacs, bears his teftimony 
to the amiable and ingenuous difpo- 
lition of his friend ; 44 If I may* 
guefs,” fays he, 44 at the inquirer’s 
temper, I believe he had, at any 
time, rather embrace the truth, let 
who will teach it, than continue in 
an error with the multitude.” 

44 In confirmation of this excel- 
lent part of pur author’s charafter, 
I am happy to be able to produce 
the evidence of the eminently learn- 
ed and liberal minded Dr. Jortin, 
from the information of a mod re- 
fpe&able clergyman in the eftab- 
liflied church, whofe fituation in 
this great city, derives peculiar ho- 
nour and credit to his noble pa- 
trons. In a mixed company, where 
Dr. Jortin was prefenr, and at a 
time when certain of Dr. Sykes’s 
publications were the fubjeft of 
convcrfation, it was obferved by 
fome gentleman (who probably in- 
herited his own principles and opi- 
nions in the fame quiet undifturbed 
way, that he had fucceeded to the 
paternal inheritance of his family), 
that in whatever debate Dr. Sykes 


was engaged he was fure to be on f 
the wrong iide. To this Dr. Jortin 
replied, that 44 without entering 
into the particular queftion then T 
before the company, this he was 
well allured of, that Dr. Syke6 was 
deferving of much praife ; for even 
if he was fo frequently in the 
wrong, as the gentleman had ob- 
ferved, it muft be remembered, that 
no man took more pains to be in 
the right.” And this good opinion * 
of Dr. Jortin feems to have been 
reciprocal on the part of Dr. Sykes, 
who in hi3 letter to Dr. Bircn. in 
July, 1753, writes ; — 44 As to my 
friend Mr. Jortin, he is already fo 
far in the mire, that he cannot re- 
tire backwards, confcquently he 
muft go on : I heartily wifh him all 
fuccefs, and hope he will at length 
receive, what he ought to have had 
many years ago, an encouragement 
fuitable to his learning, and real 
merits.” 

44 Dr. Sykes’s fentiments refneft- 
ing the perfon of Jelus Chrilt are 
well known to have agreed with 
tbofe of Dr. Clarke ; and one of 
his trails was exprefly written in 
defence of his Scripture Do&rine 
of the'Trinity. In the ufe of this 
word (trinity), I cannot but think 
that thefe learned men mifrepre- 
fented themfelves ; and while they 
rejected the doctrine which is gene- 
rally underftood by thfe word tri- 
nity,” they would have done well 
to have waved the frt quent and in- 
diferiminate ufe of the tenn. Dr. 
Sykes, in one place, fpeaks of 
4 ‘ the ever blefled triniiy and in 
another, he fays, 44 the doftrine of 
the trinity, when conlidcred as it 
lies in the New Teftament, is not 
any abfolute myfterious notiop, but 
only a do&rine holding- forth that 
which the baptifinal creed like wife 
contains.” And again, 44 theferip- 
ture doftrine of $he trinity fland9 
J 3 3 usfoaktn;” 
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upfhaken.” The learned Mr. Jack- 
fon, of Roflington, alfo fpc-aks of 
being 44 brought he trufls into the 
true knowledge of Jefu9 Chriil his 
God and faviour,” and again thanks 
Dr. Clarke 44 for his very learned 
and judicious book of the feripture 
doftrine of the trinity,” to which 
he adds* 44 by God's grace, he 
owed the then prefent fcttlement of 
his mind in the true faith of the 
ever blelfed trinity.” 

’ 44 And even fo lately as the lafl 
year, 1784, the learned Mr. Tay- 
lor, author of the Apology of Ben- 
jamin Ben Mordecai, though he 
reprobates the phrafe (triniiy), cit- 
ing at the fame time, the difappro- 
bation of Luther and Calvin to the 
very name, continues the ufe of it* 
under the general idea, that 44 fo 
long a 5 that word is underflood in 
a fenfe agreeable to the unity of 
Jehovah, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of chriflianity, it can furnifli 
no argument againft the truth of 
that religion.” All this is very 
plaufible, and the practice would be 
more excu fable, if every man, or 
every reader rcafoned accurately, 
and confidered things abflratfledly ; 
but fince this is not the cafe, the 
ufe of the word 44 trinity,” by 
thofe who are well undcrilood not 
to believe the full import of it, in 
its common fignification, is ufing 
equivocal language, and fuch as 
will miflcad many readers, h cer- 
tainly tends more to edification, to 
ufe plain and determinate words ; 
and to fpcak to the underliandings 
of men m language that fliu.ll help, 
and not confound, or millead their 
apprehenfions. 

44 It is mod probable that Dr. 
Sykes left feveral manuferipts be- 
hind him ; but 1 have been parti- 
cularly informed, b y a learned gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood of 
Winchefler, of fome valuable pa- 


pers 44 upon the authority of the 
civil magiftrate in matters of reli- 
gion, by way of dialogue, after the 
manner of Cicero ; very well done, 
and fairly written ready for the 
prefs ; very candid, and equal to 
any thing he has written.” Dr. 
Sykes has alfo been faid to have 
left fome manufeript remarks on 
Mr. Peirce's ordination fermcn. 
His own fermons are very credibly 
reported to have been fold. 

44 Dr. Sykes's engagement in the 
feveral fucceffive controverfies of 
his time, has attracted the notice of 
fome observers, and who, on that 
account, have affe&ed to under- 
rate his eminent worth, and no lefs 
eminent learning,, and the value of 
his writings. . But thefe perfons 
fhould confider, that in the accom- 
modation and application of his 
learning and abilities to the differ- 
ent demands and exigencies of the 
times, he rendered a very effential 
and permanent fervice to the caufe 
of truth and liberty. For, not- 
with {landing the difrefpeft which is 
occafionally (hewn towards reli- 
gious controverfy, by little and il- 
liberal minds, it is to fuch control 
verfies as engaged the pens of 
Clarke, Hoadley, and Sykes, that 
\ye owe much of what is mod va- 
luable and dear to us. An affe&cd 
difparagement of the feveral con- 
trovernes which have refjpc&ed re- 
ligious liberty, and the improved 
knowledge of the Scriptures, gene- 
rally indicates an indifference to 
the nature and obligations of reli- 
gion itfcjf ; of befpeaks a total ig- 
norance of the bleifin^s we derive 
and enjoy from free inquiry and 
debate, by means of the prels ; or 
is the effeft of a lamentable preju- 
dice again# every defire and at- 
tempt to bring all profefiing Chrif- 
tian$ to abide by the plain and art- 
left gofpel of Qirijt, Or, when 
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fuch averfion to controverfy it held 
by well meaning and more candid 
minds, it is no other than their de- 
claring their earned defire to edab- 
lifh the end, while at the fame time 
they inconfidently and perempto- 
rily3>rotcft again ft the only means 
which can effect it. 

44 The late Mr. Hollis, who was 
himfelf an aCtive and greatly didin- 
guifhed friend of liberty, bore his 
teflimony to Dr. Sykes’s writings, 
by repeatedly advertifing in the 
year 1766, his two traCts againft 
popery, originally publifhed in the 
year 1746, and reprinted 1763, 
And further, by collecting, as he 
flates in his diary, 44 a complete fet 


of the late learned excellent Dr. 
Sykes’s works, to bind and fend to 
Harvard college; in America, for 
honourable prefervation of his me* 
mory.” 44 A collection, add the 
editors of the Memoirs, the more 
neteflary, as well as the more valu- 
able, as fome of the doctor’s trade 
were become exceeding fcarce.” 
This teftimony of Mr. Hollis, and 
of his biographers, will bring more 
reputation to the writings of Dr. 
Sykes, than it was in the power of 
the committee of convocation in 
1717, to withhold, or take away, 
by indirect reflection or threat, 
when they openly aflaijed the then 
bilhop of Bangor.” 


Some ACCOUNT of the LIFE and WRITINGS of the late Profeflbr 
GREGORY, M. D. F. R. S. By Dr. Johnstone, of Worcefter. 

[From the fecond Volume of the Memoirs of the Literary and Philolb- 
phical Society of Manchester. 


44 YOHN Gregory, M.D.F.R.S. 

J fellow of the Royal College 
of Phyjicians in Edinburgh, and 
rofeflor of medicine in the univer? 
ty of Edinburgh, born at Aber- 
deen in 1725, was third foa of 
James Gregory, M. D. profeflbr of 
medicine in King’s College, Aber- 
deen, and of Anne, daughter of 
the rev. George Chalmers, princi- 
pal of King’s College there. The 
family of Dr. Gregory is of great 
antiquity in Scotland, and has for 
more than a century pail produced 
a fucceflion of gentlemen of the 
fird diftinCtion in the learned world. 
James Gregory, profeflbr of mathe- 
matics, firfl at St. Andrews, and 
afterwards at Edinburgh, the doc- 
tor’s grandfather, was one of the 
mod eminent mathematicians of the 
fad age, the age of mathematics, 
ipve&tcd the reflecting tele- 


fcope, improved by fir Ifaac New- 
ton. His Optica Promota, and o- 
rher mathematical works, are dill 
in high elleem. 

44 David Gregory of Oxford, an- 
other of the family, the doctor’s 
coufin, publifhed an excellent and 
complete Treatife of Aftronomy, 
founded upon the principles, and 
explanatory of the doCtrine, of fir 
Ifaac Newton. Tames Gregory, 
M. D, the doctor’s elded brother, 
fucceeded their father as profeflbr 
of medicine in King’s College, A- 
berdecn : and the doCtor, of whom 
we write, has left a fon, who now 
holds the office of profeflbr of the 
Inflhutions of Medicine in the uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh, made vacant 
by the election of Dr. Cullen to be 
foie profeflbr of practice, after his 
father’s death. It feems to be the 
defliny of this family, to enlarge 
B 4 fciencc, 
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fcience, and inftrufi mankind ; and 
wc hope, it uiil long hold this ho- 
nourable diuinltion. 

44 Though Dr. Gregor}-'* father 
died when his fon was very young, 
his education was carefully and fuc- 
cefbfully conducted by able and 
fkilful perfons, who were attached 
to his father and family, as well as 
to the duty they owed to their pu- 
pil* In fuch a happy iituation for 
improvement, Dr. Gregory made 
a rapid progrefs in his ftudies. At 
Aberdeen, he became thoroughly 
acquainted with the learned lan- 
uages, and with his own ; here he 
nimed his courfe of philofophv, 
and his mathematical ftudies; for 
like the reft of his anceftors, he was 
deeply verfed in mathematical 
knowledge. And in this admirable 
fchool, where abftraft fcience itfelf 
ha# undergone a fignal reformation, 
and has learned to fpeak the lan- 
guage of common fenfe, and to a- 
dorn itfelf with the graces of tafte 
and eloquence, Dr. Gregory culti- 
vated an elegant and juft tafte, clear- 
nefs and beauty of expreflion, with 
precifion of judgment, and exten- 
fivc knowledge. With the circle of 
fcience, he pofTefTed a great fhare of 
common fenfe, and of the know- 
ledge of men. This he difplays 
in his writings ; and evidently car- 
ried into his profeflion a fpirit con- 
genial to that of the Gerards and 
Beatties, gentlemen, with whom 
he lived in the elofeft habits of 
fricndfhip. 

“ Having finifhed at Aberdeen 
his courfe of ftudy in languages, 
arts, and philofophy, in 1742 he 
went to Edinburgh, to profccute 
the ftudy of medicine. 

44 Having attended the excellent 
courfes of the late Dr. Alexander 
Monro, the celebrated profclfor, 
and father of anatomy there — of 
Pr, AUlon, on the materia medica, 


and botany — of Dr* Plummer, on. 
chemiftry — of Dr. Sinclair, the ele- 
gant ana favourite fcholar of Boer- 
baave, on the in&tution of medi- 
cine — of the fagacious Rutherford, 
on the practice of mcdicincyhc 
went to Leyden in 1745, and t?Pa- 
ris in 1746, for farther improve- 
ment. 

44 While at Leyden, he received 
a fpontaneous mark of the efteexn 
in which he was held by thofe a- 
mong whom, and by whom, he had 
been educated, in having the degree 
of dodor of phyfic conferred upon 
him by the univerfity of Aberdeen ; 
and when he returned there from 
Paris, he was appointed profeffor 
of philofophy in King’s College. 
He held this profefTorfhip for three 
or four years, and during that time 
he gave ledures, or rather a com- 
plete courfe, according to the me- 
thod qf education in that univer- 
fity, on the following important 
branches of knowledge. 1. Ma- 
thematics. 2. Natural and expe- 
rimental philofophy. 3. Ethics* 
and moral philofophy. 

44 In 17 54 he went to London, 
where he was chofen fellow of the 
Royal Society, and cultivated the 
acquaintance, and fixed the efteem 
ana friendfliip, of fome of the mod 
diftinguifhed literati there. Ed- 
ward Montagu, efq. an eminent ma- 
thematician, and worthy man, main- 
tained a firm fricndfhip for the doc- 
tor, founded on the fimilariry of 
their manners and fludies. His la- 
dy, Mrs. Montagu, and* George 
lord Lyttelton, were of the num- 
ber of his friends ; and it is not im- 
probable but he would have conti- 
nued in London, and pra&ifed there 
in his profeflion, if the death of his 
brother James Gregory, M. D. and 
profeflbr of phyfic in King's Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, in 1756, had not 
occafioned his being recalled to his 

native 
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native univerfity, to fill the chair 
of profeflor of phyfic, vacant by 
his brother’s death. His, occupa- 
tions in phyfic now began to be ac- 
tive : he gave a courfe of leltures 
in phyfic, and praltifed in his pro- 
feffion, with univerfai applaufe. 

44 In 1 766, on the mournful oc- 
cafion of the death of Dr. Robert 
Whytt, the ingenious profelTor of 
the theory of phyfic at Edinburgh, 
Dr. Gregory was called to lucceed 
him, as his majefty’s firft phyfician 
in Scotland ; and, about the lame 
time, he was chofen to fill the chair 
of profeflor of the pradticc of phy- 
fic, which was juft refigned by Dr. 
Rutherford ; the truftees of that 
univerfity being ever attentive to 
fupport the high reputation of the 
celebrated fchool of phyfic there, 
by drawing to it, from every quar- 
ter, phyficians of the moft approved 
talents and qualifications in the fe- 
veral branches of medicine they are 
appointed to teach. Dr. Gregory 
gave three fucceffive courfes of 
practical ledhires. Afterwards, by 
agreement with his ingenious col- 
league, Dr. Cullen, they ledtured 
alternate feflions, on the practice 
and inftitutions of medicine, with 
juft and univerfai approbation, till 
the time of Dr. Gregory’s death. 

44 The dodtor having attained the 
firft dignities of his profeffion in his 
native country, and the moft im- 
portant medical ftation in the uni- 
verfity, far from relaxing from that 
attention to the duties of his pro- 
fefiion which Md raifed him, en- 
deavoured to merit the rank he held 
in it, and in the public efteem, by 
Hill greater exertions of labour and 
afiiduity. k was during this time 
of bufinefs and occupation, that he 
prepared and publiftied his Practical 
Syllabus for the Ufe of Students, 
which, if it had been finifhed, would 
have proved a very ufeful book of 


&c. of Dr. GREGORY, [*5! 

practice ; and likewife, thofc ad- 
mired Ie&ures on the duties, office* 
and ftudies of a phyfician. 

44 Dr. Gregory, for many yean 
before his death, felt the approach 
of difeafe, and apprehended, from 
an hereditary and cruel gout, the 
premature death, which, indeed, too 
ioon put a period to his life and 
ufefulnefs. In this anxious expec- 
tation, he had prepared that ad- 
mirable proof of paternal folicitude 
and fenfibility, 44 A Father’s Le- 
gacy to his Daughters.” But for 
lbme days, and even that preceding 
his death, he had been as well as 
ufual ; at midnight, he was left in 
good (pints by Dr. Tohnftone, late 
phyfician in Worcefter, at that time 
his clinical clerk ; yet, at nine o’clock 
in the morning ot the tenth of Fe- 
bruary, 1773, he was found dead 
in his bed. 

44 Dr. Gregory was tall in per- 
fon, and remarkable for the fwcet- 
nefs of his difpofition and counte- 
nance, as well as for the eafe and 
opennefs of his manners. He was 
an univerfai and* elegant fcholar, 
an experienced, learned, fagacious, 
and humane phyfician— A profef- 
for, who had the happy talent of 
intending his pupils, and of dire&- 
ing their attention to fubje&s of 
importance, and of explaining dif- 
ficulties with fimplicity and clear* 
nefs. He entered with great warmth 
into the interefts and conduit of his 
hearers, and gave fuch as deferved 
it every encouragement and afiift- 
ance in his power : open, frank, 
focial, and undifguifed in his life 
and manners, finccre in his friend- 
jfhips, a tender hulband and father ; 
an unaffelted, chearful, candid, be- 
nevolent man — a faithful Chriftian. 
Dr. Gregory’s unexpected death, 
in the height of his ufefulnefs, and 
with appearances which afforded 
hopes of its continuance for a much 

longer 
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Wager period, was univerfally la- 
mented as a public, no lefs than a 
private lofs ; and fcience, genius, 
and worth, will long weep over his 
grave. 

44 Dr. Gregory married in 1-52, 
Elizabeth, daughter of William 
lond Forbes : he loft this amiable 
l&dy in 1 76 1 : Ihe left the dodor 
three font and three daughters, 
via. James Gregory, M. D. now 
profdfor of medicine in Edinburgh 
—Dorothea— Antic — Elizabeth— 
William, frudent of Baliol College, 
Oxford, and now in orders John 
—all now living, except Elizabeth, 
who died in 1771. 

44 His works. 

44 I. Comparative View of the 
State and Faculties of Man with 
thofe of the Animal World. 

44 This work, was firft read to a 
private literary fociety at Aberdeen, 
and without the mod diftant view 
to publication. Many hints are 
thrown out in it on,fubje&s of con- 
Sequence, with Ids formality, and 
more freedom, than if publication 
bad been originally intended. The 
flze of the book may have fuffered 
by this rircumftance ; hut the va- 
lue of the matter has probably been 
hicreafed, by a greater degree of 
originality, and of variety. The 
author indulges himfelf in the pri- 
vileges of ail effayift ; he touches 
many intending fubjc&s, but with 
amafterly, a bold, yet a judicious 
band. This work, like another of 
great fame, may be called a chain, 
the links of which are very nume- 
rous, and yet all conceded toge- 
ther. We know the author the 
better for the rapid judgment he 
paiTes, and cannot help admiring 
the goodnefs of his heart, and the 
benevolence of his views, which 
have an obvious dire&ion to raife 
the genius, and to mend the heart ; 
and we concur with him in think- 


ing that, 44 That view of human 
nature may be the fafeft, which 
confiders it as formed for every 
thing that is good and great, anil 
fets no bounds to its capacity and 
power ; but looks on its prefect at- 
tain men ts as trifling, ana of no ac- 
count.” 

4 ‘ The comparative anatomy of 
brute animals has (as obferved by 
our author) been the fource of moit 
ufeful difeoveries in the anatomy 
of the human body ; but the com- 
parative animal oeconomy of man- 
kind, and of other animals— com- 
pararive views of their fiates and 
manner of life, have J>een little re- 
garded. Inftind is a principle com- 
mon to us, and the whole animal 
world : to animals, as far as it ex- 
tends, it is an infallible guide. In 
man, reafon is but a weak princi- 
ple, and an unfafb guide, when 
compared to inftin&. Of this, cu- 
rious inftances are mentioned. In 
the bringing forth, and in the nurf- 
ing of their voting, the advantages 
of brute intlinct over the cuftoms 
which have been taken up by ra- 
tional beings, are placed in a ftrong 
light. Numbers of mothers, as 
well as infants, die by the manage- 
ment of prepofterous art in child- 
bearing, and afterwards, by mo- 
thers omitting the duty of nurfing. 
A •« natural duty and obligation, 
which contributes no lefs to the 
fafety, health, and beauty of mo- 
thers, than it does to preferve the 
lives and health of their offspring. 

44 The recent improvements 
which have been made in the art 
of midwifery,' and in the methods 
of nitrfing children, are owing to 
the obfervations of nature, and the 
imitation of its inftin&ivfc proper- 
ties. 

44 In this firft difeourfe, our au« 
thor propofes many improvements 
of the health and faculties of tho 

human 
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luiman race, by deferring a luxu- 
rious and artificial, and following 
a natural courfe of life. In this 
manly way of thinking, he is con- 
stantly ailiiled by keeping in view 
the natural hi (lory of animals, and 
the manners of favage nations, 
which refemble them, in following 
their inftin&ive propenfities. 

44 In the fucx eeding difcourfes, 
in which he treats with great per- 
fpicuity, tafte, and difcernment, of 
the fuperior faculties which dilrin- 
guifh man from the red of the ani- 
mal creation, and of the fcience* 
and arts founded upon them, he di- 
verges from this comparative view, 
and lofes fight of the inferior part 
of the creation,, until he arrives at 
the following conclufion of this en- 
tertaining and ingenious work. 
44 The advantages which arife to 
mankind from thofe faculties which 
didinguifii them from the red of 
the animal world, do not feem eor- 
refpondent to what might be rea- 
sonably expelled from a proper ex- 
ertion of thefe faculties, not even 
among the few who have the great- 
ed abilities, and theNgreateft leifure 
to improve them. The capital er- 
ror Teems to confid, in fuch men 
confining their attentions chiefly to 
inquiries, that are either of little 
importance, or the materials of 
which lie in their own minds. The 
• bulk of mankind are made to ad, 
not to reafon, for which they have 
neither abilities, nor leifure. They 
who poflefs that deep, clear, and 
comprehensive underfranding which 
confxitutesa truly philofopbical ge- 
nius, feem born to an afcendency 
and empire over the minds and af- 
fairs of mankind, if they would but 
aflume it. It cannot be expe&ed, 
that they Should poflefs all thofe 
powers and talents which are re- 
quifite in the feveral ulefuland 
elegant arts of life ; bujt it is they 


alone, who are Htted to dired and 
regulate the application.” 

“ The author put his name to 
the* fecond edition of* thb work; 
many additions are alfo joined to it * 
and it .19 dedicated to George lord 
Lyttelton, who always profefled a 
high efteen^ for the author and hie 
Writings, This work, in fine, if 
the authored left no other, mud 
convince every one, that y as a man. 
or fcience, he pofieifod extenfive 
knowledge, exquifite tafte and judg- 
ment,* and great- liberality of mind 
and thought! and that, as- hand*. 
fomeW iaid by our inftru&ve poet, 
Mr. Hayley, in quoting this en- 
gaging little volume, in his Effoy 
on Writing Hiftorv, 44 He united 
the nobleft affections of the heart to 
great elegance of mind ; and is 
jullly ranked amongft the mod ami- 
able of moral writers.” 

44 II. Obfervations on the Du- 
ties and Offices of a Phyfician, and 
on the Method of profocuting En- 
quiries in Philofophy. 

44 This work was firft publifhed 
in 1770, by one, who heard the 
profcliov deliver them in lectures ; 
but they were acknowledged, and 
republifhed in a more correct form, 
by the author, in 1772. In the 
firft leClure, the profeflbr, in repre- 
-fenting what the character of a 
phyfician ought to be, difpkys the 
mod noble and generous fentiments 
on that fubjeCt; and all that knew 
him allow, that no ooe bore a more 
exa& refemblance to the fine pic-* 
ture which he here draws, than 
himfelf. 

44 The true dignity of phyfic if 
to be maintained by the fuperior 
learning and abilities of thofe who 
profefs it, by the liberal fentiments 
of gentlemen, and by that opennefs 
and candour which difdain all arti- 
fice, which invite a free inquiry, 
and which, by this means, boldly 
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bid defiance to all that illiberal ri- 
dicule and abule, which medicine 
has been fo much expofed to. 

44 In the fetond left u re, he (hews 
the method of profecuting inqui- 
ries in philofopby, with an obvious 
direction to medicine, as one of its 
principal branches. 

44 III. The next work publifhed 
by profeffor Gregory is irjtitlcd. 
Elements of the Practice of Phyly 
far the Ufe of Students, 1772, re- 
puhlifhed 1774. 

44 The doftor intended this work 
as a text book, to be illuftrated by 
bis leCtures on the pra&ice of phy- 
<ic ; but he died before he had fi- 
nifhed it, and before he had finifh- 
cd the firft courfe of le&ures, which 
he gave on that text. * It is written 
with great perfpicuity and fimpli- 
city : the author has intentionally 
avoided fyftematical arrangement, 
perhaps from an opinion, that the 
art of medicine was yet in too im- 
perfeft a (late, to admit of any per- 
fect fyflematical form. However 
this may be, the work evidently 
difplays the author’s great fitnefs to 
teach that art. A truly practical 
geniu9 appears confpicuotifly in that 
paitof the book, which is thrown 
into interrogations. Into thefe, our 
fagacious author has thrown every 
thing which had importance to re- 
quire peculiar attention, as well as 
thofc things, which are flillTnatters 
of doubt and uncertainty, in the 
practice of medicine. 

44 The doctor’s death happened 
while he was lecturing on the pleu- 
rifv. His fon, Dr. James Gregory, 
fimfhed that courfe of leChucs, to 
the general futisfaCtion of the uni- 
verfity ; and he therein gave am- 
ple proof of his fitnefs for the fla- 
tion of profefTorof medicine, which 
he now fills with great honour to 
himfelr', and to the univerfity— 
Ken deficit alter aureus . 


44 This gentleman publifhed m 
1774, a fmail tradt of his father’s, 
entitled 44 A Father’s Legacy to his 
Daughters which was written 
folely for their ufe (about eight 
years before the author died) with 
the tendered adaption, and deepeft 
concern for their happinefs. This 
work is a mod amiable difplay of the 
piety and goodnefs of his heart, and 
his confummate knowledge of hp- 
man nature, and of the world. It 
manifeds fuch folicitude for their 
welfare, as drongly recommends the 
advice which he gives. He fpeaks 
of the female fex in the mod ho- 
nourable terms, and labours to in- 
creafe itsedimation, whild he plain- 
ly, yet genteely and tenderly, points 
out the errors into which young la- 
dies are prone to fall. It is parti- 
cularly obfervable, in what high 
and honourable terms he fpeaks of 
the Holy Scriptures, of Chriftian 
worfhip, and faithful miniders ; 
how warmly he recommends to his 
daughters the ferious and devout 
worfhip of God, in public and pri- 
vate. He dwells largely on that 
temper and behaviour, which were 
particularly fuited to their educa- 
tion, rank, and circumdanccs ; and 
recommends that gentlenefs, bene- 
volence, and modelly, which adorn 
the character of the ladies, and do 
particular honour to their fex. His 
advices, with regard to love, court- 
fhip, and marriage, are peculiarly 
wile, and interfiling to them. They 
fhew what careful obfervation he 
had made on female domcftic con- 
duct, and on the different effects of 
pofTeffing or wanting the virtues and 
qualities which he recommends. 
There is fomething peculiarly cu- 
rious, animated, and ufcful, in his 
directions to them, how to judge of, 
and manifeft an honourable paifion 
in, and towards the other fex, and 
in the very-aocurate and ufeful di- 
llinctien 
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ftioidon which he makes between 
true and falfe delicacy. Nothing 
can be more flriking and affc&ing, 
nothing more likely to give his pa- 
ternal advices their delired effeft, 
than the ref}>c£fful aud affectionate 
manner in which he mentions his 
lady their mother, and the irrepar- 
able lofs which he and they fufiain- 
ed by her early death. In fhort, 
in this tra<3, the profeffor fhines 
with peculiar luftre, as a hufband 
and father, and it is admirably a- 
dapted to promote dome it ic happi- 
nefs. It is much to be wifhed, that 
this tra£l was reprinted in a cheaper 
form, that it might be more gene- 
rally read and regarded. And alio, 
that the do&or’s works were re- 
, printed together. 

« Adieu, ye lays, that fancy’s flowers 
adorn, 

' The foft amufement of th<j vacant mind ! 
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He fleeps in dull, and all the Muies mourn ; 

He, whom each virtue fired, each grace 
refined, 

Friend ! teadier! pattern ! darling of man- 
kind ! 

He fleeps in dufi ! — Ah ! how fhould I pur-' 
fue 

My theme!— To heart-confuming grief 
refigned, 

Here on his recent grave I fix my view ; 

And pour my bitter tears — Ve flowery 
lays adieu i 

Art thou, my Gregory, for ever fled ! 

And am I left to unavailing woe ! 

When fortune’s florms a flail this weary 
head. 

Where cares long fince have (bed untiac- 
ly fnow. 

Ah ! now for comfort whither fhall I go! 

No more thy Toothing voice my anguifh 
chears.: 

Thy placid eyes with (miles no longer 
glow, 

■My hopes to cherifh, and allay my fear*.— 

’Tis meet that I fhould morn — Flow forth 
afrefh my tears !” 

Beattie’s MinflreL 


MEMOIRS of the late Dr. BELL, M. D. .addrefled to the Prefidents 
and Members of the Literary and Phijpfophical Society of Man- 
chester. By Dr. Currie, of Liverpool. 

[From the fame Work.} 


“ Gentlemen, 

«* rpHE refpeiUyhich you have 
, X expreffed for our late mem- 
ber, Dr. George Beil, by the refb- 
lutions of the Society, which occa- 
fion this addrefs, cannot fail to be 
highly pleafing to all thofe who ho- 
nour his memory. To me this at- 
tention is particularly grateful; 
and I fhould not have Seen fo flow 
in executing the talk which you af- 
figned me, had not long continued 
ficknefs deprived me of the power. 
Now that my ftrengxh is in fame 
me a fare reflored, 1 embrace the 
earlieft oppprtanity of prefenting 
the tr^nflation which you have re- 


queued ; and more fully to comply 
with your wifhes, I fhall prefix a 
fhort hill or y of the life of my much 
lamented friend. 

“ Dr. Bell was born at his fa- 
ther^ eflate, in the county of Dum- 
fries, in the autumn of the year. 
1755. was l ^ e y oun S cr foa 
Richard Bell of Qreenhill* bymifs 
Carruthers of Dormont ; and, by 
both fides of the .houie, was de- 
feended of families which claim 
high antiquity in that country, 
though little known to fame. The 
. rudiments of his education he re- 
ceived at home, and he was very 
early diftinguilhed l$y the quicknefs 
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of his apprehenfion, and the gene- 
ral brilliancy of his parts. While 
he was yet very youqg, he had the 
misfortune to lofe his father, who 
.died at Bath in the year 1766. 
This lofs was, however, in a great 
meafure fupplied by the care of his 
mother, who yet furvives to be a 
bleflmg to her friends ; and by the 
ceunfel and example of his brother, 
who, though very young, already 
difplayed an uncommon degree of 
'prudence and virtue. By them, 
« 4 )r. Bell was placed at the public 
fchool of Annan, then conducted 
by the rev. Mr. Wright, in whofe 
houfe he refided. Here he conti- 
nued feveral years, and made a na- 

f id progrefs in claflical literature, 
n the year 1765, Mr. Wright be- 
ing appointed mmifter of the parHh 
•of New-Abbev, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dumfries, gave up public 
teaching ; but Dr. Bell was conti- 
nued fome time longer in his fa- 
‘mily, as a private pupil. Under 
the care of this excellent fcholar, 
?he had great advantages. At the 
* time he left him, which w$s before 
the completion of his fifteenth year, 
he had obtained a perfed acquaint- 
ance with the Roman cUrocs, a 
competent knowledge of Greek, he 
•was initiated in the French lan- 
guage, was well fkillod in geogra- 
1 phy, jwftory, and the elements of 
mathematics, and had commenced 
-a critic* in the Engihli belles let- 
-tres. 

“’In the autumn of the year 
*1770, be was font to the yniverfity 
of Glasgow, where he continued 
'for one feftion, in the purlmts pf 
- general * ftudy. In the latter end 
* of 1771* he was removed to Edin- 
buigh, and began his profeffional 
fludiea under the care and dire&ion 
of his friend and relation Mr. Ben- 
jamin Bell, whofe name is now well 
known An th* medical world* At 


this univerfity he continued till the 
fummer of the year 1777, when he 
obtained the degFee ot doctor of 
medicine, and publifhed the Inau- 
gural Differtation, to which you are 
about to give a place in your re- 
cords. During this long period. 
Dr. Bell had time to apply huOfelf, 

' not only to the various branches of 
medicine, but to the different de- 
partments of philofophy and polite 
literature, neceflary to a plan of 
liberal and general education. As 
his application was great, his ac- 
quirements were very contiderable ; 
and he was fo happy as to attract 
the notice of feveral perfbns emi- 
nent for fcience and learning. Of 
thi3 number, was the prefent learn- 
ed profeflor of botany in Edinburgh, 
Dr. Hope, , who early difeovered his 
acute and enterprising genius, and 
diftinguifhed him by his patronage 
and counfel. Of this number like- 
wife was the celebrated Dr. Cullen, 
who honoured him with his parti- 
cular friendfhip, and introduced him 
to the late lord Karnes, in a man- 
ner which was extremely flattering. 
His lordfhip, when engaged in the 
compolition of the work, which he 
'afterwards publifhed under the title 
of, The Gentleman Farmer; ap- 
plied to Dr. Cullen for information 
* on fome fubje£s connected with the 
philofophy of vegetation. The 
' learned profeflor, being deeply en- 
gaged with other fubjeefs, referred 
him to Dr. Beil, then in his twen- 
tieth year, whom, on that occaflon, 

' he introduced, to his lordfhip. An 
acquaintance, thus' begun, was ma- 
tured into intimacy, and Dr. Bell 
fpent a confiderable part of one or 
two autgmn vacations at the coun- 
try feat of this venerable old man, 
in the fouth of Scotland. Lord 
Karnes mentioned him with honour, 
in the work to which I have al- 
luded, and entertained a particular 

regard 
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regard for him to theend of his life. 
When he made the tour of France, 
the letters of introduction, which 
he procured from this illuftrious 
philofopher, were of the greateft 
1'ervice ; and he was likewife much 
indebted to his friendfhip, when he 
afterwards fettled as a phylician at 
Berwick on Tweed. 

44 While Dr. Bell waspurfuing 
bis ftudies at Edinburgh, his elder 
brother, to whole molt affectionate 
care he was highly indebted, met 
an untimely and unexpected fate. 
In the autumn of the year 1^76, 
he perilhed in bathing in the river 
Kirtle, near the bottom of his own 
garden. This admirable young man 
* was bred to the Scotch law. His ta- 
lents and his virtues made his life 
moll honourable, and his early death 
anoft deeply lamented. 

44 Soon after his graduation, Dr. 
Bell removed from Edinburgh to 
London, with the view of complet- 
ing his education, and after a win- 
ter’s relidcnce there, he palled over 
into France. At this time, he re- 
iaxed from the feverity of his ftu- 
dies, and mingled more than might, 
from his former habits, have been 
‘expeCled, in the feenes of gaiety 
and pleafure with which Paris a- 
bounds. 

44 In the latter end of the year 
1778, he returned to Scotland. 
Some part of that, and the fucceed- 
ing winter, hefpent in Edinburgh, 
and, during the reft of his time, he 
in general lived with his motherand 
lifters at his paternal eftate. While 
there, befides the gratis exercifo of 
his profeffion among his friends and 
neighbours, he was much engaged 
in the ftudy of the French and Ro- 
man dallies, and, particularly, of 
the works of Virgil, of whom he 
was an enthuliallic admirer. In 
this interval, hccompofedtwo MSS. 
volumes of critirifm on the jEneid. 
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44 In the fpringoftheyeor *780* 
he fettled, as a phylician, at Ber- 
wick on Tweed, with very general 
and powerful recommendations.} 
and, in lefs than a year, he fell into 
the firft prn&ice in that quarter. 
But, it having been reprefcnted to 
him, that he might have a larges 
field for the exercife of his protef- 
lional talents at Manchefter, he re- 
moved thither in the month of 
March, 1781. 

44 It is not nectflary to. detail the 
incidents of the remaining part of 
his life. On this lubjeCfc you can* 
not want information. He was ad- 
mitted as a member into your So- 
ciety, foon after his arrival in Man- 
cheller, and he continued fuclrtilk 
his death. During this period, you 
all, probably, knew him, and it be- 
comes you, better than me, to efB- 
mate the degree • of »regard and e- 
fteem, with which he wasihonour- 
ed. It only remains, that I give, a 
fhort account of the concluding 
feene, to which, by the privilege of 
friendfhip, I was a mournful wit- 
nefs, and on which I refleCl, with 
mingled fenfation&of pain and plea- 
furc. Which I forbear to defenbe. 

44 On the 20th of laft January, 
he was feiaed with the fymptomsof 
a fever, whkh, from the firft, hq 
apprehended wou Id prove fatal. He 
requefted the advice of his friends 
*Dr. Manwaring and DrJPercival, 
and they attended him,' through the 
‘whole illncfs, with the utmoll kind- 
nefs and alliduitv. But, notwitb- 
ftanding every afiftance which me- 
dicine could bring, the difeafe pro- 
ceeded with molt unfavourable c* 
mens. He clearly forefaw his ap- 
proaching fate, and prepared for 
the moment of diflolntion with un- 
fhaken fortitude. On the eighth 
day he became delirious ; and from 
this time forward he poffeffed his 
reafon, by intervals only. A vigo- 
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rous conftitution fupported him, 
under a violent difcafe, till the e- 
vening of the fourteenth day, when, 
after having fuftained many fevere 
conflicts, his ftrcngth became ut- 
terly exhaufled, and he expired 
without a ftruggie. In this man- 
ner was terminated the life of a 
man, who had virtues to procure 
the love, and talents to command 
the refpeft, of his fellow-creatures ; 
and who, by an affe&ing, though 
npt uncommon, difpenfation of 
Providence, was cut off in the be- 
ginning of his career. 

44 Dr. Bell was endued by nature 
with a firm undaunted mind, a vi- 
gorous underflanding, and a feel- 
ing heart. All his impreflions were 
firong, and his convi&ions deeply 
tooted. From thefe, and from thefe 
only, he fpoke and a&ed. He was 
utterly free from every fpecies of 
diffimulation or deceit. His con- 
dud was always dired, and his pur- 
pofe evident. His deliberations 
were more fwayed by what he him- 
fclf thought right, than by what 
was likely to be thought right by 
others ; and when his determina- 
tion was once made, he was not ea- 
fily diverted from it, either by fear 
or favour. His adherence to truth 
was Arid and uniform, even from 
his early youth. His fpirit was too 
elevated to fubmit to falfehood, 
from whatever fource it might be 
fuppofed to arife, whether from the 
fuggeftkms of vanity, the impref- 
lions of fear, or the didates of ma- 
lice. His humanity was pure and 
unaffe&cd. No man did a kind ac- 
tion with lets confcioufnefs of me- 
rit, or lefs purpofe of gaining ap- 
laufe. His paffions were warm, 
is affe&ions Arong, his fenle of 
honour nice, hi 3 fpirit, when pro- 
voked, high and indignant. In the 
more intimate relations of life, he 
was greatly beloved ; in many of 


the qualities neceflary for friend- 
fliip, he has feldom been equalled. 
Through the whole of his conduct 
there Appeared a It rain of manly 
fincerity. From his cradle to his 
grave, he, perhaps, never, on any 
one occafion, facrificed reality to 
appearances, or courted applaufe 
from others, which was not jufti- 
fied by the approbation of his own 
heart. 

44 Thefe high endowments do not 
often appear without their kindred 
defelts. A fearlefs temper, and an 
open heart, arc feldom ftridly al- 
lied to prudence, ^nd are apt to in- 
fpire a contempt* of appearances, 
which may have ferious confe- 
quences in the bufinefs of life. 
That this was inflanced in Dr. Bell, 
thofc who loved him belt are forced 
to allow. He was not always fuf- 
ficiently attentive to the decorum of 
manners : he was too much difpofed 
to break through thofe reflraints, 
which a neceffary ceremony has im- 
pofed on the intercourfe of fociety. 
Free from affeltation bimfeif, he 
was quick in difeeming it in others ; 
and he feldom allowed any thing 
which bore its refemblance, to pals 
unnoticed, even in thofe for whom 
he entertained the highefl efteem. 
The confequence which vanity of- 
ten aflumes, and which benevolence 
fees and admits, he was too much 
inclined to expofe. This bias of 
mind appeared before he was eight 
years of age. At that time, the 
uncommon livtlinefs of his temper, 
and quicknefs of his apprehennon, 
made him univerfally admired, as 
a child of extraordinary talents. 
Every Tally of his imagination was 
encouraged, and the difpofition to 
which I have alluded, grew up in- 
to a habit, which great tendemefs 
of heart and flrcngth of judgment 
could never effectually overcome. 
The features of his chara&er wefe 

indeed 
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indeed ftrongly marked throughout, 
from his eariy youth. When yet 
a boy, he had the fame independ- 
ence of fpirit and originality of 
mind, which marked his riper years. 

“ Failings, fuch as his, have their 
mod unfavourable effeds in general 
intercourfe. In the eye of friend- 
Ihip they appear of little account, 
when weighed againft a liberal, cul- 
tivated, aud vigorous mind, and a 
temper brave, generous, and lin- 
cere. 

44 Dr. Bell acquired knowledge 
with remarkable facility ; but he 
did not communicate it with equal 
eafe. This was chiefly owing to 
early habits of verbal and gramma- 
tical criticifm, in which be had 
greatly indulged. He was extreme- 
ly nice in his choice of words ; he 
would ufe no expreffions that were 
not exactly fitted to his ideas, and, 
in his dillike of every thing 'ftrain- 
ed or affeded, he had declared war 
againft: fome of the natural orna- 
ments of fpeech. His read ng was 
extenfivc, and his learning various. 
In every thing which related to his 
profeflion, he was minutely inform- 
ed. His education had afforded him 
every opportunity of improvement ; 
his application was great, and his 
acquirements were proportionably 
valuable. In claflical literature he 
had few equals ; and, in hiftorical 
and philosophical knowledge, he 
had not many fuperiors. 

“ The qualities of Dr. Eell’s 
mind required a date of adion. He 
was eminently fitted for fituations 
of difficulty or danger ; and had his 
lot been caff differently, the enthu- 
lialm of hi- fpirit, and the ftrength 
of his faculties, might have enrolled 
his name in the lift of thole which 
go down, to ta : u re ages, with ho- 
nour and applaufe. It was his mis- 
fortune, that his lituati *n did not 
always prefent objects of luflkient. 
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importance to excite his attention, 
and call forth his faculties ; and 
that, like many other men of ge- 
nius, he was often unable to origi- 
nate thofe literary exertions, which* 
fohietimes bring fame, and which 
generally bring happinefs. His fpi- 
rits indeed were not equal. He 
was often lively, chearful, and fa- 
miliar, and fometimes grave, inat- 
tentive, and referved. Circum- 
ftances, which it would be painful 
and improper to relate, contributed 
to throw fome degree of gloom 
over his latter days. But he waa 
naturally fubjed, at times, to thofe 
ebbing* of the mind, as an admired 
writer exprefles himfelf, which ge- 
nerally accompany great fenfibilky ; 
a ilate, from which the tranfition is 
fometimes more eafy to levity and 
mirth, than to the fober exercifes 
of reafon. 

44 It is common toexped, even 
in the more minute parts of the 
condud of men of allowed fupe- 
riority of talents, fome marks of in- 
tention and delign, by which fuch 
fuperiority might be indicated. But 
this is^ I think, an error. The 
charactcriftic of genius is limplicity. 
A lofty fpirit fubroits, with difficul- 
ty, to reur.iint or difguTe ; and the 
higher emotions of the mind are 
feldom compatible with a nice at- 
tention to little things. It is, how- 
ever, to be lamented, that men of 
great endowments are often defici- 
ent in that felf-command, which 
fhould give regularity to condud, 
and fteadinefs to exertion. But let 
us not too haitily condemn them* 
The powers of genius impofe the 
fevereft talk on the judgment. The 
imagination, in w hieft they refide, 
muft always be ftrong; the fenfibi- 
lity by which they are attended, 
muft often be wa.ward. To re* 
ftrain, to excite, andtodired, the 
exertions of a mind fo coniiituted, 
C accord- 
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according to the didates of reafon, 
Inuft frequently produce a molt 
painful warfare : and, if to fucceed 
in fuch contefls be not always given 
to the Arong, let the weak rejoice*, 
that they are fcldom called to the 
encounter* 

“ Years and experience would, 
moll probably, have remedied, in a 
great mcafure, the defeds in Dr. 
Bell’s character ; and, as he be* 
came more fully known, it may be 
prefumed, that he would ha^e ac- 
quired a degree of reputation fuited 
to his great integrity and abilities. 
Yet it cannot be denied, that a 
temper fo open, and a conduct fo 
little affeded by the opinions or 
piejudices of others, were not per- 
fectly calculated tor fucccls in a 
world, in which the mod honeft 
heart mull often be veiled, and the 
loftiefl fpirit mud fometimes bend* 

*« Such, gentlemen, was the 


man, whofe memory you wifli to 
preferve in the records of your fo<* 
cietv* 1 knqiv him better than 2ny 
perfon living, and 1 loved him 
more than j fliall attempt to ex* 
prefs. 1 have not, however, dealt 
in unmixed eulogy, which fome- 
times may arnufe the living, but 
which can never charadenfe the 
dead. It belonged to him I have 
attempted to commemorate, to be 
as jealous of undeferved praife, as 
of undeferved cenfurc ; and I have 
endeavoured to delineate his cha- 
racter, in fuch a manner, as his 
magnanimous fpirit would have ap- 
proved. 1 have not, knowingly, 
extenuated his faults ; and you will 
not believe, I hare l'ct down ought 
in malice. \t hat would it avail 
me to deviate from the truth ? The 
voice of cenfurc cannot pierce the 
grave, nor flattery footh the ear of 
death.” 


Some A C G O U N T of the 

p . 

[From the Preface to his View of 

u T"XR. Thomas Randolph, late 
g J archdeacon of Oxford, &c. 
Was fort of Herbert Randolph, cfq. 
recorder of the city of Canterbury ; 
the eldell by his fecond marriage. 
He was born Auguft 30, 1701. 
He received his fchool education at 
the king’s fchool in Canterbury, 
*hcn in great repute, under the 
Rev. Mr. Jones. At the early age 
of fourteen, being then a good 
proficient in claflical learning, he 
was elected into a county l’cholar- 
Ihip in Corpus Chrilli college, Ox- 
ford. Thus he entered Upon a 
icourfe of academical flu dies under 
the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
Th which, as well in his whole 
conduct, he acquitted, himfelf to 
3 * 


late Dr. RANDOLPH. 

our bleflfcd Saviour’s Miniflry.] 

his own credit, and to the latis- 
fatflion of thofc who were fet over 
him ; having in view throughout 
the facred profeflion, to which he 
had been deliined from his early 
youth. He proceeded regularly 
through the degree of B. A. to 
that of M. A. In the year 1724 
he was ordained deacon, and in the 
following year pried* At the fame 
time he entered upon the duty of 
his profeflion. and undertook a cure 
at luch a moderate di dance from 
the univcrfity, as that he might dif- 
charge the duties of it, and not be 
obliged* to give up his relidcnce, 
and the farther profecurion of hi* 
fludies there. This courfc of life 
Be continued for a few years, and 

theu 
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then returned to a more drift refi- 
dcnce at the univerlity ; nor was he 
intent on his own improvement 
only, but occafionally took part in 
the education of others, and in the 
government of his college, in which 
he fuccceded to a fcllowfliip in the 
year 1723. He took the degree of 
B. D. in the year 1730, and that 
of D. D. in 1735. In the mein 
time he began to be ditiinguilhed in 
the univcrlity as an able divine. 
His charafter in this refpeft intro- 
duced him to the notice of archbi- 
fhip Potter, then bifliop of Oxford, 
and regius profefTor of divinity 1 
who foon after his own tranflation 
to Canterbury, collated him to the 
united vicarages of Petham and 
Waltham in Kent. The archbifliop 
fliortly after recommended him to 
Dr. Rye, regius profcfTor of divi- 
nity, as a fit perfon to aft as his 
deputy ; who appointed him ac- 
cordingly. This appointment will 
appear the more honourable, if we 
remind the reader, that the divinity 
deputations were at that time in 
great repute, and were efleemed a 
trial of the (kill and learning of the 
fenior part of the univerfity. It 
was alfo hoped, that by means of a 
reputation acquired in the divinity 
chair, whilfl afting as deputy, his 
friends {night be enabled to hold 
him forth to the world, as a proper 
candidate for the profeflbrfhip itfelf 
when it lhould become vacant : nor 
when that, occahon happened did 
they fail to urge his pretentions ; 
but in this inflancec a more power- 
ful competitor prevailed. He retir- 
ed therefore to his living of Pet- 
ham in Kent* 

u This period was remarkable 
for feveral very bold and artful at- 
tacks upon the Chriflian religion, 
which drew forth many ab’e an- 
fwers from the divines of the church 
of England. Among fl other boqks 


publiftied in favour of Deifm and In- 
fidelity was a work entitled Chrif- 
tianiry not founded on Argument, 
which from the Angularity of its 
politions atrrafted much notice. 
Dr. Randolph was encouraged by 
his patron archbifliop Potter to try 
his llrength in controverfy in an- 
fwer to this Angular and plaufible 
writer. The archbifliop was con- 
vinced from his knowledge of hint 
at the uuiveriity, and the abilities 
which he had fincc difplayed there 
in the divinity chair, that he had 
talents which thus employed might 
becotne ferviceable to the caufe of 
religion* Nor was he difappoint- 
ed. Dr. Randolph’s anfwcr, enti- 
tled the Chriflian; Faith a rational 
AfTent, met with the reception which 
he expefted. The archbifliop Hill 
continued his patronage to him, 
and in the year 1746 collated him 
to the reftory of Saltwood, with 
the chapel of Hythe annexed. The 
place of his relidonce was Hill the 
lame : he continued at Petham in 
the faithful difeharge of his duty 
to his parifli till he was fuddenly 
called forth in the year 1748. on 
the death of Dr. Mather, prefident 
of C. C. C. to a more honourable 
and confpicuous Hation, having 
been unanimouHy elefted in his ab- 
fence, and without any previous 
communication with theeleftors, to 
the government of his old college. 
This circumflancc enabled him to 
devote the remainder of his life to. 
the place of his education, and the 
feene of his growing reputation- 
Oxford became from hence the 
principal place of his relideilce ; 
and the government of his college^ 
and a flrnre in that of the univer- 
fity, his chief employment and con- 
cern. Yet having naturally an ac- 
tive mind, and being ever vigilant 
and attentive to all the duties of his 
Hation, much of his time was Hill 
C 4 devoted 
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devoted to religious ftudies, which 
he confidered as included m the 
proper duties of his d at ion, and as 
their higheft aim. Many of his 
fermons preached before the uni- 
varfity were printed by requed. and 
his larger work upon the Doc 
trine o t the Trinity,” in anfwer to 
the Eflay on Spirit,” was pub- 
Jliihed in the years 1 7^3, 1754. 
from the year 1-56 to 1750 he 
iaki the office of vice-chancellor, 
inVhich he was allowed on all 
hands to hare conducted himlclf 
with temper and ability, at a time 
whin dilputes ran high, and the 
bunnefs of the unherlity was more 
than common ; the Vinerian fta- 
tutes having been fettled, and the 
delegacy of the prefs reformed dur- 
ing that period. Thrfe i'everal la- 
bours were fo well received by the 
univtrlity, that in the year 17k# 
he was unanimoully elefted to the 
Margaret, profefloriliip of divinity 
on the death of Dr. Jenner. In 
the preceding year he had been 
promoted to the archdeaconry of 
Oxford on the rclignation of Dr* 
Potter: which promotion took place 
by the recommendation of archbi- 
fliop Seeker, accepted and confirm- 
ed by bifliop Lowth, then bifliop 
of Oxford ; and may be confidered 
as a teflimonv borne by thofe re- 
fpef table prelates to his merit and 
character. From this time to that 
of his death he was again frequent- 
ly engaged in controvcrfy. The 
queflions now agitated were chiefly, 
that of Subfcription to Articles of 
Faith, and that of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity revived by Mr. Lind- 
fev, and his followers. On thefe 
he publi died ft vend tracts, and alfo 
orcalion >lly gave his affiiiance ( to 
others engaged rn the fame caufe. 
Bodily infirmities he was lubjeft to 
fV>r manv yoars before his death ; 
the faculties -of his mind were. 


found and unimpaired to the venr 
lad. Within the lad year of hi* 
life he hniflicd and publifhed a 
work, which he had prepared fome 
time before, on the Citations from 
the Old Teflaraent in the New. 
Repeated attacks at length brought 
him to a date of weaknefs that was 
qu-tc defperate, under which he la- 
boured for three months, and died 
M.irch 24, i '83. 

44 The reader will perceive from 
the above account, that his whole 
attention was confined to his pro- 
felBon, and his Oation in the uni- 
verfity. Being convinced that the 
province allotted to him, if its dit- 
ties were faithfully difeharged, was 
fufficient for his own employment, 
and for the rendering him an ufc- 
ful member of fociety, he was not 
difpofed to wander beyond it. He 
was a zealous lupporter of the doc- 
trines of the church of F.ngland, 
from a con vision that they were 
thofe of the true religion of Chrid. 
It has fometimes been invidioufljr 
urged by the enemies of o\ir reli- 
gious eflrblifhment, who with great 
profedions of l berality are by no 
mean* fcrupulous of the terms in 
which they fpeak of the doctrines, 
difciplinc*, or members of our 
church, that its fupporters aft from 
Hitereded views, in anfwer to this 
charge thrown out againd himielf 
in common with others, Dr. Ran- 
dolph fays, in a preface to an in- 
tended work, “ One of thefe wri- 
ters is now near fourfeore years of 
age, who neither hopes for, nor 
will folic it for any thing farther in 
thw world : he fights under no ban- 
ner, but that of his Lord and Sa- 
viour, from whom alone he expefts 
his reward.” Confcious of having 
afted thus from afenfeof duty, he 
bore his long illnefs with patirnce, 
and met the near approach of death 
with calmhefs and forth tide ; as trud- 

ing 
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in* that he had fulfilled the part of a 
faithful mini tier of Cli rill's gofpcl, 
and prepared to give the lad and 


folemn account of his miniftry, be- 
fore that Almighty Judge who feetb 
the very hearts of men.” 


ANECDOTES of HANDEL. 

[From the Sketch of the Life of this great Mufician, prefixed to Dr. 
Burn tv's Account of the Muiical Performances m Wellminftcr- 
Abbcy.] 


“ TTANDEL, late in life, like 

O great pcets, Homer, 
and Milton, was affl <5led witn 
blindnefs ; which, however it might 
difpirit and cmbarrals him at other 
times, had no effect pn his nerves 
or intellec ts, in public : as he con- 
tinued to play concertos and vo- 
luntaries between the parts of his 
oratorios to the lad, with the fame 
vigour of thought and touch, for 
which he was ever fo juftly re- 
nowned. To fee him, however, 
led to the organ, after this cala- 
mity, at upwards of feventy years 
of age, and then conducted towards 
the audience to make his accuf- 
tomed obeifancc, was a light fo 
truly afflicting and deplorable to 
perlons of fallibility, as greatly 
diminiffled their plealure in hearing 
him perform. 

4 4 During the oratorio feafon, 
I have been told, that he prac- 
tifed almoft inccflantly ; ana, in- 
deed. that mull have been the calc, 
or his memory uncommonly reten- 
tive ; for, after his blindnefs, he 
played feveral of his old organ- 
concertos, which muif have been 
revioufly imprellcd on his memory 
y practice. At lad, however, he 
rathei chofe to trull to his inventive 
powers, than rhofe of reminifcence : 
for, giving the band only the fkele- 
ton, or ritornels of each movement, 
be played all the folo parts extem- 
pore, while the other mdruments 


left him, ad libitum ; waiting for 
the fignal of a fhake, before they 
played fuch fragments of fymphor 
ny as they found in their books. 

44 Indeed, he not only continu- 
ed to perform in public after he 
was affli/ted with blindnefs, but to 
compofe in private; for I have 
been allured, that the duet and 
chorus in Judas Macchabxus, of 
44 Sion now his head (hall raife. 
Tune your harps to fongs of 
raife,'' were ditlated to Mr. Smith, 
y Handel, after the total priva- 
tion of light. This compofition, fo 
late in life, and under fuch de- 
preiling circumftances, confirms an 
opinion of Dr. Johnfon, 44 that it 
feldom happens to men of powerful 
intellects and original genius, to be 
robbed of mental vigour, by age ; 
it k only the feeble-minded and 
fool-born part of the creation, who 
fall into that fpecies of imbecility, 
which gives occafion to fay that 
they are fuperannuated : for thefe, 
w ; hen they retire late in life from 
the world on which they have lived 
by retailing the fenfe of others, are 
inllantly reduced to indigence of 
mind." Drydcn, Newton, Dr. 
Johnfon himielf, and our great Mu- 
lician, are admirable illuftrations of 
this doctrine. Indeed, Handel not 
wonly exhibited great intellectual a- 
bility in the compohtioA of this 
duet and chorus, but manifefled his 
power of invention in extempora* 
C 3 
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peoys flights of fancy to be as rich 
and rapid, a week before his de- 
ceafe, as they had been for many 
years. He was always much dii? 
turbed and agitated by the limilar 
circumftanc£9 eft Saipfon, whenever 
the affe&ing air in that oratorio of 
44 TPqtal eclipfe, no fun, no moon,” 
&c. tvas performed. 

44 The laft oratorio at which he 
attended, and performed, was on 
the 6th of April, and he expired 
on Friday the 1 3th, 1759, and not 
on Saturday the 14th, as was at 
firft crroneoulty engraved on hi* 
monument, and recorded in his life. 
I have indifputable authority for 
the contrary; as Dr. Warren, who 
attended Handel in his laft ficknefs, 
not only remembers his dying be- 
fore midnight, on the 13th, but, 
that he was fcnfible of his an- 
proaching diflfolution ; and having 
been always impreffed wi*h a pro- 
found reverence for the do£trm ©3 
and duties of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, that he had moft ftrrioufly and 
devoutly wifticd, for fevcral days be- 
fore his death, that he might breathe 
his laft on Good- Friday, 44 in hopes, 
be faid, of meeting his good God, 
bis fweet Lord ana Saviour, on the 
day of his rcfurrcction,*• , meaning 
the third day, or the Eafter Sunday 
following. 

44 The figure of Handel was 
large, and he was fomewhat corpu- 
lent, and unwieldy in his motions ; 
but his countenance, which 1 re- 
member as perfc&ly as that of any 
man I faw but yefterday, was full 
pf fire and dignity ; and fuch as 
ipiprefled ideas of fuperiority and 
genius. He was impetuous, rough, 
find peremptory in his manners and 
converfation, but totally devoid 
pf ill-nature or malevolence : in- 
deed-j there was an original hu- 
mour and pleafantry in his moft 
lively Tallies \of anger or impa- 


tience, which, with his broket* 
Englifh, were extremely rilible. 
His natural propenfity to wit and 
humour, and happy manner of rev 
lating common occurrences, in an' 
uncommon yray, enabled him to 
throw perfons and things into very 
ridiculous attitudes. Had he been 
fis great a mafter of the Englifh 
language as Swift, his bon mots 
would have been as frequent, and 
fomewhat of the fame kipd. 

44 Handel, with many virtues, 
was addi&ed to no vice that was in- 
jurious to fociety. Nature, indeed, 
required a great fupply of fufte- 
nance to fupport fo huge a mafs, 
and he was rather epicurean in the 
choice of it; but this feems ta 
have hern the only appetite he al- 
lowed himfelf to gratify. 

44 The late Mr. Brown, leaderof 
his majefty’s band, ufed to tell me 
fcventl ftories of Handel’s love of 
good cheer, liquid and folid, as 
well as of his impatience. Of the 
former he gave an inftance, which 
was accidentally dilcovered at his 
own houfe in Brook-ftreer, where 
Brown, in the oratorio leafon, a- 
jnong other principal performers, 
was at dinner. During the repaft, 
Handel often cried out 44 Ob — I 
h4\ e dc taught when the com- 
pany, umvilltng that, out of civi- 
lity to them, the public fliould be 
robbed of any thing lo valuable as 
his mufical ideas, begged he would 
retire and write them down ; with 
which requeft, however, he fo fre- 
quently complied, that at laft, one 
of the lufpicious had the ill-, 
bred curiofity to peep, through the 
key-hole into the^adjoining room ; 
where be perceived' that 44 defe 
taughts,** were only bellowed on a 
frefn. hamper of Burgundy, which, 
as wa 3 afterwards difeovered, he 
had received in a prefen t from his 
friend, the late lora Radnor, while* 
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his company was regaled with more 
generous and fpirited port. 

44 Another anecdote which I had 
from Brown, was the following : 
when the late reverend Mr. Felton 
found that his firft organ concertos 
were well received, he opened a 
fubfeription for a fecond fet, and 
begged of Brown to folicit Mr. 
Handel’s permiflion to infert his 
name in the lift. Brown, who had 
been in great favour with Handel 
the winter before, when he led his 
oratorios, remembering how civilly 
he had been attended bj^him to the 
door, and how carefully cautioned, 
after being heated by a crouded 
room and hard labour, at the rc- 
hcarfals in Brook-flreet, not to ftir 
without a chair, had no doubt of 
his fuccefs : but, upon mentioning 
to him Felton’s requeft, as deli- 
cately as pollible, one morning when 
he was (having, by telling him 
that he was a clergyman, who, be- 
ing about to publifh fome concertos 
by fubfeription, was extremely am- 
bitious of the honour of his name 
and acceptance of a book, merely 
to grace his lift, without involving 
him in any kind of expence ; Han- 
del, putting the barber’s hand a- 
lide, got up in a fury, and, with 
hi 3 face ftill in a lather, cries out 
with great vehemence : tc Tamn 
your (eluf, and go to det teiftel— 
a barfon make concerto! why he 
no make farmon r” &c. In (hort, 
Brown feeing him in fuch a rage, 
with razors in his reach, got out of 
the room as fad as he could ; left 
he (liould have ufed them in a more 
barbarous way than would be fafe. 
Indeed, he had a thorough con- 
tempt for all our compofers at this 
time, from Dr. Grech down to 
Harry Burgefs ; and performers on 
the organ t6o : for, after being 
long an inhabitant of this country, 
be ufed to (a)*! tt When I came 


hither (irft, I found, among the 
~ Englifh, many good players,' and 
no compofers ; but now they arc all 
compolers, and no players 

44 When Pope found that his 
friends, lord hurlington and Dr. 
Arbuthnot, thought fo highly of 
Handel, he not only lafhed his ene- 
mies in the Dunciad, but wifhed to 
have his Eurydice fet to muiic by 
him. Mr. Belchier, a common 
friend, undertook to negociate the 
bufinefs : but Handel, having heard 
that Pope had made his ode more 
lyrical, that is, fitter for muiic, by 
.dividing it into airs and recitative* , 
for Dr. Green, who had already fee 
it; and whom, as a partizan for 
Bononcini, and confederate with his 
enemies, he had long difliked, fays, 
44 It is dc very ding vat my pel- 
lows-plower has fet already tor cin 
tocktor’s tecree at Cambridge.” 

44 When Gluck came iirll into 
England, in 1745, he was neither 
fo great a compoler, nor fo high in 
reputation, as he afterwards mount- l 
ed ; and I remember when Mrs. 
Cibber, in my hearing, aiked Han- 
del what fort of a compoler he was ; 
his anfwcr, prefaced by an oath— 
wai, 44 he knows no more of con- 
trapunto, as mein cook. Waltz.” 

44 But though he was fo rough 
in his language, and in the habit 
of fwearing, a vice then much 
more in fafhion than at prefenF, ho 
was truly pious, during the laft 
years of his life, and conftantly at- 
tended public prayers, twice a day, 
winter and fummer, both in Lon- 
don and Tunbridge, 

44 At the coronation of his late 
majefty, George the Second, in 
1727, Handel had words feat to 
him, by the biftiops, for the an- 
thems ; at which he murmured, and 
took offence, as he thought it im- 
plied his ignorance of the Holy 
Scriptures : 44 I have r$ad my Bv 
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ble very well, and (hall chufe for 
myfelf.” And, indeed, his felec- 
tion of the words, 44 My heart is 
inditing of a good matter,’ * was 
very judicious, and infpired him 
with fome of the fined thoughts 
that are to be found in all his 
works. This anthem was fung at 
the .coronation, while the peers 
were doing homage. 

44 He knew the value of time too 
well to fpend it in frivolous pur- 
fuits, or with futile companions,, 
however high in rank. Fond of 
hi* art, and diligent in its cultiva- 
tion, and the exercife of it, as a 
profeflion, he fpent fo fiuuious and 
fedentary a life, as feldom allowed 
him to mix in fociety, or partake 
, of public amufements. indeed, 
after my firft arrival in London, 
1744, he feldom was abfent from 
the benefit for Decayed Mulicians 
and their Families; and I have 
fometimes feen him at the play- 
houfes, the opera, and St. Martin’s 
church, when the late Mr. Kchvay 
played the organ. But thole who 
were more intimately acquainted 
with him than my fclf, fay, that in his 
• latter years, except when he went 
to pay his duty to the royal family 
at St. James’s, or Leiceder-houl'e, 
he feldom vilited the great, or was 
vilible, but at church, and the per- 
formance of his own oratorios.- 

44 Befides feeing Handel, myfelf, 
at his own houfe, in Brook-tlreet, 
and at Carlton-houfc, where he had 
rehearfais of his oratorios, by meet- 
ing him at Mrs. Cibber’s, and, at 
Frafi’s, who was then my fcholar, 
I acquired confiderable knowledge 
of his private chnra&er, and turn 
for humour. He was very fond of 
Mrs. Cibber, who'e voice and man-r 
pers had foftened his feverity for 
her want of mulical knowledge. At 
ficr houfe, of a Sunday evening, he 
^ifed to picet Quin, who, in fyife 


of native roughnefs, was very fond 
of mulic. \etthe firft time Mrs. 
Cibber prevailed on Handel to frt 
dowh to the harpfichord, while he 
was prelcnt, on which occafion I 
remember the great mutician play- 
ed the overture in Siroe, and de- 
lighted us all with the marvellous 
neatnefs with which he played the 
jh’, at the end of it : Quin, after 
Handel was gone, being alked by 
Mrs. Cibber, whether he did not 
think Mr. H.mdel had a charming 
hand } replied, 44 a hand, madam ! 
you mifiake, it’s a foot.” — Poh ! 
poh ! fays file, has he not a fine fin- 
ger r” 44 Toes, by G — , madam !*• 
lndc ed, his hand was then fo fat, that 
the knuckles, which ufually appear 
convex, were like thofe of a child, 
dinted or dimpled in, fo as to be 
rendered concave ; however, his 
touch was fo iinooth, and the tone 
of the inftrumcnr fo much cherifh- 
ed, that his fingers feemed to grow 
to the keys. They were fo curved 
and compaft, when he played, tr.at 
no motion, and fcarcely the fingers 
themfclves, could be difeovered. 

44 At Frafi’s, I remember, in the 
year 174.8, he brought, in his 
pocket, the duet of Judas Maccha- 
bxus, 44 From thefe dread feenes, * 
in which file had not fung when 
that oratorio was firfi performed, in 
1746. ‘At the time he fat down to 
the harpfichord, to give her and 
me the time of it, while he fung 
her part, I hummed, at fight, the 
fecond, over his fhouldcr ; in which 
he encouraged me, by defiring that 
I would fing out — but, unfortu- 
nately, fomething went wrong, and 
Handel, with his ufual impetuoiity, 
grew violent : a circumftance very- 
terrific to a young mufician. At 
length, however, recovering from 
my fright, I ventured to fay, that 
I fancied there was a miftake in the 
Writing $ which, upon examining, 
Handel 
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Handel discovered to be the cafe : 
and then, inftantly, with the great- 
eft good humour and humility, (aid, 
44 1 pec your barton— I am a very 
odd tog maiftiter Schmitt is to 
pl&me.” 

44 When Frafi told him, that flie 
fhould ftudy hard, and was going 
to learn thorough-bafe, in order to 
accompany herfelf: Handel, who 
well knew how little this pleating 
linger was addicted to application 
and diligence, fays, 44 Oh — vaat 
may we not expeti!” 

c< Handel wore an enormous 
white wig, and, when things went 
well at the oratorio, it had a certain 
nod, or vibration, which manifeftcd 
his pleafure and fatisfaction. With- 
out ir, nice abler vers were certain 
that he was out of humour. 

44 At the clofe of an air, the 
voiee with which he ufed* to cry out 
44 Chorus !” was extremely formi- 
dable indeed ; and, at ^he rchcarials 
of his oratorios, at Carleton-houfe, 
if the prince and princefs of Wales 
were not exact in coming into the 
mulic-room, he ufed to be very vio- 
lent ; yet, fuch was the reverence 
with which his royal highnefs treat- 
ed him, that admitting Handel to 
have had caufe of complaint, he has 
been heard to fay, 44 Indeed, it is 
cruel to have kept thefe poor peo- 
ple (meaning the performers), fo 
long from their fcholars, and other 
concerns.” But if the matos of 
honour, or any other female at- 
tendants, talked during the per- 
formance, I fear that our modern 
Timotheus, not only fwore, but 
calted names ; yet, at luch times, 
the princefs of Wales, with her ac- 
cuftomed mildnefs and benignity, 
ufed to lay, 44 Hufti ! hufh 1 Hanr 
del’s in a paihon.” 

44 Handel was in the habit of 
talking to himfelf, fo loud, that it 
Wfis eafy for pevfons not very near 


OF HANDEL. 

him, to hear the fubjeft of his foli- 
loquies. He had, by much perfua- 
fion, received under his roof and 
prote&ion, a boy, who had been 
reprefented, not only as having an 
uncommon difpofition for mu lie, but 
for fobriety and diligence : this boy, 
however, turned out iD, and ran 
away, no one, for a confidcrabie 
time, knew whither. During this 
period, Handel walk ingin the Park, 
as he thought alone,, was heard to 
commune with himfelf in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 44 Der teifel ! dt 
fater was defheeved ; — de mutter 
was defheeved ; — but I was not de* 
fheeved ; — he is ein t— d (hcauntrd 
— and coot for nutting.” 

44 Handel’s general look was 
fomewhat heavy and four ; but when 
he did fmile, it was his,lire the fun, 
burfting out of a black cloud. Thera 
was a hidden flafh of intelligence, 
wit, and good humour, beaming in 
his countenance, which I hardly 
ever faw in any other. 

44 It has been faid of him, that^ 
out of his profeffion, he was igno- 
rant and dull ; but though I do not 
admit the fa&, yet, if the charge 
Were as true as it is fevere, it muft 
be allowed, in extenuation, that to 
poflcfs a difficult art in the perfect 
manner he did, and to be poiTefTed 
by it, feems a natural confluence ; 
and all that the public had a right 
to expeft, as he pretended to no- 
thing more. Accoraplifhments can 
only amufe our private friends, and 
ourfelvc3, in lcifure hours ; but fo 
occupied and abforbed was Handel, 
by the ftudy and exercife of his 
rofeffion, that he had little time to 
eftow, either on private amufe- 
ments, or the cultivation of friend-, 
ftiip. Indeed, the credit and reve- 
rence arifing from thefe, had Han- 
del pofTelfcd them, would have been 
tranfient, and confined to his own 
age and acquaintance ; whereas the 
< fame 
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fame acquired by filent and clofe 
application to his profelBonal buii- 
ncls, 

Nee Jovit ira, nec ipnes, 

Kcc potcrit ferrum, nec edax abolerc ve- 
tuftas. 

And it is probable, that bis name, 
like that of many of his brethren, 
will long furvivc his works. The 
mod learned man can give us no 
Information concerning either the 
private life or compofitions of Or- 
pheus, Amphion, Linus, Olympus, 
Terpander,orTimotheus; yet every 
fchool-boy can tell us, that they 
were great muficians, the delight of 
their fevcral ages, and, many years 
after, of poftcrity. 

44 Though totally free from the 
fordid vices of meannefs and ava- 
rice, and poireflcd of their oppolite 
Tjrtues, charity and generality, in 
f})ite of temporary adverfity, pow- 
erful enemies, and frequent mala- 
dies of body, which- fometime6 ex- 
tended to intellect, Handel died 
worth upwards of twenty thoufand 
pounds ; which, except one thou* 


fand to the fund for decayed mufi- 
cians and their families, he chiefly 
bequeathed to his relations on the 
continent.! 

44 His funeral was not public, 
like that of Rameau, in France ; of 
Jomelti, in Italy ; or of our Dry- 
den, and Garrick, in England : 
yet, when he was buried in Weft- 
minller- Abbey, April the 20th, 1759, 
the dean, Dr. Pearce, bilhop of 
Rochefter, aflifted by the choir, per- 
formed the funeral folemnity. More 
general and national tcltimonies of 
regard were left to the prefent pe- 
riod, when all enmities, jealoufies, 
and operations of envy were fub- 
ftded f and time, examination, and 
reflexion, had given new charms 
and importance to his works. And 
this plealing talk has been perform- 
ed in a way fo ample, magnificent, 
and honourable, that it will be dif- 
ficult to find, cither in an ancient 
or modem hiftory, a more liberal 
and fplendid example of gratitude 
tOja decealed artiit, in any other 
country,” 
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MANNERS of NATIONS. 


MANNERS of the PEOPLE of GREAT BRITAIN, from tho 
Acceflion of HENRY IV. A. D. > 399 > t0 the Acceflion of 
HENRY VII. A. D. 145$, 

[From the Fifth Volume of Dr. Henry’s HIttory of Great Britain.] 


H E bravery and martial 
£ ardour of both the Britifli 
nations never appeared more con- 
fpicuous than in the prefent period, 
particularly in the reign of Henry 
V. The Englifli under that heroic 

{ >rince feemeato be invincible ; and 
ought with fo much courage and 
4'uccefs, that towards the end of his 
reign, they had a very probable 
profpeft or making a complete con* 
queit of the great and populous 
kingdom of Franco. The Scots 
were much admired for the fleady 
intrepidity with vyhich they defend- 
ed themlelves, and the lbafonable 
and fuccefsful fiiccours theyfent to 
their ancient allies in their greatett 
diftrefs, when they were on the 
brink of ruin, and forfaken by all 
fhe world. 

44 But national as well as pcrfonal 
courage is fubjeet to fudefen and 
furpriling changes, which are fome- 
times produced by very trifling 
caufes. There is not a more re* 
markable example of this in hillory, 
than that extraordinary revolution 
in the fpirits of the French and 
Englifli armies, at the fiege of Or- 
leans, A. D. ^428, which hath 
been already mentioned. Before 
that period, the Englifli fought like 
lions, and the French fled before 
them like flieep. But as foon as the 
Maid of Orleans, a poor obfeure 
fcj vant-girl, about feveptc^n year* 


of age, appeared on the feene of 
aefion, the fortune of the war, and 
the fpirits of the contending na- 
tions, were entirely changed. The 
Frendh became bold and daring, 
the Englifli dattardly and defpond- 
ing. The terror of that dreaded 
heroine was not confined to the 
Englifli army in France, but feized 
the great body of the people at 
home, and made many who had 
enlifted in the fervice, defert, and 
hide theinfelves in holes and cor- 
ners. This appears from the pro- 
clamations iflfued in England, com- 
manding the flieriffs of London, 
and of feverai counties, to appre* 
hend thofe who had deferted and 
concealed themlelves for fear of t 
Maid . As it is imprudent to difeo* 
ver any diflruft of national courage 
when war is neceflary, it is no lefs 
imprudent 10 plunge a nation into a 
war, from too great a reliance qn a 
quality that may fail when it is lealt 
expected. 

44 The hofpitality of our ancef* 
tors, particularly of the great and 
opulent barons, hath been much 
admirod, and coniidercd as a certain 
proof of the noblenefs and genero- 
fity of their fpirits. The fa<ft is 
well attefted. The cattles of the 
powerful barons were capacious pa- 
laces, daily crowded with their nu- 
merous retainers, who were always 
yyelvome to their plentiful tables. 
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They fca d their privy counsellors, giving and receiving liveries* But 
their treafurers, marfhals, conita- thefe laws produced little effed in 
Wet, flewards, fccrctarics, chap- this period. 

tains, heralds, purfuivants, pages, “ Hofpirality was not confined 
henfhracn or guard?, trumpeters, to the great and opulent, but was 
minilrcls, and, in a word, all the prac tiled rather more than it is at 
officers of a royal cou it. The cti- prefent by perfens in the middle 
queue of their families was an ex* and lower ranks of life. But this 
act copy of that of the royal houle- was owing to neccffity, arifing from 
hold ; and fomc of them lived in a the Scarcity cl inns, which obliged 
degree of pomp and fplcndour lit- travellers and Grangers t<; apply to 
tie inferior to that ot the greateft private perfons for lodging *nd en- 
kings. Richard Nevile, carl of tertainment ; and thole who receiv- 
Wanvick, we arc told, “ was ever ed them holpitably acquired a right 
had in great favour ot the commons to a fimilar reception. This was 
of the land, bccaufc of the exceed- evidently the cafe in Scotland in 
ing houlchold which he daily kept the firft part of this period. James 1. 
in all countries w here -ever he 16- A. D. 1424, procured the follow - 
journed or lay ; and when he came ing ad of parliament. u It is or- 
to London, he held l’uch an houfc, danit, Tha^ in all burrow tow mis, 
that fix oxen were eaten at a break* and throuchfairis quhair commum 
fail; and every tavern was full of palLgts ar, that thair be ordanit 
bis meat.” The carls of Douglas Hollillaries and reft ttis, havand Ha- 
iti Scotland, before the fall of that bles and chalmers ; and that men 
great family, rivalled, or rather ex- find with thamc bread and still, and 
ceedcd their fovereigns, in pomp all uther fude, alfwtil for horfe as 
and profufe hofpitality. But to men, for relonahle price.” But 
this manner of living, it is highly travellers had been fo long accuf- 
probable, the fe great chiettai ns were tomed to lodge in private houfcs, 
prompted, by a delire of increafing that thefe public inns were quite 
the number and attachment of their neglcded ; and thofe who kept them 
retainers, on which, in thofe tur- prefented a petition to parliament, 
bulent times, their dignity, and e- complaining, ct That the liegistra- 
ven their 1‘afety, depended, as much velland in the reaime, quhen they 
as to the innate generolity of their cum to burrow is and throuchfairis, 
tempers. Thefe retainers did not herbreis ihame not in Hollillaries, 
copllantly refide in the families of hot with thair acquaintance and 
.their lords; but they wore their li- freindis.” This produced an ad 
verics and badges, frequently feafl- prohibiting t avellcrs to l*xlgc in 
ed in their halls, lwelled their reti- private houfcs where there were 
nues on all great folemnitics, at- hollalries, under the penalty of 40s. 
tended them in their joumies, and and fubjeding thole who lodged 
followed them into the field of bat- them to the fame penalty, 
tie. Some powerful chieftains had u The people of Britain were not 
fo great a number of thefe retainers chargeable with the contempt, or 
ponftantly at their command/ that even negled of the ceremonies of 
they fet the laws at defiance, were religion in this period. On the 
formidable to their fovereigns, and contrary, niany of them fpeut much 
terrible to their fellow-tub jeds ; of their time and money in per* 
gnd fevcral tows weic made againfl forming thoi'c ceremonies. To fay 

nothing 
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nothirtg of the almoft conftant fer- 
vice in cathedral and conventual 
churches, all the great barons had 
chapels in thfir cattles, which very 
much refembred cathedrals, in the 
cumber of their clergy and cho- 
rifters ; the richncfs of their furni- 
ture and images ; and the pomp and 
regularity with which the fervice 
of the church was daily performed. 
The earl of Northumberland, for 
example, had conftantly in his fa- 
mily a dean of his chapel, who was 
a dodor of divinity, a fubdean, and 
nine other prietts ; eleven linging 
men, and fix linging boys ; irt nll r 
twenty-e ght ; who daily perform- 
ed divine fervicc in his chapel, at 
Matins, Lady mnfs, Bigh-mafs, 
Even-long, and Complync. The 
tour fir if finging men aded as or- 
ganitts, weekly, by turns. This 
was a very fplendid and expensive 
. e flab lifh men t, confining of greater 
numbers than are now to be found 
in fevcral cathedrals. 

44 But unhappily the religion of 
•ur ancefiors in ttmfe times wa$ fo 
ttrongly tinctured with gtofs irra- 
tional lupurfritton, that it had little 
tendency to enlighten their minds, 
regulate their pallions, or reform 
their lives. Their creed contained 
fame articles, that their very fenfes, 
if they durtt have ufed them, might 
have convinced them could not be 
true ; and others that were equally 
contrary to reafon and revelation. 
The ceremonies of their worrtiip 
were mere mechanical operations, 
in which their minds had little or 
no concern ; and they were taught 
to place their hopes of the divine 
favour on fuch fallacious grounds, 
a* the pardons of a venial pr>efl, 
Hthe patronage of a faint, pilgri- 
mages, fallings, flagellations, and 
the like. But the moll odious fea- 
ture of the religion of tbofe times 
was its horrid cruelty and intole- 


rance, which prompted them to* 
burn their fellow Chrittians to afhes, 
becaufe they dared to think for 
themfelves, and to worihip God m 
a manner which they believed to be* 
more acceptable than the eflabliih- 
ed forms. 

44 It is on* evidence, amongft 
many others, that their religion had 
little influence on their morals, that 
petjury prevailed to a degree that is 
hardly credible ; and the obliga- 
tions of the moll folemn oaths were 
almoft totally difregarded by per- 
fons of all ranks. Of this the 
reader mull have obferved many 
examples in the preceding hiflorv, 
particularly in the conduct of Ed- 
ward IV. and Richaid III. All 
the lords, fpiritual and temporal, in 
the famous parliament at Shrews- 
bury, A. D. 1 398, called the Great 
Parliament, took a folemn oath on 
the crofs of Canterbury, never to 
fuller any of the ads of that parli- 
ament to be changed ; and yet thefe 
fame lords, in lefs than two years 
after, repealed all thefe ads. - Va- 
rious ceremonies were invented to 
give additional foiemnity to oaths, 
and fecure their observation. Phi- 
lip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
A. D. 1453, in the middle of a 
great feaft, and in the prefence of 
his whole court, had a roafled phea- 
fant brqughr to his table, with great 
pomp, and fwore over it a mod tre- 
mendous oath, that he would m trch 
an army againtt the Great Turk; 
and all the lords and knights of his 
court fwore in the fame manner 
that they would march with him ; 
but none of them performed their 
oath?. It is no wonder that the 
common people were fo profligate' 
in this refped, that not a few of 
them, tfe are told, lived by fwcar- 
ing for hire in courts of juflice. 

44 The Englilh were remarkable 
in this pc Ld, auung the nations 
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of Europe, for the abfurd and im- 
pious pract cc of prophane fwxaring 
to converfation. The count of 
Luxemburg, accompanied by the 
carls of Warwick and Stafford, vi- 
fited the Maid of Orleans in her 
pril’on at Rouen, where fhe was 
chained to the floor, and loaded with 
irons. The count, who had fold 
her to the Englifh, pretended that 
he had come to treat with her about 
her ranfom. Viewing him with jufl 
relent ment and difdain, Ihe cried, 
44 Begone! You hare neither the 
inclination nor the power to ran- 
fom me.” Then turning her eyes 
towards the two earl i y (he Lid, 41 1 
know that you Englifh are deter- 
mined to put me to death ; and ima- 
gine, that, after I am dead, you 
will conquer France. But though 
there were an hundred thoufaud 
more God-dam-mees in France than 
there are, they will never conquer 
that kingdom.” So early had the 
Engiifli got this odiods nickname, 
by their too frequent ufe of that 
horrid imprecation. A contempo- 
rary hillorian, who had frequently 
convcrfed with Henry VI. men- 
tions it as a very remarkable and 
extraordinary peculiarity in the 
character of that prince, that he 
did not fwear in common converfa- 
tion, but reproved his miniflers and 
oflicers of date when he heard them 
{wearing. 

44 An cxccflive irrational credu- 
lity ffill continued to reign in all 
the nations of Europe, and feems 
to have prevailed rather more in 
Britain than in fome other coun- 
tries, Of this m.any proofs might 
be produced. There was not a man 
then in England who entertained 
the lead doubt of the reality of for- 
cery, necromancy, and other dia- 
bolical arts. Let any one per ufe 
the wo’ks of Thomas Walflngham, 
our hell hiftoi ian in this period, and 


he win meet with many ridiculous 
miracles, related with the greatefl 
gravity, as the mod unqueftionablc 
fads. The Engiifli jppre remark- 
able for one fpecies dreredulity pe- 
culiar to themfelres, viz. a firm 
belief in the predictions of certain 
pretended prophets, particularly of 
the famous Merlin. Philip de Co- 
niines, in his relation of what palled 
at the interview between Edward 
IV. and Lewis XI. on the bridge 
of Picquiny (at which he was pre- 
fent), acquaints us, that aftep the 
two kings had falured one another, 
and converted a little together, the 
bifhop of Ely, chancellor of Eng- 
land, began a harangue to the two 
monarchs, by telling them, that 
the Englifh had a prophecy, that a 
great peace would be concluded be- 
tween France and England at Pic- 
quiny ; for the Engiifli (fays Co- 
mines) arc great believers in fuch 
prophecies, and have one of them 
ready to produce on ever}' occafion. 

44 The Englifh frequently defeat- 
ed the French in the field in this pe- 
riod, hut were generally defeated by 
them in the cabinet. Philip de Co- 
mines, who was an excellent judge 
of mankind, and feems to have flu- 
died the national chara&er of the 
Englifh with great care, acknow- 
ledges that they were but blunder- 
ing negotiators, and by no means a 
match for the French. They were 
eafily impofed upon, he fays, by 
diflimulation, apt to fall into a paf- 
lion, and to become impatient when 
they were contradi&ed ; and, in a 
word, that they were flbt fo fubtile, 
mfinuating, and patient, as their ad- 
verlaries, who took advantage of all 
their foibles. The Englifh certain- 
ly committed a moil grievous error, 
in withdrawing, in a pailkm, from 
the great congre s at Arras, A. D. 
143 q. No prince was ever more 
fh^mefully deceived by another than 
Edward 
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Edward IV. by' that artful and 
faith lels monarch, Lewis XI. 

“ A fierce, and even cruel fpirit, 
too much prevailed in both the Bri- 
tilli nations in this period, and form- 
ed a difagreeable feature in their na- 
tional characters. This was owing 
to the violent contefts, and ahnoft 
conftant wars in which they were 
engaged ; which hardened their 
hearts, inflamed their pallions, and> 
made them familiar with blood and 
Daughter. The reader muft have 
met with fo many proofs of this 
fierce and cruel fpirit, in peruling 
the firlb chapter of this book, that 
it is u6 unnecefliiry as it would be 
unpleafant, to multiply examples of 
it in this place. It is fufheient to 
obierve in general, that the Wars 
and battles of this period were un- 
commonly fierce and fanguinary ; 
that prifoners of diftinCtion were ge- 
nerally put to death on the field, in 
cold blood ; that afihfiinations and 
murders were very freauent, ‘ per- 
petrated on perfons of tne greateft 
eminence, by the hands ot kings, 
nobles, and near relations. The 
ferocity of thofe unhappy times was 
fo great, that it infected the fair and 
gentle fex, and made many ladies 
and gentlewomen take up arms, and 
follow the trade of war. 44 At this 
liege (of Sens, A. D. 1420) alfolyn 
many worthy ladyes and gcntil wo- 
men, both French and Englith ; of 
the whiche many of hem begonne 
the faitz of armes long time agoon, 
but of lyying at feges now they be- 
gynne firfl.” But the women of 
Wales, on one occafion, arc faid to 
have been guilty of deeds ib horrid 
and indelicate, that they arc hardly 
credible ; and are therefore related 
in the words of the original author. 

44 ho tempore (A. D. 1402) 
Howenus Glevndor aflfuetis inten- 
dens irruptiombus, penc totam roi- 
litiam Herefordenlis provincia: pro- 


vocavit ad arma, cui ducatum prae- 
buit Edmundus de Mortuomari. 
Sed cumperventum fuiflet adaftum 
Martium, proditione mediante, et 
Edmundus captus et caeteri vi<5ti 
funt, occifis de noftratibus amplitis 
c-uam mille viris. Quorum genita- 
lia mulieres Wallenlium poft con- 
flictum abfeiderunt, et membrum 
pudendum in ore cujuflibet inte- 
rempti pofuerunt, telbiculofque a 
mento dependere fecerunt, nalofque 
praecifos in oculis eorundem preflc- 
runt, et fepulturam mortuis cadave- 
ribus prohibuerunt.” T. Walfing- 
P- 557 - 

44 When we coniider the Date of 
the country, the condition and cha- 
racter of many of its inhabitants, 
we will not be furprifed to hear that 
England was much infefted with rob- 
bers in this period. Sir JohtcTor- 
tefeue, chief juibice of the king’s 
bench in the reign of Henry VI. 
acknowledges that robbery was 
much more frequent in England 
than in France or Scotland ; and, 
which is remarkable in one of his 
prolellion, he boaibs of this as a proof 
of the fuperior courage of the Eng- 
lifli. 44 It hath ben otren feen in 
England, that three or four thefes 
hath fett upon feven or eight true 
men, and robvd them al. But it 
hath not ben lcen in Fraunce, that 
feven or eight thefes have ben hardy 
to robbe three or four true men- 
Wherfor it is right feid thatnoFrench- 
mcn be hangyd for robberye, for 
that they have no hertys to do 1b 
terrible an aCte. There be therfor 
mo men hangyd in England, in a 
yere, for robberye and manilaugh- 
ter, than there be hangyd in. Frauncc, 
for fuch caufe of crime, in feven 
vers. There is no man hangyd in 
Scotland in feven yers together for 
robberye ; and yet thay be often 
tymes hangyd for larceny and ftcl* 
yng of goods in the abfence of tho 

owner 
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owner thetof : but their harts (erve 
them not to take a manny’a roods, 
while he is preff nt, and will defend 
it ; which maner of takyng is called 
robbefye. But the Englilh men be 
of another corage : for if he be poer, 
and fee another man havyng richeffe, 
which may be takyn from him by 
might, he wol nor fpare to do fo.” 
Whatever becomes of the reafoning 
of the chief juftice, his authority is 
fbfficient to eftablifli this fa&, that 
robbery prevailed much more in 
England than in France or Scotland, 
in his time. 

il The manners of the clergy in 
the preceding period, which have 
been fo fully deferibed in the fourth 
volume of this work, werj fo fimi- 
l^r to thofc of the times we are now 
delineating, that, to prevent unne- 
ccflary repetitions, the reader may 
be referred to that defeription. For 
though Dr. Wicklifle and his fol- 
lowers declaimed with as much ve- 
hemence again# the pride, ambi- 
tion, avarice, cruelty, luxury, and 
other vices of the clergy, as again# 
their erroneous doftnnes, and fu- 
perflitious ceremonies, they de- 
claimed in vain. The clergy were 
at lea# as much attached to their 
riches, their honours, and their 
pleaiure?, as to their fpcculative opi- 
nions ; and as unwilling to abandon 
their vices as to renounce their er- 
rors. In a word, the generality of 
the Britifh clergy in this period were 
neither more learned, nor more vir- 
tuous, than their immediate prede- 
cefTors ; and feem to have differed 
from them in nothing but in the fu- 


very friendly to the virtue of their 
inhabitants, efpccially of the young 
and opulent. Hone# Mr. Gaxton 
obferved concerning the youth of 
London in his time, that when they 
were very young, they were ex- 
ceedingly amiable and promiffng ; 
but that when they arrived at riper 
years, many of them difkppointed 
the hopes of their friends, and dif- 
fipated the wealth that had been left 
them by their parents'. 44 1 fee that 
the children that ben borne within 
the fayd cyte (London) encreafe and 
prouffyte not like their faders and 
olders ; but for moofte parte, after 
that they ben comeyn to their per- 
fight yeres of difcrecion, and rype- 
noe of age, how well that theyre 
faders have left to them grete quan- 
ritie of goodes, yet foarcely amonge 
ten two thrive. O bleffed Lord! 
whan I remembre thys, I am al a- 
basihed : I cannot juge the caufe ; 
but fayrer, ne wyfer, ne bet be- 
fooken children in theyre youthe 
ben no wher than ther ben in Lon- 
don ; but at thyr ful rypying, there 
is no camel, ne good com fbunden, 
but chaff for the moo# part.” 

44 It would be improper to purfue 
this unpleafant fubjeft any farther. 
If our anccftors in this period were 
free from certain vices and follies 
which are too prevalent among their 
pofterity in the prefent age, the^ 
were guilty of others, fome of them 
of a very odious nature, which do 
not now prevail. Let us not then 
imagine, from an ill-founded vene- 
ration for antiquity, that the former 
times were better than thefe. In 


E rior cruelty with which they per- 
uted the unhappy Lollards. 

44 Great cities in general are hot 


fcveral refpe&s they were certainly 
much worfe, as well as more un- 
happy.” 


ACCOUNT 
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ACCOUNT of die HOTTENTOTS. 

fFrom the Firft Volume of Dr. Sparkman’s Voyage to the Cape of 

Good Hope.] 


u \X 71 TH regard to their per- 
VV Tons, they are as tall as 
moft Europeans; and as for their 
being in general more (lender, this 
proceeds from their being more 
Hinted and curtailed in their food, 
and likewife from their not ufing 
themfelves to hard labour. But 
that they have fmall hands and feet 
compared with the other parts of 
their bodies, has been remarked by 
no one before, and may, perhaps, 
be looked upon as a charge riftic 
mark of this nation. 

“ The root of the nofe is moftly 
▼ery low, by which means the di- 
ftance of the eyes from each other 
is greater than in Europeans. In 
like manner, the tip of the nofe is 
pretty flat. The iris is fcarccly 
ever of a light colour, but has ge- 
nerally a dark brown call, fome- 
times approaching to black. 

“ Their (kin is of a yellowifli 
brown hue, which fomething re- 
fembles that of an European who 
has the jaundice in a high degree : 
at the fame time, however, this co- 
lour is not the leaft obfervable in 
the whites of the eyes. One does 
not find fuch thick lips among the 
Hottentots as among their neigh- 
bours the Negroes, the Caffres, and 
the Mozambique*. In fine, their 
mouths are of a middling fize, and 
almoil always fumiflied with a fet 
of the fineft teeth that can be feen : 
and taken together with the reft of 
their features, as well as their (hape, 

* carriage, and every motion ; in 
ihort, their tout enfemble indicates 
health and delight, or at leaft an air 
of fans fouci. This carelefs mien, 
however, difcovers gtarks at the 
i7«s. 


lame time both <Jf alacrity and refo* 
lution ; qualities which the Hot- 
tentots, in fail, can (how upon oc- 
cafion. 

“ The head would appear to be 
covered with a black, though not 
very clofe, frizzled kind of wool, if 
the natural harihnefs of it did not 
(how, that it was hair, if poflible, 
more woolly than that of the Ne- 
groes. If in other refpcdh there 
fliould, by great chance, be obferv- 
ed any traces of a beard, or of hair 
in any other parts of the body,fuch 
as are feen on the Europeans, they 
are, however, very trifling, and ge- 
nerally of the fame kind as that on 
the head. 

“ Notwithftanding the refpett I 
bear to the more delicate part of my 
readers, the notoriety of the fa& 
prevents me from palling over in 
this place thofe parts of the body, 
which our more (crapulous, but 
lefs natural manners forbid me to 
deferibe any other ways than by the 
means of circumlocution, Latin 
terms, or other uncouth, and to 
moft readers, unintelligible denomi- 
nations and expedients. But thofe 
who affedt this kind of relerve muft 
pardon me, if I cannot wrap up 
matters with the nicety their mo- 
defty requires ; as my duty obliges 
me to (how how much the world 
has been milled, and the Hottentot 
nation been mifreprefented ; inaf- 
much as the Hottentot women have 
been deferibed, and believed to be, 
in refpeft to their fexual parts, 
monfters by nature ; and that the 
men were made fuch by a barbarous 
cuftom. It has been thought, for 
example, that thefe latter were, at 
D the 
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the age of ten years, by a kind of 
call ration, deprived of one of thofe 
organs, which nature gives to every 
male, as being ablblutcly nccelfary 
for the propagation of his fpecies ; 
and that the former, or the women, 
have before- their privy parts a na- 
tural veil or covering, a circum- 
flance unheard of in the females of 
any other part of the globe. 

“ Deferring to a farther opporr 
t unity the arguments which arc de- 
finable from the abfurdity of the 
thing itfelf, and the little depend- 
ence to be had on the teftimony of 
the rclatcr, I (hall only in this place 
prefent the re;idcr with what I am 
in a condition to relate with abfo- 
iutc certainty, being the refult of 
the enquiries, w hich out of a due 
regard to truth, and in refpedl to 
the importance of the fubjeef, I 
thought myfelf obliged to make. 

The men are at prefent by no 
means monorchkles, though, per- 
haps, the time has been when they 
were fo : fome other time, however, 

I fliall make a ftricter enquiry into 
the matter, and thus give my read- 
ers an opportunity of judging for 
fhcmfelves. 

44 The women have no parts un- 
common to the reft of their fex j 
but the clitoris and nymphar, parti- 
cularly of thofe who are paft their 
youth, are in general pretty much 
elongated ; a peculiarity which un- 
doubtedly has got footing in this 
nation, in conkqucnce of the re- 
' laxa ion neceftarily produced by the 
n ethod they have of bel'mearing 
their bodies, their ilothfulnels, and 
the warmth of the climate. 

44 In order to finifti the picture I 
have here given of the Hottentots, 
the next thing I have to defciibe is 
their drcJs, and method of printing 
themleives. This latter (if paint- 
ing it ro. y be called ) con lifts m be- 
imeanng their bodies all over moft 


copioufly with fat, in which there 
is mixed up a little foot. This is 
never wiped off : on the contrary', 

I never faw' them ufe any thing to 
clean their (kins, excepting that 
when, in greafing the wheels of 
their waggons, their hands were be* 
fmeared with tar and pitch, they * 
ufed to get it off very eafily with 
cow-dun^, at the fame time rub- 
bing their arms into the bargain up 
to the fhouldcrs with this cofinetic : 
fo that a9 the duft and other filth, 
together with their footy ointment 
and the fweat of their bodies, inuft 
neceffarily, notwithftanding it it 
continually wearing off, in fome 
meafure adhere to the lkin : it con* 
tributes not a little to ctmeeal the 
natural hue of the latter, and at the 
fame time to change it from a bright 
umber-brown to a brownilh-yellow 
colour obfeured with filth and na£> 
tinefs. 

44 What has enabled me to deter- 
mine the natural complexion of the 
Hottentots to be of an umber-yellow 
colour, was merely the fcrupulous 
nicety of fome few farmers wives, 
who made one or two of their Hot- 
tentot girls fcower their (kins, that 
they might net be too filthy to look 
after their children, or to do any 
other bulinefs that required clcan- 
linefs. 

44 It is aflerted by many of the 
colonifts, that by this fcowering 
and wafhing the Hottentots look# 
are not at all improved. They 
feem to think, that their natural 
yellow-brown hue was to the fill) 
as difagrccable as that which is pith 
duced by their befmearing them- 
fclves ; and that a be fmeared Hot* 
tentos looks lefs naked, as it were, 
and more complete, than one in hie 
natural ftate ; and that the lkin of $ 
Hottentot ungreafed feems to exhi- 
bit fome defeat in drefs, like (hoes 
that want blacking, &c. Whether 
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this fancy is moil founded in cuftorn 
or in the nature of things, 1 {hail 
leave to others to determine. 

44 Be (ides the pleafure the Hot- 
tentots erfjoy in befmearing their 
bodies from head to foot, they like- 
wife perfume them with a powder 
of herbs, with which they pow4er 
both their heads and bodies, rub- 
bing it in all over them when they 
befinear themfelves. The odour of 
it is at the fame time rank and aro- 
matic (narcotico feu papaverino 
fpirans) and feems to come ncareft 
to that of the poppy mixed with 
fpices. The plants ufed for this 
purpofe are various fpecics of the 
diouna, called by the Hottentots* 
bucku, and conhdcred by them as 
poflefling great virtues in curing 
dilorders. Some of thefe fpecies are 
very common round aboutthe Cape ; 
but one particular fort, which I am 
told grows, about GoudVriver, is 
faid to be fo valuable, that no more 
than a thimble full of it is given in 
exchange for a lamb. 

44 The Hottentots, with their 
flrins drafted up with greafe and foot, 
and bucku-powder, are by this 
means in a great meafure defended 
from the influence of the air, and 
may in a manner reckon themfelves 
full drafted. In other refpech, both 
.men and womcp are wont to appear 
quite undreffed ; indeed, I may fay, 
naked, except a trilling covering, 
with which they always conceal 
certain parts of their bodies. 

44 With the men this covering 
confifts of a bag or flap made of 
lkin, hanging quite open, the hol- 
low part of which feems defigned 
to receive that which with us mo- 
deftv requires to be concealed ; but 
as this piece of furniture is only 
fattened by a final 1 part of its upper 
end to a narrow belt in other re- 
fpeCts hanging quite loofe, it is but 
,a very imperfect concealment $ and' 


when the vyearer is walking or 0 - 
therwife in motion, it is none at all. 
They call this purfc by the Dutch 
name of jackall, the name of an 
animal of the fox kind in thatcoun- 
try, as it is almoft always prepared 
of the (kin of this creature, with 
the hairy tide turned outwards. 

44 As another covering, which 
decency requires, of the men, we 
ought perhaps to conlider the two 
leather (Imps, which generally hang 
from the bottom of the chine of the 
back down upon the thighs ; each 
of them being of the form of an 
ifofccles triangle, with their point 3 , 
or upper ends faftened on the belt 
juft mentioned, and with • their 
bafes,at fartheft three fingers broad, 
hanging carelelly down. Thefe 
ftraps have very little drafting be- 
flowed upon them, fo that they 
make fomewhat of a rattling as the 
Hottentot runs along ; and proba- 
bly by fanning him, ferve to pro- 
duce an agreeable coolnefs. The 
only and real intention, however, 
of this part of their drefs, is faid to 
be to clofe a certain orifice when 
they lit down. They are at that 
time, in like manner, brought for- 
wards, each on its particular fide, 
fo as to cover and clofe over the 
little flap above deferibed ; for, faid 
they to me, thefe parts fhould by 
no means be uncovered when one 
fits, efpecially at meals. Never* 
thelefs, I obferved them fometime* 
neglect this decent cuftorn. 

44 Among the Hottentots, as well 
as in all probability among the reft 
of mankind difperfed over the whole 
globe, we muft acknowledge the 
fair fex to be the rnoft modeft ; for 
the females of this nation cover ’ 
themfelves much more lbrupuloufly 
than the men. They lcldom con- 
tent themfelves with one covering, 
but almoll always have two, and 
very often three. Thefe are made 
D * of 
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of a prepared and well-gteafed fkin, 
and are fattened about their bodies 
with a thong, almott like the aprons 
of our ladies. The outermott is 
always the largett, meafuring from 
Ubout fix inches to a foot over. 
This is likewife generally the finett 
and mott fhowy, and frequently a- 
dorncd with glafs beads ftrung in 
different figures, in a manner that 
(hows, even among the unpoliihed 
Hottentots, the fuperior talents and 
tatte of the fair fex relative to drefs 
a^d ornament, as well as their 
powers of invention and difpofition 
to fet off their perfons to the beft 
advantage. 

44 The outermott apron, which 
is chiefly intended for {how and pa- 
rade, reaches about half way down 
the thighs, The middle one is a- 
bout a third, or one half lefs, and 
is faid by them to be nccettary by 
way of referve, and as an additional 
entrenchment of modetty, when 
their gala-garment is laid afide. 
The third, or innermott, which is 
fcarcely larger than one’s hand, is 
faid to be ufeful at certain periods, 
which are itiuch lefs troublefome to 
the fair fex here than in Europe. 
All thefe aprons, however, even to 
that which is decorated with beads, 
are not lefs befmeared and greafy 
than their bodies. 

44 So that it was probably fome 
of thefe aprons, particularly the in- 
nermoft, which nutted the reverend 
Jefuit Tackard, who, on his. return 
to Europe, firtt propagated thofe 
ftories concerning the natural veils 
or excrefcences of the Hottentot xo- 
men« Thefe females, moreover, 
are careful, as a matter of decency, 
to pull their aprons tight about 
them, fo as to reach under their 
ft at when they fit down. 

M In other refpeds, the garment 
worn by the Hottentots for cover- 
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ing their bodies is a (hcep-fkin, with 
the woolly fide turned inwards j 
this pelitte, or a cloak made of fomo 
(mailer for, is tied forwards over 
the breatt. When the weather is 
not cold, they let it hang loofe over 
their ihoulders in acarelcfe manner, 
when it reaches down to the calves 
of the legs, leaving the lower part 
of the breatt, ttomach, and fore 
art of the legs and thighs bare j 
ut in rainy and cold weather they 
wrap it round them ; fo that the 
fore part of the body likewife, is in 
fome meafure covered with it as far 
as below the knees. 

44 As one flieep-fkin alone is not 
fufficicnt for this purpofe, there is 
a piece fewed on at the top on each 
fide, (or to fpcak more properly), 
fattened on with a thong, finew, or 
catgut. In warmer weather they 
wear thij cloak fometimes with the 
hairy fide outwards, but in that cafe 
they oftener take it off entirely and 
carry it on their arms. In general, 
the Hottentots do not often burden 
thcmfelves with a great many 
changes of thefe cloaks or kroffee 
(as they call them in broken Dutch), 
but arc content with one, which 
ferves them at the fame rime for 
clothing and bedding ; and in this 
they lie on the bare ground, draw- 
ing themfelves up in a heaj> fo clofe, 
efpccially when the weather is cold, 
that this krofs (as they call it) orka- 
rofs, rs quite fufficient to cover them. 

* 4 The cloak, or karoft, which 
is ufed by the women for the fame 
purpofe, docs not differ from thofe 
ufed by the men in any other re- 
fpedt, than that the women have a 
long peak on their karofles, which 
they turn up, forming with it a 
hood or little pouch, with the hairy 
fide inwards. In this they carry 
their little children, to which their 
mothers tgpafis are now and then 
threw* 
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thrown over the (boulders, a prac- 
tice that likewife prevails with fome 
other nations. 

44 The men in general wear no 
peculiar covering on their heads. 
I (carcely remember to have feen a- 
bove two, that had a cap made of a 
greafed (kin, the fur of which had 
been taken off in the preparation. 
Thofe who live neared to the colo- 
nifts, fancy the European hats, wear- 
ing them (louched all round, or elfe 
with one fide turned up. 

44 The women in like manner 
frequently go bare-headed. When 
they cover their heads, it is with a 
cap in the form of a fiiort truncated 
cone. It is made without any Team, 
of the fegment of fome animal’s 
ftoinach, and is as black as foot 
mixed up with fat can make it. 
Thefc are frequently fo prepared, as 
to look as if they were maggy, and 
others again like velvet, and upon 
the whole make a tolerably hand- 
fome appearance. 

44 Over this cap they fometimes 
wear another ornament, confiding 
of an oval wreath, or, if the reader 
pleafes, a crown made of a buffa- 
loe’s hide, with the brown hair 
outwards. This is about the breadth 
of four fingers in height, and fur- 
rounds the head fo as to go a little 
way down upon the forehead, and 
the fame depth into the neck be- 
hind, without covering the upper 
part of the cap above deferibed. 
Both edges of this wreath, as well 
the lower one on which k reds, as 
the upper one, are always fmooth 
and even, and each of them fet 
with a row of fmall (hells, of the 
cyprea kind, to the number of more 
than thirty, in a manner, that be- 
ing placed quite cjofc to each other, 
their beautiful white enamel, toge. 
ther with their mouths, is turned 
outwards. Between thefe two rows 
•f (hells run one or two more in a 


parallel line, or elfe are waved or 
indented in various tades. It may 
eafily be imagined, what a pretty 
effect thefe (hells have, (ticking out 
of the brown fur of the budaloe’s 
(kin, and at the fame time, with 
what additional charms a greafy 
Hottentot dame appears in a cap 
wreath to the full as greafy as her- 
felf. 

44 The ears of Hottentots are 
never adorned with any pendant or 
other ornament hanging from them, 
any more than the nofe, as they 
both are among other favages : this 
latter, however, is fometimes by 
way of mater date, marked with 
a black dreak of foot, or, more rare- 
ly indeed, with a large fpot of red- 
lead ; of which latter, however, on 
high days an(l holidays, they like- 
wife put a little on their cheeks. 

44 The necks of the men art 
bare, but thofe of the women art 
decorated with what is, in theSr opi* 
nion, a great ornament. It confidt 
of a thong of undrefled leather, 
upon which are drung eight or tea 
(hells.* Thefe, which are about the 
fize of beans, have a white ground, 
with large black fpots of different 
fizes ; but as they are always made 
ufe of in a burnidied date, 1 cannot 
fay with any degree of certainty, 
whether they afe of that fort which 
is received in the Sydcm of Nature 
under the denomination of nerita 
albicilla, or ex u via. Appearing 
collectively in the form of a ne#> 
lace, they certainly adorn the greafy 
part they are hung upon, though 
perhaps not in proportion to the 
price at which they are obtained ; 
for thefe (hells are commonly fold 
for not left than a (beep a-piecc, as 
it is find they are to be had no 
where elfe than on the mod didant 
coadof Caffria. 

44 The lower part qf the body is 
the principal place on which both 
J) 3 foxes, 
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fexes, by more fhowy ornaments, 
feemingly wilh to fix each other's at- 
tention. For though they very 
niudi fancy, and confequcntly pur- 
chafe the heads of Europe, cfpe- 
cially the blue and white ones of the 
/ize of a pea, yet the women rarely, 
and the men never, wear them a- 
bout their neck ; though both fexes 
tic one or more rows of thefe beads 
round their middle, next the girdle 
to which the coverings or aprons 
above mentioned are fattened* 
u To conclude, another orna- 
ment in ufe with both fexes, is 
riogs on their arms and legs. Mod 
of thefe rings are made of thick' 
leuther ftraps, generally cut in a 
circular fliape, which by being beat* 
and held over the fire, are rendered 
tough enough to retain the curva-i 
ture that is given them. It is thefe 
rings that have given rife to the al- 
ntod univerfally received notion/ 
that the Hottentots wrap guts about > 
their legs, in Order to eat them oc- : 
cafionallv. The men wear fnom^ 
ofie to five or fix of thefe rings on* 
their arms, jud above the wriu, but 
fddom any on their legs. The ma- 
trons of a higher rank* frequently ' 
have a confide rable number of rhem = 
bbth on their arms and legs, efpe- 
cially on the latter, fo that they are 
covered with them- from the feet up/ 
X<5 their knees. Thefe rings are of ' 
various thickneifes, viz. fometimes 
of that of a goofe-quill, and fomo 
trmes two or three times that lize. 
Now and then they are made of 
pieces of leather, forming one en- ; 
tire ring, fo that the arms and feet 
mud be put through them when . 
the wearer wifhes to put fhem on. 
Upon the legs they are doling on, 
[mall and great, one with another, 
^ithout any peculiar nicety; and 
arc fo much larger than the legs, as 
to fhake off aind get twifted, when 
^he wearer walks oris in motion. 


u Tt may eafily be imagined, that* 
thefe rings give the good Hottentot 
matrons a world of trouble, as well 
in the wear as in the preparation 
and at the fame time are not a little 
clumfy and ponderous, not to men- 
tion feveral other inconveniencies. 
But fuch is the peculiar turn of 
mankind, that from the Hottentot, 
as uncon drained as rude in his man- 
ners, to thofe nations which carry 
the arts and fciences to the higheft 
degree of perfection, they are uni- 
verfally apt to fall into fuch modes 
of drefs, as are not only ufelds, 
but* like wife in a great rtieafure im- 
prifon their bodies and limbs. 

- u Rings of iron or copper, but 
efpecially of brafs, of the lize of a 
goofe-quill, are conddered as gen- 
teelef and more valuable than thofe 
made of leather. They are, how- 
ever, fometimes Worn along with 
thefe latter, to the number of fix or 
eight at a time, particularly on the 
arms. The girls are not allowed to 
ufe any rings, till they arc mar- 
riageable. A traveller, that was 
patiBngthrough the didrk^t of Zwel- 
lcndam, endeavoured to affail the 
chafiity of a Hottentot girl, about 
fifteen or feventeen years of age, 
but in every other refpett quite a 
Woman : it is faid, however, that 
flic refufed his prefents and offers, 
principally for this reafon, that the 
old people in her craal had not yet 
invelled her with the privilege of 
wearing rings. Whether this dune 
law prevails in every craal, I can- 
not pretend to fay ; but it does not 
feem extremely probable to me, that 
the girls in every craal are fo obe- 
dient to the laws. 

u The Hottentots feldom wear 
any fhoes. Thofe that are in ufe 
with the Hottentots hereabouts, as 
well as a great many more of their 
countrymen, are of the form we 
haVe before reprefented. * The fame 

are. 
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are worn likewife by mofl of the 
African peafants, and, as I have 
fince heard, by the Efthonians and 
Livonians, and alfo by fome Fin- 
landers ; fo that I cannot fay for 
certain, whether they are the in- 
vention of the Hottentots, or brought 
to them by the Dutch, ' The lea- 
ther of which thefe (hoes are 
made is undrefTed, with the hairy 
lide outwards ; and undergoes no 
other preparation than that of be- 
ing beat and moillened. If it be of 
a thick or flout fort, as for exam- 
ple, of buffaloe's hide, it is bdidcs 
kept fome hours in cow-dung, by 
which means it is rendered very foft 
and pliable. Afterwards fome kind 
of greafe is made ufe of, for the fame* 
purpofe. The (hoes arc then made 
of this leather in the following 
planner : thev take a piece of lea- 
ther of a rectangular form, fome- 
thing longer and broader than the 
foot of the perfon for whom the 
(hoes are intended. The two fore- 
motl corners are doubled Up toge- 
ther, and fewed down, fo as to co- 
ver the forepart of the foot. This 
fcam may be avoided, and the fhoes 
may be made much neater at the 
toes, by fitting immediately over 
them a cap taken from the mem- 
brane in the knee-joint of the hind 
leg of fome animal. Nowin order 
to make this piece of fkin or leather 
rife up to the height of an inch on 
both fidcs of the foot, and clofc it 
\n neatly, it is pierced with holes at 
fmall diilances round the edge, as 
far as the hind quarters, and through 
thefe holes is pafled a thong, by 
which the rim is drawn up into ga- 
thers : farther^ in order to make 
ftrong hind-quarters, the back part 
of the piece of feather is doubled 
inwards, and then raided up and 
prefled along the heel> The ends 
of the thong, or gathering-firing, 
are then threaded on both fide* 


through the upper edge of the hind- 
quarters to the height of about two 
inches: they arc then carried for-r 
wards, in order to be drawn through 
two of the above mentioned holes 
on the inlide of each rim. They 
are then tied over the inflep, or, if 
it be thought ncceflary to tie the 
fhoe faftcr, they are carried crofT- 
ways over the inflep, and fo down- 
wards under the thong, which comes 
out from the hind-quarters, then 
upwards agaimover the ankle, and 
even round the leg itfelf, if the 
wearer chufes. 

“ Shoes of this kind are certainly 
not without their advantages. They 
fit as neat?^)on the foot as a flock- 
ing, and at the fame time preferve 
their form. They are ealily kept 
foft and pliable, by conflantly wear- 
ing them. Should they at any time 
grow rather hard' above ahe edge, 
this is ealily remedied by beating 
them and grealing them a little. 
They are extremely light and cool, 
by rcafon that they do not cover fo* 
much of the foot as a common fhoe 
does. They wear very well, as 
they are without any Team, and the 
folcs, or rather bottoms of the 
fhoes, are both tough and yielding. 
As fhoes of the common tanned lea- 
ther are burnt up, as it were, and 
are apt to flip and Aide about in the 
feorening African fands, and at the 
fame time are ealily torn in a llony 
and rocky foil, thefe held fhoes, as 
they are called, made of almoit raw 
leather, are much more durable. 
Thefe may be' likewife had at a 
much inferior price, as the leather 
ufed in the making of them is a 1- 
moft entirely undrefTed ; and a man 
can make himfelf a pair of them in 
the fpace of an hour or two. Somet 
advantage, efpccially with regard to 
economy, would, in my opinion* 
accrue, if the ufe of thefe fhoca 
was, in feme meafure, introduced 
JR 4 
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araongfi us, particularly in fummer 
time. To bailors they would feem, 
as being very light, to be particu- 
larly ufeful. 1 have brought home 
with me a pair of them, that I wore 
in my expedition into the country, 
that they may ferve for a model, in 
cafe any body fhould be inclined to 
have a pair made by way cf making 
a trial of them. Whatever is ufe- 
ful, whether it comes from Paris or 
the country of the Hottentos, alike 
deferves our attention and imita 
tion. 

“ The Hottentot who live in 
thefe parts, or within the bounda- 
ries ot the Dutch colonies, feldom 
make ufe of any weapons. Here 
and there, indeed, a man will fur- 
nifh himfelf with a javelin, byway 
of defence againft the wolves : this 
is called a hafiagai, and will be de- 
fcribed farther on, when we come 
to (peak of the more diflant nations 
of the Hottentots. 

44 Their habitations are as fimple 
as their drefs, and equally adapted 
to the wandering patlorai Ufe they 
lead in thofe pans. In fa they 
fcarccly merit any other name than 
that of huts : though, perhaps, as 
ipacious and ehgible as the tents 
and dwelling-places of the patri- 
archs, at leafi they are fuffkient for 
the Hottentot’s wants and deli res ; 
who may therefore be conlidered as 
a happy man, in being able in this 
point tikewiie fo ealuy to fatisfy 
them. The great fimplicity of them 
is, perhaps, the realon, why in a 
Hottentot’s craal, or village, the 
huts are all built exadtly alike ; and 
that one meets there with a fpecies 
of architecture, that does not a lit- 
tle contribute to keep envy from U- 
linuating itfelf under their roofs. 
The equaUty of fortune and happi- 
nefs in fome meafure enjoyed by 
thefe people, cannot but have a lin- 
gular effeCt in preventing their 


breafb from being difturbed by that 
baneful paffion. 

44 Every hut is difpofed in the 
following manner. Some of xnem 
are of a circular, and others of an 
oblong fhape, refembling a round 
bee-hive or a vault. The ground- 
plot is from eighteen to twenty-four 
feet in diameter. The higheft of 
them are fo low, vthat even in the 
centre of the arch, it is fcarcely 
ever poflible for a middle-fized ipan 
to Hand upright. But neither the 
lownefs thereof, nor that of the 
door, which is but juft three feet 
high, can perhaps be confidered as 
any inconvenience to a Hottentot, 
who finds no difficulty in Hooping 
and crawling on all fours, and who 
is at any time more inclined to tie 
down than Hand. 

44 The fire-place is in the middle 
of each hut, by which means the 
walls are not fo much expofed to 
danger from fire. From this filia- 
tion of their fire-place, the Hotten- 
tots likewife have this additional 
advantage, that when they fit or lie 
in a circle round the fire, the whole 
company equally enjoys the benefit 
of its warmth. 

44 The door, low as it is, is the 
pnly place that lets in the day-light ; 
and at the fame time, the only out- 
let that is left for the fmoke. The 
Hottentot, inured to it from his in* 
fancy, fees it hover round him, 
without feeling the leafi inconveni- 
ence arifing from it to his eyes : 
while lying at the bottom of his hut 
in the midft of the cloud rolled up 
tike a hedgehog, and wrapped up 
ihug in his fheep-fkin, he is now 
and then obliged to peep out from 
beneath it in order to ihr the fire, 
or perhaps light his pipe, or elfe 
fom? times to turn the fteak he if 
broiling over the coals. 

44 The materials for thefe hute 
are by no means difficult to be pro- 
cured 
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Ctared ; and the manner of putting 
them together being both neat and 
inartificial, merits commendation in 
a Hottentot, and is very fuitable to 
his chara&er. The frame of this 
arched roof, as J have deferibed it 
above, is compofed of (lender rods 
or fprays of trees* Thefe rods, 
being previoufly bent into a proper 
form, are laid, either whole or 
pieced, fome parallel with each o- 
ther, others crolfwife : they are then 
ftrengthened, by binding others 
round them in a circular form with 
withies. Thefe withies, as well as 
the rods themfelves, are taken, as 
well as I can recollect, chiefly from 
the cliffortia conoides, which grows 
plentifully in this country near the 
rivers. Large mats are then placed 
very neatly over this lattice-work, 
fo as pcrfe&ly to cover the whole. 
The aperture which is left for the 
door is clofed, whenever there is 
occalion for it, with a Ikin fitted to 
i$, or a piece of matting. Thefe 
mats are made of a kind of cane or 
reed. Thefe reeds, being laid pa- 
rallel to each other, are fattened to- 
gether with finews or catgut, or 
elfe fome kind of packthread, fuch 
as they have had an opportunity of 
getting from the Europeans. They 
have it, therefore, in their power, 
to make their mats as long as they 
chufe, and at the fame time as 
broad as the length of the rufh will 
admit of, viz. from fix to ten feet. 
This fame kind of matting is now 
made ufe of likewife by the colo- 
nilh, next to the tilts of their wag- 
gons, by way of preventing the 
fail-cloth from being rubbed and 
worn by them, as well as of help- 
ing to keep out the rain. 

When a Hottentot has a mind to 
take his houfe down and remoye his 
dwelling, he lays all his mats, (kins, 
and fprays on the backs of his cat- 
tle, which to a ft ranger makes a 


mpnftrous, unwieldy, and, indeed* 
ridiculous appearance. 

“ The order or diftribution of 
tbefe huts in a craal or clan, is mod 
frequently in the form of a circle 
with the doors inwards : by this 
means a kind of yard or court i* 
formed, where the cattle is kept oa 
nights. The milk, as foon as takea 
from the cow, is put to other milk 
which is curdled, and 19 kept in a 
leather fack : of this the hairy fide, 
being confidered as the cleanlier, ia 
turned inwards ; fo that the milk is 
never drank while it is fweet. Ia 
certain northern diftrilts, fuch as 
Roggeveld, or Bokveld, where the 
land is, as it is called, carrow, or 
dry and parched, the Hottentots, 
as well as the colonifts, are {hep- 
herds. 

“ There is another fpecies of 
Hottentots, who have got the name 
of bottiies-men, from dwelling in 
woody mountainous places. Thefe, 
particularly fuch as live round a- 
bout Camdebo and Sneeberg, are 
fworn enemies to the pattoral life. 
Some of their maxims are, to live 
on hunting and plunder, and never 
to keep any animal alive for the 
(pace of one night. By this means 
they render themfelves (Slious to 
the reft of mankind, and are pur- 
fued and exterminated like the wild 
beafts, whofe manners they have af- 
fumed. Others of them again are 
kept alive, and made (laves of. 
Their weapons are peifoned arrows, 
which, (hot out of a fmall bow, 
will fly to the diftance of two hun- 
dred paces ; and will hit a mark 
with a tolerable degree of certainty, 
at the diftance of fifty, or even a 
hundred paces. From this diftance 
they can by ftealth, as it were, con- 
vey death to the game they hunt 
for food, as well as to their foes, 
and even to fo large and tremendous 
a bcaft a* the lion ; t^is noble ani- 
mal 
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rrhl thus falling by a weapon which,, 
perhaps it-defpifed, or even did not 
take notice of. The Hottentot, in 
the mean time, concealed and fafe 
in his ambufh, is absolutely certain 
of the operation of his poifon, which 
he always culls of the mod virulent 
kind ; and it is (aid, he has only to 
wait a few minutes, in order to fee 
the wild bead languifli and die. 

44 The dwellings of thefe foes to 
a paftoral life are generally not more 
agreeable, than their maxims and 
manners. Like the wild beads, 
bullies and clifts in rocks by turns 
ferve them indead of houfes ; and 
fame of them are faid to be fo fur 
worfc than beads, that their foil has 
been found clofc by their habita- 
tions. A great many of them are 
entirely naked ; but fuch as. have 
been able to procure the Ikin of any 
fort of animal, great or final], co- 
ver their bodies with it from the 
flioulders downwards as far as it will 
reach, wearing it till it falls off 
their backs in rags. As ignorant' of 
agriculture as apes and monkies, 
like them they are obliged to wan- 
der about over hills and dales after 
certain wild roots, berries, and 
plants (which they eat raw) in or- 
der to fudain a life that this mifer- 
stble food would foon extinguifh and 
dedroy, were they ufed to better fare. 

44 Their tabic, however, is fome- 
riraes compofed of feveral other 
didics, among which may be reckon- 
ed the larvie of infers, or thofe kind* 
of caterpillars from which butter- 
flies arc generated ; and in like 
manner a lort of white ants, (the 
Cermcs) gradioppers, fitakes, and 
fome forts of fpiders. With all 
thefe changes of diet, the bofliics- 
man is nevrrthelefs frequently in 
Want, and famifhed to fuch a de- 
gree, as to wade almoft to a fl\a- 
dow. It was with no furiall ado- 
lufhment, -that I for the firft time 


faw in Lange Kloof a lad belong-* 
ing to this race of men, with hra ; 
face, arras, legs and body fo raon» 
d&Dufly fmall and withered, that I 
could not have been induced ed 
fuppofe but that he had been 
brought to that date by the fever 
that tvas epidemic in thofe parts, 
had I not feen him at the fame time 
run like a lapwing. It required 
but a few weeks to bring one of 
thefe ftarvelings to a thriving date, 
and even to make him fat ; their 
domachs being dramg enough to 
diged the great quantity of food 
with which they arc crammed, as 
they may be rather faid to bolt than 
eat. It fometime9 happens, indeed, 
that they cannot long retain what 
they have taken in ; but this cir- 
cumftance, it is faid, does not bin- 
der them from beginning again 
upon a new fcore. 

44 The capture of Haves from a- 
mong this race of men is by no 
means difficult, and is effe«ded in 
the ’ following manner. Several 
farmers, that arc in want of fer- 
vants, join together, and take a 
journey to that part of the country 
where the Bofliies-men live. They 
themfelves, as well as their Lte>- 
Hottentots, or eife fuch Bo(h(es* 
men as have been caught fome rime 
before, and have been trained up 
to fidelity in their lervice, endea- 
vour to fpy out where the wild 
Boftiies-men have their haunts. 
This is bed difeovered by the fmoke 
of their fires. They are found in 
focieties from ten to nfty and a him* 
dred, reckoning great and (mail to- 
gethrr. Notwithdanding this, the 
farmers will venture on a dark night 
to fet upon them with fix or eight 
people, which they contrive to do, 
by previoufly darioning themfelves 
at fome didance round about the 
craat. They then give the alarm. 
by firing a gun or two. * By this 

means 
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means there is fuch a conflernation 
ipread over the whole body of thefe 
favages, that it is only the moil 
bold and intelligent among them, 
that have the courage to break 
through the circle and fteal off. 
Thefe the captors are glad enough 
to get rid of at fo eafy a rate, be- 
ing better plcafed with tliofe that 
are ftupid, timorous, and {truck 
with amazement, and who confc- 
quently allow thcmfelves to be tak- 
en and carried into bondage. They 
are, however, at firft, treated by 
gentle methods ; that is, the vic- 
tors intermix the faireft promifes 
with their threats, and endeavour, 
if poflible, to (hoot fome of the 
larger kinds of game for their pri- 
soners, fuch as buffaloes, fca-cows, 
and the like. Such agreeable baits, 
together with a little tobacco, foon 
induce them, continually cockered 
and feafted as they arc, to go with 
a tolerable degree of chearfulnefs 
to the coloniftV place of abode. 
There this luxurious junketting 
upon meat and fat h exchanged for 
more moderate portions, confifting 
for the moft part of butter-milk, fru- 
menty, and hafty-pudding. This 
diet,neverthelefs, mak es the Bofhics- 
man, as I faid before, fat in a few 
weeks. However, he foon finds his 
good living embittered by the maun- 
dering and grumbling of his matter 
and mittrefs The words t’gu/.eri ' 
and t’gaunatfi, which, perhaps, are 
bett tranflated by thofe of young 
forcercr and imp, are expreihons 
which he mil ft frequently put up 
with, and fometimes a few curfes 
and blows into the bargain ; and 
tips for neglect, rermflhcls, or idle- 
nefs i which laft failure, if it can- 
not be faid to be born with him, is 
however in a manner naturalifed in 
him. So that, both by nature and 
cuftom, detefting all manner of la- 
bour, and now, from his greater 


corpulency, becoming frill more 
flothful, and having befides been 
ufed to a wandering life, fubjeft 
to no controul, he mott fenfibly 
feels the want of his liberty. No 
wonder then, that he generally en- 
deavours to regain it by making his 
cfcapc : but what is really afubjc& 
for wonder is, that, when one of 
thefe poor devils runs away from 
his fervice, or more properly bond- 
age, he never takes with him any 
thing that does not belong to him. 

“ This is an inttance of mode- 
ration in the favages towards their 
tyrants, which is univerfally atteft- 
ed. and at the fame time praifed and 
admired by thecoloniftsthemfelves ; 
which, however, I cannot eafily re- 
concile with what I have learned of* 
the human heart. Is it in confe- 
quence of their feaiing to meet 
with harder ufage in cafe they fliould 
be retaken ? Thus far, however, ' 
is certain, that none of this fpecics, 
of Hottentots are much given to" 
violence or revenge. Free from 
many wants and defires, that tor- 
ment the reft of mankind, they are 
little, if at all, addicled to thieving, 
if we except brandy, victuals, and 
tobacco. It is not improbable like-/ 
wife, that the advantages accruing 
from a theft may be overlooked by 
them, when their thoughts are tak- 
en up with regaining their liberty, 
the greatett of all human treafures. 
It is neceffary to obferve here, that" 
fome of the Hottentots or Bofhies- 
men, who are thus forced into the 
fervice of the colonifts, live infmall 
focieties peaceably and quietly, in 
defert tracts, where the colonifts 
cannot ealily come at them, and are 
fometimes in the pofTelfion of a few 
cow^. Thefe people probably ori- 
ginate from Bolhies-men who have 
run away from the colonift’s fcrvicc. 

“ I muft confcfs that the Hot- 
tentots, who are in •fome hufband-' 
1 men** 
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men’s fcrvice, are treated in the 
gentled manner ; and, perhaps, evsn 
without ever having a barih word 
given them, live very well with re- 
gard to provifions, are well clad 
relatively to their condition in life, 
and are very comfortably lodged, 
in companion of what others are, 
in their own draw cottages. The 
chief of their bufinds, perhaps, 
confills in tending a herd of cattle 
or flock of fhecp during the heat of 
the day, when they have an oppor- 
tunity of getting into a gentle date 
of intoxication by (moking tobacco ; 
a (late which excites in them fenfa- 
tions of as agreeable a nature as 
the frenzy produced by fpirituous 
liquors and opium fee ms to afford 
to many others, who are never at 
cafe but when they can procure 
themfelves this delicious pleafure. 
And yet, though they may thus a- 
greeably pafs away the otherwife 
tedious hours of their lives in fmok- 
ing and deep, they neverthclefs ge- 
nerally run away. The colomds 
wonder at this, as a procedure en- 
tirely devoid of realon ; without 
perceiving that in fo doing, they 
fuppofe the Hottentots not endued 
with a defire, which has its imme- 
diate foundation in nature, and 
which is common to the human 
race, and even to mod brute ani- 
mals, viz. an earned longing after 
their birth-place, and families, and 
efpecially after their liberty. 

44 With relpect to religion and 
language, the Bofliies-men agree 
in a great meafure with the more 
civilized part of their nation, or 
the Hottentots properly fo called. 
Thcfc are not fenfible of the exitt- 
cace of any being, who is the ori- 
gin and ruler of all things ; for, on 
being queftioned, they fay they 
know nothing of the matter. 

44 Some Hottentots, who fpokc 
fhc Patch language readily, and 


with whom, both in company and 
feparately, I converted on this fub- 
jeCi, always anfwered me to this ef- 
fect: 44 We are poor dupid crew* 
tures, and have never heard, nei- 
ther are we able to underdand, any 
thing of the matter.*’ And, in fact, 
they (bon let me perceive, that they 
are weary with puzzling their brains 
with topics of this kind. Several 
Dutch families, that had fpoken the 
Hottentot language from their in- 
fancy, as well as their own, have 
givea me to underdand, that they 
had found the fame degree of igno- 
rance in theBofhies men ; yet that, 
as both Bofiiies-men and Hottentots 
have the firmed belief in the pow- 
ers of magic, they feem confe- 
quently by this to acknowledge 
(ome evil being of great might and 
power ; but that they by no means 
on this account worthip him, or 
indeed any other, although they 
feem to attribute to him all the evil 
that happens ; among which they 
reckon, without exception, all rain, 
cold, and thunder. Many of the 
colonids have like wife allured me, 
that their Bofliies-men of either 
fex, ufed in flormy w eather to abufe 
the thunder with the words, t’gu- 
zeri and t’gaunazi, and other re- 
proachful exprelfions ; and at the 
fame time, in a furious manner, 
with their (hoes, or any thing elfe 
that was at hand, threaten and bid 
defiance to the flafiies of lightning 
and peals of thunder that flaflied 
and rolled over their heads. It 
would be in vain to try to make 
them fenfible, that the vegetable 
creation, whence they, as well as 
the brute animals, were nourifhed, 
would wither and be entirely dried 
up : even the Hottentot I after- 
wards took into my fervice at Zwel- 
lendam, perfifled, in fpite of all 
my objections, obftinately in the 
opinion, that notwitbttanding this 

con- 
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confederation, rain was always an 
evil, and that it would be a happy 
circumdance were it never to rain. 
A maxim of this kind from a race of 
men, in other refpeds really en- 
dued with Ibme degree of fenfe, and 
frequently with no fmall (hare of 
penetration and cunning, ought, 
methinks, to be confidered as an 
indelible religious or fuperdirious 
notion entertained by them from 
their infancy, rather than as an 
idea taken up on due delibera- 
tion and confequent convidion. 
At the fame time, though they did 
not appear to be of a very chilly 
nature, they never (hewed the lead 
figns of being difpleafed with the 
hotted days of fu miner. 

44 The more fimple of every race 
of Hottentots, or the common run 
of them, from which number very 
few deferve to be excepted, have to 
firm a confidence in fuch cheats of 
either fex, as fet up for magicians 
and conjurors, that they even fome- 
times folicit thefe people to put a 
flop to the thunder ana rain. 

44 Though the Hottentots are fo 
fuperftitious, yet they are not, as 
far as I know, in the leaft afraid of 
being in the dark. They feem, 
however, to have fome idea of lpi- 
rits, and a belief in a future date, 
a9 they accoft their friends as foon 
as they are dead with reproaches 
for leaving them fo foon ; at the 
fame time, admonilhingthem hence- 
forth to demean thcmfelves pro- 
perly ; by which they mean, that 
their deceafed friends ftiould not 
come back again to haunt them. 


nor allow thcmfelves to be made ufe 
of by wizards, to bring any mif- 
chief on thofe that furvive them. 

44 There is a genus of infeds 
(the mantis), called by the colo- 
nifts the Hottentot’s god ; but (b 
far are they from worshipping thefe 
infers, that they have more than 
once catched fome of them, and given 
them me to dick needles through 
them, by way of preferring them, as 
I did with other infers. There is, 
however, a diminutive fpeciesof this 
genus of infers, which fome think it 
would be a Crime, as well as very 
dangerous, to do any harm to ; but 
this we have no more reafon to loqk 
upon as a kind of religious wor- 
(hip, than we have to confider in 
the fame light, a certain fuperftU- 
tious norion prevalent among many 
of the more fimple people in our 
own country, who imagine, that 
three fins will be forgiven them, if 
they fet a cock -chafer on its feet 
that has happened to have fallen 
upon its back. 

“ The moon, according to Kolbe, 
receives a kind of adoration from 
the Hottentots. But the fad is, 
that they merely take the opportu- 
nity of her beams, and at the fame 
time of the coolnefs of the night, 
to amufe thcmfelves with dancing ; 
and confequently, have no more 
thoughts of worfhipping her than 
theChriftiancolonilts, who are feen 
at the fame time drolling in great 
numbers about the ftreets, and pa-< 
rading on the done deps with which 
their houfes arc ufualiy encir- 
cled.” 
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The MANNER in which the HINDOOS treat their WOMEN. 
[ From Mr. Sullivan’s Philofophical Rhapfodies. ] 


M TT is not eafily reconcileable to 
X European ideas, that . a peo- 
ple boafling of fome refinement, as 
the Hindoos may juflly do, fhould 
in the mod public manner be guilty 
of every fpecics of indelicacy to 
their females. Many nations have 
the cuflom of immurring their wo- 
men ; but the Hindoos are lingu- 
lar, I think, in the groflhefs of 
their ordinances relative to thejn. 
44 A woman,” lay they in their code 
oflaws, 44 i6 never fatisfied with man 
—no more than fire is fatisfied with 
burning fuel, or the main ocean 
with receiving the rivers, or the 
empire of death with the dying of 
men and animals. She has lix qua- 
lities : — the firll, an inordinate de- 
lire of jewels and fine furniture, 
handfome cloaths, and nice vic- 
tuals; the fecond, immoderate lu ft; 
the third, violent anger; the fourth, 
deep 1 efentment ; the fifth, the good 
of others appears evil in her eyes ; 
the fixth, fhe is invariably adduced 
to bad actions. For thcl’e reafons, 
it is evident, the Creator formed her 
for no other purpofe than that chil- 
dren might be born from her.”— 
44 A wife (hall not,” continue they, 
growing with the fubjeft, 44 a wife 
Hi all not difeourfe with a ftranger ; 
but file may coi^verfe with a Sinaf- 
fee (a wandering prieft), a hermit, 
or an old man. She (hall not laugh 
without drawing the veil before her 
face. She (hall not eat (unlefs it 
be phyfic) until (he has ferved her 
hu(baud and her guells with victu- 
als. _ She (hall not, while her huf- 
band is on a journey, divert herfelf 
by play, nor (hall fee any public 
ihow, nor (hall laugh, nor (hall 


drefs herfelf in jewels and fme 
doaths, nor (hall fee dancing, nor 
hear mufic, nor (hall (it in the win- 
dow, nor jhall ride out, nor (hall 
behold any thing rare ; but (he (ball 
faftemwell the door of the houfe, 
and remain private ; and (hall not 
eat any dainty victuals, and (hall not 
blacken her eyes with eye powder, 
and (hall not view her face in a 
mirror : (lie (hall never exercife 
herfelf in any fuch agreeable em- 
ployment during the abfence of her 
hulband.” 

44 After thefe tender dogmas, with 
relped to unhappy woman — who 
(hou!d be nourifticd like unto the 
ewe lamb — who fhould grow up 
with her hulband and with his chil- 
dren — who (hould eat of his own 
meat and drink of his own cup, 
and lay in his bofom, and be 
unto him as a fecond daughter: 
— after thefe tender dogmas, the 
hoary-headed Brahmins, whom the 
froft of age muft have rendered cal- 
lous to all the finer difpofitions of 
the foul, in the excefs of their wif- 
dom, and parental care, farther- 
more ordained, 44 That a man, both 
night and day, (hould keep his wife 
in fuch Cubjedlion, that (he (hould 
never be the mi lire fs of her own 
a&ions ; for fhould fhe have her 
will, though fprung from a fupe* 
rior caft, (he yetw r ould goaftray.” 

44 When fentiments, fuch as thefe, 
could prevail, when they could 
formally be interwoven with the 
laws of the land, conjecture would 
naturally lead one to conclude, that 
the brutal fubordination would be 
carried a ftep farther ; that an ab- 
solute authority with refpeft to the 

livee 
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lives of women would have been 
granted ; at lead, that the privilege 
of catling them afide would have 
have been allowed, when no longer 
captivating, or when the love of 
variety might urge their lords to 
(eek enjoyment in the company of 
others. But the laws of the Brah- 
mins, we will do them juftice, have 
been more generous in thi6 refpeft. 
No man is permitted to repudiate 
his wife at plcafurc. Even “fhould 
a calamity happen to any perfon, 
he may not give away his wife to 
another man, without that wife’s 
content : if flic is willing, he then, 
indeed, has power to give her a- 
way.” 

« It is fomewhat ft range, not- 
withftanding all this feverity of dif- 
pofition, all this contemptuous 
treatment of the women of Hin- 
doftan, that the men are aftonifh- 
ingly conftant to their wives ; that 
the women are remarkably chafte ; 
and that adultery is a crime fcldorn 
to he heard of among them. As 
there is no country, however, where 
fueh a general polition can unex- 
ceptionably be admitted, fo in Hin- 
dollan it lias been ordained, that 
“ if the wife of a Brahmin, by her 
own content,' fhall commit adultery 
with a Soodcr, the magitlrate fliali 
cut off the hair of her head, anoint 
her body with ghee (butter), and 
caufe her to be led through the 
whole city naked, and riding upon 
an a 6, and cafl her out on the north 
fide of the city, or caufe her to be 
eaten by dogs.” 

4< But as human nature is every 
where the fame, and a9 paflion is 
too often paramount to reafon, the 
intercourle of the texes in Hindof- 
tan is probably as general and as 
' well underftoodas in any other part 
* of the world. The blood freezes 
-not in the neighbourhood of the 
equator. There is a tribe of peo- 
ple nn Hindoftao, who, in appear- 
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ance, anfwer the defeription of Eli- 
jah the Tifhbite, “ who was an 
hairy man, and girt with a girdle 
about his loins,” who are preferib- 
ed continence and mortification. 
But I fiirewdly fufpedt thefe ho^y 
men, thefe fenaflees, or wandering 
faints, that they. do more good to- 
wards keeping up the population of 
the Eatl than the poor hulbands 
imagine, who charitably admit them 
into their houfes. The droves in 
which they travel through Hindof- 
tan are inconceivable : manythou- 
fands of them may be fecn at a 
time, all of them athletic fellows, 
and none of them over bafliful. 

u I will not repeat to you, what 
I know you mult have heard, of 
the practice of the fenaffee to leave 
his flipper or his (laff at the. door, 
when he h at prayers with the lady 
of the houfe. r I he fadt, however, 

I believe to be as it is reprefented; 
and 1 believe it to be furthermore 
expc&ed by the elect of Brahma, 
that on fight of that fignal, the 
hufband is not to interrupt the pair 
at their devotions. But the fenaf- 
fees, though infinitely eftee-med, 
are not exclu lively warranted to 
plume themfelves on the favour of 
the ladies : they have fellow-la- 
bourers in the vineyard. There is 
a calt of people on the Malabar lide 
of India, called Nai'rcs, who, it it 
faid, are allowed to claim a privi- 
lege of gallantry ; a privilege fu- 
perior even to that of. the fenaflees; 
for what the latter procure by 
Health and impolition, the Naires, 
infill upon a6 a right inherent in 
their tribe. From thefe circiim- 
ftances, therefore, whatever the te- 
nure by which the intercourle is 
held, it may naturally be conclud- 
ed, the Hindoos arc not outrage- 
oufly virtuous ; but that the men 
and women are of much the fame 
complexion with thofe of other cli- 
mates.” 

The 
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The SUPERSTITION of the HINDOOS. 
[ From the fame Work.] 


u A T our firft fetting out, you 

XV wl ^ recoiled, we deter- 
mined on adhering to no certain 
rule in the nature of our enquiries. 
It would be too precife a progrefs 
for an unprefuming inveftigation, 
which aims at nothing but brevity, 
and a few Ample obfervations. We 
will pafs, therefore, from our laft 
fubjeft, to a momentary con fide ra- 
tion of that extravagant enthufiafm 
and fupcrftition which pervades the 
minds of the natives of Hindoftan. 
Pried- ridden we have already de- 
clared them to be : but their infa- 
tuated reliance on the wifdom of 
their Brahmins is Angularly afto- 
nifliing, though it mult be confcff- 
cd it has in many indances been of 
confiderable advantage to them. 

44 We have, in a former frag- 
ment, taken notice of the influence 
of the . gourroo in every Hindoo 
family ; we mentioned him as the 
temporal and the fpiritual father. 
The gourroo himfelf, however, is 
under the pofitive guidance, as in 
all fimilar cafes, of certain edab- 
lidied rules, which it it peculiarly 
incumbent on him, in common with 
his difciples, undeviatingly to ad- 
here to. To enumerate the vad 
variety of religious rites among the 
Hindoos, would require volumes. 
We will pals them over in filence 
therefore, and confine ourfelves to 
m few of thofe cudoms which are 
the mod immediately flriking. 

44 Prone to guilt, and app rehen- 
five from nature, man has always 
had that fomething within him, 
which has urged him to penitence, 
and has given him to believe, that 
in baptifm, or ablution, tranfgref- 
fions may be forgiven. Hence wf 


fee the Jews confidered baptifm, or 
wafhing, as an internal as well as 
an external purification. Chriftians 
even followed the fame idea, and, 
in like manner wirh their progeni- 
tors, baptized not only themfelves, 
but even their goods and chattels. 
But although water, from its cleanf- 
ing properties, and fire, from its 
purifying nature (which hath alfo 
always been ufed), have both of 
them been uniformly fymbols of 
expiation ; yet we are to look for 
other more probable reafons for 
that exceflive veneration paid by the 
followers of Brahma to the Ganges, 
and to the other facred riven of 
Hindoftan. 

44 The Egyptians paid a reli- 
gious worfiiip to the waters, under 
the fymbol of their god Canopus. 
The Indians pay a greater— -but 
their adoration is to the element it- 
felf. The fertility which rivers 
occafion in their annual inunda- 
tions, and that too in countries 
where grain may be faid to be the 
moft efiential article of life, muit 
have been the original caufe which 
led to river deification. Man, in 
an uncultivated fiate of fociety, 
evermore acknowledges the Divi- 
nity in that which is moil beneficial 
to nim. 

44 Filled with the moft grateful 
fenfations for the blefiings which 
were regularly difpenfed to them in 
the waters of their rivers — refrefh- 
ed and cleanfed by their invaluable 
ftreams— the Hindoos were not long 
in admitting fuperftition to fubih* 
tute itfelf for gratitude. The foun- 
dation once laid, their priefts found 
it no mighty difficulty to rear the 
fuperftruftuxc. Ablutions they foon 
declared 
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declared neccflary, for cleanlinefs 
to thofe in the neighbourhood of 
rivers — for internal purification to 
thofe who might refide at a greater 
diftance. But this was (till found 
inadequate to Brahminical defires. 
Impofition had gone abroad — the 
root was deeply taken ; and hence 
the clay even of the beds of rivers 
was capable of being turned to to- 
lerable account. The clay, there- 
fore, was brought into ufc ; and it 
Hill continues as a moft neceflkry 
ingredient in many of their religious 
ceremonies) 

“ The Ganges, as the largeft, 
has always been confide red as the 
mod holy river in Hindoffan. Thofe 
who bathe in it, arc peculiarly 
fandified ever after ; and as a type 
. of it, are marked on the forehead 
with a yellow mixture. The water 
itfelf is fent in jars,* fealed by the 
Brahmins, all over the peninfula of 
India, and fold at an enormous 
price. Hindoo princes, living at 
many thoufand miles diftance, will 
drink no other, though the carriage 
of it cods them prodigious turns of 
money. 

“ The mod extraordinary in- 
ftance, however, of fenlelefs iuper- 
dition in the Hindoos, relative to 
this element, is in that monllrous, 
that inhuman cudom, of expofing 
their fick by the Tides of rivers, 
the«c to die. It is not uncommon 
for them even to duff the mouths 
and nodrils of the difeafed with the 
mud of the banks, (Hindoo ex- 
treme undtion !) that a fpeedier pe- 
riod may be put to their e::i lienee. 
But can any thing be more barba- 
rous ? Conceive an aged, or an in- 
firm being, borne down to low-wa- 


ter-mark on a pallet, probably not 
bereft of fenfe or reafon, and there 
left to be wafhed away by the re- 
turn of the tide, or to be dedroyed 
by the firft ravenous crocodile or 
tyger ! Think not I here exagge- 
rate. The fad is incontedable. L 
have known indances of it myfelf. 
Nay, a very few years only have 
elapfed fince an opulent, and a moft 
reputable Hindoo, at the Englifh, 
fettlcment of Calcutta, in Bengal, 
was twice refeued from the jaws of 
death by a gentleman who was hit 
friend, and who forcibly dragged 
him from his relations, who, at 
his own exprefs command, had 
carried him on his funeral bier, and 
had flretched him out, to await an 
inevitable death on the fhores of the 
Ganges ! 

44 A pradiec among the Tartars, 
fornewhat fimilar, and another a- 
mong the Americans, have already 
occurred to us, I do not recoiled^ 
many other fuch (hocking blots in 
the human character. The Tro- 
glodyte, indeed, when either age or 
infirmities had made life uneafy to 
him, or when he had become ufe- 
lefs to fociety, • feldom declined vo- 
luntarily putting an end to his ex- 
igence ; or if he did, a friend was 
allowed to whifper to him the law 
of his tribe which enjoined it. If 
lie then behaved well, the previous 
omillion was forgiven, and his name 
was enrolled with the reft of his 
countrymen : but, on the contrary* 
if he heiitated at the blow, the 
brand of coward was ftamped upon 
bis character : he was firangled by 
his companions, and left by them 
to ret, with his memory, in infamy 
and diigrace,” 
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CONTEMPT of DEATH among the HINDOOS, and their DOC- 
TRINE of TRANSMIGRATION. 

T From the fame Work. 1 


“ /~\ N E primary caufe of the 
V^/ Hindoos’ contempt of death, 
is the prevalency of the doctrine of 
a tranlinigration of fouls. They 
are the original propounders of the 
metempfyeholis — that fyftem fo u- 
niverfally well known in Europe 
under the name of the Pythagorean. 
It has often amazed the curious, 
that before the immortality of the 
foul came thoroughly to be under- 
flood, the world in general did not 
invariably believe in the conftant 
corporeal change of. the various 
conftituent parts of nature. How 
awful is the contemplation of that 
regular progrcllion of life and death ! 
Vegetables, we fee, in their de* 
ftrudion, are the caufcs of animal 
exigence. Animals, again, in their 
diffolution, become the iprings of 
vegetable life. Infeds, hie?, and 
various reptiles, ferve the purpofes 
of nourifhment to thofe of a fupe- 
rior decree. Man, again, draws 
thefe alidc, and appropriates them 
fo his own immediate tifc ; whilfl 
he, as the lall and grandeil link of 
the chain, moulders at length away, 
and, in yielding his fair form, the 
image of his Maker, pays, as a 
debt, that facr’ficc which is cflen- 
tial in common with the rell of 
things. 

“ The Hindoos, though they 
believe in the tranfmigration of 
fouls, do not rank thofe incompre- 
hcnftble eifences exactly as Plato 
did, whb laid, that at going out 
of the bodies they had informed, 
there were three forts — the incur- 
able, the curable, and the pure.” 
That the firll went to the devil, as 
we fhould fay, at once ; that tranf- 


migration was to fetwe the purpofes 
of the fccond, as* purgatory does 
the Roman Catholics ; but that the 
third, being purified previous to 
death, would (land in need of ao 
farther trial. The Hindoos, I fu- 
fp:ct, admit of an inevitable tranf- 
migrarion for a certain number of 
years, the time being fquared to 
the extent and nature of their 
worldly crimes. The provilion 
made for this tranfmigration is cu- 
rious. Tavernier fays, the rexfon 
given him by two merchants for 
burying their money and jewels, 
part of the latter of which he had 
purchafcd, was, the apprehenfton 
they laboured under of being poor 
and mile mine in their next change 
of nature ; wherefore it appeared 
to them but right, as fuch a ltate 
of indigence was pollible, that a 
little flock Ihould be gathered in 
before hand, in cafe of exigencies. 
And apocryphal as this may found, 

I can readily believe the fa 61 ; for, 
to tlris hour, it is the univerfal 
practice of the Hindoos to conceal 
a confidcrable portion of their trea* 
fures. 

i% It is of Angular confidcmtion, 
however, that the fame principle 
which aduates them to a contempt 
of death, as relative to themfelvc?, 
fhould at the lame time, from the 
belief that they are to occupy the 
bodies of other animal', occation 
their greeted abhorrence of (bed- 
ding tho blood of any other crea- 
ture. Thoufands and ten thou- 
fands of the more rigid ones will 
perifh rather than partake of food 
which once had exigence in it ; 
though, at the fame time, as is in- 

flanced 
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flnnced in the Mahrattahs, they 
will plunder and lay defolatc coun- 
tries, and will murder and deftroy 
their enemies with the nod heart- 
felt alacrity and fatisfa&ion. It is 
not unufual, extraordinary as it 
may appear to you, to fee holpitals 
ere&ed for the admillion of difcafcd 
animals and birds. 44 I have fecn 
many camels, horfes, and bul- 
locks,” fays Thevcnot, 44 with o- 
ther wounded animals, which the 
Hindoo?. had purchased from Chrif- 
tiansand Mohammedans, and which 
they had delivered,” as they were 
wont to fay, 44 from the cruelty of 
infidels.” 

44 From this principle of tranf- 
migration arofe the exceflive vene- 
ration paid by 'the Hindoos to the 
animal of the cow fpecies : but 
good fenfe had not a little (hare in 
the predilc<5iion. They calily per- 
ceived that milk was not produced 
in fuch abundance by any other 
animal ; nor could it yield an equal" 
degree of nourifliment. They law 
likewife that the male was both pa- 
tient and docile, pliant to the yoke, 
and well calculated for labour. Nor 
Could they but obferve it was the 
animal which moll generally a- 


bounded, of all that come9 under 
the denomination of ruminant ; 
hence their extraordinary attach- 
ment, to the cow fpecies. They 
confider the milk as a primary arti- 
cle of life, nor will they ref :fe to 
fliare it with an infidel ; but they 
fhudder at a calf or a bullock’s 
beirg flain. Their intcrcdlion for 
them, when thofc of another per- 
fualion would lead them to the 
flaughter, is never omitted. 44 And 
thou flialt not muzzle the ox when 
he treadeth over the corn,” faith 
the Mofaic feripture, and fo faith 
the Hindoo, which pofitively en- 
joins an attention to that grateful 
principle. The Hindoos muzzle 
not the ox — they let him quietly 
tread out the grain, as the Ifraelites 
ufed to do of old. 

In worthy he to reap the fertile field, 
Whofe foul to pity'* gcu'rous Axiinzt 
Heel’d, 

Aims, with ungrateful hand, the mtxrd’- 
rous flroke 

To fell his juft recent from the yoke; 
The pat : ent partner of hi& dui y toil, 
Who many a year has plough’d the ftub- 
born foil. 

The doftrine of Pythagoras, as 
given to us by Ovid* 


ACCOUNT of the POLYGARS. 
[ From the fame Work. ] 


44 nr* HE natives of Hindollan, 
1 who have uniformly exhi- 
bited a peculiar character, and who 
moll probably will continue fo to do 
until the end of time, have a peo- 
ple among them, inhabitants of al- 
moft impenetrable woods, who are 
under the abfolute direction of their 
own chieftains, and who, in times 
of peace, are profeffionally rub- 


bers, but, in times of war, are the 
guardians of the country. 1 he 
general name of thefe people is Po- 
lygar. Their original infiitution, 
for they live in diftindt clans, is 
not very well underftood. It pro- 
bably took its rile from municipal 
regulations, relative to the detlruc- 
tion of tygers and other ferocious 
beads. Certain .trafif. of woodland 
M 2 wort 
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urcrfi indifputably allotted as rewards 
to thofe who ft.ould flay a certain 
number of thole animals ; and thofe 
lands approximating, probably laid 
the foundation of the feveral con- 
federacies of Polygars. 

The Pollams, or woods, from 
which is derived the word Poly gar, 
lying in profufion through all the 
fouthern parts of Hindoftan, the 
ravages committed in the open 
countries by thefe adventurous clans 
are both frequent and dellru&ive. 
Catfclc and grain are the con 11 ant 
booty of the Polygars. They not 
unfrccjuently even defpoil travellers 
of their property, and fometimes 
murder, if they meet with oppofi- 
tion : yet thefe very Polygars are 
the hands into which the aged and 
infirm, the wives, children, and 
treafure, of both Hindoos and o- 
thers are entrufted, when the cir- 
cumjacent count it unfortunately 
happens to be the feat of war. The 
protection they afford is paid for ; 
but the price is inconiidcrable, when 
the hclplcfs fituation of thofe who 
fly to them forfhelter is confidered, 
and cfpccially when their own very 
peculiar character is properly at- 
tended to. The native governments 
of Hindoftan are under the necef- 
fity of tolerating this honourable 
banditti. Many of them are fo 
formidable as to be able to bring 
fifteen and twenty thou land men 
into the field. 

44 The Hindoo code of laws, in 
fpeaking of robberies, hath this re- 
markable claufe, 44 The mode of 
ihares amongft robbers (hall be 
this If any thief or thieves, by 
the command of the magi (Irate, and 
with his affiftance, have committed 
depredations upon, and brought 
away any booty from another pro- 
vince, the magiftratc lhall receive 
a fh.ire of one fixth part of the 
whole* If they received no com- 


mand or afliftance from the magi* 
ftrate, they (hall give the magiflrate 
in that cafe one tenth part for his 
fhare, and of the remainder their 
chief (hall receive four (hares ; and 
whofoever among them is perfect 
matter of his occupation, fliall re- 
ceive three (hares : alfo whichever 
of them is remarkably ilrong and 
flout, fliall receive two Ihares 
and the reft (hall receive each one 
(hare.” Here then, we fee not 
only a fan&ion, but even an in- 
ducement to fraudulent practices — 
another (ingular inconliftency a- 
mong a people who, in many pe- 
riods of their hiftory, have been 
proverbial for innocency of man- 
ners, and for uncommon honefty in 
their condud towards travellers and^ 
ftrangers. 

44 At the firft fight it tvould ap- 
pear, that the toleration of the Po- 
lygars, owing to their great num- 
bers, and to the fecurity of their 
fortrefles, which are in general im- 
penetrable but to Polygars, that 
the government licence, in this 
manner given to them, to live on 
the fpoils of the induftrious, might 
have originally occafioned the for- 
mal division, and encouragement 
to perfeverance, which we have 
juft quoted : but thccaufe I (hculd 
rather fuppofe to lie in the nature 
of certain governments, than to 
have arifen from any accidental 
circumftance afterwards ; and I am 
the .more inclined ro this opinion 
from the fituation of the northern 
parts of Hindoftan, which are, and 
always have been, uninfefted by 
thefe freebooters. 

44 The dominion of the Haft was, 
in former days*, mo ft probably, di- 
vided and fubdivided into all the 
various branches of the feudal fyf- 
tern. The veftiget of it remain to 
to this hour : rajahs and zemindars 
are nothing more than chieftains 
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of a certain degree of confcquence 
in the empire. If then, experience 
has (hewn, in, other parts of the 
world, that clans have always been 
obferved to commit the molt perni- 
cious adls of depredation and holli- 
lity on each other, and that the 
paramount lord has feldom been 
able effectually to crufli fo general 
and fo complicated a feene of mif- 
chief, may we not reafonably ven- 
ture to fuppofe, that the Hindoo 
legiflature puffed this ordinance for 


the fuppreffion of fuch provincial 
warfare, and for the wholefome 
purpofe of drawing the people, by 
unalarming degrees, more immedi- 
ately under the controul of the one 
fovereign authority ? The conciu- 
fion, 1 own, appears to me faris- 
factory. Moreover, Poly gars can- 
not but be of modern growth ; for 
the law relative to thefts is ante- 
cedent to the mention of Polygars 
in hidory.” 


A Short ACCOUNT of CASHMIRE and its INHABITANTS* 
[ From the famfc Work. ] 


44 /CASHMIRE is fituated at 

Vjl the extremity of Hindodan, 
northward of Lahore, and is 
bounded on the one fide by a ridge 
of the great Caucafus, and on the 
other by the little Tartarian Thi- 
bet and Moulton. The extent of 
it is not very confidcrable ; but bc- 
ing girt in by a zone of hills, and 
elevated very coniiderably above an 
arid plain, which ((retches many 
miles around it, the feenes which it 
exhibits are wild and pifturefque. 
Rivers, hills, and vallies, charm- 
ingly diverfify the landfcnpe. Here 
a cafcade ruffes from a foam ng 
precipice ; there a tranquil dream 
glides placidly along ; the tinkling 
rill, too, founds amidd the groves ; 
and the feathered choriders ling the 
fbng of love, clofe d.eltered in the 
glade. 

44 At what time Cadimire came 
under the dominion of the Mogul 
government, and how long, and in 
what manner, it was independent, 
before it was annexed to the terri- 
tories of the Houfe of Timur, are 
points that are entirely unconncft- 
ed with the nature of our enquiry. 


We fliall content ourfelves, there- 
fore, with remarking, that, though 
inconfiderable as to its revenues, it 
was uniformly held in the higheft 
eftimation by the emperors of Hin- 
dodan. Thither they repaired, in 
the plenitude of their greatnefs, 
when the affairs of date would ad- 
mit of their abfence ; and there 
they divelled themfelves of form 
and 'all the oppreffive ceremony of 
date. 

44 The royal manner of travel- 
ling to Caffimircvvas grand, though 
tedious and unwieldy, and (hewed, 
in an eminent degree, the fplen- 
dour and magnificence of an Eaff- 
ern potentate. Aurungzebc, we 
arp told, feldom began his march 
to that country, for a march cer- 
tainly it was to be called, without 
an' efcort of eighty or. a hundred 
thoufand fighting men, befides the 
gentlemen of his houfehold, the 
attendants of his (craglio, and mod 
of hi9 officers of date. Thefe all 
continued w ith him during the time 
he-was on the road, which gene- 
rally was a month : but no fooner 
was he arrived at the entrance of 
E 3 thofc 
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fhofe aerial regions, than, with a 
fele& party of friends, he fep^ra>cd 
from the reft of his retinue, and 
with them afcended the defiles 
which led him to his Eden. 

44 The temperature of the air of 
Cafiimire, elevated as it is fo much 
above the adjoining country, toge- 
ther with the flreams which conti- 
nually pour from its mountains, 
enables the liuffandman to culti- 
vate with fuccefs the foil he appro- 
priates to agriculture ; whiltt the 
gardener’s labour is a n ply repaid 
in , the abundant produce of his 
fruit. In fhort, nature wears her 
gayeft cloathing in this enchanting 
(pot. Thr rivers fupply the inha- 
bitants with almoft every lpecies of 
fifti ; the hills yield fwcet herbage 
fur the cattle ; the plains are co- 
vered with grain of different deno- 
minations i and the woods are ftor- 
ed with variety of game. In this 
country, therefore, we are not to 
be furprifed that the ladies are fo 
Angularly beautiful. The picture 
intended by heaven would have 
been incomplete without them. 

Adown their necks, mo'c white than vir- 
g n fr.ow. 

Of fofteft hue, ^he golden trcfics flow ; 
Their heaving breafts, of puier, foftcr 
white 

Than fnow-hillg glifTning in the moon's 
pule light, 

Except where cover’d by the fafli, were 
bare. 

And love, tuifeen, fir-il’d foft, and panted 
there. Lust a 6. 

u In almoft every other pr.rt of 
Afia the Scythian feature is to be 
traced in a greater or a lefs degree. 
It is not fo here. The Cad mireans 
fi cm a race difiincr from ail others 
in the Eafi : their perfons are more 
flegant, and their completions 
more delicotc. and more tinged ir h 
red. Were th.s inlulated wot Id, 


indeed, a little nearer Europe, its 
fair inhabitants might be looked 
upon as a collateral branch of your 
own unrivalled countrywomen, 
whofe p. rfcctioa they almoft 
qual. 

44 Where beauty is, there ever 
will be love ; and love will always 
be attended by poetry and mufic. 
r l hus we find the Cad: mireans cul- 
tivute thole arts with extraordinary 
fi.ee efs : ppetry in particular. Nq 
country of the Euft has produced 
more elegant eflfu lions of imagina- 
tion than Cafiimire; nor has any 
been more celebrated in ilory. 
Even Solomon’s Rofe of Sharon, 
and Lily of the Valley, will be 
found to droop, when compared 
with the flights of fome of their 
bards, w ho whilome ftrung the lyre 
to love, and attui ed it with deli- 
cacy and feeling. 

44 Strange as it may feem, the 
people of this country believe, that 
even Solomon himlelf was infpired 
in the bower* of Cafiimire. In 
many parts they point out places, 
which they represent as dedicated 
to him ; and even ibmc, that, at 
his delirc, were called exprefly by 
his name. That Solomon might 
have had fome qf the fair ones of 
his feraglio from this nurfery of 
beauty, is not zt all improbable. 
He f ;ught every where for gratifi- 
cation ; and therefore, if, for the 
gold of Ophir, he could fend vef- 
fii$ into the Indian fcas, the ad- 
vancing a few lleps farther, for a 
much more cfiimable treafure, dqp 
not appear incompatible with that 
monarch’s difpofition. Though a 
man of Vtfdom, he fupoofed there 
might be happinefs in the indulg- 
ence of paffions, granted him by 
heaven. His cagernefs in the pur- 
fifit was great ; nor did he fpare 
either money or attention. 
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* Fly fwift, ray friends; my fervanta, 
fly; employ 

Your inftant pains, touring your mafter 

j°y- 

Let all my wives and concubines be drcfs’d. 
Frefh rofcs bring 

To ftrew my bed, till the irapoverifli’d 

tyring 

Conf her want; around my amorous 

head 

Be dropping myrrh, and liquid amber fhecl. 
Till Arab has no more.** Prior. 

44 Towards the gratification of 
this difyolkion, therefore, Cafhmire 
might have contributed her por- 
tion ; and thence thofe legends, 
which have been circulated relative 


to Solomon’s having been reiident 
there. 

44 On the decadence of *the Mo- 
gul power in Hindoflan, Cafhmire 
felt fomc of the ravages of war. It 
is now, however, in peace ; and 
the inhabitants aredefirous of keep- 
ing it fo. Induftry, fprightlincfs, 
anti good fellowfhip, fill up the mea- 
fure 6f their time. They grate- 
fully return thanks to heaven for 
the blellings they enjoy. Their days 
are the days of comfort ; and their 
nights are crowned with tranquil- 
lity and repofe.” 


Immoderate ATTACHMENT of the TURKS to OPIUM. 
[ From the Memoirs of Baron De Tott. ] 


44 'Tp' HOSE among the Turks, 
J[ who have once given them- 
felves up to the immoderate ufe of 
opium, arc ealily know n by a kind 
of rickets, which this poifon never 
fails to produce at laft. Not able 
to exift agreeably, except in this 
fyecies of intoxication, thele per- 
fons arc particularly objc&s of cu- 
riofity when they are affembled in 
a part of Conftantinople, called 
Teriaky Tcharchiffy, or the market 
for the takers of opium. 

44 There, towards evening, the 
lovers of this drug are feen coming 
down all the ftreets which lead to 
the Solimany : their pale and me- 
lancholy figures would be fufticient 
to raill* our pity, did not their length- 
ened necks, their heads turned on 
one fide, their back bone diftorred, 
their fhoulder railed up to their ear, 
and a number of other extravagant 
attitudes which refult from their 
difeafe, exhibit pidhue of the 
moft ridiculous nature, 


41 A long row of little (hops is 
built again ft one of the walls that 
furround the fquare, within which 
is the mofque. Thefe fhops are 
(haded by an arbour which reaches 
from one to the other, and under 
which the mafter takes care to placf 
a little fofa to accommodate his 
guefts, without flopping up thepaf- 
fage. The cuftomers arrive, and 
place themfelves in order, to take 
the dofe which the habits each have 
contracted render neccfiary. 

44 The pills are diftributed. 
Thofe moft uled to the practice, 
perhaps (wallow four, larger than 
olives, and each immediately drink- 
ing a glafs of cold water, w r aits in 
his particular attitude. An agree- 
able reverie, at the *nd of three 
quarters of an hour, or an hour at 
moll, never fails to animate thele 
automatons ; caufingthem to throw 
themfelves into a thoufand different 
pollures, but always extravagant, 
and always merry. This is the 
E 4 foment 
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moment when the fcene becomes 
mod interesting : all the attors are 
happy, and each returns home in a 
fane of total irrationality, but like- 
wife in the entire and full enjoy- 
ment of happinefs not to be pro- 
cured by reafon. Difregarding the 


ridicule of thofe they meet, who 
divert themfebes by making them 
talk abfurdly, each imagines, and 
looks and feels himfeif pofiefTcd of 
whatever he willies. The reality 
of enjoyment often gives lef» lktis- 
fa&ion.” 


ACCOUNT of the DERVISES in TURKEY. 
[ From the fame Work. ] 


« •nr - ' HERE are two kinds of 
J thefe monks in Turkey, 
▼ery diflinft from each other, and 
equally remarkable. The differ- 
ence arifes from the difference of 
the rules impofed on them by their 
refpecfcivc founders. That of the 
Mewliach dervifes is to turn round 
like whirligigs, to the found of fait 
mu lie, and leek a holy intoxication 
in the giddinefs which mud natu- 
rally relult from this abfurd exer- 
eife, if the habit of thus turning 
round did not prevent them from 
dizzinefs and drunkennefs, which 
they have recourfe to the tavern to 
complete. The rule of the other 
monks named Ta<5fca-Tcpen, more 
melancholy, has, alfo, more bar- 
barity. It coijfifts in walking, lo- 
lemnly, in a row, one after the 
other, round their chapel, and pro- 
nouncing the name of God with a 
loud voice, and much exertion, at 
each tiroke on a drum, beaten for 
that purpofe; the ftrokes on which 
growing gradually quicker^ become 
at lad fa rapid, that thefe wretches 
arc forced to undergo a violent la- 
bour of the lungs ; and the mod de- 
yout never clofe the proceffion with- 
out vomiting blood. Their appear- 
ance is always fad and furly ; and 
thefe monks are fa perfuaded of the 
lan&ity of their predict, and fa 


certain of pleating heaven by their 
bowlings, that they never look on 
the red of mankind but with the 
mod profound contempt. 

4i There are likcwife, in Tur- 
key, other monks andfantons, who 
run about the country. 1 o meet 
them in a wood might be danger- 
ous : under the cloak of religion, 
they are carefied by fame devotees, 
but they are the word company any 
where to be found. 

44 Thofe of thefe dervifes who 
are fufficicntly impudent to take ad- 
v image of the general ignorance of 
the Turks fet up for prophets, and 
prophely with impunity. If it hap- 
pen that the event judities the pre- 
dictions they have hazarded, they 
are taken for faints, and held in 
great t deem ; but thofe, who, for 
want of fuccefs, can only pafc for 
fools, find, ncverthelefg, ad million 
every where. Nothing can refid 
their effrontery ; the name of God, 
prophaned by thefe rafeals, always 
impofes on the fupei ditiou9 multi- 
tude ; and 1 have feen one of them 
infolcntly come and feat himftlf by 
the tide of the vitir, whilft I have 
been privately difeourfing with him, 
and people of great confequence 
kept at a diflance. The fanaticifm 
of the public obliges the mod en- 
lightened perfob* to fubmit ; and 
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the mod eminent Turks have no only fervcs to render them more 
other wav to get rid of this rabble, troublel'ome, and more infolent.” 
but by giving them money, which 


DESCRIPTION of the HOT BATHS in TURKEY. 
[ From the fame Work. ] 


fi 'T* H E conftru&ion of thefe 
£ baths ought to be deferib- 
ed, in order to calculate the rcfult, 
after having examined their effects. 

44 Two fmall chambers, built 
with brick, and faced with marble 
or plafter. communicate,, and are 
each enlightened by fmall cupolas 
cu| in chequers. This little edifice 
is commonly joined to the houfe by 
a fmall room, in which they un- 
drefs : double doors, folding over, 
and lifted with ftlt, fliut in thefirlt 
and fecond part of the dove. 

44 A wood fire is kept up in a fub- 
terranean vault, the entrance to 
which is without. This fire-place 
is under the farthermoft chamber, 
and heats a caldron immediately be- 
neath the marble floor, which lerves 
as a deling to the vault. Pipes, 
placed within the walls, come from 
the infide of the caldron, and go 
out at the cupola, to evaporate the 
water, which is kept continually 
boiling. Other tubes, com muni- 
eating with a refervoir, are likewife 
contained within the brick work, 
and furnilh the infide with cold wa- 
ter, by the means of cocks placed 
at the fide of thofe which yield the 
warm water. Small feats of fmooth 
wood are made to fit on, And drains 
cut in the marble to carry off the 
water which is thrown down. 

44 Thefe private baths, always 
heated twenty-four hours before 
they ire ufed, by being thus con- 
fl rutted, have fo great a degree of 
boat, that,.*ftdr being entirely un- 


d reded in the exterior chamber, and 
having put on very high 1’andaU of 
wood, to keep the feet from being 
burnt by the marble floor, it is im- 
poflible to entor the firft room, till 
you have ftopt a moment between 
the two doors to let the lungs di- 
late ; after which you cannot enter 
the fecond ftove, under which the 
heat is moil active, without taking 
the fame precautions : and it is pro- 
bable, that the air of this room 
bears the fame proportion to that of 
the firft, as this does to the external 
air. A fudden perfpiration, mill- 
ing through all the pores, is felt 
immediately as they are entered ; 
but the violence of this heat docs 
not prevent the women from Hay- 
ing in thefe baths five or fix hours 
together, and returning to them 
very frequently, 

44 Thofe who have not private 
baths gc to the public ones : they 
are always prepared, and contrived 
in fuch a manner as to contain a 
great number of people. 

4 ‘ Spme of the women, a little 
more delicate and ferupuious than 
the reft, take the bath for them- 
felves alone, and go thither with 
their particular friends. To cpm- 
plete the entertainment, they carry 
with them their provilion. The 
pleafure of enjoying greater liberty, 
and convening all day together, no 
doubt makes them amends for hav- 
ing fo ill chofen the place. 

44 Bathing women, named Tel- 
leks, wjth their hands wrapped 

in 
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in little bag3 of ferge, rub the fkin 
till it is dry. They likewife make 
vifc of a very fine clay, mixt up 
with rofe leaves, and afterwards 
dried in the fun, as a kind of lbap, 
with which they rub the head, pour- 
ing on it warm water from large 
metal bafons : the women’s hair, 
thus cleaned and perfumed, is af- 
terwards tied up in a great number 
of fmall trefles. 

4 * This deTcription wants the 
pearls, the diamonds, the rich Huffs, 
and all the tinery with which lady 
Montague has been pleafed to or- 
nament thefe baths. It is, indeed, 
difficult to believe, that that lady 
ever actually entered them com- 
pletely d relied as has been afferted. 
What is moil certain is, that a too 
frequent ufe of thefe (loves, at 
length, opens the pores to fuch a 
degree as to render them vilible. 
It is equally cetain that fo violent 
a dilatation of the fibres, by alter- 
ing the fhape, brings on decrepi- 
tude before old age. 

44 Thefe public baths are very 
numerous in every part of the city, 
and are likewife frequented by the 
men ; but at different hours from 
thofc fet apart for the women. A 
man whofliould dare attempt to en- 
ter while thev are within, would be 
feverelv punifhed, though he had 
the good fortune toefcape the taffes, 
fondals, and wet peftemab, that af- 
fault him in Ihoals, The Turkifli 
women are inexorable, when the 
audacity of a man means nothing 
more than infult ; but it is iinporti- 


ble to confider, without horror, the 
difmal confequcnces of the blind 
pallions to which they are fome- 
times a prey. 

44 I do not (peak here of thofe 
women who fo frequently fell their 
charms, and whole mutilated dead 
bodies I have often feen in the en- 
virons of Conrtantinople. The cru- 
elty of the men who murder them, 
to evade paying, or to avoid the 
danger of being taken up when 
bringing them back into the city, 
is a villainy which may be account- 
ed for, either by avarice or fear. 
But I fpeak of thofe women of a 
more exalted rank, whom an irre- 
fiflible fury overpowers, and who 
cfcape fecretlv from their prifons, 
Thefe unfortunate creatures always 
carry off with them their jewels, 
and think nothing too good for 
their lover. Blinded by their un- 
happy partion, they do not perceive 
that this very wealth becomes the 
caufe of their deftruftion. The vil- 
lains to whom they fly, never fail, 
at the end of a few days, to punilh 
their temerity, and infure the pof- 
fertion of their effe<5b by a crime, 
which, however monflrous, the go- 
vernment is lead in hafle to punilh. 
The bodies of thefe miferable wo- 
meo, ftript and mangled, are fre- 
quently feen floating in the Port, 
under the very windows of their 
murderers; and thefe dreadful ex- 
amples, fo likely to intimidate the 
reft, and prevent fuch madnefs» 
neither terrify nor amend.” 


VARIOUS 
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VARIOUS PARTICULARS concerning the NOGUAIS TARTARS* 
[ From the fame Work. ] 


“ T? XCEPT the habits of the 

JQ, fultan and the mirzas, which, 
without being rich, have a kind of 
iludied elegance, the Tartars feek 
for little which is not firictly necef- 
farv. The luxury of glafs win- 
dows is confined folely to the 
prince’s apartment : paper frames 
are ufed in winter, and taken away 
in fummer, that they may breathe 
more freely, and have a full view 
of the Black Sea, which is difeo- 
ycred at a difiance. The faltan in- 
vited me to fupper, and, though 
very hungry, I foon perceived the 
excellent filh of the Niefier were 
worthy of better cooks. 

44 The pleafures of hunting, 
hawking, and courfing, feemed to 
be the only ones in which the Tar- 
tars took delight ; and the fultan 
frequently formed hunting parties, 
attended by numbers of the mirzas. 
They depart for the chace with 
arms and baggage ; it lafis feveral 
days : camps are formed every 
night; a body of troops always 
follows the feralker ; and fome times 
thefe parties of pleafure ierve as 
pretexts for more ferious expedi- 
tions. 

44 The night was fpent in repair- 
ing a fmall carriage 1 had bought at 
Yafli, which"! had converted into a 
kind of bed. A cait carried our 
trunks, with which my carriage had 
been loaded as far as Moldavia; 
and the orders of the fultan being 
expedited, I departed the next day 
with a mirza, whole office it was to 
conduct me*, with an efcort of forty 
horfemen, armed with bows, ar- 
rows, and fabres, to Baftcheferav. 

44 Little accuftomed to military 
order and difcipliac, I did not ex- 


pert thefe things from our Tartar** 
After we had pafled the Niefier, 
however, which parrs Beflarabia 
from Yedefan, in which province 
t^e hordes were fuppofed to be in a, 
kind of tebellion, the officer who 
commanded the detachment put it 
into a regular military difpofitioiu 
A vanguard of twelve horfe pre- 
ceded us about two hundred paces ; 
four men were placed at each door 
of the carriage, which the officer 
took under his particular care ; two 
carts followed after; eight men 
brought up the rear, and two pla- 
toons, of fix men each, kept at a 
difiance of fix hundred paces to the 
right and the left. 

44 The plains we crofled are fo 
level and open, that no irregularity 
could be feen, not even fo much as 
a tree or a fhrub : nor did we fee 
any thing during the whole day, 
except fome Noguais, whole heads 
the piercing eyes of our Tartari 
dilHnguifhed when the earth’s con- 
vexity hid the reft of their bodies^ 
Each of thefe Noguais were riding 
alone, and thofe whom our pat roles 
interrogated, relieved us from the 
fear of the pretended troubles which 
had arifen. 

44 I was curious to know their 
bulinefs, and learnt that thefe peo- 
ple, fuppofed Nomades, becaulb 
they live under a kind of tents, 
were fettled, however, by-tribes in 
vallies eight or ten fathoms deep, 
which interfeci theplains from north 
to fouth, and which .arc more than 
thirty leagues long, though but 
half a quarter of a league wide. 
Muddy rivulets rim through the 
middle of them, and terminate to- 
wards the fouth in fmall lakes, 

which 
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^nrhich communicate with the Black 
Sea. On the borders of thefc rivu- 
lets are the tents of the Noguais, 
as well as the (hcd3 meant to give 
(belter* during winter, to the nu- 
merous flocks and herds of thefe 
pa floral people. 

“ Each proprietor has his own 
mark, which is burnt into the thighs 
ef holies, oxen, and dromedanr*, 
-and painted with colours on toe 
wool of lheep. The latter arc kept 
near the owner’s habitation, but 
the other fpecies, united in herds, 
are, towards the fpring, driven to 
the plains, where they are left at 
large till the whiter. At the ap- 
proach of this feafon, they (cek and 
drive th< m to their 0 cds, and this 
fearch was the bufinefs of the No- 
guais w e had met. 

What is moft fingular, in this 
fearch, is, that the Tartar employ- 
ed in it has always an extent of 
plain, which, from one valley to 
another, is ten or twelve leagues 
wide, and more than thirty long, 
yet dees not know which wav to di- 
rect his fearch, nor troubles himfelf 
about it. He puts up in a little 
bag, fix pounds of the flour of l oan- 
ed millet, which is fuflicicnt to laft 
him thirty days. This provifion 
made, he mounts his horfc, Oops 
not till the fun goes down, then 
clogs the animal, leaves him to 
graze, fups on his fiour, goes to 
deep, awakes, and continues his 
route. He neglects not. however, 
to obi* rvc, as he rides, the mark of 
the herds he happens to fee. 'I hefe 
discoveries he communicates to the 
different Noguais he meets, who 
have the fame purfuits, and, in his 
turn, receives i’uch indications, ;;s 
help to put an end to his journey. 
It is certainly to be feared that a 
people lb patient, may, one day, 
furnitli formidable armies. 

44 The end of our firtt day’s jour- 


ney was fixed for the nearpft vallf v, 
at ten leagues dillance. It was now 
near lun-fet, and I faw nothing be- 
fore me but a vaft melancholy plain, 
w hen I l'uddenly felt my carrhigfc 
defeend, and beheld a file of obas, 
or tents, to the right and left, ex- 
tending farther than I could fee. 
Wc eroded the rivulet over a bad 
bridge, near which 1 found three 
of thefe obas out of the line, and 
one of them intended for my ufe. 
The carriages were placed behind, 
and the detachment took up it* 
quarters jutl by me. 

“ My firft care was to examine 
the whole of a picture, of which 
my party formed a feparate group. 
1 particularly remarked the lblitudc 
in which we were left, and was the 
more allonifhed at it, becaufc I fup- 
pofed myl'clf an object that in fuch 
a place might well have excited cu- 
riofiiv. '1 he mirza had left me, on 
our arrival, to go and demand.pro- 
vifions ; while 1, in the mean time, 
examined the conit ru&ion of my 
Tartarian houfe. It was a large 
kind of hen-coop, the paling of 
which was in a circular form, and 
over this was a dome open at the 
top. A felt of camel-hair cnvcl- 
loped the whole, and a piece of this 
fame fell was thrown over the hole 
in the centre, which ferved to give 
vent to the fmoke. I obferved alfo, 
that the obas, inhabited by the Tar- 
tars, and in which there was a fire 
kindled, had each of them this fame 
piece of felt, faJlened in form of a 
banner, directed towards the wintk 
and lutlained by a long jJolc, which 
projected out of the oba. This 
lame pole alfo ferved to lower the 
felt, and ftiut the vent-hole, when 
the fire, being extinguifhed, ren- 
dered its remaining opcn’ufelcfs or 
incommodious. 

“ 1 particularly admired the fo- 
lidity and delicacy of the paling, 

which 
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frhich was conncfled by flips of raw 
hides ; and I learnt that my tent, 
dcllined for a young bride, was a 
part of her marriage portion, 

“ We were very hungry, and 
were glad to fee the mirza return 
with two fheep and a kettle, which 
he had procured. They fufpended 
the kettle to the centre of three 
Hicks, fet up in the form of a py- 
ramid; and the kitchen thus eita- 
blifhed, the mirza, the officer, and. 
fome Tartars, proceeded to kill and 
diflect the fheep : fome filled the 
kettle, while others prepared fpits 
to road what there u as not room to 
boah I had taken care to bring 
bread with me from Kichrla. This 
is a luxury with which the Noguais 
$re unacquainted. Their avarice 
alfo forbids thpm the 'habitual ufe 
d meat, although they are very 
fond of it. My curiofity made me 
with to know their manner of liv- 
ing, and to add fome of their difhes 
to the good cheer they were pre- 
paring. I informed the mirza of 
this whim, who finiled, and d*l- 
patched a Tartar, with orders to fa- 
tisfy tnv curioiity. 

“ The man loon returned with a 
vcflel full of mare’s milk, a fmall 
bag of the flour of roalled millet, 
fome white balls about as big as an 
egg and as hard as chalk, an iron 
kettle, and a young Noguai, tole- 
rably well drclTed, the bell cook of 
the horde. 1 diligently obferved 
his proceedings : he fil'd filled his 
kettle three parts full of water, 
utting in about two pint 9 ; to this 
e added fix ounces of his ineal. 
Mis vcflel he placed near the fire, 
drew a fpatula from his pocket, 
wiped it upon his fleeve, and turn- 
ed his liquid all one way, till it be 
gpn to firtimer. He then demanded 
one of his white balls (they were 
cheefe made of marc’s milk, fatu- 
rated with falt^nJ dried) broke it 


the NOGUAIS Tartars. [77] 

in fmall bits, threw them into his 
ragout, and again began to turn. 
His mefs thickened, he dill turn- 
ing,’ though at lafl with effort, till 
it became of the confi lienee of 
dough : he thdn drew away' his fpa- 
tula, put it again in his pocket, 
turned the mouth his kettle on 
his hand, and preicnted me with a 
cylinder of pafte in a fpiral form. 

I was in hade to eat of it, and was 
really better plcafed with this ra- 
gout than 1 had expelled. 1 like- 
wife tafted the mare’s milk, which • 
perhaps l ihould have found equally 
good, could L have divelied mylclf 
of prejudice. 

“ While I was thus occupied 
concerning my flipper, a much moi e 
intcrelling lcene was preparing for 
exhibition. J before obferved, that 
the Noguais, at my arrival, retired 
e»ch to his hut, without (hewing 
any curiofity to fee me ; and l had 
pacified my vanity on this head, 
when I perceived a conliderable 
company advancing towards us. 
The order and ilowncfsof their mo- 
tion?, deprived us of all apprehen- 
fions on their parts, though we did 
not lufpeft their motives for this 
vilit. When they were about four 
hundred paces dillant they flopped, 
and one of them advancing to tho 
mirza, my conductor, informed him 
of the defire which the principal 
people of his tribe had to fee us ; 
adding, that unwilling, in the le d>, 
to trouble our repofe, he had been 
deputed to afk whether this curioii- 4 
ty would give me offence ; and if 
not, how far they might come, 
without expofing me to the leallin* 
convenience. 

M I anlwered the ambafludor my- 
fdf, and allured him they were wcK 
come to mingle with us, for that, 
among friends, there was no di- 
flinrtion of place, much lefs a p*> 
cifi^oundiyy* The Noguai infift- 
* ed 
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ed on the orders he had received, 
and the mirza rofe to indicate how 
near they might approach, to which 
limits thi9 curious company foon 
came. I did not fail to meet, in 
order to obferve them the nearer, 
and procure myfctf the pleafure of 
being acquainted with thefe good 
fplks* When 1 came within a cer- 
tain fliflance, they ail role, and the 
jnoft remarkable of them, to whom 
I add refled myfelf, fa luted me by 
taking off his bonnet, and inclining 
bis body. 

44 The fame ceremony had been 
obferved, by their deputy, to the 
mirza, at which I was the more fur- 
prifed, becaufe the Turks never un- 
cover the head, except for their own 
cafe; and that, when they arc a- 
lone, or in company with their raoft 
intimate friends. It is for this rea- 
fon that European ambafladors, and 
their attendants, go to the audiences 
of the grand feignior with their 
heads covered ; for, to prefent them- 
fclves otherwife before a Turk, 
would be a want of refped. I ftiall 
have other more important remarks 
to make relative to the limilaritv of 
cuftoms between us and the Tar- 
tars. 

44 The little information I gained 
from my Noguais, was owing, no 
doubt, to the want of afking them 
proper queftions. The fatisfaeftion, 
however, which novelty always 
brings, made the clofe of this day 
agreeable enough. I reconciled my- 
felf very well to my fu^per ; but as 
to my people, Tartarian cookery 
owed all its fuccefs with them to 
their great hunger, which finds e- 
very thing good. They underflood 
not* the do&rine of amufing them- 
felves with their wants, and 1 was 
apparently the object of their la- 
mentations. But I perceived they 
only wifhed my perfonal cafe, that 
they might acquire the ri^ht of 


freely bewailing their own indivi- 
dual privations. By faring as they 
did only could I fllence them ; and 
I give this receipt to all travellers, 
as the bed they can follow. 

44 No people are more abflemi- 
ous : millet and mare’s milk are 
their habitual food, and yet they 
are exceedingly carnivorous. A 
Noguais might wager that Ke would 
cat a whole lliecp, and gain his bet, 
without danger of indigeftion. But 
their appetites are reflrained by their 
avarice, which is fo gre.it, that they 
generally debar them! elves of every 
thing they can fell. If any acci- 
dent kill one of their cattle, they 
then, only, resale upon his flefli ; 
and this not unlef3 they find it time 
enough to bleed the dead animal. 
They follow this precept of Maho- 
met, likewife, with refped to beads 
that are diflempered : they carefully 
obferve each llagc of the dilcafe, 
that they may feize the moment 
when, their avarice condemned to 
lofc the value of the beafl, their 
appetite may flill afford them fomc 
confolation, by killing it an inftant 
before its natural death. 

44 The fairs of Balta, and others 
eflabliflied on th ir frontiers, are 
the emporiums to which they annu- 
ally bring their immenfc flocks and 
herds. The corn they grow in 
fuch abundance, finds a ready vent 
bv the Black Sea, as well as their 
fleeces, whether they confift of the 
whole produce of their flocks, or 
only the pelades. To thefe objects 
of commerce are added fome bad 
hides, and great quantify of hares- 
fkins. 

44 Thefe different articles, united, 
annually produce the Tartars con- 
fidcrable lums, which they only re- 
ceive iu ducats of gold, Dutch or 
Venetian: but 'the ufe they make 
of thefe annihilates every idea of 
wealth, Avhich fuch numerical enor- 
' * mity 
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mity prefenrs. Cor, dandy aug- 
menting, without turning any part 
of their tlore into circulation, a- 
varice feir.C6 andengiuts thcfe trea- 
fures, while the plains in which 
they arc buried affords not the leaf! 
indication or guide to future re- 
fcarch. The numerous Noguais 
who have died, without telling 
their fecret, have already occafion- 
cd the lofs of vad fums : hence it 
may be prefumed thefc people arc 
pcrfuaded, that, were they forced 
to abandon their country, they 
might leave their money without 
lohng their property. In fad, it 


would be the fame to them at five 
hundred leagues distance, lincc they 
only potfels it in idea ; but this 
idea is fo powerful among them, 
and fo delightful, that a Tartar is 
frequently known to feize the ob- 
jed he covets for the foie pleafure 
of enjoying it a moment. Soon 
obliged to reilore it, he is liktfwifc 
obliged to pay a conlidcrable fine ; 
but he has had his willi, and is fa* 
tislied. The avarice of a Tartar 
never days to calculate eventual 
lofs, but enjoys the momentary 
gain.” 


The PRESENT STATE of EGYPT. 
[ From the fame Work. ] 


a TF we conlider it in relation to 
X what conilitutcs the real 
power of a date, the politician will, 
perhaps, look with a kind of con- 
tempt on this great metropolis pf 
the world, this nurfe of every fei- 
ence and every ait, now become a 
province of t he fecblcd of all empires. 
But the political philofopher will 
Coniidei it in a light more worthy 
of his attention, fbould he difeover, 
in the climate, produdion, and po- 
pulation of Egypt, the means by 
which it has been rendered fo ce- 
lebrated. Thefe advantages, whivh 
ages cannot dedroy, and which 
have relided the greated revolu- 
tions, will appear to him preferable 
to fuch as, like chemical competi- 
tions, are to be decompofcd by the 
contrary proccfs to that by which 
they were produced. 

u Such have been, no doubt, 
thofe kingdoms, the memory of 
which has been preferved by hido- 
rvy though geography can now 
lcarcely point out the iituation of 


their capitals. We (hall perceive, that 
in Egypt, the greated kings endea- 
voured to acquire fame, by labours 
ufcful for the cultivation of the 
country : with thefe they appeafed 
that third for glory which, among 
other monarchs, was perpetually 
productive of violence and rapine. 

u If fo prodigious a lake as that 
of Morris, may he fuppofed to be 
formed by the hands of men, the 
utility ot*tbi$ immense refervoir 
would be the greated monument of 
the beneficence of the Pharaohs : 
but if the extent and depth of this 
lake leave fomc doubt as to its ori- 
gin, none can be entertained with 
regard to that of the canals of Jo- 
feph, or Trajan, that of Alexandria, 
or thofe of Delta : they are vidbly 
the work of human indudry. 

i4 Th? facility with which the 
country is watered, leaves no part 
of it uncultivated ; and the rich* 
nefs of the foil, by multiplying the 
harved, maintains and animates the 
population. There is no country 

to 
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to be found in which it is more re- 
markable than in Egypt. Delta, 
the provinces of the Eatt and Weft, 
and all thofe on each fide of the 
Nile, quite up to the Tropic, are 
populous to an amazing degree. I 
have been told, that there are more 
than nine thoufand villages and 
twelve hundred towns in Egypt. 
It is very certain, they, arc fo near 
to each other, that having ilopt at 
Mentoobes, below Fooa, 1 reckoned 
forty -two within light; the fartheft 
of which was not two leagues off. 

44 Wherever the inundation can 
reach, there habitations are erect- 
ed, on little hills, raifed for that 
purpofe, which ferve for the com- 
mon foundation of all the houfes 
which (land together, and which 
are contrived to take up as little 
room as pollible, that they may fave 
all the ground they can for culti- 
vation. This precaution is nccel- 
fary to prevent the waters wattling 
awav the walls, which are only of 
mud. 

44 The villages are always fur- 
rounded by an infinite number of 
pointed turrets, meant to invite thi- 
ther the pigeons, in order to colleft 
their dung. Every village has, 
likewife, a final 1 wood of palm- 
trees near it, the property of which 
is common : thefe fupply the inha- 
bitants with dates for their con- 
fumption, and leaves for the fabri- 
cation of baikets, mats, and other 
thihgs of that kind. Little caufe- 
ways raifed, in like manner, above 
the inundation, preferve a commu- 
nication during the time it lalls. 

44 The cities are all fituated on 
the Nile, or the great canals ; the 
houfes'in them are built of brick, 
feveral (lories high, and in a tafte 
like that in vogue with us during 
the reign of Francis the Fir ft. The 
palm-trees which fur round them, 

d the veffels which line the banks 


of the river, add to the beauty of 
their (ituation. 1 

44 It is thus, by uniting agricul- 
ture with commerce, that all the 
cities of Egypt continually invite, 
encourage, and profit by the indus- 
try which encircles them : but the 
advantages which Cairo enjoys are 
not confined to the inrerefts of E- 
gypt. Its commerce embraces both 
the hemifpheres, and its (Ireets are 
continually crowded with camels, 
which bring the roerchandifes of 
Europe ana the Indies, and piled 
with bales of goods from Madras 
and Marfeillcs ; fo that Cairo ap- 
pears to be the centre of the world. 

44 This- city, called by the Arabs 
MilTir, is lituated on the right fide 
of the Nile, about half a league 
from the river. It is adjoining to 
the mountains of Arabia : at the 
eattern angle of thefe mountains the 
caftlc of Cairo is built. Boolac 
and Old Cairo form the fuburbs : 
and if, when added to the city, w« 
(hall find attembled here not lefs 
than feven hundred thoufand per- 
fons, we have then another proof 
of the great number of inhabitants 
in Egypt. 

4i C airo contains feveral fquares, 
fuflkiently fpacious to invite and 
deferve decoration ; fuch as the 
fquare of Luibequiu, that of Rorac- 
lia, and that of the Great Mofque, 
named Sultan Hafian : but all the 
ftreets are narrow, ill-contrived, 
and badly paved. The palaces them- 
felves, which contain fuch great 
wealth, have nothing in their ex- 
terior appearance fuitable to the o- 
pulence of this city. 
v 44 Enriched and occupied with 
the commerce of Egypt by the Nile, 
of Europe by the Mediterranean, 
and of Yemen and the Indies, by 
the Red Sea, this capital fwallowt 
up, befides, all the revenues of the 
great. Its fubfiftence, which ap- 
pertain* 
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pertains alfo to its commerce, aug- 
ments its riches ; and the luxury 
which follows thence is increafed 
to fuch a degree, that gold is ef- 
teemed common ; nor can the rich- 
eft manufactures of India give fa- 
tisfaCtion. 

44 Whatever, in another ftate, 
could only be the effects of an ad- 
mini ft rat ion well informed, and 
conftantly guided by the moft falu- 
tary principles, arifes in Egypt 
from the nature of the foil. The 
riches of its productions fatisfy the 
avidity of its tyrants, and defend 
the cultivators from theit tyranny. 
The furplus of its corn, become 
abfolutely neceffary for Arabia-Fe- 
lix, by furnifhing its commerce 
with new and certa'n exchanges, 
affords its activity the moft folid 
and independent baiis. The prin- 
cipal ports of Egypt a ft Suez and 
Alexandria ; but it is not in thefe 
that we can judge of the importance 
Of commerce. Where there arc 
no political regulations, there can- 
not cxift either individual compa- 
nies, exclufive privileges, or fu- 
baltern monopol/; commerce na- 
turally finds its level ; it is feized 
on by credit, the cultivator is its 
affociate ; and its agents receive 
wages. 

44 The poverty of the cities I 
have juft mentioned, may, without 
doubt, be referred to this princi- 
ple ; they are only the hired agents 
of commerce. Suez, efpecialiy, is 
remarkable for the penury of its 
inhabitants. The Arabs have u- 
furped the right of becoming the 
carriers of commerce, without re- 
nouncing that of plundering the 
merchants, as often as anarchy pro* 
raifes them impunity. 

44 Befides the corn Egypt ex- 
changes with Yemen, for the coffee 
with which Europe, but particularly 
Turkey, is l'upplied, rice* flax, 
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fait of natron, employed in the tan* 
neries, fal ammoniac* Ufcful for 
tin-work, fenna and faffranum for 
dying, and the moft valuable gums 
and drugs, are obje&s of com- 
merce equally important. 

44 Sugar is the only article ip 
which the induftry of the Egyp* 
tians is confined to what is neccf* 
fary for home corifumption ; arid 
the little powder-fugar, which is 
exported to Conftantinople, gives 
no great idea of the goodnefs of 
that commodity, brought fVora 
the Higher Egypt and retined at 
Cairo. 

44 Delta, likewife, produces a 
great quantity of fu^ar-canes j bur 
they are only cultivated for the 
pleafure of the inhabitants, who 
ufe them in their repafts. 

44 A more ufeful branch of in* 
duftry is that of the linen manu- 
facture ; it is under no regulations, 
and extends as far as the cataracts y 
as does the culture of indigo. In 
this burning climate, where no 
clothing is worn but a linen Ihirt, 
or frock, which is always dyed 
blue, the furplus of this manufac- 
ture affords another article for ex* 
portation. The coafts of Syria, 
and the whole inland country, quite 
up to Damafcus, are fupplied with 
fait from the pits of the Lower E* 
S>*P r - 

44 It is worthy obfervation, that 
foreign plants, brought into Egypt, 
degenerate to fuch a degree as to 
be incapable of reproduction. This 
is the cafe of indigo j and, what is 
not lefs rema'kab e, is, that the 
fields of indigo, which are every 
year fown with frerti feeds, brought 
from Syria, furnifh the Egyptian* 
with a very fine dye, though this 
fame plant is of much inferior qua* 
lity in vs original foil. 

14 It is plain, from this remark, 
•that the indigo of Syriar-fhould bo 

tranfr 
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t ran (plan ted, but that the richnefs 
of the foil, and heat of the fun, in 
Egypt, make that country a kind 
of hot-houfe, which damages the 
quality of the feed. 

u To this fertility and richnefs 
of the produdHo'ns of Egypt, rauft 
be added a ifiofl Salubrious air. We 
fhall be more particularly (truck 
with this advhntage, when wc con- 
fide r, that Rofett.i, Damietta, and 
Manfoora, which are encom palled 
with rice-ground#, are much Cele* 
brated for the healthinefs of their 
neighbourhood ; and that Egypt is, 
perhaps, the only country in the 
world where this kind of culture, 
which requires dagnant waters* is 
pot unwholcfome. Riches are not 
there dedrudive to the lives of 
men. 

44 The refearches I have care- 
fully made, concerning the plague, 
winch I once believed to originate 
In Egypt, have convinced me, that 
k would not be io much as known 
there, were not the feeds of it con- 
veyed thither by the commercial 
Intercourfe between Conltanrinople 
and Alexandria. It is in this faff 
dity that it always begins to appear ; 
it but rarely reaches Cairo, though 
tio precaution is taken to prevent 
It ; und when it does, it is prefently 
cactirpated by the heats, and pre- 
vented from arriving as far as the 
Saide. It is likewif© well known, 
that the penetrating dews, which 
fall in Egypt about midfummer, 

- deOroy, even in Alexandria, all re- 
mains of this diflemper. 

44 It is only upon the (bores of 
the Mediterranean, to the diitance 
of ten leagues, within land, that 
rain is known ix* Egypt ; very 
rarely does it extend farther. At 
Cairo they have hardly two hours 

E ’e rain in a whole year. The 
of thunder is never heard, and 
s* no where frequent in E* 
\ * 


gypt, always difeharge their fusW 
on the delerta of Lybia and Ara- 
bia, where there is nothing to de- 
ftroy. Thus, every thing concurs 
to confer, on Egypt the moll pre- 
cious gifts of nature. Birds, of 
every kiud, and of the moil rare 
fpecies, leem to haften thither in 
flocks, to enjoy the beauties of the 
country, and add their various 
melody to the gaiety of its inha.- 
bitanrs. 

“ The Nile offers a mod inte- 
reding pi6hire of this kind. '1 be 
banks of this river, as well as thofe 
of all the canals, are crowded with 
vaft numbers of pcafants ; conti- 
nually employed in watering the 
country, either by their own la- 
bour, or the management of thofe 
animals which relieve it. An infi- 
nite number of draw-wells, worked 
with a wheel, are contrived for this 
purpofe ; the waters, which are 
raifed, are poured into a channel, 
and didributed among the grounds, 
at a didance from the river, by va- 
rious canals, which the indudry 
and activity of the cultivator pre- 
pares, with intelligence and crco- 
nomy. Women, occupied with the 
cafe of their families, are feen car- 
rying home water, for its ufe, in 
jars upon their heads ; others wafh 
their linen, bleach that which ia 
newly made, fpread it out, and give 
tbemfelves up to that chearfulnefs 
and gaiety, to natural to them on 
every occafion, making the air ice- 
found wi:h their thrill voices, the 
ululatus of the Romans. The 
barges, which pafs from one city to 
another, the boats employed in the 
conveyance of commodities, and 
the navigation which commerce 
maintains, add to the variety and 
motion of the feene. 

44 This navigation h principally 
remarkable for the agility of the 
wateupen, and the manner «a which 

they 
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tfcey convey the pottery-ware* made 
in the Higher Egypt. It will be 
necefiaiy, before this is explained, 
to obferve, that the earthen pans, 
made to preferve water, ought to 
be the bigger, the farther thofe for 
whofe ufe they are intended dwell 
from the river ; and as the inhabit- 
ants of the Lower Egypt refide at 
the greater diftancc, the potters, 
who dwell in the Higher, contrive, 
accordingly, the raft by which they 
convey their wares. The largell 
jars, fattened by their handles, form 
the firft row of the raft ; the mid- 
dle-fized are placed next, and the 
leatt uppermott ; the proprietor 
contrives for himffelf a convenient 
flation, and, furniflied with a long 
pole, commits himfelf to the courle 
of the waters, without fearing run- 
ning aground on a foft clay, which 
can do no damage. Thus he ar- 
rives at Delta, and foon gets rid of 
his pile of pottery, by the fuccef- 
five fale of all the materials of 
Which it is compofed. 

44 The Egyptians, naturally mild 
and timid, are alfo fprightly and 
temperate. All their a&ions par- 
take of this chara&er; they are 
terrified by the lead accident, apd 
familiarized by the fmalleft encou- 
ragement. The taftc of this people 
for dancing, has introduced into 
Egypt female dancers, who have 
neither modefty nor referve, and 
only pleafe by the contrary extra- 
vagance. 

44 The Egyptians, were it not 
for the brownnefs of their tanned 
Alias, would certainly have a fine 
complexion. Their perfons are 
genteel and well fhaped. Both the 
men and women fwira like fifh. 
Their clothing is only * blue fhirt, 
which but indifferently conceals the 
pudency of the women ; the men 
gird it round them, for conveni- 
#nct, while they labour $ the chil- 


dren always go naked, and I havfe 
feen girls, eighteen years old, ttill 
children, in that refpeft. 

44 Mahometanifm is the princi- 
pal religion of the Egyptians ; but 
they have added to it an infinity 
of ceremonies, derived more from 
their own love of fhew than the 
precepts of the prophet. FraternU 
ties of penitents, no&urnal procef- 
fions with wax-candles, veftmenta 
proper for that kind of devotion} 
chanting* and mournings’ at inter- 
vals, and the epulum ferale, are fo 
many pra&ices which belong mor* 
to tne fuperftition of their ance£ 
tors than the new law they have 
received. 

44 The Egyptians, nofwithftand* 
ing, have lels ferocity in their pre- 
judices than the Turks, who have 
left fuperftition ; the reafon of 
which is, that thefe latter are 
proud, while the Egyptians are 
only weak. We may perceive, that 
the pomp which attends their cere- 
monies, is more regarded by them 
than the thing fignified ; and that 
their gaiety and licentioufnefs have 
more part in the pilgrimages they 
undertake, than the faint to whole 
honour they aflemble. 

44 The mod revered of thefe art 
the Iram Cbaji, at Cairo, and tha 
Iman of Tinta, a city iitUated in 
the centre of Delta. This latl faint 
is called Sayd, Achmer, and Be* 
douit. In the month of July, more 
than two hundred thoufand per- 
fons, from she Higher and Lower 
Egypt, throng to this tomb. Coitk 
merce, which turns every thing to 
its advan r age, has elUblifhed near 
it a confiderable fair, where dancers 
and mountebanks are found, in 
plenty, duririg the time it Ufts. 
Tinta then contains every thing 
which can Contribute to the amufe- 
roent of the pilgrims : and the fliel* 
of the mofque of Sayd, Achmer, 
F* * an* 
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and Bedouit, gathers an ample har- 
veii, by at once making his advan- 
tage of the devotion of fomc, and 
the love of pieafure of a great 
many others. 

44 Each city of Egypt has, like- 
wife, its faint, its proceffions, and 
its diverfions, which are frequented 
by thofe of the environs, and au- 
thorized by the government. It 
will be perceived, that the faint of 
the capital enjoys his privileges as 
a metropolitan, and that his tomb 
is never without cuftom. But the 
devotion of the women, more fer- 
vent in every country than that of 
the men, is not confined, in Egypt, 
to the invocation of the dead ; and 
as knaves are always encouraged by 
dupes, there are to be found, at 
Cairo, many faints in perfect health, 
to whom they prefer paying their 
wddrefles. 

“ Thefe predeflinated perfons 
mke their ffation at the door, or in 
the court of the mofques ; where* 
extended on a ragged mat, they 
feem loll in extafy, and in poflei- 
fion of the joys of pafedife, while 
this appearance of beatitude in- 

S veneration. Others, to give 
rives more importance, walk, 
gravely, through the ftreet, only 
covered with a long white woollen 
tunic. They preach up a contempt 
for riches, of which they infolently 
demand a (bare, and prophefy con- 
tinually the end of the world. 

44 One of thefe Egyptian faints 
afforded a proof, that the habit of 
deceiving others may, at lad, lead 
us to deceive ourfelves. This im- 
podor had worked himfclf up to 
wch a pitch of enthuliafm, as to 
declare to the people, that, on fuch 
ascertain dav, and hour, he would 
4SO& the Nile, (landing upright on 
^is 'mat, only by pronouncing the 
ijame of God. Great numbers af- 

jembled on the banks of the river* 

/ * 


The faint prefently funk to tbt 
bottom, and his foolifh followers* 
for fear of interrupting him in 
working his miracle, fuffered him 
to be drowned without any affiftance* 

44 Humanity, though degraded, 
in Egypt, by thefe pious abfurdi~ 
ties, is, at the fame time, honoured 
by an unlimited foundation in fa- 
vour of the blind ; and it is on fo 
enlarged a plan, that all the blind 
in Egypt are aiiembled at Cairo. 
This has given birth to the opi- 
nion, that this climate, occafions 
blindnefs. 

44 They reckon about four thou- 
sand, maintained by the mofque of 
fultan Haffan ; and perhaps this 
number does not exceed that of 
other countries, in proportion to 
the number of the inhabitants. It 
mud, however, be allowed, that in/ 
Egypt, the clals of individuals who 
are accudomed tc lie in the llreets, 
or on the terraces of houfes, arc 
particularly fubjeft to this misfor- 
tune. A cold dew, which falls 
during the night, fnakes the eye- 
lids tender, and difpofes them to 
ulcerate with the heat of the day* 
But the fight of thofe who lie un- 
der cover, does not fuffer fo much 
as it would by intemperance in o- 
ther climates. 

44 After having confidered the 
monuments of Egypt, the ferenity 
of its fky, its population, the in- 
duff ry o? its inhabitants, and the 
riches of its productions, nothing 
remains but to cad an eye of con- 
tempt on its- government. 

44 Georgian children, brought 
and fold in Egypt, replace thofe 
who die out of ten or twelve thou* 
fund Mamalukes. This fmall num- 
ber furhiflies the beys, their ty- 
rants, the fubaltern officers, more 
cruel than their mailers, and the 
troops, who execute and aggravate 
their barbarous orders. 

From 
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Canons, or Code, of Sultan Selim, 
it may be prefumed, that prince 
rather capitulated with the Mama- 
lukes, than obtained a complete 
conqueft of Egypt. It is plain, 
that he left the government of the 
kingdom to the four-and-twenty 
beys, and only endeavoured to ba- 
lance their authority by that of a 
pacha, whom he appointed go- 
vernor-general and prefident of the 
council. This power fubfifted as 
long as the Porte could afford af- 


cay of its flrength foon obliged it 
to endeavour, by dividing the beys, 
to maintain itfelf againft their en- 
croachments. Thus, by always 
taking part with the weakeft fide, 
the Turks have continually created 
themfelves new enemies 5 and thefe 
frequent errors have reduced the 
word pacha to a mere title, to which 
the Mamalukes fometimes pay ho- 
mage, but always keep him, by 
whom it is pofTefTed, in clofe con- 
finement.” 
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CLASSICAL and POLITE} 

CRITICISM. 


Of the INVENTION of LANGUAGE. 
[From Mr, Gxegory’.s E flays, Hiftorical and Moral.] 


« PHILOSOPHER S, whofe pu- 

X riofity bas not been a&ive 
enough to overcome ^heir averfion 
to labour, have been fond of attri- 
buting to a Divine revelation the 
invention of language. This, it 
muft be coofefled, is a very concife 
method of getting rid of the diffi- 
\ culty ; but fince it can only ferve 
to reprefs the free fpirit of inquiry, 
j hope to Hand pxcufed if I profefs 
piyfelf difeontented with this pious 
folution, and, with no ill intention, 
prefume to extend a little farther 
fny refearches. 

44 It is not enough to fay, that 
we have no authority from Scrip- 
ture for aferibing the invention of 
language directly to the Supreme 
Being ; we have its authority t;o 
aflert, that at lead a considerable 
part of the firft language was of 
human production, for 44 Adam 
£a ter Aames' to the different crea- 
tures. Should the miraculous con- 
fufion of language at Babel be 
adverted to, I reply ^ that it is 
impoffible t’o (ay what was the 
nature of that confulion ; whether 
it confifted in the invention of 
hew terms, or in the improper ufe 
of the old. The miracle at Babel 
might be only a temporary confu- 
lion, fufheient to fet aiide that ufe- 

t; - . k * ' 


lefs and abfurd undertaking : and 
it is more natural to fuppofe, that 
the confequent difperfion of man-; 
kind was the effc& of diflenfions 
occafioned by having mifundetftood 
each other, than that they could 
not live together, becaufe they did 
not all continue to fpeak die fame 
language. 

44 The origin of language, a* 
well as of mankind^ is a fubjeA nc- 
ceflarily involved in much obfeu- 
rity. The moft ancient traditions 
favour the hypothefis, which de- 
rives languages as well as nations 
from an original or primitive flock. 
A whim heal e xperiment was made 
in Egypt, by which it was thought 
to be determined, that the Phry- 
gians were the moft ancient people. 
Two infants were taken from 
cicty, before they, had an opportu- 
nity of learning any articulate 
fou^d : they weTe carefully obferv- 
ed, in order to find in what lan- 
guage they would begin to expreis 
themfelves ; and the firft word that 
they pronounced was gtxo* (bekos) 
the Phrygian word for bread. The 
experiment was abfurd, the reflilt 
was probably accidental, and the 
faft only ferves to prove what were 
the opinions of the Egyptians upon 
thefe fubje&s, and that they fevour- 
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ed thfc hypothclis of a primitive that to force a language on a peo- 
language. A more decilive argu- pie, or to alter entirely, and at 
ment is deduced from the very once, the dialed of a country, has 
driking analogy that has been trac- generally been confidered as a vi- 
ed between the languages of na- nonary projed ; that the many a- 
tions the mod remote from each nomalies of the Greek language, 
other. Herodotus, indeed, relates, though confefledly the mod beau- 
jthat even at a very early period, tiful and mod perfed extant, and 
the Scythians and the other na- the number of words which arc 
tions ot the North with the utmod evidently derived from other lan- 
difficulty underdood each other, guagea^ make diredly againd fuch 
and that the language of one of an opinion ; that, in fine, the great 
.thofe nations could only be made number of particles and conjunc- 
intelligible to another through feven <ions, and the variety in the in r 
interpreters. It is certain, notwith- flexions of the verbs, of which the 
dandmg, that many languages ap- fecond aorid and fecond future ar£ 
pear almod totally different, the certainly redundancies, argue, thap 
radicals of which are, for the mod the Greek is in reality a compolhion 
part, the fame ; and, as there is no of feveral different dialetts. 
reafon to fuppofc the original lan- 44 But though it be not admitted 
■guage very copious at the fird dif- that an united body of philofophers . 
perfion of mankind, the different could, in the early dages of fa r 
dialetds would be diverging from it, ciety, meet and adapt a language 
in proportion as new inventions or to common ufe 4 there is a certain 
improvements demanded an aug- uniformity in the operations of the 
mentation of each national vocabu- human mind, which affords an ap- 
iary. pearance of art, where nature, or 

44 The hypothefis, however, of occafional convenience, have acted 
. a primitive language will not be without regard to fydem. It is re- 
found inconfiilent with the theory, marked that, in thofe language? 
which I Audi endeavour to edab- which have been lead corrupted by 
lifh ; fincc it is my intention to de- a communication with others, the 
mondratc, not only how fuch a radical founds are few, and the bulk 
language might be at fird invented, of the language is plainly formed 
hut by what means fuccellive alte- by compohtion : there is an appear- 
rations might be introduced, both auce of art, becaufe there is an ap- 
fco augment and difguife it. pearance of regularity ; but it 19 - 

44 h is the opinion of a modem the regularity of nature. The 
author, that a perfect language mud means which the philofophei* pro* 
be the efteft of art, condru&cd fers for eafe, the lavage adopts 
upon certain principles, and a pri- through the vveaknefs of his reafon- 
ori j*eafoning. The Greek he af- ing powers* An ingenious pro- 
ferts to be this perfect language, jeCtor publiihed a plan, not many 
aud labours with much ingenuity to years ago, for a philofophical lan- 
,prove that it was framed by rule, guage. His plan was, to adopt a. 
and delivered by its inventors at few vowel founds to denote the ge- 
'©ncc complete for popular ufe. To nera, and the different fpeciee were 
fuch a conjefture (for the total to be diitinguifhed by different 
jwant of evidence to the fadt leaves modes of compofition. Who would 
jt .barely fuch), it may be replie4s look for the execution of this ingc; 

> * jp4 nipua 
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nious and fyftematic procefs at Ota- 
hcitc ? Yctfuch has been in a great 
ineafure undefignedly the cafe. In 
the language of Otaheite ai figni- 
fies to eat, or to fatisfy the firfl ap- 
petite of human natu re * eai figni- 
fies to copulate , or to iatisfy another 
appetite ; eiya fignifies to catch f/h, 
aha, to ftcal or rob — all of them al- 
luding to the fatisfadtion of wants 
and appetites. In the fame lan- 
guage e*wai fignifies water ; arjai, 
tlx foot: whence we may venture 
to conclude, that the radical wai or 
% -ai fignifies lomething beneath or 
'under us. This kind of regularity 
in compofition, notwith Handing the 
variety introduced from the differ- 
ent dialed! s, is very obfervable in the 
Greek, and undoubtedly induced 
lord Monhoddo to fuppoie it a lan- 
guage of art. 

44 In purfuance of what has been 

! )remifed, and confidently with what 
s to follow, I will venture to pro- 
pofe it as the bafis of my theory, 
that language is altogether a hu- 
man invention ; and that the pro- 
grefs of the mind, in the invention 
and improvement of language, is, 
by certain natural gradations, plain- 
ly difcernible in the compofition of 
words. The firfl men would pro- 
bably make known their wants and 
Retires, ip a great meafure, by in- 
articulate founds, actions, and ges- 
tures ; in procefs of time, particu- 
lar founds would be ufually annex- 
ed to particular ideas ; and thefe 
(bunds would become articulate, by 
uniting two or more of them to- 
gether, for inflance, the thing or 
a£t^on with the manner or the time 
\n which it exifted or was perform- 
ed — Thus Do (I give) Do-di or 
jjedi (I have given). 

44 The fources of language are, 
firft, thofe natural cries, which ferve 
to exprefs pain or plcaiure, atid 
which generally accompany any 


ftrong paffion or emotion ; and ft- 
condlv, imitative founds. 

44 The primitive parts of fpccch 
appear to be, i. Noun. 2. Verb. 

3. Interjection. The derivative, 

4. the adjective* 5. the pronoun, 
6. the adverb, 7. the conjunction, 
8. the prepofition, 9. the artir 
cle. 

44 I. The names of feniible ob, 
jedfs are derived, firft, from thofe 
emotions, which the perception of 
them excites, whether painful or 
pleafanr, and the natural cries cor, 
refpondent to them. Secondly* 
from thofe founds, which accom, 
panv certain anions of nature, and 
which men, endeavouring to de, 
feribe, would be induced to imitate ; 
fuch are buzz, murmur ; of which 
there are numberlets in dances in all 
languages, and particularly in the 
Greek. Thirdly, from a certain 
analogy between objeCls of figh; 
and of hearing. A craggy rock, or 
a rapid torrent (conlidered as ap 
objedt of fight) affociate naturally 
with a broken and harfh found. 
Quick and violent motion affects 
the fcnfes in a correfpondent man- 
ner ; and, in deferihing it, men in- 
voluntarily adopt a hafty and vio- 
lent enunciation, often accompanied 
with much action. Fourthly, (in 
procefs of time, and when language 
is con liderably improved) from com- 
pofition, as dnify (the flower) from 
day* s eye ; nightingale from night, 
and galan (to fimj) ; with many 
more obvious. Fifthly, from con- 
tractions of participles, &c. as daw* 
from daying . 

44 It is highly probable, that, in 
many cafes, common names have 
been adopted from proper names ; 
or, in other words, the names di- 
ftinguifhing the relations of civil 
life, were probably at firfl the names 
of individuals. Thus, in the firft 
language, the word anfwerabie to 
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0ur word father, was perhaps de- 
rived from the name of 'one of the 
firR fathers of the tribe or family. 
A ;a£ (Anax) (bafileus) 

tc c. were perhaps the proper names 
of the founders of monarchies, as 
Ptolemy and Ca?far. In a more ad- 
vanced (fate of language, thele 
nouns are formed from the verbs 
denoting the office or employment, 
as rex from rexi, imperator from int- 
fcro, Sec. 

44 The proper names of men an- 
ciently related to fome peculiarity 
in their perfons or manners, or the 
tolace where they dwelt, as 1 >.aT*’ir 
(Plato) to m'hoLrvr; (platus) hroaef, 
from being broad -fhouldered. 
Names are common, in moll parts 
of Europe, ori finally derived from 
trees, as Jozc de Perreim, i. e. Jo- 
Jeph who lives near the pear-tree. 
'Men afterwards acquired names 
from fomc notable adion or occur- 


rence ; fuch was the agnomen and 
frequently the cognomen of the Ro- 
mans. What Herodotus relates of 
a people, who were without proper 
names, is utterly improbable, 

44 Proper, names of countries are 
pommonlyderivedfrom the fituation 
pr the produdions of the foil, as 
Europe from ( Earns , broad or 

extended) and {ops, the face or 
afpcH ) . 

44 The names of months ip Lap- 
land are taken from the plants or 
animals that appear in them. In 
Otaheite, they are derived from the 
charaderiftics of the feafon. The 
name of the firft month (March) 
means hunger and want ; that of the 
fourth month (June) relates to an- 
gling ; the eighth month (Odober) 
w named from th t young cocoa-nuts . 

44 The ancients ufed fometimes to 
franflate proper names into their 
pwn language ; and hence that di- 
yerlity of names for the fame place 
or perfon, which has proved no 


fmall difficulty in the refearches of 
the learned. 

44 The words expreffing the fa- 
culties of the mind are all of them 
taken from fenlible images, as h** 
(dike) judgment, from A; (dis) and 
xi u (tco) to cleave in two. Fancy f 
from QatPTcurtJi* (phantafma) &c% 
The words applicable to bodily mo- 
tion alfo, have generally been ap- 
plied tp the acts of the mind. A 
way has always been ufed to ex- 
prefs the mode of attaining one’s 
end or defire ; noe (poros) and ju- 
(methodos) were ufed in this 
fenfe by the Greeks. In Otaheite, 
they call the thoughts, the words of 
the belly : a covetous man is called 
tabata-pirrepirre ; and it fhould feem 
they had in their minds the idaa of 
narrownefs, or gluing and flicking to- 
gether, when they formed the word ; 
for e-pirre, we are informed, h .a 
that ngnification. 

44 II. After giving names to fen- 
fible objects, words were neceflary 
to fignify the lhitc in which things 
exit!, whether as agent or patient, 
and how they ad or are aded upon. 

44 Verbs were, I doubt not, in- 
vented entirely in the fame manner 
as nouns, and moft of them, I ap- 
prehend, were imitations of the 
founds that particular adions of na- 
ture produce. This analogy is (till 
retained in many languages, under 
innumerable corruptions and varia- 
tions in orthography and pronun- 
ciation. 

44 In the maturity of language, 
verbs, like nouns, are formed by 
compofitioiv as gain fay, i. c. to fay 
againjl. 

4k III. The interjedion is plainly 
no other than the fimple inarticu- 
late expreffion of a paffion. Intcr- 
jedions were more numerous in the 
Greek and moil of the ancient lan- 
guages than they are in the mo- 
dern ; and I believe they are Rill 

more 
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more numerous fn the very barba- 
rous languages. Their fignifica- 
tion, while they remain as pure in- 
teijeCfions, is indefinite ; but if I am 
not miftaken, during the progref- 
five ftate of language, many words, 
which were originallv mere inter- 
jections, aflume a definite lignifica- 
tion ; and they prove a fruitful 
fource for the augmentation of lan- 
guage, by thup becoming in time 
clafTed among the other parts of 
fpeech. 

44 IV, The firft adjeftives were 
probably the names of fubftances, 
m which the qualities denoted by 
the adjeCtives were predominant ; or 
(omc flight alteration of the name 
might take place for diftinCtion’s 
fake : fpecimens of this kind of com- 
pofition wc have in many adjectives 
of modern invention, fuch as beaft - 
ly 7 roguijh , &c. 

44 V. The perfonal and demon- 
ftrarivc pronouns, and particularly 
that of the fccond pcrlon, feem to 
have been, in molt languages, a 
hind of interjcCtioaal words, pofli- 
bly ufed by fayages even before 
proper names* It is evident, that 
tiling the proper name would not 
explain their meaning .to ftrangers, 
at leaft mull render it vPry ambigu- 
ous. Wc may therefore conclude, 
that thefe interjectional expreffions 
ufually accompanied fomc gefture, 
fuch as pointing to the objcCt. 

44 The relative pronoun is de- 
rived from the demohftrative. 

44 VI. Adverbs feem be prjn- 
cipnlly produced from three fources. 
Firft, front a fpecies of interjection, 
denoting an rmpulfe of the mind, as 
no-w, then, htrty not , &c. SeCondJy, 
from a competition of two or three 
words into one, as always^ w ithouty 
together, &c. Thirdly, from adjec- 
thres, by adding a fyllable void of 
fignification itfelf, but which ferves 
to denote jhat the word has chang- 


ed its ftate into that of an adverb, 
as great-lyy manifeft-ly , &c. Not 
that we are to fuppofe, that the 
augmentative fyllable was originally 
without meaning ; on the contrary, 
I am of opinion, that in all lan- 
guages it is a contraction of fome 
word that denoted timilitude or par- 
ticipation. Our adverbial augment 
ly was originally like ; as greatly , 
l. c. great-like . The moft common 
augment in Greek *c, has a fimilar 
meaning. 

44 PolUbly what are called the 
rimitive adverbs, and which £ 
ave fuppofed originally interjec- 
tions, might be traced into other 
parts of fpeech. Certain words, 
which, in the French language, are 
miftaken for negative particles, are 
not properly fo ; nor is the rule of 
univerfal grammar, that two nega- 
tives make an affirmative, departed 
from in this inftance. Pas and 
point have originally the fenfe of 
nouns, and were uled only to 
ftrengthen the negative, as Je nirai 
pas % I will not go a ftep, 

4 * VII. There are fome barba- 
rous languages almoft without con- 
junCtidhs. Indeed it is plain that 
they nuift have been a very late in- 
vention, for a living author has 
traced moft of the Engiilh conjunc- 
tions into the pronoun and the verb. 
He demonftrates that the conjunc- 
tion that is no other than the neu- 
ter article ^at of the Saxons, or 
jpdeed our rclativp neuter that . If 

the imperative jip of the Saxon 
verb Jipan (to give). In like man- 
ner he derives an from an, the im- 
perative of anan (anaa) to grant; 
yet from J*'?, the imperative of je- 
tan (getau) to get ; tlntugh (more 
properly pronounced by our clowns 
thof or tbauf) from ^ap (thaf) or 
^Sapi£, the imperative of 3apan or 
^Sapgan, to allow . Left is the partici- 
ple lepeb of leran (fefan) to dij mi/s. 

f 4 viir. 
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a VIII. Poffibly prepofitions 
yrere, at firft, ihort interje^onal 
Words, fuch as our carters and fhep- 
herds make ufe of to their cattle, to 
denote the relations of place. Or 
perhaps a more fkilful linguift and 
antiquary may be able to trace 
them from other words, as the con- 
clusions have been traced by 
the learned author above men- 
tioned. 

44 Many prepofitions are evident- 
ly formed by compofition, as, be - 
Pivecn ; betides, that* is, being or ex- 
(fling at the fide or near. 

« IX. The definitive article, in 
j\\ the languages with which I hare 
any acquaintance, is formed from 
the demonftrative pronoun this, hie , 
or ille. The Greek article 0 , to, 
may appear to be derived immedi- 
ately from the relative 0?; but I 
think both are very evidently no 
other than the demonftrative *lo<, 
reduced by a kind of contra&ion 
very common in words much in 
ufe. 

44 The Spanifli article //, la, and 
lo , and the Italian, //, la, are evi- 
dently the Latin, ille. The French 
(e, is apparently derived from either 
the Spanifli or Italian. 

44 Our the is an eafv corruption 
from this. Perhaps in common 
fpeech the s might be left out be- 
fore confbnants, and the i pro- 
nounced fhort, which would reduce 
it almoft immediately to our defi- 
nite article. The Lowland Scots, 
who continue to fpeak a dialed! of 
the old Englifh, make ufe of a Sim- 
la r ellipfis, commonly ufing the for 
the plural thefi. 

“ The moft probable etymology 
of our indefinite article a is, that it 
Is a contraftion of any, as feems to 
be implied by the form which it af- 
fumes before a vowel, an. 

« Such appears to have been the 
origin of the feveral fpecies of words 


which have been diftindlly marked 
by grammarians. Thofe variations 
in termination, which were adopted 
in order to denote the ftates and re- 
lations of certain parts of fpeech, 
conftitute the next objed! which pre- 
fents itfelf for inveftigation. 

44 The plural of nouns is fre- 
quently marked by rude nations by 
a repetition of the lingular. I have 
feen a letter from an African chief 
to his correfpondent in Ehgland, 
during the late war. The man had 
learned to fpeak and even to write 
a little Englifh ; but, probably fol- 
lowing the idiom of his own lan- 
guage, he complains of the mer- 
chants, that they had lately fern no 
Jhip Jbip, at which he wonders veiy 
much, for that they had plenty of 
flaw flave very cheap, &c. I am not 
able to account for the formation of 
the plural upon any other principle 
than that, on which I account for 
the formation of the other ftates or 
cafes. 

44 The terminations, which ferve 
to mark the cafes of nouns in the 
ancient languages, I have no doubt 
were originally petty words, equi- 
valent to our prepofitions, only 
placed after, inftead of before, the 
noun ; and which in converfatior^ 
and before the language became fta- 
tionary in writing, being conftantly 
added to nouns to denote their ftates 
and relations, became, after the in- 
vention of writing, part of the 
noun. 

44 The diftinguifhing of the gen- 
ders by the termination is a refine- 
ment much farther removed from 
common pradtice : indeed, many 
languages have never arrived at it ; 
nor is it quite impoflible that it may 
have been accidental. This idiom, 
as I may call it, has its inconveni- 
ences. It has led to ftrange mif- 
applications of gender in the La- 
rin ; and we find that the French 

km- 
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language has entirely loft the ufe 
of the neuter, probably from this 
circumftance. 

44 The inflexions of verbs ori- 
ginated from the pradice of com- 
pounding the radical word with 
particles and auxiliaries : the per- 
ions were probably diftinguifhed by 
the addition of a pronoun ; and I 
think this might be demonftrated 
bv a nice examination into the ety- 
mology of the pronouns, and due 
consideration in what manner they 
might be corrupted, when com- 
pounded with verbs. 

44 The personal inflexions might 
be difpenled with (as in fome bar- 
barous languages) provided the no- 
minative cafe always flood immedi- 
ately before the verb ; but as this 
was found to be frequently incon- 
fiftent with convenience, as well as 
with elegance, the inflexion of the 
verb became neceflary, to avoid 
ambiguity, The Greek and Latin 
languages poflefs greater accuracy 
in this refped than any I know, 
which enabled their authors to ufe 
greater liberty of tranfpofition, and 
even on fome occalions wholly to 
omit the perfonal pronouns. 

44 The perfonal inflexions ferve 
to mark diftindly the agent ; but 
^here is a more material circum- 
ftance to be defined by the inflexion 
of the verb, and that is, time ; as 
a thing may exift at one moment 
in a ftate different from that which 
it will exill in the next. But fince 
it would be neither neceflarw nor 
convenient always to fpecify the 
ilireft point of time, a few general 
divifions took place , and thefe are 
more or lefs in number, in propor- 
tion as the language was more or 
lefs formed when it became fta- 
tionary in writing. 

* 44 The general divifions of time, 

that we know to be capable of be- 
ing diflin&ly marked by inflexions 
a 


of the verb, are, i. The prefent, 
I ant reading. 2. The perfra paft, 
I have ready or have done reading . 

3. The future, I am about to read. 

4. The aorift (or indefinite) of the 
prefent, of ufe in general aflertions, 
as, / read frequently. 5. The aorift 
of the pair, I ready or did read. 6. 
The aorift of the future, I Jball 
read. 7. The imperfect, I was 
reading. 8. The plufquam-perfe& 
(or the more than perfectly paft) 
i. e. was paft at a definite point of 
time, as, I had read Homer y before 
I faw Mr. Popes tran flat ion. 9. 
The future-perfe£t (or the after- 
future) which is to the future what 
the plufquam-perfeft is to the paft, 
as, IJhall have read the booty before 
you will want it. 

44 I know no language that di- 
ftinguifhes all thefe divifions of time 
by the inflexions of the verb. The 
Greek approaches neareft to per- 
feftion in this point ; but it has no 
prefent aorift, and is very incorre& 
in the ufe of the fecond aorift and 
fecond future, which, notwith- 
ftanding the apologies of fome in- 
genious writers, I am ftill inclined 
to think redundant : moft probably 
they may be the antiquated tenfes* 
The Latin wants an aorift of the 
prefent, a definite future, and a 
paulo-poft-futurum, or future-per- 
fe<ft. The reader will fee by the 
above ftatement of the tenfes, that 
we have only two inflexions to de- 
note the times, viz. thofe of the 
prefent and the paft ; the reft it 
performed by auxiliaries ; and af- 
ter all, it is with difficulty that we 
avoid confounding the prefent with 
the aorift of the prefent ; e. g. A 
merry heart maketh a chearful cotente • 
. nance • 

44 To trace the formation of the 
Greek tenfes would be very diffi- 
cult : the Latin is a lefs complex 
language, and in it we can trace 
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them with more certainty. In the 
auxiliary verb fum y it appears that 
the three principal tenfes have been 
originally different verbs ; fum y ful y 
gro (whence I fuppofe eram) . The 
tenfes of the regular verbs are evi- 
dently formed by compounding 
thefe with the radical verb ; as, 
amabanty in all probability it was 
formerly ama-ram ; ama-viy at firft 
it was probably ama-fuiy which 
would ealily foften into amavi ; a- 
mover am , or amavi-eram ; amaboy 
or ama-ro , corrupted like the irn- 
perfeCt. This fpeJes of compofi- 
tion is frill more plainly exempli- 
fied in what we call the irregular 
verb Pof-Junty that is, po- 

tem-Jum ; pot-ui , or potens-fui ; pot - 
tro , or potens-ero : tne formation of 
the other tenfes is evident. The 
two tenfes of our auxiliary, am and 
was, appear alfo to have been ori- 
ginally different verbs. Perhaps 
the Greek augment is derived from 
the paft tenfe of ufjux, or * ; the 
only difference is, that it is pre- 
fixed, inftead of being poflfixed as 
with the Latins. 

44 Befides the circumflance of 
time, there are two other circum- 
ftances of which verbs ought to in- 
form us, and thofe are, actuality 
and contingency ; whether a thing 
really exilts, or there is only a pol- 
fibility of its exiftencc ; whether 
an aCtion be really done, or is only 
commanded or wifhed to be done, 
flence thofe inflexions, which are 
called moods (mode or manner of 
cxiffence), of which all that we 
have fcen are, the indicative, the 
fubjunCtive (or contingent), the im- 
perative, and the optative. 

The indicative denotes the 
thing or aCHon as it really is ; and 
is the verb in its primitive date, 
only fubjeCfc to the temporal in- 
flexions. 

“ I can give no better account 


of the contingent mood, than fup- 
pofing it formed by the addition of 
fome particle, and a confequent 
contraction. The fubjunCtive of 
the Latins was probably made by 
adding to the indicative em y from 
the Greek panicle ««r, v* ( fi> or 
(/*), as amo-em y amem , &c. Where 
there are two forms of conjugation* 
perhaps the antiquated form is a- 
dopted to ii^nify contingencies on- 
ly. This is evidently the cafe in 
our own language ; as, Indie. I 
am ; Subj. 1 be y or if I be, I am 
inclined to think the Greek fob- 
junCtive came into uie in the fame 
manner. 

44 I have little doubt that what 
is called the imperative mood is no 
other than a co ruption of the in- 
dicative or fubjunCtive, by an iter- 
ation of the pronoun, as amas-te f 
which by ufe came to ornate or a - 
mato y and afterwards by ellipfis to 
ama. 

4 * I know but one language that 
ha9 an optative mood. In Greek 
the verb o*>ta»(oimai) anciently fig- 
nified to vjijby and it is compound- 
ed with all the tenfes of the opta- 
tive mood, as tWIo*/** (tuptoimi)* 
&c. 

44 The infinitive mood is to verbs 
what the abitraCt noun is to ad- 
jectives. It conveys .a particulur 
idea of the aCtion, which may be 
generally applied. Thus the idea 
which the word «r vbitene/s conveys 
is, that of fome particular nvbitt 
body ; the idea which the word to 
eat conveys is, that of fome ani- 
mal in the aCtion of eating. 

44 The Greeks formed their infi- 
nitive direCtly into a noun, by pre- 
fixing the neuter article to. The 
Latins conformed theirs to the man- 
ner of a noun 5 and their gerunds 
and fupines appear to have been 
formed by imitating the calcs of 
nouns, and endeavouring to adapt 

the 
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the verb to their regimen. Thus 
the verb in the infinitive foraetimes 
reprefents a nominative cafe, as, 
Scire tuum nihil ejl, &c. When the 
verb flood in the place of the ob- 
jcCt, they frequently conformed it 
to the rule of the accufative, as, 
£o amatum . . Amandi correfponds 
to the genitive cafe of the noun, 
amamfo to the ablative. 

44 The participles are adjectives 
formed from the verb, and are pro- 
bably a late invention. It is unne* 


AND HIS W O 4 K Si 

ceflary to enlarge on them iii thlti 
place ; tince I am not writing a 
grammar, but a fketch of the hi- 
ftory of language. 

44 The paflive voice is evidently 
a late invention, and the middle 
voice a refinement ftill farther re- 
moved from common practice, al- 
moft peculiar indeed tp the Greeks. 
The paflive in Greek is plainly 
formed by the addition of up* to the 
participle.** 


Of HOMER, and his WORKS. 
[ From the Obfervcr. ] 


44 TT 7 HEN the human genius 
VV was more matured and 
better qualified by judgment and 
experience, and the thoughts, in- 
ilead of being hurried aloRg by the 
furious impulle of a heated fancy, 
began to take into fober contempla- 
tion the worldly a&ions of men, and 
the revolutions and changes of hu- 
man events, operating upon fociety, 
the poet began to prepare hinafelf 
by forethought and arrangement of 
ideas for the future purpofes of com- 
pofition, It became his firft bufinefs 
to contrive a plan and groundwork 
for the ftruChtre of his poem : he 
faw that it mu ft have uniformity, 
fimplicity, and order, a beginning, 
a middle, and an end ; that the main 
objetft muft be interefting and im- 
portant, that the incidents and ac- 
ceflary parts muft hinge upon that 
objeCt, and not wander ftom the 
central idea, on which the whole 
ought to reft ; that a fubjeCt cor- 
refpbnding thereto, when elevated 
by language, fuperftr to the phrafe 
and dialogue of the vulgar, would 
conftitute a work more orderly and 
better conftruCted, than what arofc 


from the fudden and abrupt effu- 
fioRS of unpremeditated veric. 

44 In this maimer Homer, the 
great poet of antiquity, and the fa- 
ther and founder, as I muft think, 
of epic poetry, revolving in his ca- 
pacious mind the magnificent events 
of the Grecian afTociation for the 
deftruCtion of Troy, then frefh in 
the tradition, if not in the memo- 
ries, of his contemporaries, planned 
the great defign of his immortal 
Iliad. With this plan arranged and 
fettled in his thoughts beforehand, 
he began to give a loofe to the force 
and powers of his imagination in 
ftrains and rhapfodies, which by 
frequent recitation fixed upon his 
memory, and, as he warmed with 
the advancing compofition, he fal- 
lied forth in fearch of hearers, 
chaunting his verfes in the affem- 
blies and cities that received him ; 
his fancy working out thofe won- 
derful examples of the fublime, as 
he took his lolitary migrations from 
place to place. When he made his 
pafiages by fea, and committed him- 
felf to the terrors of the ocean, the 
grandeft feenes in nature came un- 
der 
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jcr his view, and his plaftic fancy, 
feizing every object that accorded 
to its purpofes, melted and com- 
pounded it into the mafs and mat- 
ter of the work, on which his brain 
was labouring: thus with nature in 
his eye, infpiration at his heart, 
and contempaltion ever active, fc- 
cured by folitude again ft external 
interruption, and undilturbed by 
worldly cares and concerns from 
within, the wandering bard per- 
formed what time has never equall- 
ed, and what to all pofterity will 
remain the ftandard of perfection — 
Hunc nemo in magnis fublimitate, 
in parvis proprietate, fuperaverit : 
idem latus ac preflus, jucundus et 
gravis, turn copia turn brevitate mi- 
rabilis ; nec poctiea modo fed ora- 
toria viitute eminentiflimus — Quin- 
til, lib. x. 44 Him no one ever 
excelled in fublimity on great to- 
pics, in propriety on final 1 pnes ; 
whether diffufed or comprefled, gay 
or grave, whether for his abun- 
dance, or his brevity, he is equally 
to be admired ; nor is he fuperemi- 
nent for poetical talents only, but 
lor oratorical alfo.” 

44 There is no doubt but Homer 
compofed other poems befides his 
Iliad andOdyfley. Ariftotle, in his 
Poetics, decidedly aferibes the Mar- 
gites to Homer ; but as to the Ilias 
Minor and the Cypriacs, though it 
is evident thofe poems were in his 
hands, yet he leems ignorant of their 
author; the paflage 1 allude to will 
be found in the twenty-third chap- 
ter of his Poetics : he is comparing 
thofe two poems with th* Iliad and 
Odyllcy, as furnUhing fubje&s for 
the drama, and obl'erves that the 
lhige could not properly draw above 
one or at moil two plots for tragedy 
from the Iliad and Odyfley refpec- 
tively ; whereas many might be 
taken from the Cypriacs ; and he 
^enumerates to the amount of ten, 


which might be found in the Ilia* 
Minor. It is evident by the contest, 
that he does not think either of 
thefe poems were compofed by Ho- 
mer, and no lefs evident that he^ 
does not know to whom they are to 
be aferibed ; their high antiquity 
therefore is the only point which 
this celebrated critic has put out of 
doubt. 

44 The Ilias Minor appears to 
have been a poem, which includes 
the taking of Troy, and the return 
of the Greeks. The incidents of the 
-/Eneid, as far as they refer to the 
Trojan ftory, feem to have been 
taken from this poem, and in parti- 
cular the epilode of Sinon, which 
is amongft the dramatic fubjedts men- 
tioned by Ariftotle : the controverfy 
between Ajax and UlylTes for the 
armour of Achilles was copied by 
Ovid from the fame poem. If this 
work is not to be given to Homer, 
we mu ft believe it was written fince 
the Iliad, from the evidence of its 
title ; but if the author’s name wa# 
loft in Ariftotle’s time, his antiquity 
13 probably little fliort of Homer’s • 
fome fcholiafts have given this poem 
to Lefches ; but when Lefchcs liv* 
ed, and of wh#t country he was, I 
find no account. 

“ The Cypriacs arc fuppofed to 
contain the love-adventures of the 
Trojan ladies during the fiege, and 
probably was a poem of fi&ion, 
Herodotus has an obfervation in. 
his fecond book upon a paflage in 
this poem, in which Paris is faid to 
have brought Helen from Sparta to 
Troy in the fpace of three days j 
whereas Homer fays they were long 
driven about on their voyage from 
place to place. From this want of 
correfpondenco in a fa& of fuch 
confequence, Herodotus concludes 
upon fair grounds of criticifm, that 
Homer was not author of the Cy* 
priacs, though Pindar afcribt* it to 

him. 
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him. Some give the Cypnacs to 
Hegefias of Salamis, others to Sta- 
finus, a poet of Cyprus, and fome 
to Homer's daughter, married to 
Stafinus, to whom Homer is faid to 
have given this poem, actually writ- 
ten by himfelf, bv way of portion ; 
this daughter of Homer is called 
Arfephone, and his Tons Theriphon 
and Theolaus : Nsrvius tranllated 
the Cypriacs into Latin vcrfc. Many 
more poems are aferibed to Homer, 
which would be tedious to particu- 
larize ; they are enumerated by 
Suidas, whom the reader, if his cu- 
riofity fo inclines him, may readily 
confult. 

“ As to any other information 
perfonally refpecting this great poet, 
It has been given to the world lb 
ably by the late fir. Wood, in his 
ElTay on the Original Gci.ius and 
Writings of Homer, that I can add 
nothing on the occafion, except the 
humble recommendation ol my 
judgment in its favour. The in- 
ternal evidence, w hich this cflayill 
adduces to fix the birth-place and 
early refidence of his poet .in Ionia 
or Ailia, is both learnedly collcd- 
cd and fatisfadorily applied. He 
obferves that Homer, in his gene- 
ral manner of delcribing the geogra- 
phy of countries, fpeaks of them 
tu more or lefs diftant in proportion 
to their bearing frqm Ionia ; he de- 
scribes Zephyrus as a rude and boi- 
ffcerous wind, blowing from Thrace : 
this circumftance had been urged 
againft Homer as a proof of his er- 
ror in geography, and the foft and 
gentle quality of Zephyrus, fo of- 
ten celebrated by all poets in all 
times, is quoted in aid of the charge ; 
but the fagacity and local know- 
ledge of Mr% Wood divert the ac* 
cufation, and turn it into an argu- 
ment for afeertaining the fpot of 
.Homer’s nativity and refidence, by 
reminding us, that when the poet 


defbribes the wind blowing from the 
Thracian mountains, upon the CE- 
gcan fea, it mult of courfe be a weft 
wind in refpedt to Ionia, from which 
circumftance he draws his conic- 
quence that Homer was an Ionian* 
This argument muft furely be fatis* 
factory as to the place in which the 
poem was written ; and when we 
have locate.d Homer in Ionia, whilft 
he was employed in writing his 
poem, we have one point of doubt 
at halt cleared up in bis hiftory to 
our conviction, and his accuracy in 
one branch of knowledge vindicated 
from the detraction of critics* 
u Having eftablilhed this point, 
viz. that Homer was an Afiaric 
Greek, inhabiting the fea-coaft, or 
an ifiand on theeoaft of Ionia, and 
having vi indicated his accuracy in 
geographical knowledge, the inge- 
nious author of the Eflays proceeds 
to fliew, by way of corollary from 
his propolition thus demonftrated, 
that Homer muft have been a great 
traveller ; that geographical know - 
ledge was in thofe days no other- 
wile to be acquired ; that he ap- 
pears to have been thoroughly con- 
verfant in the arts of building and 
navigating (hips, as then underftood 
and p radii! d ; and that his map of 
Greece, which both Strabo, Apol- 
lodorus the Athenian, Menogenes 
and Demetrius of Sceptis, illuftrated 
in fo diffufivc a manner, puts it out 
of doubt, that he muft have vifited 
the feveral countries, and furveyed 
them with attention, before he could 
have laid them down with fuch geo- 
graphical accuracy : certain it is, 
that {6 great was the authority of 
Homer’s original chart, that it was 
a law in fome cities that the youth 
ftiould learn it by heart ; that So- 
lon appealed to it for eftablilhing 
the right of Athens to Salamis in 
preference to the claims of the Me- 
garentians ; and that territorial pro- 
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perty and dominion were in feveral 
inftances decided by referring to this 
Homeric chart. Another evidence 
of Homer’s travels he derives from 
his lively delineations ef national 
chara» 5 ter, which he obferves are 
marked with fuch prccifion, and 
fupported throughout with fuclicon- 
fillency, as not to allow us to think 
that he could have acquired fuch 
knowledge of mankind from any 
other fou rce but his own obferva- 
tions. 

“ It is more than probable Ho- 
mer did not commit his poems to 
writing : it is mere conje&ure whe- 
ther that invention was a&ually in 
exigence at the time he lived : there 
is nothing in his works that favours 
this conjecture, and in fuch a cafe 
filence is fometfoing more than ne- 
gative. The retention of fuch com- 
pofitions is certainly an aftonifliing 
effort of the human memory; but 
initanccs are not wanting of the like 
nature in early and uncivilized dates, 
and the memory is capable of being 
expanded by habit and exercife to 
an extraordinary and almoft unli- 
mited compafe. Unwritten compo- 
sitions were always in verfe ; and 
metre was certainly ufed in aid of 
memory. It mud not however be 
taken for a confequence that writing 
firft came into ufe, when Pherecy- 
des and Cadmus firft compofed in 
profe as fomc have imagiued for it 
undoubtedly obtained before their 
time, and was probably brought 
into Greece from Phoenicia. 

“ The engraving of the laws of 
Dracais fuppofed to have been the 
firft application of that art ; but it 
was a work of labour, and required 
the tool of the artift, rather than 
the hand of the penman. Thales 
and Pythagoras left U3 no writings 
behind them, though they fpreud 
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their learning over Greece, and 
from their fchools peopled it with 
philofophers. The unwritten dra- 
ina was long in exidence before any 
compofitions of that fort were com- 
mitted to writing. Solon’s laws 
were engraved in wood or done, 
and there appears to have been but 
one table of them. Of Lycurgus’s 
regulations there was no written re- 
cord ; the mind of the judge was 
the depofitary of the law. Draco 
publifhed his laws in Olyrn. xxxix ; 
Pifidratus died in Olymp. lxiii : a 
century had nearly pafled between 
the publication of thefe laws and 
the firft inftitution of a public li- 
brary at Athens : great advances no 
doubt were made within that period 
in the art of writing ; neverthelcfs 
it was by no means an operation of 
facility in Pifillratus’s time, and 
this compilation of Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyficy was a work of vaft la- 
bour and of royal expence. The 
book remained at Athens as a prince- 
ly monument of his munificence 
and love of letters. His library was 
refortfcd to by all men of fcience in 
Greece, but copies of the Work 
were not circulated till the time of 
the Ptolemies : even Alexander of 
Macedon, when he had poflefled 
himfelf of a complete copy of his 
favourite poet, locked it up in the 
rich cheft, of which he had dcfpoil- 
ed king Darius, as the moft worthy 
cafe in which he could inclofe fo in- 
ellimable a treafure. When a copy 
of Homer was confidered by a prihee 
as a pofleflion fo rare, it cannot be 
fuppofed his written works were in 
many hands. As for the detached 
rhupfodies, which Lycurgus in more 
early times brought with him out of 
Afia, they mult have been exceed- 
ingly imperfect, though it is to be 
prefumed they were in writing.” 

G Of 
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Of the ORIGINALITY of HOMER’* EPIC, and of his TRANS- 
LATOR, M*. POPE. 

[ From the lame Work. ] 


44 TT'ROM the fcarcity of tran- 

JP feribers in the time of Pifi- 
ftratus, and the difficulties of col- 
lecting and compiling poems, which 
exifted only in the memories of the 
rhapfodifts, we are led to confide r 
the inttitution of the Athenian li- 
brary, as a moft noble and import- 
ant work : at the fame time, when 
we reflect how many compofitions 
of the earlieft poets depended on the 
fidelity of memory, we ceafc to 
wonder that we have fo many more 
records of names than of works. 
Many poets are enumerated ante- 
cedent to the time of Homer ; fome 
of thefe have been already men- 
tioned, and very few indeed of their 
fragments are now in exiftence. 

44 Conjecture, and even fiction, 
have been envioufly fet to work by 
grammarians and others within the 
Chriftian sera to found a charge of 
plagiarifm again ft Homer, and to 
difpute his title to originality. We 
are told that Corinnus, who was a 
fcholar of Palamedes, inventor of 
the Doric letters, compofed a poem 
called the Iliad, whilft Troy was 
Handing, in which he celebrates the 
war of Dardanus againft the Paph- 
lagonians, and that Homer formed 
hiaafclf upon hi* model, clofely co- 
pying him. It is aflertedby others, 
that he availed himfelf of the poems 
of Di&ys the Cretan, who was of 
the family of Iddmeneus, and lived 
in the time of the Trojan war : but 
thefe fables are ftill lefs probabffe 
than the ftory of his conteft with 
Hefiod, and of the prize being de- 
creed againft him. Orpheus, Mu- 
firus, Eumolpus, and Thamyris, all 
4 it Thrace ; Marfyas, Olympus, and 


Midas, all of the Ionian fide of the 
Meander, wfcre poets antecedent to 
Homer : ft> were Amphion, Demo- 
docus, Philammon, Phemius, Ari- 
flacu^ author of the Arimafpia, 
I fa tides, Drymon, Aibolus the Cen- 
taur, Eumiclus the Cyprian, Ho- 
rus of Samos, Profnautis of Athens, 
and the celebrated Sybill. 

44 The five poets, who are gene- 
rally ftyled the mafters of epic po- 
etry, are Homer, Antimachus the 
Colophonian, Panyafis of Halicar- 
naflus, Pifander of Camims, and 
Hefiod of Cumar : and all thefe 
were natives of the Afiatic coaft. 

41 Before I ceafe fpeaking of Ho- 
mer, I cannot excufc myfelf from 
faying fomething on the fubjeft of 
Mr. Pope’s tranftation, which will 
for ever remain a monument of his 
excellence in the art of verfifica 
tion. It was an arduous undertak- 
ing, and the tranflator entered upon 
it with a candid coxrfeffion that he 
was 44 utterly incapable of doing 
juftice to Homer.” He alfo fays, 
44 that if Mr. Drydcn had tranf- 
lated the whole work, he would no’ 
more have attempted Homer after 
him than Virgil, his verfion of whom 
(notwithstanding fome human er- 
rors) is the moll noble and fpirited 
tranftation he knows in any lan 
guage.” This is a declaration, that 
reflects as much honour on Mr. 
Pope, as it does on Mr. Drydcn. 
Great as his difficulties were, he has 
neverthelefs executed the work in 
fuch a manner as to leave ftrongcr 
reafons why no man (hould attempt 
a like tranftation of Homer after 
him, than there were why he (hould 
not have undertaken it after Mr. 
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Dryden. One thing above all fur* nounce of Mr. Pope’s poem 44 that 
prifes me in his execution of it, it is no translation of Homer.” The 
which is the catalogue of the (hips ; fame author points out the advan- 
a difficulty that I fhould elfe hare * tages of Miltonic verie j and it mud 
thought infurmountable in rhime. be confeffed, that Miltonic verie 
This however he has accomplilhed in feems to be that happy medium ill 
the fmootheft metre, and a very cu- metre, which dands the bed chance 
riou3 poem it i9. No farther attempt of giving the comprefled fenfe of 
therefore remained to be made upon Homer without debafing its fpirit. 
Homer, but of a tranflation in blank It is a ftern criticifm to fay that Mr. 
verie or in literal prole. A content- Pope’s 44 is no tranflation of Ho- 
porary of eminence in the republic mer:” his warmed admirers will 
of letters has lately given a profe admit that it is not adofe one, and 
tranflation of the Iliad, though Mr. probably they will not difpute but 
Pope had declared in his preface that it might be as juft> if it had * 
that 44 no literal tranflation can be clofer refemblance to its original^ 
juft to an excellent original in a fu- notwith Handing what he fays m the 
perior language.” It is eafy to fee paflage I have quoted from his pre* 
what Mr. Pope aims to obtain by face. It is^ agreed therefore that an 
this pofition ; and we mull interpret opening i9 dill left between literal 
the expreflion of the word juft to profe and fettered rhime. I fhould 
mean that no fuch literal tranflation conceive it might be a pleafant e** 
can be equal to the fpirit, though ercife for men of talents to try a 
it fhall b z juft to the fenfe of its ori- few fpecimens from fuch paffages in 
ginal. He knew full well, that no the Iliad, as they might like bed ; 
tranflation in rhime could be literal, and thefe perhaps, might engage 
and he was therefore interetfed to fome one or more to proceed with 
premife that no literal tranflation the work, publifhing a book at t 
could be juft. Whether he has here- time, as it were experimentally, by 
by vindicated his own deviations which means they might avail them* 
from the fenfe of his author, and felves of the criticifms of their can* 
thofe pleonafms, which the fhackles did j udges, and make their final com* 
of rhime have to a certain degree pilation more correct. If this waa 
driven him into, andprobably would ably executed, a very fplcndid work 
have driven any other man much might in time be completed to the 
more, mud be left with the clallical honour of our nation and language, 
reader to judge for himfelf. Some embellifhed with engravings of ae- 
of this description, and in particu- liens by our eminent maders froth 
lar a learned lecturer in rhetoric, feledt feenes in each rhapfody, ad- 
who has lately favoured the public cording to the judgment of the af- 
with a colledion of EfTays, pro- tid.” 



Of TASTE in GENERAL. 

[From Dr. Reid’s EfTays on the Intelle&ual Powers of Man.] 

HAT power of the mind ties of nature,, and whatever is ex- 
y by which we are capable cellent in (h* She £C£t, it called 
ofdifccrning and reiifhing the beau- taftt. 
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44 The external fenfe of tafte, by 
which we diftinguifh and relifh the 
various kinds oi food, has given oc- 
cafion to a metaphorical applica- 
tion of its name to this internal 
power of the mind, by which we 
perceive what is beautiful, and what 
is deformed or defective in the va- 
rious objects that we contemplate. 

44 Like the tafte of the palate, it 
relifbes fome things, is dilgufted 
with others ; with regard to many, 
'is indifferent or dubious, and is conr 
fiderably influenced by habit, by 
aflbciations, and by opinion. Thefe 
obvious analogies between external 
and internal tafte, have led men, in 
all ages, . and in all or moft poliihed 
languages, to give the name of the 
external fenfe to this power of dif- 
ccrning what is beautiful with plea- 
sure, and what is ugly and faulty 
in its kind with difguft. 

44 In treating of this as an intel- 
lectual power of the mind, Hntend 
only to make fome obfervations, 
Jtrft on its nature, and then on its 
objeCts. 

44 x. In the external fenfe of 
fafte, we aic led by reafon and re- 
action to ditlifiguilh between the 
agreeable fenfation we feel, and the 
uality in the objeCt which occa- 
ons it. Both have the fame name, 
and on that account are apt to be 
confounded by the vulgar, and even 
jby philofophers. The fenfation I 
/cel when I tafte any fapid body is 
.in my mind ; but there is a real 
^quality in the body which is the 
caufe of this fenfation. Thefe two 
things have the fame n2me in lan- 
~gu«ge r . not from any iimilitude in 
rheir nature, but becaufe the one is 
the lign of the other, and becaufe 
there is little occalion in common 
life to diftinguifli them. 

44 This was fully explained in 
.treating of the fecondary qualities 
of bodies. The reafon of faking 

t * 


notice of it now is, that the inter- 
nal power of tafte bears a great a- 
nalogy in this refpect to the exter- 
nal. 

44 When a beautiful objeft is be- 
fore us, we may dilKnguifh the a- 
gracable emotion it produces jn us, 
from the quality of the object which 
caufes.that emotion. When I hear 
an air in muftc that pleafes me, I 
fay, it is fine, it is excellent. This 
excellence is not in me ; it is in the 
mu lie. But the pleafure it gives 
is not in the mulic ; it is in me. 
Perhaps I cannot fay what it is in 
the tune that pleafes my ear, as I 
cannot fay what it is in a fapid bo- 
dy that pleafes my palate ; but 
there is a quality in the fapid body 
which pleafes my palate, and I call 
it a delicious tafte ; and there is a 
quality in the tune that pleafes my 
talle, and I call it a fine or an ex- 
cellent air* 

44 This ought the rather to be 
obferved, becaufe it is become afa- 
fhion among modern philofophers, 
to refolve all our perceptions into 
mere feelings or fenfations in the 
perfon that perceives, without any 
thing corresponding to thofe feel- 
ings in the external objeCL Ac- 
cording to thefe philofophers, there 
is no heat in the fire, no tafte in a 
fapid body ; the tafte and the heat 
being only in the perfon that feels 
them. In like manner, there is no 
beauty in any objedt whatfoever; 
}t is only a fenfation or feeling in 
the perfon that perceives it. 

44 The language and the com- 
mon fenfe of mankind contradict 
this theory. Even thofe who hold 
it, find themfclves obliged to ufc a 
language that contradicts it. I had 
occalion to fhow, that there is no 
folid foundation for it when applied 
to the fccondary qualities of body ; 
and the fame arguments fhow c- 
qually, that k has no folid founda- 
tion 
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tion when applied to the beauty of 
ebje&S, or to any of thofe qualities 
that are perceived by a good tafte. 

44 But though fome of the qua- 
lities that pleafe a good tafte reiem- 
ble the fecondary qualities of body, 
and therefore may be called occult 
qualities, as we only feel their ef- 
fect, and have no more knowledge 
of the caufe, but that it is fomfc- 
thing which is adapted by nature to 
produce that effect ; this is not al- 
ways the cafe. 

44 Our judgment of beauty is in 
many cafes more enlightened. A 
work of art may appear beautiful 
to the moil ignorant, even to a 
child. It pleafes, but he knows 
not why. To one who underftands 
it perfe&ly, and perceives how e- 
very part is fitted with exaft judg- 
ment to its end, the beauty is not 
myfterious it is perfectly compre- 
hended ; and he knows wherein it 
confifts, as well as how it atfedts 
him. 

44 2. We may obferve, that, 
though all the taftes we perceive by 
the palate are either agreeable, or 
difagreeable, or indifferent ; yet, a- 
mong thofe that are agreeable, there 
is great diverlitv, not in degree 
only, but in kind. And as we have 
not generical names for all the dif- 
ferent kinds of tafte, we diftinguifti 
them by the bodies in which they 
are found. 

44 In like manner, all the objects 
of our internal tafte are either beau- 
tiful, or difagreeable, or indifferent ; 
yet of beauty there is a great diver- 
jity, not only of degree, but of kind : 
the beautv of a demonfl ration, the 
beauty of a poem, the beauty of a 
palace, the beauty of a piece of mu- 
lie, the beauty of a line woman, 
and many more that might be nam- 
ed, are different kinds of beauty ; 
and we have no names tp diftingudh 
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thftn but the names of the differ- 
ent objedts to which they belong. 

• 44 As there is fuch diveriity in 
the kinds of beauty as well as in 
the degrees, we need not think it 
ftrange that philofophers have gon^e 
into different fyftemsin analyfing it, 
and enumerating its fimple ingre- 
dients. They have made many juft 
obfervations on the fubjedf; but, 
from the love of fimplicity, have 
reduced it to fewer principles than 
the nature of the thing will permit, 
having had in their eye fome parti- 
cular kinds of beauty, while they 
overlooked others. 

44 There are moral beauties a s 
well as natural ; beauties in the ob- 
jects of ferife, and in intelledtual 
objects ; m the works of men, and 
in the works of God ; in things in- 
animate, !n brute animals, and in 
rational beings ; in the conftitution 
of the body of man, and in the con- 
ftitution of his mind. There is no 
real excellence which has not its 
beauty to a difeerning eye, when 
placed in a proper point of view ; 
and it is as difficult to enumerate 
the ingredients of beauty as the in- 
gredients of real excellence. 

44 3. The tafte of the palate ^may 
be accounted moft juft and perfect, 
when we relifh the things that are 
fit for the nourifhment of the body, 
and are difgufted with things of a 
contrary nature. The mamfeft in- 
tention of nature in giving us this 
fenfe, is, that we may difeern what 
it is fit for us to eat and to drink, 
and what it is not. Brute animals 
are dire&ed in the choice of their 
food merely by their tafte. Led by 
this guide, they chufe the food that 
nature intended for them, and fel- 
dom make miftakes, unlefs they be 
pinched by hunger, or deceived by 
artificial compofitions. In infants* 
likewife the tafte is commonly found 
G 1 and 
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and uncorrupted, and of the §m- 
pie productions of nature they re- 
lifh the things that are moll whole- 
fome. 

44 In like manner, our internal 
tafte ought to be accounted mod 
Juft and perfeCl, when we are pleafed 
with things that are moft excellent 
In their kind, and difpleafed with 
the contrary. The intention of na- 
iure is no lefs evident in this inter- 
nal taftc than in the external. Every 
excellence has a real beauty and 
charm that makes it an agreeable 
qbjed to thofe who have the faculty 
of difeerning its beauty ; and this 
faculty is what we call a good tafte. 

44 A man, who, by any diforder 
}n his mental powers, or by bad 
habits, has contradled a relilh for 
what has no real excellence, or 
what is deformed and defective, has 
a depraved tafte, like one who finds 
a more agreeable relifh in allies or 
cinders than in the moft wholefome 
food. As we muft acknowledge the 
tafte of the palate to be depraved in 
this cafe, there is the fame reafon to 
think the tafte of the mind depraved 
in the other. 

44 There is therefore a juft and 
rational talk, and there is a de- 
praved and corrupted tafle. For it 
ss too evident, that, by bad educa- 
tion bad habits, and wrong afloci- 
ations, men may acquire a relilh for 
naftinefs,forrudeneis, and ill breed- 
ing, and for many other deformi- 
ties. To fay that fuch a tafte is 
pot vitiated, is no lefs abfurd than 
to fay, that the fickly girl who de- 
lights in eating charcoal and to- 
bacco-pipes, has as juft and natural 
a tafte as when (he is in perfect 
health. 

44 4. Thp force of cuftom, of 
fhney, and of cafual aftociations, is 
very great both upon the external 
and internal tafte. Elkimaux 
can regttle himlelf with a draught 


of whale-oil, and a Canadian <ean 
fcaft upon a dog. A Kamfchatka- 
dale lives upon putrid filh, and is 
fometimes reduced to eat the bark 
of trees. The tafte of rum, or of 
green tea, is at firft as naufeous as 
that of ipecacuan, to fome perfons, 
who may be brought by ufe to re- 
lifh what they once found fo dita- 
gieeable. 

44 When we fee fuch varieties in 
the tafte of the palate produced by 
cuftom and aftociations, and fome 
perhaps by conftitution, we mavbe 
the lefs furprifed that the lame 
caufes Ihould produce like varieties 
in the tafte of beauty ; that the 
African Ihould efteem thick lips and 
a flat nofe ; that other nations ihould 
draw out their ears, till they hang 
over their (boulders ; that in one 
nation ladies Ihould paint their faces, 
and in another Ihould make them 
Ihine with greafe. 

41 5. Thofe who conceive that 
there is no ftandard in nature by 
which tafte may be regulated, and 
that the common proverb, that 
there ought to be no difpute about 
tafte, is to be taken in the utmoft 
latitude, go upon (lender and infuf- 
ficient ground. The fame argu- 
ments might be ufed with equal 
force again ft any ftandard of truth. 

44 W hole nations by the force of 
prejudice are brought to believe the 
grofleft abfurdities ; and why Ihould 
it be thought that the tafte is lefs 
capable of being perverted than the 
judgment ? It muft indeed be ac- 
knowledged, tjiat men differ more 
in the faculty of talfe than in what 
we commonly call judgment ; and 
therefore it may be expected that 
they Ihould be more liable to have 
their tafte corrupted in matters of 
beauty and deformity, than their 
judgment in matters of truth and 
error. 

44 Jf we make due allowance for 

this, 
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this, we (hall fee that it is as eafy 
to account for the variety of taftes, 
though there be in nature a ftand- 
ard of true beauty, and confequent- 
ly of good talle; as it is to account 
for the variety and contrariety of 
opinions, though there be in nature 
a irandard of truth, and conlequent- 
ly of right judgment. 

u 6. Nay, if we fpeak accurate- 
ly and flridtly, we (hall find, that, 
in every operation of tafle, there is 
judgment implied. 

“ When a man pronounces a 
poem or a palace to be beautiful, he 
affirms fomething of that poem or 
that palace ; and every affirmation 
or denial expreffes judgment. For 
we cannot better define judgment, 
than by faying that it is an affirma- 
tion or denial of one thing concern- 
ing another. I had occafion tofhow, 
.when treating of judgment, that it 
is implied in every perception of 
our external fenfes. There is an 
immediate conyidlion and belief of 
the exigence of the quality per- 
ceived, whether it be colour, or 
found, or figure ; and the lame 
thing holds in the perception of 
beauty or deformity. 

“ If it be faid that the percep- 
tion of beauty is merely a feeling 
in the mind that perceives, with- 
out any belief of excellence in the 
objedf, the necefTary confequence 
of this opinion is, that when I fay 
Virgil’s Georgies is a beautiful 
poem, I mean not to fay any thing 
of the poem, but only fomething 
concerning rayfelf and my feelings. 
Why fhould I ufe a language that 
expreffes the contrary of what I 
mean ? 

“ My language, according to the 
necefTary rules of conflruefion, can 
bear no other meaning but this, 
that there is fomething in the poem, 
and not in me, which I call beauty. 
Even thofe who hold beauty to be 


C«o 3 ] 

merely a feeling in the perfon tha$ 
perceives it, find themfelves under 
a neceffity of exprefling themfelves, 
as if beauty were folely a quality of 
the objeft, and not of the perci- 
pient. 

“ No reafon can be given why 
all mankind fhould exprefs them* 
felves thus, but that they believe 
what they fhy. It is therefore con- 
trary to the univerfal fenfe of man- 
kina, exprefTed by their language^ 
that beauty is not really in the ob- 
je&, but is merely a feeling in the 
perfon who is faid to perceive it. 
rhilofophers fhould be very, cau- 
tious in oppofing the common fenfe 
of mankind ; for, when they do, 
they rarely mifs going wrong. 

44 Our judgment of beauty is not 
indeed a dry and unaffefting judg- 
ment, like that of a mathematical 
or metaphyfical truth. By the con- 
ftitution of our nature, it is accom- 
panied with an agreeable feeling or 
emotion, for which we have no 
other name but the fenfe of beauty. 
This fenfe of beauty, like the per- 
ceptions of our other fenfes, im- 
plies not only a feeling, but an opi- 
nion of fome quality in the object 
which occafions that feeling. 

44 In obje&s that pleafe the tafte, 
we always judge that there is fome 
real excellence, fome fuperiority tp 
thofe that do not pleafe. In fome 
cafes, that fuperior excellence is di- 
flindly perceived, and can be point- 
ed out ; in other cafes, we have 
only a general notion of fome ex- 
cellence which we cannot deferibe. 
Beauties of the former kind may be 
compared to the primary qualities 
perceived by the external fenfes ; 
thofe of the latter kind, to the fe* 
condary. 

“ 7 . Beauty or deformity in an 
objeft, refults from it3 nature or 
ftru&ure. To perceive the beauty, 
therefore, we mull perceive the na- 
G 4 ture 
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ture or drutturc from which it re* 
fuits. In this the internal fenfe 
differs from the external. Our ex- 
ternal fenfes may difeover qualities 
whith do not depend upon any an- 
tecedent perception. Thus I can 
heat the found of a bell, though I 
hcver perceived any thing elfe be- 
longing to it. But it is impolTible 
to perceive the beauty of an object 
without perceiving the object, or 
at lead: conceiving it. On this ac- 
count, Dr. Hutchefon called the 
fenfes of beauty and harmony re- 
flex or fccondary lenfes ; becaufe 


the beautv cannot be perceived on- 
lefs the object be perceived by fome 
other power of the mind. Thus 
the fenfe of harmony and melody* 
in founds fuppofes the external 
fenfe of hearing, and is a kind of 
fecondary to it. A man born deaf 
may be a good judge of beauties of 
another kind, but can have no no* 
tion of melody or harmony. The 
like may be faid of beauties in co- 
louring and in figure, which can 
never be perceived without the 
fenfes by which colour and figure 
are perceived.” 


EXTRACT from Dr. BARNES’s ESSAY on the NATURE and 
EvSSENTIAL CHARACTERS of POETRY, as ditiinguifhed from 
PRObE. 

[From the Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Man- 

cheiier.] 


44 \J[/ HEREIN COnflfh thc ef “ 

VV fence of poetry,” is a 
queflion, which it will not be fo 
cafy to anfwer, as may at fird be 
imagined. Different authors have 
given very different definitions. 
Some have denominated ir, 44 The 
art of expreffing our thoughts by 
fiction.” Others have imagined its 
effence to lie, in 44 The po^er of 
imitation:” and others again, in 
44 The art of givjng pleafure.” But 
it is evident, that ttetion, imitation, 
and pleafure, are not the properties 
of poetry alone. Profate compo- 
fition'may contain the moll ingeni- 
ous fables. It may prefent the mod 
flriking refemblances. It may in- 
spire the moil fenfible delight. 

Pofctrv has been generally de- 
nominated an art. Horace, if he 
himfelf gave the title to his own 
celebrated and admirable poem, has 
characterized it under that name. 
The term itfelf (Horn **■»*) would na- 


turally lead to the fame idea ; for 
it feems to imply, that labour and 
ingenuity, the neceffary compa- 
nions of art, miift be employed in 
poetic compofition. But certainly, 
it has the neared affinity to fcience 
of any other art ; for all its excel- 
lence confids, in its prefenting fci- 
ence in a peculiar and engaging 
drefs. An act, by which fcience is 
aflifled, and fentiment exalted ; by 
which the imagination is elevated, 
the heart delighted, and the noblcil 
palfions of the human foul expreff- 
ed, improved, and heightened, will 
appear important enough, to have 
its boundaries exa&ly drawn, and 
the limits afeertained, which divide 
it from its humble neighbour. Or, 
if this be not poflible, to have its 
general and larger characterises 
clearly reprefented. 

44 what is it, then, which con- 
ditutes the poetic eflencc, and dif- 
tinguilhes it from profc ? Is it me- 
tre l 
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trc ? — Or 19 it {omething entirely 
different ; fublimity of fentiment, 
boldnefs of figure, grandeur of de- 
fcription, or embcllittiment of ima- 
gination ? Let us attend to the ar- 
guments, which may be offered on 
behalf of both thcfe hypothefes. 

44 The chara&crittic nature of 
poetry, it may he faid, con fills, in 
elevation of thought, in imagery, 
in ornament.” 

44 For, have there not been real 
poems formed, without the {hackle 
of regular verfe ? Poems, which 
none, but a faflidious critic, would 
fcruple a moment to honour with 
that name ? Is not Telemachus a 
noble epic poem ? For who would 
dare to degrade it to a lower cha- 
racter ? Who would refufe the ap- 
pellation to the Death of Abel, 
which thofe, who uncTerftand the 
German language, fpeak of with fo 
much rapture ? Or to the Incas 
of Marmontel, which the French 
celebrate, with equal enthufiafm of 
praife ! 

44 Does not elevation of fenti- 
ment produce modulation of lan- 
guage ? The foul, infpired with 
great ideas, naturally treads with a 
lofty ftep. There is a dignity in 
all her movements. She declaims, 
with a meafured, folemn,*majeftic 
utterance. Her ftyle is fonorous, 
and fwelling. Thefe attributes in- 
dicate ; thefe conftitute the poet. 
They give ftrength and feeling to 
his compofitions. Where thefe are 
found, who would look for any 
higher claims, before he would con- 
fer the palm of poetic honours ? 
Where thefe arc wanting, what o- 
ther propeities could give even the 
ihadow of a title? Who would 
refufe the title of bard, to the great 
matter of Hebrew fong ? For what 
can be more truly fublime, or po- 
etical, than many of the Pfalins of 
David ? And yet, after the inge- 
nious labours of the learned Dr. 


Lowth, the metre or rhythm has 
not been exa&ly ascertained; and 
probably will not, becaufe it does 
not exilt. The harmony of num- 
bers, of which every ear mutt be 
feniible, arifes purely from the na- 
tive impulfe of a foul, infpired with 
fentiments which it could not pof- 
fibly exprefs in any language but 
what was fervid and poetical. 

44 By this theory, it may be faid, 
Ve account for the common remark* 
that the original language of man- 
kind was poetical : becaufe, in the 
infancy of the world, every thing 
Would naturally excite admiration, 
and vehement paffion. Their rude 
and imperfettt fpeech would bear 
inferibed upon it, the ttainp of 
ttrong and animated feeling. It 
would refemble the harangues of 
Indian orators, at this day, whofc 
ipeeches are accompanied with tone3 
and geftures, which, to a cultivated 
European, appear extravagantly 
pompous. Their lives were full of 
danger and variety. New feenes 
were continually opening upon 
them. Growing arts and fciences 
were prefenting new obje&s of cu- 
riolity. Hence, their feelings were 
amazingly intenfe. And hence, 
their language was bold, and poeti- 
cally fublime. Longinus, in the 
fragment of a treatife, which is un- 
happily lott, has tliis fentiment. 
44 Mcafure belongs properly to 
poetry, as it perfonates the paffions, 
and their language ; it ufes fiction 
and fable, which naturally produce 
numbers and harmony.” 

44 It may be added, in fupport 
of this definition, 44 That our own 
inimitable poet, than whom none 
feems more to have enjoyed the in- 
fpiration of the Mufe, deferibes the 
poet, as chiefly dittinguittied by the 
fervour of imagination. He does 
not, indeed, aflign him the moft ho- 
nourable company ; but he makes 
ample amends, by a defeription of 
* poetic 
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.poetic fancy, wonderfully brilliant 
and captivating. 

» The lunatic, the lover, and the poet. 
Are of imagi cation all compa6fc. 

One fee« more devil# than vaft hell can 
hold. 

That is the madman : the lover, all as 
frantic. 

Sees Helen’s beauty on a brow of Egypt, 
The poet's eye, in a fine frenxy rolling. 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forim of things unknown, the poet** 
pen 

Turns them to (hapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

SiCAKSPEaae. 

Who can forbear applying to the 
poet, what has been fo juftly ap- 
plied to the great critic, lately 
quoted, 

“ He is liimfetf the great fob lime he 
draws !** 

<« Horace, tikewife, feems to rank 
himfelf on this fide of the ques- 
tion, in th^ fourth Satire of his firft 
book, where he endeavours to fet- 
tle the point of poetic chara&ers. 
He, firlt, excepts himfelf from the 
number of thole, to whom he would 
allow the name of Poet ; becaufe 
' compofitions like his own, u Jrr - 
moni proprior a” do not give a juft 
claim to the appellation . He, then, 
deferibes the Teal bard ; 

“ Irigenium evi fit; cui mens diviuior, at- 
que os 

Magna lonaturum, des nomini* hujus ho- 
nor em.” 

With refpe^t to himfelf, and to Lu- 
cilius, he tells us, that if you take 
away the order and the meafure, 
their verfes would become J'ermo 
merits. mere profc • Not fo, if you 
take in pieces that line of Ennius, 

•* Poftquam difcordla tetra 
Belli ferrate* pvites, portafque refregrt.” 

For then, he exclaims, 


w Invenias etiam difjedi membra poets P* 

The true poetic efTence, then, con- 
fifts in elevation, imagery, and 
grandeur ; to which, modulation ia 
no mere than an adjumfl ; neccf- 
fary, indeed, becaufe it, in fome 
degree, neceffarily accompanies ani- 
mated and poetic fentiment.” 

“ To thefe arguments, it may 
be replied : “ That the modefty of 
Horace, in excepting himfelf from 
the rank and honours of poetic 
character, will not be admitted, 
even with refpeA to thofc verfes, 
as to which alque he made the ex- 
ception. For, who has not in 
every age claficd the Epiflles and 
Satires of Horace, in the number 
of poetic compofitions, though, as 
he fays, his ftyle only 

“ Pedc ccrto 

Diflert ferraoni : fermo menu.” 

“ If we adhere rigoroufly to this 
definition, fhall we not exclude 
many candidates, from whom we 
fhould be forry to pluck the well- 
earned wreath of poetic fame ? All 
verfes, where the fubject is low or 
ridiculous, as the Hudibras of But- 
ler ; where it is fimple and narra- 
tive, as the fables of Gay ; or even, 
where it is plaintive and melan- 
choly, as the Church-Yard of 
Gray, muft be baniflied from the 
region of the Mufe. Parnaffiis 
muft be, “ all cliff,’' without a fin- 
gle vale in ail its circuit. None 
muft then be deemed a poet, who 
cannot foar to its lofticft fummit, 
on epic, or heroic wing. If we 
fhould form an index expurgato- 
rius upon this principle, what ha- 
vock fhould we make among the 
minor poets ? H6w many fhould 
we exclude, whom every lover of 
the Mufe ranks, with grateful ve- 
neration, in the number of her in- 
fpired votaries ? 

u Elcvatiop 
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<c Elevation of fentiment, ima- 
gery, and creative fancy, are not 
to be found in poetry alone. They 
often belong as much to the orator. 
For where will you find nobler 
flights of imagination, loftier fenti- 
ments, bolder addreiles to the pa- 
lions, or more animated, we might 
fay, modulated language, than, in 
the Orations of Cicero ; not to 
mention thofe of our modern ora- 
tors, whofe eloquence, however, 
we would not fcruple to compare 
with that of the mod admired an- 
cients ? 

4t If we might argue from the 
name, poetry, we fhould naturally 
conclude, that the ancients them- 
felves underfiood by the term, not 
thoie irregular modulations, which 
naturally arofe from the impulfe of 
ftrong andimpalfioned feelings, from 
grandeur of fentiment, from beau- 
ty, or boldnefs of imagery ; but, 
fomething more artificial and ela- 
borate ; fomething, which demand- 
ed more effort and ingenuity to 
form, than merely arofe from the 
effufions of a glowing heart ? 

44 Is not, then, the proper and 
peculiar chara&eriftic of poetry, 
that metre or rhythm, which the 
ear fo eafily diftinguifhes, and with 
which it is fo unfpeakably delight- 
ed ? Is not this the great diflinc- 
tion between the modulation of 
poetry and profe ; that the one is 
regular, determined by certain laws, 
and returning upon the ear at dat- 
ed periods ; w hi lit the other has no 
ftandard but the general fenfe of 
harmony, and is infinitely irregu- 
lar and various ? The imagery or 
fentiment is a mere circumftance 
which does not conftitute, however 
it may adorn, poetic compofition# 
We can fuppofe nonfenfe in profe. 
Can we not equally fuppofe non- 
fenfe in poetry ? And yet, fhall 
there not be an effentiai difference 


between poetic and profaic jargon ? 
If fo, fomething elfe, belides the 
fentiment or fenfe, is the boundary 
berween them. And what is this 
but that metre or melody, without 
which, the language which conveys 
the loftieft fentiments may be in- 
deed poetical, but can never be 
poetry itfclf. 

44 I fhall not pretend to decide, 
abfolutely, upon the flrength or 
wcaknefs of the foregoing argu- 
ments. I fhall be happy to hear 
them fully difeufied in the enfuing 
convcrlation, from which I promife 
mylelf both inflru&ion and enter- 
tainment. 

44 At prefent, I find myfelf difr 
pofed to red in fome fuch general 
conclufion as the following. 

44 Tofinifhed and perfect poetry, 
or rather to the highell order of 
poetic compofitions, are neccffary, 
elevation of fentiment, fire of ima- 
gination, and regularity of metre. 
This is the fummit of P.»rnaffus. 
But, from this fublimeft point, there 
are gradual declinations, till you 
come to the region of profe. The 
laft line of reparation is, that of 
regular metre. And, in common 
language, not having fettled with 
precifion the nature or boundaries 
of either, we often apply the poe- 
tic charafter with great latitude, to 
compolitions, which have more or 
lefs of the preceding qualities, hue 
which are formed into uniform and 
regular verfe. Often, the name is 
given to works which have nothing 
to dilliuguifh them but mere num- 
ber. What has not this metrical 
modulation, we call poetical ; and 
what has it, we call profaic, folely 
upon account of tne fentiment. 
For poetry and profe, like two co- 
lours, eafily ditHnguifhablc from 
each other in their pure, unmixed 
date, melt into one another by al- 
moft imperceptible ihades, till the 
diiUnftion 
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diftindion is entirely loft. Their 
general characters are widely dif- 
ferent. Their approximations ad- 
mit of the neareft refcinblanccs. 

44 With refpeCt to mere number, 
the difficulty is not great, in the 
prefent cultivated ftate of language, 
for any perfbn, of a tolerable ear, to 
tag together lines, the mufic of which 


fhall be flowing and agreeable. 
Hence, the multitudes of indiffer- 
ent poets, who abound amongft us ! 
But it has been jultly obferved* 
that a ftate of cultivated fociety ia 
not favourable to thofe bolder ex- 
ertions of poetic fancy, which 
elevate, aftonilh, and delight the 
raind.” 


On the PLEASURE which the MTND in many Cafes receives from 
contemplating SCENES of DISTRESS. By T. Barnm, D. D. 

[From the fame Work.] 


Stnvc mart magno, tnrbamibus acquora 
■veiwis 

£ terra altcmi* magnum fpc&are pcriclum. 
Hm quia vexari quenquam eft jucunda 
volupta*? 

Sed quilmft ipfe realis carea*, quia ecrnerc 
have eft. JLuuu.ni/s. 

** / np'HE pleafure deferibed by 
X the poet i n this motto, 
and of which he has mentioned fo 
Unking and appofite an inftance, 
may perhaps, at firft, feem of fo 
lingular and aftonilhing a nature, 
that fomc may be difpofed to doubt 
of its exigence. But that it does 
exift, in the cafe here referred to, 
and in many others of a limilar 
fcind, is an undoubted fad : and it 
tpay not appear an ufelefs or dis- 
agreeable entertainment, to trace 
lourcc in the human brcait, 
together with the final caule for 
which it wa9 implanted there by 
our benevolent Creator. 

44 Shall I, it may he faid, feel 
complacency in beholding a feene, 
in which many of my fcllow-crea-» 
tures are agonizing with terror, 
whiift I can neither diminifli their 
danger, nor, by my fympathy, di- 
lute tbeir anguifli ? At the light 
of another’s woe, does not my bo- 
fom naturally feel pain ? Do I not 


{hare in his fenfations ? And is 
not this flrong and exquifite fenii- 
bility intended by my Maker ta 
urge me on to adive and immediate 
afliftance ? Thcfe fenfations are 
indeed attended with a noble piea- 
fure, when I can, by friendly at- 
tention, or by benevolent commu- 
nication, footh the forrows of the 
poor mourner, fnatch him from im- 
pending danger, or fupply his prelT- 
mg wants. But, in general, where 
my fympathy is of no avail to the 
wretched fufferer, I fiv from the 
fpedacle of his mifery, unable, or 
unwilling to endure a pain, which 
is not allayed by the fweet fatisfac- 
tion of doing good.” 

44 It will be incumbent on us, in 
anfwcr to thefe objedions, in the 
hr ft place, to prove the reality of 
the feeling, the caufe of which, in 
the human conftitution, we here 
attempt to explore. 

44 Mr. Addifon, in Iris beautiful 
papers on the Pleafures of the Ima- 
gination, has obferved, 44 that ob- 
jeds or feenes, which, when real, 
gave difguft or pain, in defeription, 
often become beautiful and agree- 
able. Thus, even a dunghill may, 
by the charms of poetic imagery, 
excite pieafure and cntcftajpweu** 

Scenei 
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Scenes of this nature, dignifiec} by 
apt and ftriking defeription,* we re- 
gard with fomething of the fame 
feelings, with which we look upon 
a dead monfter. 

■ — - Infomie cadaver, 

Protrahitor: nequeunt<xpleri cordatuendo 
Terribile* oculoa, vultum, villofaque letis 
Pe&ora femiferi, atque extin&os laucibus 
ignes. Virgil. 

44 This, he obferves, is more 
particularly the cafe, where the de- 
icription raifes a ferment in the 
mind, and works with violence up- 
on the paflions. One would won- 
der, adds he, how it comes to pafs, 
that pallions, which are very un- 
pleafant at all other times, are very 
agreeable, when excited by proper 
delcription ; fuch as terror, dejec- 
tion, grief, &c. This plea fu re a- 
rifes from the reflection we make 
upon ourfelves, whilfl reading ir, 
that we are not in danger from 
them. When we read of wounds, 
death, See. our pleafure does not 
rife io properly from the grjef 
which thefe melancholy deferip- 
tions give us, as from the fecret 
comparifon we make of ourfelves 
with thofc who fuffer. We Should 
not feel the fame kind of pleafure, 
if we a dually faw a perfon lying 
under the tortures, that we meet 
with in a defeription.” 

44 And yet, upon the principle 
afligned by this amiable write^, we 
might feel the fame, or even higher 
pleafure, from the adual view of 
ditlrefs, than from any defeription ; 
becaufe the comparifon of ourfelves 
with the fuflerer would be more 
vivid, and confequcntly, the feel- 
ing more intenfe. I would only 
obferve, that the caufe which he 
afligns for this pleafure, is the. very 
lame with that afligned by Lucre- 
tius iu our motto. Mr. Addifon 
applies it to the defeription ; the 


poet, to the adual contemplation 
of atfeding icenes. In both, the 
pleafure is fuppofed to originate in 
felfiflmefs. But, wherever the fa- 
cial paflions are deeply interefled, 
as they arc here fuppofed to be, 
from the pathetic defeription, or 
the flill more pathetip furvey, of 
the fufferings of another, the lyra- 
parhetic feelings will, of themfelves, 
at once, and previoufly to all reflec- 
tion, become a fource of agreeable 
and tender emotions. They will 
thus dignify and enhance the fatis- 
fadion, if any fuch be felt, arifing 
merely from the consideration of 
our own pcrfonal fecurity. And 
the more entirely we enter into the 
feene, by loflng all ideas of its be- 
ing cither paft or fabulous, the 
more perfectly we forget ourfelves, 
and are abforbed in the feeling, — 
the more exquifite is the fenfation. 

44 Bur, as our fubfequent {pecu- 
lations will chiefly turn upon the 
pleafure derived from real feenesof 
calamity, and not from thofe which 
are imaginary, it may be expeded, 
that we produce intfances, in proofj 
that fuch pleafure is felt by per- 
fons very different in their tafte, 
and mental cultivation. 

44 I will not mention the horrid 
joy with which the favage feafts his 
eye upon the agonies and contor- 
tions of his expiring prifoner — ex- 
piring in all the pains which arti- 
ficial cruelty can mflidj Nor will 
I turn your eye to the almoft 
equally favage fans of ancient 
Rome, when the majefty of the 
Roman people could rufli, with ea- 
gernefs and tranfport, to behold 
hundreds of gladiators contending 
in fatal condidt, and, probably, more 
than half the number extended, 
weltering in blood, and writhing 
in agony, upon the plain. Nor 
will I mention the Spanifa bull- 
fcafts ; nor the fervent acclamations 

of 
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of an Englifh mob around their 
fellow-creatures, when engaged in 
furious battle, in which it is pofli- 
ble, that fome of the combatants 
tnay receive a mortal blow, and be 
hurried, dreadful thought ! in this 
awful (late, to the bar of his 
Judge. 

44 Let us furvey the multitudes 
which, in every part of the king- 
dom, always attend an execution. 
It may perhaps be faid, that, in all 
places the vulgar have little of the 
ienfibility and tendernefs of more 
polilhed bofoms. But, in the lad 
mentioned inftancc, an execution, 
there is no exultation in the fuffer- 
ing3 of the poor criminal. He is 
regarded by every eye with the mod 
melting companion. The whole 
aflembly fyinpathizes with him in 
his unhappy fituation. An awful 
flillnefs prevails at the dreadful 
moment. Many are wrung with 
unutterable fenfations : and prayer 
and filence declare, more loudly 
than any language could, the inte- 
red they feel m his didrefs. Should 
a reprieve come to refeue him from 
death, how great is the general 
triumph and congratulation ! And, 
probably, in this multitude you 
will find, not the mere vulgar herd 
alone, but the man of fuperior 
knowledge, and of more refined fen- 
fibility ; who, led by fome drong 
principle, which we wifli to ex- 
plain, feels a pleafure greater than 
all the pain, great and exquiiite as 
one (hould imagine it to be, from 
fuch a fpeltacle. 

44 The man who condemns many 
of the fcenes we have already mcn- 
tioqfd as barbarous and Blocking, 
Would, probably, run with the 
greatefl eagernets to fome high cliff, 
overhanging the ocean, to fee it 
fuelled into temped, though a poor 
vefiel, or even a fleet of veflels, 
were to appear as one part of the 


dreadful feenery, now lifted to the 
heavens on the foaming furge, now 
plunged deep into the fkthomlefs 
abyfs, and now dafhed upon the 
rocks, where they are, in a mo- 
ment, fhivered into fragments, and, 
with all their mariners, entombed 
in the wave. Or, to vary the quef- 
tion a little ; Who would not be 
forward to Aand fafe, on the top of 
fome mountain or tower, adjoining 
to a field of battle, in which two 
armies meet in defperate conflict, 
though, probably, thoufands may 
foon lie before him prod rate on the 
ground, and the whole field prefent 
the mod horrid fccnes of carnage 
and defoladon ? 

44 That, in all thefe cafes, plea- 
fure predominates in the com- 
pounded feeling, is plain from 
hence, becaufe you continue to 
furvey the feene ; whereas when 
pain became the dronger fenfation, 
you would certainly retire. I was 
lately in company with a gentle- 
man, who deferibed to me, in very 
glowing and pidurcfque colours, 
an engagement between two priva- 
teers, of which he had been a fpec- 
tator from one of the cliffs on the 
cadern coad of England. Several 
lives were loft ; and the conteft was 
long, 'doubtful, and fevere. Hav- 
ing this fubjeft in my thoughts, I 
alked him, whether he felt ple .fure 
in the fpe&acle. He anfwered with 
great energy, that he would not 
have miffed the fight for a very 
confiderable fum. His tone and 
manner proved that he fpoke from 
his heart. 

44 Cultivation may, indeed, have 
produced fome minuter differences 
in the tafte and feelings of different 
minds. Thofe, whole fenfibilities 
have not been refined by education 
or fcience, may feel the pleafure 
in a more grofs and brutal form. 
But do not the moll polilhed na- 
tures 
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tures feel a fimilar, a kindred plea- 
fure, in the deep-wrought diflrefies 
of the well- imagined fcene ? Here 
the endeavour is, to introduce 
whatever is dreadful or pathetic, 
whatever can harrow up the feel- 
ings, or extort the tear. And the 
deeper and more tragical the fcene 
becomes, the more it agitates the 
feveral paflions of terror, grief, or 
pity — the more intenfely it de- 
lights, even the moft polifhed minds. 
They ieem to enjoy the various and 
vivid emotions or contending paf- 
fions. They love to have the tear 
trembling in the eye, aud to feel 
the whole foul rapt in thrilling fen- 
fations. For that inonent, they 
feem to forget the fiction ; and af- 
terwards commend that exhibition 
mod, in which they mod entirely 
lod light of the author, and of their 
own fituation, and were alive to all 
the unutterable vibrations of drong 
or melting fenlibility. 

“ Taking it, then, for granted, 
that in the contemplation of many 
feenes of did refs, both imaginary 
and real, a gratification is felt, let us 
endeavour tc account for it, by 
mentioning fome of thofe princi- 
ples, woven into the web of hu- 
man nature, by its benevolent 
Creator, on which that gratification 
depends. 

“ Dr. Akenfide, with his accuf- 
tomed drength and brilliancy of 
colouring, deferibes, and accounts 
for it in the following manner. I 
will make no apology for the length 
of the quotation. 

, — *< Behold the ways 

Of heaven's eternal deftiny to man ! 

For ever juft, benevolent, and wife ! 
That Virtue's awful fteps, howe’er pur- 
fued 

By vexing fortune, and intrufive pain. 
Should never be divided from her chafte, 
Her fair attendant, Picafure. Need I urge 
Thy tardy thought, through all the vari- 
ous rouud 


Of this exiftence, that thy foftening Ami 
At length may learn, what energy the 

Of Virtue mingles in the bitter tide 
Of Paflion, fwelling with diftrefsand pain, 
To mitigate the (harp, with gracious crops 
Of cordial Picafure. Aik the faithful 
youth, 

Why the cold urn of her, whom long he 
loved, 

So often fills his arm ? So often draws 
His lonely footfteps, at the filent hour. 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 
O ! he will tell thee, that the wealth of 
worlds 

Should ne’er feduce his bofom to forego 
That facred hour, when Healing from the 
noife 

Of care and envy, fweet remembrance 
footbs. 

With Virtue’s kindeft looks, his aching 
breaft. 

And turns his tears to rapture. Aflc the 
croud, 

Which fl es impatient from the village- 
walk 

To climb the neighbouring cliffs, when 
far below 

The cruel winds have hurled upon the 
coaft 

Some helplefs bark : whilft facred Pity 
melts 

The geneaal eye, or Terror’s icy hand 
Smites their diftorted limbs, or horrent 
hair, 

While every mother clofer to her breaft 
Catches her child ; and, pointing when* 
the waves 

Foam through the fhattered veffcl, fhrieka 
aloud, , 

As one poor wretch, that tyreads his pi- 
teous arms 

For fuccour, fwallowed by the roaring 
furge. 

As now another, dallied agaiuft the rock, 
Drops lifelcfs down. O deemeft thou in- 
deed 

No kind endearment here, by nature 
given, 

To mutual terror, and companion's tears ? 
No fweetly melting foftnefs, which at- 
tracts 

O’er all that edge of pain, the focial 
* powers. 

To this their proper a&ioD, and their 
end?” 

The Poet purfues the fentiment in 
the Came animated imagery, de- 
feribine th« ft rung, t>u.t pleafurabl. 

fenfations 
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ieuihtions, which the foul feels, in 
reading the fufferings of heroes, 
who nobly died in the caufe of li- 
berty, and their country : 

■ ■— « When the pious hand 

Of youths, who fought for freedom, and 
their fires, 

Lie fide by fide in gore.*' 

Or, in the ftrong movements of in- 
dignation and revenge againft the 
tyrant* who invades that liberty, 
and enflaves that country. 

■ “ When the patriot’s tear 
Starts from thine eye, and thy extended 

arm 

In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove, 
To fire the impious wreath on Philip’s 
brow, 

Or dafli O&avius from his trophied car; 
Say— Does thy fecret foul repine to tafle 
The big diftrefs ? Or, would’ft thou then 
.exchange 

Thofirheart-epnobHng forrows for the lot 
Of him, who fits amid the gaudy herd 
Of mute barbarians, bending to his nod. 
And bears aloft his gold-invefted front, 
And fays within himfelf, “lama king, 
And wherefore fliould the clamorous voice 
of woe * 

Intrude upon mine ear ?’* 

“ The fentiment of this charm- 
ing and moral poet is, that fympa- 
chetic feelings are virtuous, and 
therefore pleafant. And from the 
whole, be deduces this important 
Concluiion ; that every virtuous 
emotion muft be agreeable, and that 
this is the fanCtion, and the reward 
of virtue. The thought is ami- 
blfe. The concluiion noble. But 
ilill the folution appears to me to 
be imperfeCh 

“ We have already faid, that the 
pleafure arifing from the contem- 
plation of diftrefsful fccnes is a com- 
pounded feeling, arifing from feverai 
diflinCt fources in the human breaft. 
The kind and degree of the fenfa- 
tion muft depend upon the various 
blendings ot the feveral ingredi- 
ents which enter intpthe compofi- 


OF THE MIND, &c. 

tion. The caufe afligned by Mr* 
Addifon, the fenfe of our own fe- 
curitv, may be fuppofed to have 
fome lhare in the mafs of feelings. 
That of Dr. Akenfide may be al- 
lowed to have a ftill larger propor- 
tion. Let us attempt to trace fome 
of the reft. 

il There are f$w principles in 
human nature of more general and 
important influence, than that of 
fympathy. A late ingenious writ- 
er, led by the falhionable idea of 
Amplifying all the fprings of hu- 
man nature into one Source, has, in 
his beautiful Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents, endeavoured to analyfe a 
very large number of the feelings 
of the heart into fympathetic vibra- 
tion. Though it appears to me 
moil probable, that the human 
mind, like the human body, pof- 
fefles various and diftinCt fprings of 
a&ion and of happinefs, yet he has 
Ihewn, in an amazing diveriity of 
inflances, the operation and im- 
portance of this principle of human 
nature. Let us apply it to our 
prefent fubjeCL 

u We naturally fympathize with 
the paflions of others. But, if the 
paflions they appear to feel be not 
thofe of mere diftrefy alone; if, 
midft the feenes of calamity, they 
difplay fortitude, generofity, and 
fbrgivenefs ; if, “ riling fuperior 
to the cloud of ills which covers 
them,” they nobly Hand firm, col- 
lected, and patient ; here, a ftill 
higher fource of pleafure opens 
upon us, from complacence, admi- 
ration, and that unutterable fym- 
pathy, which the heart feels with 
virtuous and heroic minds. By the 
operation of this principle, we place 
ourfelves in their fituati&n ; we 
feel, as it were, fome lharc of that 
confcious integrity and peace, wbkh 
they muft enjoy. Hence, as before 
obferved, the pleafure will vary, 

both 
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both as to its nature and degree, ac- 
cording to the Icene and characters 
before us. The (hock of contend- 
ing armies in the field, — the ocean 
wrought to tempeft, and covered 
tvith the wreck of (battered vefleis, 
—and a worthy family lilently, yet 
nobly bearing up againft a multi- 
tude of furrounding forrow9, will 
excite very different emotions, be- 
caufe the component parts of the 
leafurable fenfation confiil of very 
ifferent materials. They all ex- 
cite admiration; but admiration, 
how diverfified, both as to its de- / 
yree and its caufe ! Thefe fcveral 
ingredients may, doubtlefs, be fo 
blended together, that the pleafure 
(hall make but a very finall part of 
the mixed fenfation. The more a- 
greeable tints may bear little pro- 
portion to the terrifying red, or the 
gloomy black. 

44 In many of the inflances which 
have been mentioned, the pleafure 
muft arife chiefly, if not folely, 
from the circumftanccs, or accom- 
panyments of the feene. The fub- 
lime feelings excited by the view of 
*an agitated ocean, relieve and foften 
thofe occafioned by the (hipwreck. 
And the awe excited by the pre- 
fence of thoufands of men, acting 
as with one foul, and displaying 
magnanimity and firmnefs, in the 
moft folemn trial, tempers thofe 
fenfations of horror and of pain, 
which would arife from the field of 
battle. 

44 The gratification we are at- 
tempting to account for, depends 
alfo, in a very confiderable degree, 
upon a principle of human nature* 
implanted in it for the wifefi ends ; 
the exercife which it gives to the 
mind, by routing it to energy and 
feeling. Nothing is fo infupport- 
ablq, as that languor and ennui* 
for the full expreflion of which, 
our language does not afford a 

i;8 5 . 


term. How agreeable it is, to hava 
the foul called forth to exertion and 
fcnfibility, let the Gamefter wit- 
nef9, who, unable to ppdurc the 
laflitude andfamcnefs of unanimated 
luxury, runs with eagernefs to the 
place wherp, probably, await him 1 
all the irritation and agony of tu- 
multuous paflions. 

44 Again ; it a law of our nature, 
that oppofite paflions, when felt in 
fucceflion, and, above ail, when 
felt at the fame moment, heighten 
and increafe each other. Eafe fuc- 
ceeding pain, certainty after fn- 1 
fpenfe, friendlhip after averlion, are 
unfpeakably ftronger than if they ’ 
had not been thus contrafied. In * 
this conflict of feelings, the mind 
rifes from paflive to active energy. 
It is roufed to intenfe fenfation ; and 
it enjoys that peculiar, exquifite, 
and complex feeling, in which, as 
in many articles of our table, the 
acid and the fweet, the pleafurabie 
and painful pungencies are fo hap- 
pily mixed together, as to render 
the united fenfation amazingly more 
ftrong and delightful. 

14 We have not yet mentioned 
the principle of curiofity, that bufy 
and a&ive power, which appears to 
early, continues almoft unimpaired 
fo long, and to which, for the wifeft 
ends, is annexed Fo great a fenfe of 
enjoyment. To this principle, ra- 
ther than to a love of cruelty, 
would I aferibe that pleafure, which 
children fometimes Teem to feel 
from torturing flies and lefler ani* 
mals. They have-not yet formed 
an idea of the pain they inflid. 
It is, indeed, of unfpeakable confe-* 
quence, that this pradice be check- 
ed as foon and as effedually a$ pof- 
Able, becaufe it is fo important, 
that they learn to conned the idea® 
of pleafure and pain, with the mo- 
tions and actions of the animal cre- 
ation. And, to this principle may 
H we 
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we alio refer, no final! (hereof th# 
plcafurc in the contemplation of 
diftrefiful feenes, the (prings of 
which, in the human heart, we are 
now endeavouring to open. 

“ Tocuriofily, then — cofympa- 
thy — to mental exertion — to the 
idea of our own fecurity — and to 
the firong feelings occa honed by 
viewing the actions and paffions of 
wpnkind in intere fling fituatians, do 
we aferibe that gratification, which 
the mind feels from the furrey of 
, many feenes of ferrow. We have 
called it a pleafure ; but it will ap- 
proach towards, or recede from plea- 
lure, according to the nature and 
proportion of the ingredients, of. 
which the fenfation is compofed. 
In fame cafes, pain will predomi- 


nate. In others, there will be ex- 
quifite enjoyment. 

“ The final caufe of this confH- 
tutioa of the human mind is pro- 
bably, that by means of this flrong 
fenfation, the foul may be preferr- 
ed in continual and vigorous mo- 
tion — that its feelings may be kept 
lively and tender— that it may learn 
to pra&ife the virtues it admires— 
and to affifl thole to whom its fym- 
pathy can reach — and that it may 
thus be led, by thefe fecial exer 
cifes of the heart, to fatten with 
compaffioa — to expand with bene- 
volence — and generoufly to aflift in 
every cafe, in which affiftance can 
be given. An end this fuffident, 

“ To aflirt eternal Providence, 

And jollify the wap of God to ■nan.’* 


ON COMEDY. 

[ From Hexox’s Letters of Literature. ] 


** T^OUR opinion of the co- 
j[ medy of Le Mechant I 
heartily fubfcribe to, though Mr. 
Gray has pronounced it the befleo-. 
medy he ever read. It is perfe&ly 
in the ftyle of the French tragedy, 
inactive, and declamatory. Yet I 
do not wonder at Mr. Gray’s fa- 
vpurable opinion of it, when he ad- 
mired the filly declamation of Ra- 
cine fo much as to begin a tragedy 
in his very manner ; which how- 
ever he was fo fortunate as not to 
go through with. 

“ Our flage, thank heaven, rCfiifes 
the infipidity of the French drama ; 
and requires an a&ion, a bufinefs, a 
vigour, to which the run of Ge- 
rontes and Damons, which all their 
comedies are fluffed with, are mere 
Grangers* Moliere, in attempting 
to introduce laughterintothe French 
comedy, has blundered upon mere 
z 


farce ; for it is the chara&er of that 
nation always to be in extremes. 
In fiiort, if we except Fontaine, I 
know of no writer in the French 
language who has real claim to po- 
etical merit. Their language is not 
the language of verfe ; nor are 
their thoughts, or their coflume, 
thofe of poetry. Fontaine ufes their • 
language familiarly, in which way 
only it can be ufed to advantage. 

'His thoughts are like wife in the 
ftyle of mere familiar humour. Co- 
mic tales may be well written in 
French, but nothing elfe. Their 
profe writers, I readily allow, yield 
to none in the world ; but of their 
poetry the bon mot laid by one of 
themfelves to Voltaire, which was, 
Les Francis n’ont pas la tete e- 

B may be with great juftice en- 
thus, Lcs Franks n’ont pas 
la tete poetique. 

44 In 
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€i In Englifli comedy Congreve, 
I believe, (lands without a rivals 
His plots have great depth and art ; 
perhaps too much : his characters 
are new and ltrong : his wit genu- 
ine ; and fo exuberant, that it has 
been alledged as his only fault, that 
he makes all his characters inherit 
his own wit. Yet this fault will 
not be imputed by adepts, who 
know' that the dialogue of our co- 
medy cannot poflibly be too fpirited 
and epigrammatic, for it requires 
language as well as characters 
(Ironger than nature. 

u Shakfpeare excels in the ftrength 
of his character^ and in wit ; out 
as plot mu ft be regarded as an ef- 
fential of good comedy, he muft not 
be erected as a model in the comic 
academy ; a lofs fufticiently com- 
penfated by the reflection, tha; it 
were vain to place him as a model 
whofe beauties tranfeend all imita- 
tion. 

u Tragedy and comedy both 
ought certainly to approach as near 
the truth of life as poflible ; info- 
much that we may imagine we are 
placed with Le Diable Boiteux on 
the roof of the houfc, and per- 
ceive whatpafles within. This rule 
in tragedy cannot be too ft rift ly ob- 
ferved, though it ha$ efcaped al- 
moft every writer of modem tra- 
gedy ; the charters of which fpeak 
Smiles, bombafl, and every thing 
except the language of real life ; 
fo that we are eternally tempted to 
exclaim, as FalftafF does to Piftc l, 
<c Pr’ythec fpeak like a man of this 
world.” 

“ In comedy this rule ought by 
no means to be adhered to ; as infi* 
pidity is the word fault writing can 
nave, but particular]^ comedy.; 
whofe chief quality it is to be poig- 
nant. Now poignancy cannot be 
eflefted without llrong character ; 
but an excellent tragedy may be 


C^sl 

written without a ftrong charafter 
in it, witnefs Douglas. The cha* 
rafters of tragedy therefore cannot 
have too much truth : but thofe of 
comedy ought to refemble the paint- 
ed feenes, which, if examined too 
nearly, are mere daubings ; but at 
a proper diftancc have the very 
truth of nature, while the beauties 
of more delicate paintings would 
not be perceived. 

“ Sentimental comqdy, as it is 
called, though of late birth in Eng- 
land, is yet the comedy of Menan- 
der and of Terence. Terence is 
quite full of fentiment, and of a 
tendernefs which accompanies it ; 
and fo barren of wit and humour, 
that I oftly remember two pafiages 
in his fix comedies that provoke a 
fmile ; for a fmile is all they caa 
provoke. The one is that feene 
which partes after the eunuch it 
fuppofed to have ravifhed a young 
lady. This is the only proof of 
the humour of Terence i and the 
only fample of his wit we have in 
the reply of an old mifer to one 
who he expefted brought him tid- 
ings of a legacy, but who inftead 
thereof makes very gravely a mo- 
ral obfervation to the itspatient old 
man, who ueeviftily retorts, “ What t 
haft thou Drought nothing her^but 
one maxim ?” 

“ Sentimental comedy bore a 
very fhort fway in England. In* 
deed it was incompatible with the 
humour of an Engliih. audience, 
who go to a comedy to laugh,' and 
not to cry. It was even more ab* 
furd, it may be added, in its faults 
than that of which Congreve is the 
model ; for fentiments were fpoken 
by every charafter in the piece, 
whereas one fentimental charafter 
was furely enough. If a mail met 
with his miftref*, or left her ; if he v 
wa9 fuddenly favoured by fortune, 
or fuddeniy-the objeft of her ha- 
H i tred * 
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tred ; if he was drunk, or married ; 
he fpoke a fentiment : if a lady was 
angry, or pleafed ; in love, or out 
of it ; a prude, or a coquet ; make 
room for a fentiment ! Jf a fervant 
girl was chid, or received a prefent 
from her miftrefs ; if a valet re- 
ceived a purfe, or a horfewhipping ; 
goodt heavens, what a fine lenfci- 
ment ! 

44 This fault I fay was infinitely 
more abfurd'than that of Congreve ; 
fpr a peafant may blunder on wit, 
tp whofe mind fentiment is totally 
heterogeneous. Befides, Congreve’s 
wit is all his own ; whereas mod of 
the faid fentiments may be found in 
the Proverbs of Solomon. 

44 No wonder then this way of 
writing was foon abandoned even by 
him who was its chief leader. 
Goldfmith in vain tried to ftem the 
torrent by oppofing a barrier of low 
humour, and dullnefs and abfur- 
dity, more dull and abfurd than 
Engiifh fcntimental comedy, itfe If. 

44 It is very much to the credit 
of that excellent writer Mr. Col- 
tpan, that, while other dramatics 
were lo din the fafliion of fentiment, 
his comedies always prefent the hap- 
pied mediums of nature ; without 
cither atfedfation of fentiment, or 
affc<Sation of wit. That the able 
tranflator of Terence fhould yet 
ave fufficient force of mind to keep 
is own pieces clear of the decla- 
matory dulnefs of that ancient, is 
certainly a matter deferving of much 
applauU. The Jealous Wife, and 
the Clandedine Marriage, with o- 
thers of his numerous draiaas, may 
be mentioned as ,the mod perfect 
models of comedy we have : to all 
the other requifites of fine comic 
writing they always add jud as 
much fentiment and wit as does 
them good. This happy medium 
is the mod difficult to hit in all com- 


poOtion, and mod declares the hand 
of a mader. 

“ By the School for Scandal the 
dyle of Congreve was again brought 
into faffiion; and fentiment made 
way for wit, and delicate humour. 
That piece has indeed the beauties 
of Congreve’s comedies, without 
their faults : its plot is deeply e- 
nough .perplexed, without forcing 
one to labour to unravel it ; its in- 
cidents fufficient, without being too 
numerous ; its wit pure ; its fili- 
ations truly dramatic. The cha- 
racters however are not quite fo 
drong as Congreve’s; which may 
be regarded as the principal fault of 
this excellent piece. Leffer faults 
are Charles’s fometimes blundering 
upon fentiments ; nay fometimes 
upon what are the word of all fen- 
timents,. fuch as are of dangerous 
tendency, as when Rowley advifes 
him to pay his debts, before he 
makes a very liberal prefent, and 
fb to aft as an honed man ere he 
aCts as a generous one. - 

44 Rowley* Ah, fir, I wifh you 
would remember the proverb—— 

44 Charles* Be jud before you are 
generous. — Why fo I would if I 
could, but Juftice is an old lame 
hobbling beldame, and I can’t get 
her to keep pace with Gcnerolky 
for the foul of me.” 

44 This fentiment, than which 
nothing can be more falfe and im- 
moral, is always received by the 
filly audience with loud applaufe, 
whereas no reprobation can be too 
fevere for it. A lefTer blemifh lies 
in the verfes tagged to the end of 
the play, in which one of the cha- 
racters add redes the audience. The- 
verfes are an abfurdity, the addrefs 
a dill greatpr ; for the audience is 
by no good aCtor fuppofed to be 
prefent : and any circumtlance that 
contributes to dedroy the apparent 
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rraKty of theatrical reprefentation, 
cannot meet with too (harp cenfure. 
But it gives me pain to remark any 
faults in a piece that in general fo 
well merits the applaufe it conftant- 
ly receives, I fhail only obferve 
that the fen timent put into Charles’s 
mouth inthe laft feene, though not 
liable to the objections brought a- 
gainftthe former, is yet incompa- 
tible with the character, which is 
fet in ftrongeft oppofition to the 
ientimental one * of Jofeph. The 
words I mean are, “ If 1 don’t ap- 
pear mortified at the expofure of 
ifiy follies, it is becaufe I feel at 
this moment the warmeft fatis fac- 
tion at feeing you 'my liberal b«ne- 
faCtor ” 

44 It may be obferved that every 
thing like a fentiment is fure to meet 


QUESTION, &c. [n 7 ] 

with applaufe on our theatre ; which 
the a&ors well exprefs by calling 
fentiments claptraps. This trick' 
of fecuring applaufe by fentiments 
lately proved the falvation of the 
very worft tragedy that ever ap- 
peared on any ftage : for the audi- 
ence had fo much applauded the 
two firft a&s, from the number of 
thofe claptraps , that they were a- 
lliamed to retraCl, fo that the piece 
took a little run very quietly, to 
the difgrace of our taffe, it being 
one of thofe very farragos of non- 
fenfe that the Rchearfal was writ- 
ten to expofe to due fcorn : and 
had it been fabricated before the J 
sera of that witty performance, it 
would certainly have had the ho- 
nour of being placed in the firft 
flielf of abfurdity.” 


DISCUSSION of the QUESTION, 44 In what Quality does the uni- 
verfal and perpetual Excellence of Writing confift ? u 

[ From the fame Work. ] 


44 TJERHAFS no quefiion of 

J7 criticifm may afford room for 
more curious in veftigation than this : 
44 In what quality does the perpe^ 
tual and univerfal excellence of 
writing coniift ? ” or, in other words, 
44 What property of compolition is 
certain to procure it the clafllc and 
legitimate admiration of all ages and 
countries.” 

44 To decide on this point it is 
certainly the fureft method to judge 
of the future by the paft, and to 
pronounce that the fame perfe&ions 
which have fecured to an author of 
three thoufand years Handing his 
due applaufe, will moft infallibly 
effect the fame end to a modern wri- 
ter. 

44 A poet of fine talent9, but of 
far fuperior taflc* has pronounced 


wifdom or good fenfe to be the Very 
fountain of perfeft compolition* 

Scribendi rede fapere eft et pripcipiunt. 
ec foas. Hon. 

And this maxim will be found t<x 
hold true in every fpecies of writ- 
ing whatever. Good fenfe may be 
called the fait that preferves the 
other qualities of writing from cor- 
ruption. This property is alike re- 
quired in every branch of the belles 
lettres ; but there are others which 
may be confidcred as confined to 
one particular path of writing. { 
44 Such is imaginary invention 
with refpeft to poetry : I fay, ima- 
ginary invention, to diftinguifh it 
here from that fcicntific invention 
which belongs to the judgment. 
This invention, as the parent of no- 
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velty, is the fuperlative qualifica- 
tion of poetry, and nothing can 
contribute more to procure it per- 
manent admiration. Yet invention 
itfelf is inferior to Arong fenfe even 
poetry ; for there are poems in 

2 Inch the invention is rich, yet 
fgufts by its futility ; not being 
conduced by that acer animi c ris* 
that keen force of mind, which al- 
ways accompanies true genius. 

4i If good fenfe is therefore a 
praife fuperior to invention itfelf in 
jtoetry, we may with great fafety 
pronounce it one of the very firll 
qualities that enfures applaufc to 
cpmpofition. 

itr A beautiful work of genius 
ipay be aptly compared to a beau- 
tiful woman. Good fenfe may be 
called its health, without which it 
cannot live, charming as its other 
powers may be. But though a wo- 
man has good health, it does not 
follow that fhe is fair ; nay we of- 
ten applaud a morbidc%za y or an ap- 
pearance of lickly delicacy, as an 
improver of female beauty ; and in 
this the comparifon fails. A work, 
ns well as its prefent parallel, mu ft 
have the bloom and the features of 
beauty, with grace and elegance in 
Us motions, to attra& admiration. 
The bloom and line features, the 
grace afid elegance, of a work con- 
2ft in Us ftyle ; which is the part 
that is moft recommendatory of it, 
as outward beauty and grace are of 
* woman confidered as an objed of 
fight. 

“ The bloom and the features of 
compofition lie in the verbage and 
figures of its ftyle ; the grace in 
the manner and movement of that 


lt A work, immoral and unwife* 
has yet been found to live by its 
ftyle, in fpite of thefe defects. Style 
is therefore a quality of writing e- 
qual, if not fuperior, to good fenfe : 
for the latter without the former 
will by no means prefer vc a worlj^ 
though the reverfe of the rule a 
true. Indeed a fine ftyle is com- 
monly joined with good fenfe ; both 
being the offspring of the fame lu- 
minous mind. 

“ Can a work live long which is 
defective in ftyle ? Impolfible. Ho- 
mer’s ftyle is the richeft in the Greek 
language. Style has preferred He- 
rodotus in fpite of his abfurdities. 
Every ancient, who has reached us, 
has an eminent ftyle in his refpee- 
tive walk and manner. Style has 
faved all the Latin writers, who are 
only good imitators of the Greeks. 
Terence is only the tranflator of 
Menander; Salluft an imitator of 
Thucydides ; Horace is an imitator 
and almoft a tranflator in all his 
odes, as we may boldly pronounce 
on comparing them with fuch very 
minute fragments of Grecian lyric 
poetry as have reached us. Yet it 
was he who exclaimed 

O imita tores fervum perns ! 

Style has faved Virgil entirely, who 
has not the moft diftant pretence to 
any other attribute of a poet. 

il Good fenfe I have called the 
health of a work, without which it 
cannot live ; but a work may live 
without much applaufe: and the 
firfl quality of writing that attracts 
univerfnl and permanent fame was 
the fubje<£i of the prefent difeuf- 
fion. This we have found to be 
ftyle,” 
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OBSERVATIONS on MILTON’* LATIN POETRY. 

[From Mr. Warton*# Edition of Milton*# Poem# ox* feveral 

Occafions. ] 

44 /^AUR author is faid to be the of the religiou# addrefTes of a like 
\ firft Englifhman, who, after call in the profe-works, but in hit 
the reftoration of letters, wrote La- long verfe. It is to be wifhed that 
tin verfes with clallic elegance. But in his Latin compofitions of all 
we mud at leaft except fome of the forts, he had been more attentive 
hendecafyllables and epigram! of to the fimplicity of Lucretius, Vir- 
Leland, one of our firft literary re- gil, and Tibullus, 
formers, from this hafty detenni- “ Dr. Johnfon prefers the Latin 
nation. poetry of May and Cowley to that 

44 In the Elegies, Ovid wa# pro- of Milton, and thinks May to be 
fcfledly Milton’s model for language the firft of the three. May is cer- 
and verification. They are not, tainly a fbnorous da&ylift, and was 
however, a perpetual and uniform fufficiently accomplifhed in poetical 
tifTuc of Ovidianphrafeology. With declamation for the continuation of 
Ovid in view, he has an original Lucan’s Pharfalia. But May U 
manner and chara&er of his own, fcarcely an author in point. His 
which exhibit a remarkable perfpi- ikill is in parody ^ and he was con- 
cuity of contexture, a native faci- fined to the peculiarities of an ar- 
lity and fluency. Nor does his ob- chetype, which, it may be pre- 
fervation of Roman models opprefs fumed, he thought excellent. As 
or deftroy our great poet’s inherent to Cowley, when compared with 
powers of invention and fentiment. Milton, the fame critic obferves, 
I value thefe pieces as much for 44 Milton is generally content to 
their fancy and genius, as for their exprefs the thoughts of the ancients 
ftyle and expreflion. in their language : Cowley, with- 

44 That Ovid among the Latin out much lol’s of purity or elegance, 
poets was Milton’s favourite, ap- accommodates the diction of Rome 
pears not only from his elegiac but to his own conceptions* The ad- 
his hexametric poetry. The verfi- vantage feems to lie on the fide of 
fication of our author’s hexameter# Cowley.” But what are thefe con- 
has yet a different ftru&ure from ceptions ? Metapbyfical conceit#, 
that of the Metamorphofes : Mil- all the unnatural extravagancie# of 
ton’s is more clear, intelligible, and hi# Engiifh poetry ; fuch as will 
flowing ; lefs defultory, lefs fami- not bear to be clothed in the Latin 
liar, and lefs embarrafled with, a language, much lefs are capable of 
frequent recurrence of periods, admitting any degree of pure La-i 
Ovid is at once rapid and abrupt, tinity. I will give a fe w inftances. 
He wants dignity : he has too much out of a great multitude, from the 
converfation in his manner of tell- Davideis. 

ing a ftory . Prolixity of paragraph, focatorum fccra confteltetio vatmn, 

and length of fentencc, are peculiar Quos feiix virtu» evexit ad *thera, au- 
to Milton. This is feen, not only b 

in fome of his exordial invocations Lnruri* fupra, temptftatffquc laborum. 

in the Paradifc Loft, and in many Again, 
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Temp ’-is ingreditur penetralia celfa fu- 
tari, 

Inr.pJumcfque videt nidi* cxlcftfbus ofl- 
not. 

'And, to be fhort, we have the pluf- 
quam *vifus aquilinui of lovers, Na>- 
tio •verborum-, Rxuit *vitam acrid m y 
Merit i auditurfyni pbo n i a Tula's, Na-> 
tune archiva , Omnes jymmetria feu* 
Jits congerity Condit aromatica prolii- 
betquc putrcjlerc laud c. Again, where 
A liquid is perfonified, Mono gramma 
exordia muttdi . 

44 It may he faid, that Cowley is 
here tranflating hropi his own Eng- 
lifh Daviueis, But I will bring ex- 
amples from his original Latin po* 
$m$. Jn praife of the (pring. 

Et rcforiet toto mufica vftna libro \ 
Vrci*f»iic laudia odor duiciftmut hale I, 
Ac. 

And in the fame poem, in a party 
worthy of the palloral pencil of W at* 
feau. ' 

Hauferunt av^do ChocQl^tam Flpra Ve- 
il ufque. 

Of the Fraxinella, 

Tu tre* metropolcshumani corporis, ar- 
mis 

Propugna*, utcrum, cpr, cerebrum- 
que, tuis. 

He calls the Lychnis, Candelabrum 
ingens • Cupid is Arbiter for nut cri- 
ticu <•' Ovid is Antiquaries ingens • 
An ill fmell is fhunned Olfa8us ti- 
tricitate fui. And in the fame page, 
is nugat-oria peftis, 

44 But all his faults are confpi- 
cuoufly and collectively exemplified 
in theie ftanzas, among others, of 
his Hymn on Light, 

Pulehra de nigra foboles parenie, 

Qmim Chaos ftripr peperifle primama , 
Cujus ob formam bciv rifit o!:m 
Math fever a ! 

RifuSO terra: focer et poiorum, 

Aureus veie pluvius Tonantis, 

C^ujequc do carlo inquiet^ 

Gloria rWo Vr 


Te bibens arcus Jovis ebriofas 
Mdle formofos revomk colores 
Pavo carleflis. variamquc pafeit 
Luminc caudani. 

And afterwards, of the wares of tho 
fea, perpetually in morion. 

Lucid urn midis prope^anter agmeu : 
Scd rtUrtentum fuper ora r crura 
Leiiiter liqoidoque inundas 

Quneta. colorc : 

At mare immenfum ocean ufque Lucis 
Jugiter coelo fluit empyrxo ; 

Hiuc raexhauflo per utrupaque mundum 
Funditur or©. 

44 Milton’s Latin poems may be 
ju illy confide red as legitimate claf- 
lical compofitions, and are never 

S raced with fuchriangugge and 
imagery. Cowley’s Latinity* 
dilated by an irregular and unre- 
flrained imagination, pre Cents a 
ipode of didtion half Latin and half 
Englifh. It is not fo much that 
Covvley wanted a knowledge of thq 
Latin ilylc, but thi*t he fuffered 
that knowledge to be perverted and 
corrupted by falfc gna extravagant 
thoughts. Milton wj*s a more per- 
fect icholar than Cowley, and his 
mind was more deeply tinfture<I 
with the excellencies of ancient lii 
tcrsturc. He was a more jut! think- 
er, and therefore a more jull writer* 
In a word, he had more t^ftc, and 
more true poetry, and confequently 
more propriety. Jf a fondnefs for 
the Italian writers has foretimes in- 
feed his Englifh poetry with falfe 
ornmneuts, his Latin verfes, both 
in di. lion and fentiment, at lcaftare 
free from thofe depravation*. 

Some of Milton’s Latin poems 
were written ip his fir ft year at Cam- 
bridge, when he was only feven- 
teen : they piqft be allowed to be 
very corrcft and manly perform-i 
anccs for a youth of that age. And 
con ft dered in that view, they difeo- 
ver an extraordinary copioufnefs and 
command of ancient table and hit 
1 # Rory t 
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Whence MILTON drew fome HINTS for his COMU& fr*i ) 

ftory. I cannot but add, that Gray were both ftrongl^ attached to the 
refembles Milton in many inftances. cultivation of Latin poetry.”' 
Among others, in their youth they 


Whence MILTON drew fome HINTS for his COMUS. 
[ From the fame Work. ] 


“TN Fletcher’s Faithful Shep- 
j herdefs, an Arcadian comedy 
recently publifhed, Milton found 
many touches of paftoral and fu- 
perftitious imagery, congenial with 
his own conceptions. Many of 
thefe, yet with the higheft improve- 
ments, he has transferred into Co- 
mu s ; together with the general caft 
and colouring of the piece. He 
catchcd alfo from the lyric rhymes 
of Fletcher, that Doriqup delicacy, 
with which fir Henry Wootton was 
fo much delighted in the fongs of 
Milton’s drama. Fletcher’s come- 
dy was coldly received the firft night 
of its performance. But it had am- 
ple lcvcngc in this conl’picuous and 
indifputable mark of Milton’s ap- 
probation. It was afterwards re- 
prefen ted as a maik at court, before 
the king and queen on twelfth- 
night, in 1633. I know not, in* 
deed, if this was any recommenda- 
tion to Milton ; who ifi the Para* 
dife Loft fpcaks contempt uoully of 
thefe interludes, which were among 
the chief diverfions of an elegant 
and liberal monarch. B. iv. 767 * 

Court amour*, 

Mix’d dance, and wanton maik, or 
midnigut-ball, &c. 

I believe the whole compliment was 
paid to the genius of Fletcher. Yet 
it ftiould be remembered that Mil- 
ton had not yet completed his ca- 
reer of puritanifm. In the mean 
time, it is true that Milton, as an 
author, gaye countenance so this 


fbecies of entertainment. But 
Charles’s maiks did not, like Co- 
mus, abound with Platonic recom- 
mendations of the doctrine of cha- 
ftity. 

44 The ingenious and accurat# 
Mr. Reed has pointed out a rude 
outline, from which Milton feems 
partly to have (ketched the plan of 
the fable of Comus. See Biograph. 
Draraat. ii. p. 441. It is an old 
play, with this title, 44 The Old 
Wives Tale, a pleafant conceited 
Comedie, plaied by the Queenes 
Maicfties players. Written by G. 
P. [i. e. George Peeie.] Printed 
at London by John Danter, and are 
to be fold by Ralph Hancock and 
John Hardic, 1595.” In quarto. 
This very fcarce and curious piece 
exhibits, among other parallel in- 
cidents, two brothers wandering in 
queft of their fifter, whom an en- 
cnanter had imprifoned. This ma- 
gician had learned his art from his 
mother Meroe, as Comus had been 
intruded by his mother Circe. The 
brothers call out on the lady’s 
name, and Echo replies. The en- 
chanter had given her a potion 
which fufpends the powers of rca- 
fon, and fuperinduces oblivion of 
herielf. The brothers afterwards 
meet with an old man who is alfo 
ikilled in magic; and by liftening 
to his foothfayings, they recover 
their loft fifter ; but not till the 
enchanter’s wreath had been tom 
from his head, his fvvord wrefted 
from his hand, a glafs broken, and 

a light 
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a light extinguiihed. The names 
of fome of the characters, as Sac- 
rapant, Chorcbus,' and others, are 
taken from the Orlando Furiofo. 
The hiftory of Meroe, a witch, 
may be feen in “ The xi Bookes of 
the Golden Afle, containing the 
Metamorphofie of Lucius Apuleius 
interlaced with fundrie pleafant and 
deleltabie tales, &c. Tranflated out 
of Latin into Englifh by William 
Adlington, Lond. 1566.” See 
Chap. iii. “ How Socrates in his 
returpe from Macedony to Larifla 
was fpoylcd and robbed, and how 
he fell acquainted with one Meroe 
a. witch.” And Chap. iv. u How 
Meroe the witch turned diuers per- 
fons into miferable beafts.” Of this 
book there were other editions, in 
x $7 1596, 1600, and 1639. All 
in quarto and the black letter. The 
tranilator was of Univerfity Col- 
lege. See alfo Apuleius in the ori- 
ginal. A Meroe is mentioned by 
Aufonius, Epigr. xix. I referve a 
more dillinCt and particular view of 
Peele’s play, with the ufe of which 
I have been politely favoured by 
Mr. Henderfon of Covent-garden 
theatre, for an appendix to the 
notes on Comus. That Milton had 
his eye on this ancient drama, which 
might have been the favourite of 
bis early vouth, perhaps it may be 
at leaft affirmed with as much cre- 
dibility, as that he conceived the 
Paradilc Loft, from feeing a Myf- 
tery at Florence, written by An- 
dreini, a Florentine, in 1617, en- 
titled Adamo. 


u In the mean time it muft be 
CO n felled, that Milton’s magician 
Comus, with his cup and wand, is 
ultimately founded on the fable of 
Cir£e. The effects of both charac- 
ters are much the fame. The£ arc 
both to be oppofed at firft with force 
and violence. Circe is fubdued by 
the virtues of the herb moly, which 
Mercury gives to Ulyfles, and Co- 
mus by the plant haemony, which 
the Spirit gives to the two brothers. 
About the year 1615, a mafquc 
called the Inner Temple Mafque, 
written by William Browne, au- 
thor of Britannia’s Paftorals, which 
I have frequently cited, wa3 pre- 
fented by the ftudents of the Inner 
Temple. It has been lately print- 
ed from a manufeript in the library 
of Emanuel College : but I have 
been informed, that a few copies 
were printed foon after the prefen- 
tation. It is formed on the ltory of 
Circe, and perhaps might have fug- 
gefted fome few hints to Milton. I 
will give fome proofs of parallelifin 
as we go along. 

“ The genius of the beft poets 
is often determined, if not directed, 
by ctrcumftanees and accident. It 
is natural, that even fo original a 
writer as Milton (hould have been 
bialTed by the reigning poetry of 
the day, by the compoiirion moft 
in fafhion, and by fubje&s recent- 
ly brought forward, but foon giv- 
ing way to others, and almoft as 
foon totally negleded and forgot- 
ten.” 


CHARAC- 
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CHARACTER or COM US. 
[ From the fame Work..] 


a TTTE muftnot read Com us 
yy with an eye to the ftage, 
or with the expectation of dramatic 
poetry. Vnder this reftri&ion, the 
abfuiditv < f the Spirit fpeaking to 
an audierce in a folitary foreft at 
midnight, and the want of recipro- 
cation in the dialogue, are over- 
looked. Comus is a fuite of fpeeches, 
not interefting by difcrimination of 
character ; not conveying a variety 
of incidents, nor gradually excit- 
ing cuiiofity: but perpetually at- 
tracting attention by fublime fenti- 
ment, by fanciful imagery of the 
ncheft vein, by an exuberance of 
pi&urcfque defeription, poetical al- 
fulicn, and ornamental exprelfion. 
While it widely departs from the 
grotefque anomalies of the malk 
nc w in fafliion, it does not nearly 
approach to the natural conllitu- 
t : on of a regular play. There is a 
challity in the application and con- 
duct of the machinery : and Sabri- 
na is introduced with much addrefs, 
after the brothers had imprudently 
fuffered the inchantment of Comus 
to take effe&. This is the firft time 
the old Englifh malk was in fome 
degree reduced to the principles and 
form of rational coropofition. A 
great critic obferves, that the dif- 
pute between the lady and Comus 
is the mod animated and affe&ing 
feene of the piece. Perhaps fome 
other feenes, either confiding only 
of a foliloquy, or pf three or four 
fpeeches only, have afforded more 
true pleafure. I'he a&ion is faid 
to be improvable : becaufe the bro- 
thers, when their filler finks with 
fatigue in a pathlefc wildcmefs, 
wander both away together in fcareb 


of berries, too far to find their way 
back, and leave a helplefc lady to 
all the fadnefs and danger of ioli- 
tude. But here is no defertion, or 
negiefl of the lady* The brothers 
leave their filler under a Ipreading 
pine in the foreft, fainting for re- 
frelhment : they go to procure ber- 
ries or fome other fruit for her im- 
mediate relief, and, with great pro- 
bability, lofe their way in going or 
returning. To lay nothing of the 
poet’s art, in making this very na- 
tural and limplc accident to be pro- 
ductive of the diffrefr, which forms 
the future bufmefs and complica- 
tion of the fable. It is certainly a 
fault, that the brothers, although 
with fome indications of anxiety, 
Ihould enter with fo much tranquil- 
lity, when their filler is loll, and 
at leifure pronounce philofophical 
panegyrics on the myllerics of vir- 
ginity. But we mull not too feru- 
uloully attend to the exigencies of 
tuation, nor fuffer ourfelves to fup- 
pofe that we are reading a play, 
which Milton did not mean to write. 
Thefe fplendid infertions willpleafe, 
independently of the ftory, from 
which however they refult : and 
their elegance and fublimity will 
overbalance their want of place. In 
a Greek tragtdy, fuch fentimcntal 
harangues, irifing from the fubjeCl, 
would have been given to a^chorus. 

«* On the whole, whether Co- 
mut, be or be not, deficient as a 
drama, whether it is confidercd as 
to epic drama, a feries of lines, a 
malk, or a poem, I am of opinion, 
that our author is here only inferior 
to his own Paradife Loft.” 

GENERAL 
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GENERAL CHARACTER of the POEMS of the late JOHN 

SCOTT, Bfq. 

[ From Mr. Hoole’s Life of that Gentleman. ] 


u f T , HE greater part of Scott’s 
J Poems are turned on rural 
imagery, in which it will be found 
that his principal merit is novelty 
in defeription, and a laudable en- 
deavour to introduce an occalional 
fimplicity of flyle, perhaps too much 
reje&ed by the prefent faftidious 
readers o £ poetry. He was cer- 
tainly no lcrvHe copyift of the 
thoughts of others : for living in 
the country, and being a clofe and 
accurate obferver, he painted what 
he faw, though he mull unavoid- 
ably fometimes fall on ideas and 
expreflions common to all paftoral 
writers. He cultivated the know- 
ledge of natural hiftory and botany, 
which enabled him to preferve the 
truth of nature with many diferi- 
nunating touches, perhaps not ex- 
celled by any descriptive poet fince 
the days of Thomfon* 

44 Having already noticed the 
Four Elegies, the Elegy Q f , 7 68, 
and thepoemof Amwell, it remains 
to take a general view of the other 
pieces that compofe the volume. 

44 Of thefe the Amceba?an E- 
dogues feem to me the leatl happy 
of Mr. Scott's productions ; for in 
his attempt at novelty, he has ad- 
mitted fuch names and circumftan- 
ces, as, in my opinion, no verlifi- 
cation, however harmonious, can 
make poetical : thefe lines may, in 
feme meafurc, (hew the force of «y 
obje&ions. 

Old oaken hubs tough faplings there a- 
dorn, 

There hedgerow plafhes yield the knotty 
thorn ; 

The Iwain for different ufes t* efe avail, 
And form the traveller’s (Uff, the threfli- 
er’s flaih 


Where yon brown hazels pendent catkins 
bear Eclog. J. 

Bid here dark peas or tangled vetches 
fpread. 

There buckwheat’s white flower faintly 
ting’d with red, 

Bid here potatoes deep green ffems be bom. 
And yellow cole th’ euclofure there adorn. 

Eclog. 11. 

44 The following lines are eafy 
and affe&ing. 

Befide his gate, beneath the lofty tree. 
Old Thyrfis* well known feat I vacant fee; 
There* while his prattling offspring round 
him play’d, 

He oft,topleafethem,toysof oziersmade: 
T hat feat his weight lhall never more fuf- 
tain, 

That offspring round him ne'er fhall fp«*t 
again. Eclog. I. 

44 Jn the Oriental Eclogues, he 
has, with judgment, made ufe of 
fuch circumftances as might give 
them an air of local truth. This 
couplet is happily inferted in allu- 
fion to the Eaftern fable. 

Soft as the night bird's amorous muGc 
flows. 

In Zibet’s garden when (he woos the rofe. 

Zcrad. 

44 The following is highly po- 
etical. 

There Third, fell demon, haunts the 
fttltry air, 

And his wild eye-bails roll with horrid 
glare : 

There deadly Sumiel ftriding o’er the 
land, 

Sweeps his red wing, and whirls the burn- 
ing fand. Zcrad. 

• The fiery blafting wind of the defert. 

44 The Eclogue of Serim, or the 
Artificial Famine, has much poeti- 
cal merit ; but perhaps it were to 
be winded, that the philanthrophy 

of 
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of the author had not led him to 
make choice of a flory fo apparent- 
ly dilgraceful to the Britifh name 
in India, the circumftances of which 
have been, doubtlefs, greatly exag- 
gerated, while the enormities of a 
few individuals have been fwelled, 
by defigning men, into a general 
and univerfal fpirit of rapine, ava- 
rice, and cruelty. The poem opens 
with folemnity. 

O ! guardian genius of this facred wave, 
O ! favc thy fons, if thioe the power to 
favc ! 

44 The following image was a 
particular favourite with the author. 

Sad on our ways by human foot unworn. 
Stalks the dim form of Solitude iorlorn. 

44 The Chinefc Eclogue, called 
Li-po, or the Good Governor, has 
picturefque touches of the country, 
and contains many amiable reflec- 
tions political and moral. The Vi- 
iion of Confufius is very poetical. 

’Midft palmy fields, with funfhine ever 
bright, 

A palace rear’d its walls of filvery white ; 
The gates of pearl a fhady hall diiclos’d. 
Where old Confucius’ reverend form re- 
pos’d : 

Loofe o’er his limbs the filk’s light texture 
flow’d. 

His eyes ferene etherial lullre ftiow’d. 

44 The Odes, as the author in- 
forms us, were written at very dif- 
ferent periods, and fome appear to 
be his carlicft effufions in poetry. 
The ftyle of thefc odes is various ; 
gay and familiar, pathetic and rub- 
lime. In the ode3 on Recruiting 
and Privateering, the thoughts are 
new, and Angularly character! flic 
of Mr. Scott’s religious tenets ; 
and what ought to retted no little 
honour on thofe tenets, flridly con- 
formable to the dictates of every 
feeling mind, uncorrupted with the 
jjiaxims'of human policy. 


I hate that drum’s difeo'dant found. 
Parading round, and round, and round 
To thoughtlefs youth it pleafurc yields. 

And lures from cities and from fields. 

To me it talks of ravag’d plains. 

And burning towns, and ruin’d fwains. 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans. 
And widows tears, and orphans moans. 

Ode XU! 

How cuflom fteels the human bread. 
To deeds that Nature’s thoughts deteft ! 
How cuflom confecrates to fame, 

That reafon elfe would give to ihamc ! 

Privateering, Ode XV If. 

u The Mexican Ode may admit 
of much praife. It opens with a 
fpirited abruptnefs. 

From Cholula’s hoflile plain. 

Left her treacherous legions flain. 

Left her temples all on flame, 

Cortez’ conquering army came. 

44 It ends with equal dignity af- 
ter the prophecy of the Mexican 
idol. 

Ceas’d the voice with dreadful founds. 
Loud as tides that break their bounds ; 
Roll’d the form in fmoke away. —. 

44 The vanifhing of the demon is 
attended with circumflances not 
very diflimilar from the difappear- 
ance of the fpirit of the Cape in 
Camoens. 

44 The two Epiftles that follow 
the Odes, are written in a veiy fa- 
miliar and eafy flrain of veruttca- 
tion. 

44 The fecond Epiflle deferibes 
the occupations and amufemems of 
a contemplative mind in the coun- 
try, and may be confidcred as a pic- 
ture of the author’s own manner 
of living. 

44 The Eflhy on Painting is an 
elegant piece of verlification, and 
ili£ws, in the fullefl light, Mr. 
Scott’s turn for the polite arts. Ho 
was always a great admirer of paint- 
ing, and for many years never milled 
an annual exhibition. . The poem 
is laid to be add refled to a young 
pirthter. 
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painter but has no reference to any* 
articular perfon. It will perhaps 
e found, that not any very new 
remarks are introduced on a fub- 
je&, relative to which fo much has 
been written ; but the rules and ob- 
fervations are at lead delivered with 
tafte and perfpicuity. 

44 The opening is poetical. 

From funny Adria's fea-furrounded 
towers, 

From Tyber's vale* and Arno's vJny 
bowers, 

Tfcp Mufe of painting fecks Britannia's 
plain, 

And leads to Thames's bank her favourite 
train. 

44 His obfervation is very juft on 
the fuperiority and permanence of 
the reputation acquired by the 
higher ftylebf painting and poetry, 
in the fublime and the pathetic, 
compared with the lower clafs of 
humour and common life. 

*Tis general nature, in thy art and mine, 
Mud give our fame in future times to 
fhme ; 

Sublime and pathos, like the fun’s fix'd 
flame, 

Remain and pleafcthro'everyage the fame : 
Humour's light fhapes, like vapours in the 
fry. 

Rife, pafs, and vary, and for ever fly : 
Hogarth and Swift, if living, might de- 
plore 

Half their keen jokes, that now are jokes 
no more. 

44 Among fevcral fubje&s point- 
ed out as proper for the pencil, he 
inftances the Maria of Sterne, which 
paiTage, at the fame time that it 


does juftiec to the merit of that ad- 
mirable painter of manners, con- 
tains a cenfure, on which occafion 
he inferts the following note, in 
which every fober chafte judgment 
rauft heartily concur. 

u There probably never was a 
more ftriking inftance of mifkppli- 
cation of talents than in him 
(Sterne) : with fuperior powers for 
the pathos, he chofe to defeend to 
ribaldry, that affronted the tafte, 
and corrupted the morals of the 
public. What pity that the gold had 
not been feparated from the drois, 
and the latter conligned to an obli- 
vion it fo richly merits.” 

44 He pays the following compli- 
ment to the memory of my ingeni- 
ous friend Mr. Mortimer. 

O ! where is he, whofe thoughts fuck 
grandeur gave. 

To bold Fitzwalter, and the barons brave. 
When rang'd in arms along their Thames’s 
ftrar.d. 

They (hatch’d their charter from a tyrant's 
hand ? 

Thro* all the feenes his rapid firoke be- 
flow’d, 

Rofa's wild grace and daring foirit glow'd ; 
In him— —ah! loft ere half his powers 
were fliown, 

Britain perhaps an Angelo had known. 

“ The volume is clofed with a 
few fonnets, and other copies of 
verfes written on temporary fub- 
jecls, fome of which arc of a very 
early date (1766), and one dated as 
far back as 1756.”' 


REMARKS on DYER’s GRONGAR HILL. 

[ from the late Mr. Scott’s Critical ElTays on fome of the Poems ef 
feveral Englifh Poets. ] 

M RONG AR-Hill is a de- ing. Few poetical pieces have re- 
- VJ feriptiye j>oem, of very prefented an extenfive and beautiful 
configurable mcritffpirited and plcaf- profpeft in fo agreeable a manner. 

But 
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But it is not without its imperfec- 
tions : there is a redundance of 
thought in fome inftances, and a 
carelefTnefs of language in others. 
The verfification, like that of Mil- 
ton’s L’AUegro and II Penforofo, 
is an irregular mixture of iambick 
and trochHick lines : a circumftance 
rather difpleafing to a nice ear. 
The poem opens thus : 

Silent Nymph, with curious eye ! 
Who, the purple ev'ning, lie 
On the mountain's lonely van, 

Beyond the noife of bufy man, 

Painting fair the form of things , 

While the yellow linnet lings, 

Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the foreft with her tale ; 

Come with all thy various hues , 

Come and aid thy ffer Mufe ; 

Wow while Phoebus riding high 
Gives luftre to the land and iky ! 
Orongar Hill invites my fong. 

Draw the landfcapc bright and ftrong. 

Dyer in general wrote with remark- 
able fimplicity and clearnefs, but 
here is an inftance in which his 
fenfe is almoll inexplicable. What 
fictitious perfon is addrefled by the 
appellation of Silent Nymph, itfeems 
fcarcelv poflible to dilcover. Paint- 
ing, from the txpreffions Sifter 
Mufe, and various hues, might be 
meant ; but why fliould painting be 
deferibed as lying on the mountain’s 
lonely van ? Evening, as a profo- 
popeia, could not be intended ; for 
evening cannot with any propriety 
be faid to paint the form of things • 
Fancy may be thought to have a 
better claim to the title, but to her, 
fome of the above circumftances 
are not applicable. That Fancy, 
however, was really defigned, is a 
fa£t that can be, fully afeertained. 
Few readers are perhaps apprized 
that Grongar Hill was originally 
written, and even printed, as an 
irregular ode. There is a Mifcel- 
lany volume of poems, colie&ed and 
publifhed by the celebrated. Rich* 


ard Savage, in the year 1726, in 
which it appears in that form, very 
incorredt, and with the initial lines 
as follows : 

Fancy, nymph that loves to lie 
On the lonely eminence ; 

Darting notice through the eye. 
Forming thought and feafling fenfe : 
Thou that mud lend imagination wing% 
And damp diftin&ion on all worldly things. 
Come, and with thy various hues. 
Paint and adorn thy filler mufe. 

As the pafTage ftands at prefenf, 
there mull be cither a defigned vio- 
lent elliplis or accidental omiflion of 
the particle at, in the fecond line. 
It might be read thus : 

Silent nymph with curious eye l 
Who at purple evening lye- — - 

The following paragraph rather dc- 
flroys the unity of deiign, by di- 
viding attention between paft aCtion, 
and trefent, of which latt the prin- 
cipal part of the poem con fills. The 
image of the poet feated on a bank 
of flowers, by the fide of a foun- 
tain, is neverthelefs pretty, and has 
perhaps merit enough to juflify its 
retention ; 

Grongar, in whofc mofly cells 
Sweetly mufing Quiet dwells ; 

Grongar in whofe latent (hade. 

For the model! Mufes made. 

So oft I have , the evening 11111, 

At the fountain of a rill. 

Sat upon a flower)' bed, 

With my hand beneath my head; 

While fray'd my ey«s o*cr Towy’s flood. 
Over mead and over wood, 

From houfe to houfe, from hill to hill. 
Till Contemplation had her fill. 

44 The author now agreeably de- 
feribes the circumftance of amend- 
ing a hill, with the confe<^uent gra- 
dual enlargement of the lurround- 
ing horizon. The trite limile of 
circles on water, is here happily ap- 
plied. The comparifon of material 
with metaphorical eminence, »«- 
happy fate, foV. interrupts the de- 
fenption, and is not flriftly juft; 

mOuxt* 
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mountains finking in appearance 
from a fpeXator’s change of fitua- 
tion, can have no real analogy with 
the degradation of a ftatefman, hero, 
or other elevated character. The 
ideas in thefe couplets, “ Still the 
profpeX, wider,” &c. are fo exten- 
five, that they approach to the true 
fubfime : 

About his chequer'd fidcs I wind, 

And leave his brooks and meads behind. 
And groves and grottos where I ky. 
And villas fhooting beams of day : 

Wide and wider fpreads the vale ; 

Like circles on a fmooth canal : 

The mountains round, unhappy fait 
Sooner or later of all bright, 

"Withdraw their fummits from the (kies. 
And leffen as the others rife ? 

Still the profpedl wider fpreads, 

Adds a thoufand woods and meads. 

Still it wideas, widens (till, 

And links the ncwly-rifen hill. 

Some readers may think the follow- 
ing alterations no improvement; 
but the arrangement is certainly 
preferable in point of correXnefs : 

Wider and wider fpreads the vale, 

Ate circles on a fmooth canal ; 

The mountains rouUd that reach the (kies 
Subfide, and others o'er them rile. 

Still the profpeX, &c. 

44 Had all the next paragraph, 
except the firft two lines, been fup- 
prefTed, the poem would have fuf- 
fered no material lofs. After the 
landfcape was laid to lye below, it 
was furely needlefs to fay that it 
(bread beneath the Jight : nor v does 
tn e face of Nature, wearing the 
hues of the rainbow, convey to the 
mind any diflinX or graphical idea : 

Now I gain the mountain's brow, 
What a landfcape lies below ! 

No clouds, po vapours intervene,. 

But the gay the open feene. 

Does the face of Nature (how, 

In all the hues of heaven's bow t 
And fwelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the fght. 

" Wc hare now a feenq alraoft 


unexceptionably piXurcfque lead 
beautiful : 

Old caftlcs on the cliffs arife. 

Proudly towering in the (kies ! 

Ruihing from the woods the fpires. 
Seem from hence afeending fires! 

Half his beams Apollo (heds. 

On the yellow mountain heads ! 

Ciilds the fleeces of the. flocks. 

And glitters on the broken rocks ! 

“ The dcfwnward view of Gron- 
gar itfelf, has equal merit ; the epi- 
thets of the different trees are well 
chofen : 

Below me trees unnumher'd rife, 

Beautiful in various dyes; 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 

The yellow beech, the facie yew, 

The (lender fir that taper grows. 

The fturdy oak with broad- fpread boughs. 

44 This poem has been celebrated 
for the frequency of its moral re- 
flexions. After deferibing a ruined 
caflle or palace, it was natural for 
fuch fentiments as the following to 
occur ; but they might have been 
exprefled with more concifenefs. 
The pen of expunXion fhould have 
paffea over the words marked in ita- 
licks, as fnperfluous ; rule and fcvaj 
are (ynonymous ; pomp and fvay 
would have done better. The con- 
cluiion, this little defeX excepted, 
is truly excellent : 

Yet time has feen, that lifts the low. 

And level lays the lefty brow. 

Has feen this broken pile compleat, "> 

Big with the vanity of (late ; v 
But trarfient is the frnile of fate / J 
A little rule , a little ftoay , 

A fun-beam in a winter's day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have. 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

44 The enfuing deferiptionof the 
rivers is agreeable, and prettily il- 
hiftrates the courfe of human life. 
The thought of Nature' s vefiure, is 
not fo happy : her drefs could not 
be at once grave and gay ; and the 
fame appearance which inJiruBs or 
produces ferious refleXion, caa 
fcarccly 
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fcaicely divert or difftrft cart: 

And fee the river* how they run. 

Thro’ woods and mead*, in lhadc and fun. 
Sometimes fwift, fometimes flow, 

Wave fucceeding wave they go ; 

A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life to endlefs fleep ! 

Thu® is Nature’s veflurc wrought. 

To infrufi our wandTing thought ; 
Thus flie drefles green and gay, 

To difperfe our caret away. 

44 Among the various component 
parts of a rural profpeCl, few are 
more pieafing than (he difpofition of 
cultivated ground, the different di- 
menfions and forms of the inclo- 
fures, and the different colours of 
their productions. Dyer’s obferv- 
ant eye had not miffed this appear- 
ance ; and he has here introduced 
part of it, with the circumftance of 
diminution, occaiioned by diftancc ; 

Sec on the mountain’s foutbern fide, f 
Where the profpeB opens wide, V 

Where the evening gilds the tide ; 3 

How clofe and fmall the hedges lie ! 
What (breaks of meadows crols the eye , 

The ufe of triplets arbitrarily in- 
troduced in' couplet verfe, fhould be 
fparingly indulged. There can be 
no apology for it, but where the 
fenfe is too extenfive for two lines, 
and not fufticient for four. In the 
prefent inftance, the fecond line 
might hatfe been omitted without 
dilavantage. Every reader mull re- 
collect the poets fuppofed fituation, 
Still the profpedfc wider fpreads, he c. 
and of courfe know that the profpeB 
was wide* But this paragraph re- 
quires conlideration in anotherpoint 
of view ; 

How clofe and fmall the hedges lie { 
What ftreaks of meadows crofs the eye ! 
A ftep methinks may pafs the ftreaxn, 

So little diftant dangers feem ; 

So we mifiale the futures face , 

£y d through bole's deluding glafs ; 

As yon fummits foft and fair ^ 

Clad in colours of the air, 

1785. 
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Which to thofe who journey near. 
Barren f brown, and rough appear ; 

Still we tread the fame coarfe way. 

The prefect’® ft ill a cloudy day. 

By crouding too many thoughts to- 
gether, writers often produce con- 
Fulion. Part of the above is un* 
commonly ambiguous. There is in 
it one couplet, which fecm9, Janus 
like, to look both ways ; we know 
not whether to join it with thofe 
which precede, pr with thofe that 
follow*; and there is no punctua- 
tion that can determine the matter. 
The fuppofed narrow nefs of the 
ftream very well illuftrates the fen- 
timent, that danger in idea is di- 
minifhed in proportion to its di- 
fiance ; and that lentiment is limply* 
forcibly, and fully expreffed in one 
line : 

So little diftant dangers feem. 

If to this verfe we add the two 
doubtful ones, 

So we miflake the future's face, 

Eyd through hope s deluding glafs, 

we have a fuperfluous expatiation 
on the thought : Hope’s glafs, alfo, 
to bear any relation to the natural 
circumftance, muft be an inverted 
telefcope, which removes andleflens 
the objeCf. In this cafe the lines 
fhould have clofed the fentence thus * 

So we miflake the future's face , 

Eyd through hope's deluding glafs m 

But here the context, by an impro* 
per introduction of the relative 
which , is rendered abfolute non- 
fenfe : <( As yon fummits which apv 
pear brown and rough, ftill we 
tread,” &c. But by fubftitutiqg 
Jlill for which , we may obtain pro* 
priety of exprellion : «« As yon fum- 
mits foft and fair, ftill when ap- 
proached appear brown and rough, 
lb ftill we tread,” &c» This dis- 
putable couplet will* however, on 
/ (he 
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the other hand, conned as eafily 
with its fucceffors : 

So ive mijiahf the future’s 
Eyd through bf>e'i deluding olafi ; 

A* yon fummiti foft and u»r. 

Clad in colours of the air. 

Which to thofe, &c. 

Thu reading, alfo, will give us 
grammatical conftrudion “ We 
miilake the future’s face, as we mif- 
take yon fummits, which are airy 
and beautiful W’hen diftanr, but 
.when near, brown and rough.” 
The thought in this paffage is one 
that Teems naturally to occur to the 
human mind : we feel the fame kind 
of fenfation when the eye views a 
delightful profped, as when the 
imagination contemplates fuppofed 
future happinefs : we think the place 
where we are, lefs pleafant than the 
place we behold ; we think the pre- 
sent hour lefs happy than the hours 
in expectation. 

“ There is a remarkable fpright- 
linefs in the movement of the v erics, 
in which the poet exults in the en- 
joyment of his pleafant fituation : 

Now, even now, my joy* run high, 

As on the mountaiu-turf 1 lie ; 

While the wanton zephyr fmgs, 

And in the vale perfumes his wirgs; 
■While the waters murmur deep ; 

While the fhepherd charms his Ihecp; 
V/hile the birds unbounded fly, 

And with mufic till the fky ; > 

Now, even now, my joys run high, j 
Be full ye courts, be great who will. 
Search for peace with all your Acid : 
Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble flour j 
In vain you fearch, flic is not there ; 

In vain ye fearch the domes of care ! 

Grpngar-Hill, had Dyer written no- 
thing elfe, would have obtained for 
him the name of a poet ; ncverthc- 


lefs, it is the fmalleft proof of hi® 
abilities. The Ruins of Rome, and 
the Fleece, however negleded by 
fuperficial readers, or degraded by 
injudicious critics, juftly intitle him 
to the higheft praiie.” 

lt Since the above was written, 
the author has feen a very ingeni- 
ous work (Obfervatiqns on the Ri- 
ver Wye, by Mr. Gilpin), in which 
this poem has ol Gained confidcrabl© 
notice. Dyer is there confidered as 
a landfcape painter, painting with 
words inftead of colours ; and is 
pronounced defedive in his execu- 
tion, as wanting contrail of fore- 
ground and dilfancc. It is juftly 
obferved, that the objeCh immedi- 
ately beneath his eye, and thofe 
more remote, are marked with c- 
qual ftrength and diftinCtnef9 ; the 
trees clofe at hand, are diftinguifh- 
ed by their flfpts and hues y and the 
caille afar off, by vvy creeping on 
its walls. Where the deferiber is 
fuppofed to (land, the former mull 
be viiible, the latter could not ; 
and therefore fliould not have been 
mentioned. When a man propofes 
much, and fails of doingit, he difco-~ 
vers inability or negligence ; when 
he profeffes nothing, and does lit-, 
tie, we may wifh he had done more, 
but we fhould not ellimatc his pow- 
ers by his performance. Dyer’s 
poem feemsdefignedly without plan ; 
it is defultory and diffufe, Hutching 
at random a number of unconnected 
objefts. His hill’s exteniive view 
would probably have affoided ykv- 
ral complete landfcapes ; but it is 
not clear that he aimed at producing 
any,” 
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CHARACTER of HANDEL as a COMPOSER. 


[From Dr. Burney’s 

w r pHAT Handel was fupe- 
X rior in the drength and 
boldnyfs of his ftvle, the richnefs of 
his harmony, and complication of 
parts, to every compofer who has 
been moil admired for fuch excel- 
lencies, cannot be difputed. And, 
while fugue, contrivance, and a 
full fcore, were more generally re- 
verenced than at prefent, he re- 
mained wholly unrivalled. 

** I know it has been faid that 
Handel was not the original and 
immediate inventor of fcveral fpe- 
cies of mufic, for which his name 
has been celebrated ; but, with re- 
fpert to originality, it is a term to 
which proper limits fliould be let, 
before it i^^pplied to the produc- 
tions of any artid. .Every inven- 
tion is clumfy in its beginning, and 
Shakfpearc was not the lirfl writer 
of plays, or Corelli the firft com- 
pofer of violin folos, fonatas, and 
concertos, though thofe which he 
produced arc the bed of his time ; 
nor was Milton the inventor of epic 
poetry. The fcale, harmony, and 
cadence of mulic, being fettled, it 
is impoffible for any compofer to in- 
vent a genus of compofition that is 
yvholly and rigoroully new', any 
more than for a poet to form a lan- 
guage, idiom, and phrafeology, for 
himfclf. All that the greateft and 
folded mufical inventor can do, is 
to avail himfelf of the bed effiw 
lions, combinations, and efforts, of 
his predccellors ; to arrange and ap-i 
ply them in a new manner ; and to 
add, from his own fource, what- 
ever he can draw, that is grand, 
graceful, gay, pathetic, or, in any 
other w r ay, pleating. This Handel, 
4id, in a moll ample and fuperior 


Sketch of his Life. ] 

manner ; being poflefled, in his mid- 
dle age and full vigour, of ever y 
refinement and perfertion of his 
time : uniting the depth and elabo- 
rate contrivance of his own coun- 
try, with Italian elegance and faci- 
lity ; as he feems, while he redded 
fouth of the Alps, to have lidened 
attentively in the church, theatre, 
and chamber, to the mod exquifitp 
compolitions, and performers, of 
every kind, that were thenexifting. 

“ And though we had cantatas 
by Cariffimi, AJeflandro Scarlatti, 
Gafparini, and Marcello ; duets by 
Steffani andClari ; vocal choruiTes, 
without indrumental accompani- 
ments, by Paledrina, and our own 
Tallis, Bird, and Purcell; and, 
with accompaniments, by Cariffimi 
as well as Paolo Colonna; with 
violin fonatas and concertos by Co- 
relli and Geminiani ; yet it may 
with the utmod truth be afTcrted, 
that Handel added condderable 
beauties to whatever dyle or fpecies 
of compofition he adopted, which, 
in a larger work, it would not be 
difficult to demondrate, by exam-? 
pies. At prefent, I (hall only ven- 
ture to give it as part of my mufi- 
cal profcjfion de foi y that his air or 
melody is greatly fuperior to any 
that can be found in the otherwise 
charming cantatas which Cariffimi 
feems to have invented ; that he is 
hiore natural in his yoipe -parts, and 
has given more movements to his 
bafes than Alef. Scarlatti ; that he 
has more force and originality thai\ 
Gafparini or Marcello ; that his 
chamber duets are, at lead, equal 
to tljofp of Steffani and Clari, who 
were remarkable for no other fpe- 
cies qf compofition ; and though 
i * tJvft 
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the late Dr. Boyce ufed to fay that 
Handel had great obligations to Co* 
lonna for his choruffes with inttru- 
mental accompaniments, it feems in- 
difpu table that fuch choruffes were 
infinitely more obliged to Handel 
than he to Colon na, or, indeed, 
than they were to all the compofers 
that have ever exifted. It is my 
belief, likewife, that the bed of his 
Italian opera fongs furpafs, in va* 
jriety of liylc ana ingenuity of ac- 
companiment, thofe of all precede 
ing and contemporary compofers 
throughout Europe j that he has 
more fire, in his compofitions for 
violins than Corelli, and more 
j-hythm than Geminiani; that in 
bti full, roafcrly, and cwUcat or. 


gan-fugues, upon the moil natural 
and pleafing lubje&s, he has fur* 
paffed Frefcobaidi, and even Seba- 
ftian Bach, and others of his coun- 
trymen, the moft renowned for abi- 
lities in this difficult and elaborate 
fpecies of corapolition ; and, lattly, 
that all the judicious and unpreju- 
diced muficians of every country, 
upon hearing or perufing his noble, 
majeftic, and frequently fublime 
full anthems, and oratorio choruffes, 
mutt allow, with readincfs and rap- 
ture, that they are utterly unac- 
quainted with any thing equal to 
them, among the works of the ' 
greateft matters that have exifted 
fince the invention of counter* 
point. 1 * 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF LIONS. 
[From Dr. Sparrman*s Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope*] 


« TT had not been dark two 

X hours, before we heard the 
roaring of lions, which at times 
appeared to be pretty near us. This 
was the firft time that I had heard 
this kind of mufic, and, as there 
were feveral performers, it might 
be properly called a concerto of 
lions. They continued roaring the 
whole night, whence my guide 
concluded, that they had aflemblcd 
on the plains in order to copulate, 
and carry on their amours, by 
fighting and attacking each other 
after the manner of cats. 

“ To deferibe the roaring of the 
lion as nearly as I can, I muft in- 
form the reader that it confided in 
a hoarfe inarticulate found, which 
at the fame time feemed to have a 
hollownefs in it, fomething- like 
that proceeding from a fpeaking 
trumpet. The found is between 
that of a German u and an o, being 
drawn to a great length, and ap- 
pearing as if it came from otit of 
the earth ; at the fame time that, 
after lificning with the greateft at- 
tention# I could not exactly hear 
from vriiat quarter it came. The 
found of the lion’s voice does not 
bear the lead rcfemblance to thun- 
der, as M.deBuffon,tom. ix. p. 22. 
from the Voyage of Boullaye le 
✓Gouz, affirms it does. In fart, it 
appeared to me to be neither pecu- 
liarly piercing nor tremendous ; 


yet, from its (low prolonged note* 
joined with n<xfhtrnal darknefs,and 
the terrible idea one is apt to form 
to one’s felf of this animal, it made 
one fhudder, even in fuch places 
as I had an opportunity of hearing 
it in with more fatisfadlion, and 
without having the lead occafion 
for fear. We could plainly per- 
ceive by our animals, when the 
lions, whether they roared or not, 
were reconnoitring us at a fmall di* 
dance. For in that cafe the hounds 
did not dare to bark hi the leafy 
but crept quite clofe to the Hotten- 
tots ; and our oxen and horfes figh- 
ed deeply, frequently hangingback, 
and pulling ilowly with their 
might at the drong ftraps with 
which they were tied up to the wag- 
gon. They likewife laid them- 
(elves down upon the ground and 
dood up alternately, appearing at 
if they did not know what to do 
with themfelves : and, indeed, I 
may fay, juft as if they were in the 
agonies of death. In the mean 
-time, my Hottentots made the nc- 
ceffary preparations, and laid each 
of them their javelins by the fide 
of therti. We lik&wife loaded all 
our five pieces, three of which we 
didiibuted among thofe of our Hot- 
tentots who fpoke Dutch. 

44 Fire and fire-brands are uni- 
verfally reckoned, and indeed were 
faid by my Hottentots, to be a 
/ 3 great 
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great prefervative and defence 
againft lions and other wild beads : 
they could, however, thcmfelves 
mention indances, in which the lion 
had leaped forward to the fire, and 
carried off fome one of them, who 
had been fitting round it and warm- 
ing themfelvcs. The knimal too 
has fometimes taken its prey to fo 
(hort a diftance, that the poor 
wretch’s companions have plainly 
heard it champing and chewing Ins 
fiefh. The Hottentots defired us 
who were placed in the waggon, 
not to be in too great hade to fire 
in cafe a lion ihould take a leap 
among them, for fear that in the 
dark wc might at the fame time 
hurt fome of them. They had 
concerted matters fo, that fome of 
' them fhould rather attempt to pierce 
him through with their haflagais 
or fpears, while at the fame in fia at 
the others fhould endeavour to 
cling about its legs. 

“ Theyjooked upon it as a cer- 
tain fad, and I have fince heard 
the fame from others, that a lion 
docs not immediately kill theperfon 
he has got under him, unlefs he is 
excited to do fo by the refinance he 
meets with. At length, however, 
it is reported, the royal tyrant gives 
the coup de grace on the victim’s 
bread with a hideous roar. On 
this'oeealion I mud do my Hotten- 
tots the jufiice to fay, that they 
did not fliew the lead fear ; though 
they conceived the old and com- 
monly-reoeived notion to be abfo- 
lutcly true, that both lions and ti- 
gers would atr ick a flave or a Hot- 
tentot before they w ill a colonid or 
a white man. Confequcntly Mr. 
Immelman and I had no fuch great 
reafon to be in fear for our own 
perfons, unlefs more than one lion 
lliould come to attack us, or that 
we fhould difeharge our pieces too 
precipitately and^ mifs' him ; for in 


fuch a cafe, the lion always rufhes 
on the markfman. In another re- 
fpeft, however, we that lay in the 
waggon and at a di dance from the 
fire, were mod liable to receive a 
vifit from the lions ; or at lead to 
fee our horfes and oxen, which 
were tied up to the waggon, feized 
by them. Otherwife, tor the fin- 
gularity of the fpe&acle, I fhould 
have been glad to have feen an at- 
tack of this kind, if it had not cod 
me more than a couple of my oxen. 
In fuch a cafe, indeed, my horfes 
would probably fird have fallen 4 
prey to this rapacious animal, as it 
is generally fuppofed that the lion 
gives them the preference. 

li Among our oxen there was 
one which at this time, as well as 
fince upon other fimilar occafions, 
appeared extremely difquieted and 
redlefs. It had, befide?, a lingular 
and adonifhing habit of making an 
inward noife, which cannot be de- 
feribed ; and this was the cafe like- 
wile with the llone-horfe, in his own 
peculiar way. This, in fad, was 
fufficient to make us keep ourfelves 
in readinefs, though it happened 
not to be abfojutely neccflary : how- 
ever, wc quickly got accu domed 
to it, and feveral times laid our- 
felves down to deep, void of care, 
leaving our beads to figh on un- 
heeded. It is, indeed* a wonder- 
ful circumdance, that the brute 
creation fhould hare been taught 
merely by nature to be in dread of 
the lion ; for our horfes and oxen 
were all from places, where I ara 
certain they could have no know- 
ledge of this dreadful adverfary 
of theirs : fo that in this we mud 
admire the bounty of Providence, 
which, while it has fent fuch a ty- 
rant as the lion amongd the aninial 
creation, has likewife taught thehi 
to difeem and dillinguifli it with 
trembling and horror. 

“ One 
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w One would fuppofe, that the 
roaring of the lion would prove fer- 
viceable to the other animals, as 
being a « earning for them to betake 
themfelv$s to flight : but as when 
he roars, according to all report, he 
puts his mouth to the ground, fo 
that the found is diffufed equally all 
over the place, without, as we have 
already mentioned, its being polfi- 
ble to hear from what quarter it 
comes, the animals are intimidated 
and feared to fuch a degree, as to 
fly about backwards and! forwards 
in the dark to every fide ; in confe- 
quence of which, fome of them 
inay eafily chance to run on to the 
very* fpot from whence the tremen- 
dous found actually proceeds, and 
which they meant moll to avoid. 

44 A writer, in other refpeds cx- 
frcmely rational, who ftyles himfelf 
Ofticier du lloi, afTerts, in' his Voy- 
age a l’lfle de France, &c. p. 63, 
that in Africa there are found whole 
armies of lions ; a fad of which, 
he fays, he was informed, by three 
perfons of confequcncc in the go- 
vernment, whofe names he men- 
tions. 

44 This author, as well his in- 
formers, and thofe, if fuch there be, 
who have given any credit to hint, 
may be eaiily made to conceive the 
palpable ablurdiry of the idea by 
this lingle coniideration, that to 
fupport armies of lions, it would re- 
quire a greater quantity of quadru- 
peds and game, as it is called, than 
is to be found not only in Africa, 
but in all the world befidcs. In or- 
der to confirm this aflertion, wc 
may appeal to a witty obfervation 
made by the Indians, and reported 
by Lafitau. 44 It is a very fortu- 
nate drcumflance, laid they, that 
the Portuguese are as few in num- 
ber as they arc cruel in their difpo- 
lirons ; juft as it is with the tigers 
ions uith.refped to the reu of 


the animal creation, or otherwife 
there would foon be an end of us 
men.” 

44 With regard to the teftimonies 
of the perfons of confequence here 
appealed to, I muft beg leave to ob- 
ferve, that wc may at any time, 
without the leaft hefitation, call in 
queftion any polition which mili- 
tates againft common fenfe. Be- 
lides, in the Eaft Indies, knowledge 
and the appearance of truth are not 
always ablolutelv infcparable from 
authority. I myfelf have heard a 
man belonging to the council at the 
Cape, relate to ftrangers the moft 
ridiculous abfurdities concerning the 
country in which he lived. Stories 
of this kind often originate from the 
farmers and yeomen, who come 
from a great diftance, and who of- 
ten find their account in amufing 
their rulers with pleafing tales ; 
which, the more wonderful they 
are, with the greater avidity they 
are fvvallowed. Another fource of 
thefc falfe reports is in the depraved 
difpolition of mankind, who are 
very prone to impofc as much as 
they can on the credulity of the 
weak and Ample. Admitting it to 
be true, that the Romans introduced 
into their public fpedacles a great 
number of lions, f hich, indeed, 
they might eafily collect from the 
extenfive trads of country they pof- 
fefled in Africa.and Alia, yet it ne- 
ver can be conlbnant either with 
truth or probability, that armies of 
lions fliould be found in thefe quar- 
ters of the globe, where only, ac- 
cording to the very probable pofi- 
tion of M. de Button, they exift. 
So that when a later writer, the 
abbe dc Manet, in his defeription. 
of the northern part of Africa, af- 
firms, that the fame kind of lion is 
like wife found in America, wc may 
fafely confidcr this merely as a lrafty 
atleition, which is not warranted 
/ 4 cither 
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either by the authority of others or “ In thefe times, at leaft, the 
by his own experience: indeed, this lion does not willingly attack any 
author’s teftimony is much more to animal openly, unlefs provoked, or 
be credited when he informs us, that extremely hungry ; in wlrich latter 
the 44 negroes in the northern parts cafe he is faid to fear no danger, and 
of Africa, are ufed to catch lions in to \k repelled by no refiftance. The 
pits, but do not dare to eat any of method in which the lion takes his 
the flefh, for fear left the other lions prey, is almoft always to fpring or 
fhould be revenged on them.” In throw himfclf on it, with one vaft 
this particular, however, I have not leap from the place of his conceal- 
found the Hottentots, or inhabit- ment ; yet, if he chances to mifs 
ants of the fouthem parts of Africa, his leap, he will not, as the Hot- 
equally fupcrftitious, as they told tentots unanimoully allured me, fol- 
me, that they ate the fkfh o( lions, low his prey any farther ; but, as 
and looked upon it to be both good though he were afhamed, turning 
and wholefome. They likewile in- round towards the place where he 
formed me, that the lions as well as lay in ambufh, llowly, and ftep by 
hyxnas, had been formerly much ftep, as it were, meafures theexad 
bolder than they are at prefent, as length between the two points, in 
they u led to feize them at night, orefer to find how much too fhort of, 
and 7 carry them off from their cot- or beyond the mark he had taken 
tages : at the fame time they allured his leap. One of thefe animals, 
me, that a lion that had once tafted however, was once known to pur- 
human flefli would never after, if fue an elk anti lope with the greateft 
he could, help it, prey upon any eagemefs and ardour, without any 
other. They added, that for the one getting to fee the end of the 
fame rcafon they were obliged to fix chacc. Jt is lingular, that the foxes 
benches up in trees to lleep on ; fo in Europe, according to M. Col- 
that they could not fo readily be lonn’s Hift. Nouv. de J’Univers, 
caught unawares by the lions, and tom. iv. p. 20. when they have 
might likewife the eaiier defend' leaped fhort of their mark, and their 
themfelves when they were attacked prey has got away from them, mea- 
by them. lure the length of their leap, in the 

So that, in fad, they were ob- fame manner as the lion does, 
liged to acknowledge, that with the 44 It is particularly near rivers 
affiftance of the Chriftiatis and their and fprings, that the lion finds it 
fire-arms, they are at prefent much beft anfwers his purpofe to lie in 
left expofed to the ravages of this wait. Any animal whatever that is 
fierce animal ; while, on the other obliged to go thither in order to 
band, I could not but agree with quench its third,- is in danger, tan - 
them, that the colonifts themfelves quam canis ad Nilmm , of becoming 
were a much greater fcourge to them a victim to the irrefiftible power of 
than all the wild beads of their this blood-thirfty tyranr. 
country put together ; as the Hot- t€ It Ihouldfeera, that in cafega- 
tentot nations, fince the arrival of zels, and other luch animals, had 
thecoloniftsinthispartofthe world, feent of the lion when he was near 
have found themfelves reduced to a them, as flrong as it appeared to be 
much narrower l’pace in their pof- in my horfos and oxen, they might 
felfions, and their numbers very ealily avoid the danger. I do not 
v much decrcalcd. know how the fact really ifch; 
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l>ut it is poffible that the lion, like 
the fportfmen of this country, may 
know lb well how to chufe the place 
of its concealment, that the wind 
may drive its effluvia from the fide 
whence it might be perceived by its 
prey. 

44 Following the example of other 
travellers in fuch trads of this part 
of Africa as are infefted by lions, 
we always took the precaution to 
make loud cracks with our large ox- 
whip, whenever we were going to 
pafs a river. Thefe cracks of a 
whip, which, in fad, make a louder 
noife, and a greater vibration in the 
air than the difeharge from a piftol, 
nay, are heard much farther than 
the report of a gun, is looked upon 
as a very efficacious method of fear- 
ing away wild beaffs. Thefe large 
whips feem, therefore* to have con- 
tributed not a little to the greater 
degree of dread which, lince the ar- 
rivabof the colonifts, the lions have 
of mankind. 

4 ‘ The lion’s method of taking its 
prey, as deferibed above, is not, 
however, probably, fo univerfal as 
to be without exception. Soon af- 
ter my arrival at the Cape, I heard 
fpeak of a married woman, who, 
fomewhere in the Carrow country, 
was killed at her own door by a 
lion, which likewife ate up her 
head ; though others, indeed, 
thought flic eame by her death in a 
different manner. Several farmers 
related to me the following lingular 
freak of a lion in Camdebo. 

44 A few years ago a farmer on 
horfeback, with a led horfe in hand, 
met with a lion, which had laid it- 
felf down in the public road where 
the farmer was to pafs. Thus cir- 
cumftanced, he thought it moft ad- 
vifcable to turn back, but found the 
lion had taken a circle, and laid it- 
fclf in his way again ; he was there- 
fore obliged to turn back again, and 


fo alternately backwards and for- 
wards. Whether the lion was feared 
away by feveral more travellers 
coming up or no, I cannot fay that 
I recoiled ; for I find, that I have 
forgot to make a minute of the ftory, 
probably, becaufe I did not think 
my authority fufficiently to be de- 
pended upon. The following oc- 
currence, however, I think I may 
relate, as being tolerably well au- 
thenticated, and ferving to fhew the 
cowardice and inliduous difpolition 
of the lion. 

“ An elderly Hottentot in the 
fervice of a Chriflian, near the up- 
per part of Sunday river on the 
Camdebo fide, perceived a Hon fol- 
lowing him at a great diftance for 
two hours together. Thence he 
.naturally concluded, that the lion 
only waited for the approach of 
darknefs, iu order to make him his 
prey : and in the mean time, could 
not exped any other than to ferve 
for this fierce animal’s fupper, in- 
afmuch as he had no other weapon 
of defence than a flick, and knew 
that he could not get home before 
it was dark. But as he was well 
acquainted with the nature of the 
lion, and the manner of its feizing 
upon its prey, and at the fame time 
had leifure between whiles to rumi 
nate on the ways and means in 
which it was moft likely that his 
exiftence would be put an end to, 
he at length hit on a method of 
faving his life, for which, in fad, 
he had to thank his meditations up- 
on death, and the fmall (kill he had 
iu zoology (or, to fpeak plainly, 
his knowledge of the nature of ani- 
mals). For this purpofc, inftead 
of making the b eft of his way home, 
he looked out for a kilfkrans (fo 
they generally call a rocky place 
level and plain at top, and having 
a perpendicular precipice on one 
fide of it), and fitting himfclf down 
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on the edge of one of thefe preci- 
pices, he found, to his great joy, 
that the lion likewife made a halt, 
and kept the fame diftancc as before. 
As foon as it grew dark, the Hot- 
tentot Hiding a little forwards, let 
himfeif down below the upper edge 
. of the precipice upon fome project- 
ing part or cleft of the rock, where 
he could juft keep himfeif from 
falling. But in order to cheat the 
lion ftill more, he fet his hat and 
cloak on the ftick, making with it 
at the fame time a gentle motion 
juft over his head, and a little way 
from the edge of the mountain. 
This crafty expedient had the de- 
fired fuccels. He did not ftay long 
in that fituation, before the lion 
came creeping foftly towards him 
like a cat, and miltaking the Ikin- 
cloak for the Hottentot himfeif 
took his leap with furh exa&ncfs 
and prccifion, as to fall headlong 
down the precipice, directly clofe 
to the fnare which had been fet up 
for him ; when the Hottentot is 
laid, in his great joy, exultingly to 
have called out, vhatfi! an intcr- 
jedtion of very extenlivc import and 
iignification. 

“ This is not the only inftance 
of lions in Africa being enlhared in 
the raidft of their leap. In the out- 
houfes and wafte grounds about 
farms, where a lion has been upon 
the watch for fome animal and mill- 
ed it, or where they have other rea- 
fons to expedt him, they fet up the 
figure of a man clofe by the fide of 
feveral loaded guns; l’o that thefe 
difeharge themfelves into the body 
of the bcaft, at the very inllant 
that he fprings or throws himfeif 
upon the dreffed figure. 

As this is do oe with fo much 
cafe and fucccfs, and as they hardly 
ever think it worth while in Africa 
to take lions alive, they feldom give 
themfelves the trouble of catching 


them by means of pit-fells. From 
all the molt credible accounts 1 
could colledt concerning the lion*, 
as \vell as from what I faw myfelf, 
I think I may fafely conclude, that 
this wild beall is frequently a great 
coward ; that is, very deficient in 
point of courage comparatively to 
his ftrength. On the other hand, 
however, he often Ihews an un- 
ufual degree of intrepidity, of which 
I will juft mention the following in- 
ftance, as it was related to me. 

u A lion had broken into a walled 
inclofure for cattle through the lat- 
ticed gate, and done a good deal of 
damage. 'I He people belonging to 
the farm, were well allured of his 
coming again by the fame way ; in 
conlequence of which, they ftretch- 
ed a line diredtly acrofs the entrance, 
fo thick fet with loaded guns, that 
they rauft ncceflarily difehargethem- 
felves into the lion’s body as foon 
as ever he lliould come, which they 
firmly cxpe&ed he would, to dif- 
place the line with his breaft. But 
the lion, which came in the day- 
time before it was yet dark, and 
probably had fome fufpicions with 
refpedl to the line, ftruck it away 
with his foot ; and without betray- 
ing the leaft lear in confcquence of 
the reports made by the loaded 
pieces, went on fteadily and careless 
gf every thing, and devoured the 
prey it had left untouched before. 

“ M. Buffon (tom. ix. p. 7.) 
tells us, on the authority of Mar- 
mol and Thevenot, that the lions, 
which in the more cultivated and 
inhabited parts of Barbary and In- 
dia, are ui'ed to experience man’s 
fuperiority, fometimes fuffer them- 
felves to be intimidated with a few 
ftrokes of a ftick (and that even by 
women and children) from carrying 
off their prey. This accords with 
feveral accounts that I heard at the 
Cape, of Haves who had had cou- 
rage 
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rage enough, with a knife or fome 
other weapon ftiil more infignifi- 
eant, to defend their mailer’s cattle, 
which had been attacked in the dark 
bv a lion. 

' “ It is Angular, that the lion, 
which, according to many, always 
kills his prey immediately if it be- 
longs to the brute creation, is re- 
ported frequently, although pro- 
voked, to content himfelf with 
merely wounding the human fpe- 
cies ; or at lead to wait ibme time 
before he gives the fatal blow to the 
unhappy victim he has got under 
him. A farmer, who the year be- 
fore had the misforrune to be a Spec- 
tator of a lion’s feizing two of his 
oxen, at the very initant he had 
taken them out ot the waggon, told 
me, that they immediately fell down 
dead upon the fpot clofe to each 
other ; though, upon examining the 
carcaies afterwards, it appeared that 
their backs only hud been broken. 
In feveral places through which I 
paiTed, they mentioned to me by 
name a lather and his two fons, 
who were faid to be ftiil living, and 
who being on foot near a river on 
their eftatc in fearch of a lion, this 
latter had rufhed out upon*them, 
and thrown one of them under his 
feet: the two others, however, had 
time enough t© flioot the lion dead 
upon the ipot, which had lain al- 
most acrofs the youth fo nearly and 
dearly related to them, without 
having done him any particular 
hurt. 

“ I tnyfclf faw, near the upper 
part of Duyven-hoek-rivier, an el- 
derly Hottentot, .who at that time 
(his wounds being ftiil open) bore 
under one eye and underneath his 
cheek-bone the ghaflly marks of the 
bite of a lion, which did not think 
it worth his While to give him any 
other chaftifement for having, to- 
gether with his mailer (whom I 
I 
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alfo knew) and feveral other Cbrif- 
tians, hunted him with gveatintre- 
pidity, though without fuccefs. The 
converfation ran every where in thi9 
part of the country upon one Bota* 
a farmer and captain in the militia* 
who had lain for fome time unde* a 
lion, and had received feveral 
bruifes from the beaft, having been 
at the fame time a good deal bitten 
by him in one arm, as a token to 
remember him by ; but, upon the 
whole, had, in a manner, had his 
life given him by this noble animal. 
The man was faid then to be living 
in the diftrift of Artaquas-kloof. 

44 I do not rightly know how to 
account for this merciful difpofttion 
towards mankind. Does it proceed 
from the lion’s greater refpeft and 
veneration for man, as being equal 
to, or even a mightier tyrant than 
himfelf among the animal creation £ 
or is it merely from the fame ca- 
price, which has fometimes induced 
him not only to fpare the lives of 
men or brute creatures who have 
been given up to him for prey, but 
even to carels them, and treat them 
with the gi eateft kindnels ? Whims 
and freaks of this kind, have, per- 
haps, in a great meafure, acquired 
the lion the reputation it has for ge- 
ncrofity ; but I cannot allow this 
fpecious name, facred only to vir- 
tue, to be lavifhed upon a wild beaft. 
Slaves, indeed, and wretches of fer- 
vile minds, arc wont with this at- 
tribute to flatter their greateft ty- 
rants ; but with what (hew of rca- 
fon can this attribute be beftowed 
upon the moft powerful tyrant a- 
inong quadrupeas, becaule it docs 
not exercife an equal degree of cru- 
elty upon all occafious ? 

44 That the lion does not, like 
the wolf, tiger, and fome other 
beads of prey, kill a great deal of 
game or cattle at one time, perhaps* 
proceeds from this, that while he i» 
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employed in attacking one or two 
of them, the remainder fly farther 
than it accords with the natural in- 
dolence of this beaft to follow them. 
If this be called generofity, a cat 
may be ftyled generous with refpeCt 
to the rats ; as I have feen this crea- 
ture in the fields among a great 
number of the latter, where fhe 
could have made a great havock at 
once, feize on a Angle one only, 
and run ofF with it. The lion and 
the cat, likewife, very much refera- 
ble each other, in partly fleeping 
out, and partly palling away in a 
quiet inactive Hate a great part of 
their time, in which hunger docs 
not urge them to go in quell of 
their prey. 

« A From what I have already re- 
lated, and am farther about to men- 
tion, we may conclude, that it is 
not in magnanimity, as many will 
have it to be, but in an inlidious 
and cowardly difpolition, blended 
with a certain degree of pride, that 
the general character of the lion 
confills : and that hunger mult na- 
turally have the effect of now and 
then mfpiring fo (trong and nimble 
an animal with uncommon intrepi- 
dity and courage. Moreover, be- 
ing accufiomed always itfelf to kill 
its own food, and that with the 
greateft eafe, as meeting with no 
refinance, and even frequently to 
devour it reeking and weltering in 
its blood, it cannot but be eafily 
provoked, and acquire a greater 
turn for cruelty than for generofity : 
but, on the other hand, not being 
accu Homed to meet with any refin- 
ance, it is no wonder that when it 
does, it fhould fometimes be faint- 
hearted and crefi-fallen ; and, as I 
have already faid, fuffer itfelf to be 
feared away with a cudgel. Here 
follows another infiance of this fa<5h 

** A yeoman, a man of veracity 
(Jacob Kok, of Zcekoe rivier), re- 


lated to me an adventure he had, in 
thefe words. One day walking over 
his lands with his loaded gun, he 
unexpectedly met with a lion. Be- 
ing an, excellent foot, he thought 
himfelf pretty certain, in the pofi- 
tion he was in, pf killing it, and 
therefore fired his piece. Unfortu- 
nately he did not recoiled, that the 
charge had been in it for fome time, 
and confequently was damp ; fo 
that his piece hung fire, and the 
ball falling fhort, entered the ground 
clofe to the lion. In confequence 
of this he w as feezed with a panic, 
-and took dire&ly to his feet ; but 
being foon out of breath, and clofe- 
ly purfued by the lion, he jumped 
up on a little heap of Hones, and 
there made a Hand, prefenting the 
butt-end of his gun to his adTerfary, 
fully refoived to defend his life as 
well as he could to the utmoH. My 
friend did not take upon him to de- 
termine, whether tins pofition and 
manner of his intimidated the lion 
or not : it had, however, fuch an 
cfFed upon the creature, that it like- 
wife made a Hand ; and what was 
Hill more Angular, laid itfelf down 
at the diHancc of a few paces from 
the heap of Hones fecmingly quite 
unconcerned. The fportfman, in 
the mean while, did not dare to Air 
a Hep from the fpot : befides, in his 
flight, he had the misfortune to lofe 
his powder-horn. At length, after 
waiting a good half hour, the lion 
rofe up, and at firH went very flow- 
ly, and Hep by Hep, as if it had a 
mind to Heal off; but as foon as it 
ot to a greater difiance, it began to 
ound away at a great rate. It is 
very probable, that the lion, like 
the hysena, does not eafily venture 
upon any creature that makes a 
Hand againH it, and puts itfelf in a 
poHure of defence. It is well 
know ; n, that it does not, like the 
hound, find out its prey by the 
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fcent, neither does it openly hunt 
other animals. At leaft, the only 
inftancc ever known of this, is that 
which I have mentioned before, in 
vol.i. p. 307, in which it is fpoken 
of as having hunted an clk-anti- 
lope ; though it might poflibly be, 
that this wild bead was reduced by 
extreme 'hunger to fuch an extra- 
ordinary expedient. The lion, ne- 
▼erthelefs, is fwift of foot. Two 
hunters informed me, that an im- 
prudent and fool-hardy companion 
of theirs, was clofely purfued by a 
lion in their light, and very nearly 
overtaken by it, though he was 
mounted on an excellent hunter. 

44 The lion’s ftrength 19 conli- 
derable. This animal was once feen 
at the Cape to take an heifer in his 
mouth, and though the legs of this 
latter dragged on the ground, yet 
feemed to carry her off with the 
fame cafe as a cat does a rat. It 
Jikewife leaped over a broad dike 
with her, without the leall diffi- 
culty. A buffalo perhaps would 
be too cumberfomc for this beaft 
ofprev, notwiri landing his ftrength, 
to feiic and cr nsy off with him in 
the manner abo/e mentioned. Two 
yeomen, upon whofe veracity I 
can place fome confidence, gave me 
the following account relative to 
this matter : 

44 Being a.hunting near Bofhies- 
man-rivier with feveral Hottentots, 
they perceived a lion dragging a 
buffalo from the plain to a neigh, 
bouring woody hill. They, how- 
ever, foon forced it to quit its prey, 
in order to make a prize of it them- 
felves ; and found that this wild 
beaft had had the fagacity to take 
out the buffalo’s large and unweildy 
entrails, in order to be able the eafier 
to make off with the fiefhy and more 
eatable part of the carcafe. The wi\d 
beaft, however, as foon as he faw, 
from the Hurts of the wood, that 


the Hottentots had begun to carry 
off th- flelh to the waggon, fre- 
quently peeped out upon them, and 
probably with no little mortifica- 
tion.” ^ The lion's ftrength, how- 
ever, is faid not to be fufficient 
alone to get the better of fo large 
and ftrong an animal as the buffalo ; 
but, in order to make it his prey, 
this fierce creature is obliged to have 
recourfe both to agility and ftrata>- 
gem ; infomuch, that ftealing on 
the buffalo, it fattens with both its 
paws upon the noftrils and mouth 
of the beaft, and keeps fqueezing 
them dole together, till at length 
the creature is ftrangled, weaned 
out, and dies. A certain colonift, 
according to report, had had an op- 
portunity of feeing an attack of this 
kind ; and others had rcaftm to con- 
clude, that fomething of this na- 
ture had paffed, from feeing buf- 
faloes, which had efcaped from the 
clutches of lions, and bore the marks 
of the claws of thefe animals about 
their mouth and nofe. They af- 
ferted, however, that the lion it- 
feif rifoued its life in fuch attempts, 
efpecially if any other buffalo was 
at hand to refeue that which was 
attacked. It was faid, that a tra- 
veller once had an opportunity of 
feeipg a female buffalo with her 
calf, defended by a river at her back, 
keep for a long time at bay five 
lions which had partly furrounded 
her, but did not (at leaft as long as 
the traveller looked on) dare to at- 
tack her. I have been informed, 
from very good authority, that on 
a plain to the eaft of Kromme-ri- 
vier, a lion had been gored and 
trampled to death by a herd of cat- 
tle ; having, urged probably by 
hunger, ventured to attack them in 
broad day-light. 

44 This the reader will, perhaps, 
not fo much wonder at, when he is 
told) tip* in tbs day •tiipe) and upon 
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an open plain, twelve or fixteen 
dogs will ealily get the better of a 
large lion. There is no neceflity 
for the dogs, with which the lion 
is to be hunted, to be very large 
and trained up to the fport, as 
M. Bnffon thinks they fhould be, 
the bufinefs being perfectly well 
accomplifhed with the common 
farm-houfe dogs. When theie have 
got pretty near the lion, the latter, 
from a greatnefs of foul, does not 
offer to fly any farther, but fits 
himfelf down. The hounds then 
furround him, and, rufhin^ on him 
all at once, are thus, with their 
united ftrength, able to tear in 
pieces, almolt in an inftant, the 
itrongett of all wild beads. It is 
f:tid, that he has feldom time to 
give more than two or three flight 
ftrokes with his paws (each of 
which ftrokes is inftant death) to 
an equal number of his affailants. 
M. de Button aflerts alfo, that 
the lion may be hunted on horie- 
back, but that the horfes as well as 
the dogs mud be trained to it : this 
is probably a mere conje&ure of 
that ingenious author, as he does 
not mention his informers on this 
point. In Africa the colonids hunt 
the lion with common hunting 
horfes : indeed I do not know how 
they could eafily be able to get 
horfes trained up only to the cbace 
of the lion. 

4 ‘ It is faid, that horfes in bat- 
tle, or in other dangerous enter- 
prizes, fuffer themiclvcs more wil- 
lingly to be caparifoned by their 
riders than at other times ; a cir- 
cumdai.ee which I think I have 
jikewife remarked in thefc animals, 
on expeditions, where the danger 
indeed was not fo gTcnt as in hunt- 
ing the buffalo and rhinoceros, 
when they have paffd rivers, and 
gone up and down deep places and 
precipices with the greatert alacrity. 


Our horfes, the very fame as had 
feveral times, in the manner above 
mentioned, fhewn their difquietude 
when the lion happened to be in 
the vicinity of them, and which 
were not in the lead trained to the 
chace, once exhibitel a lpirit in the 
purfuit of two large lions, equal 
to that which they had (hewn at 
other times in chafing the timid 
gazels. Though, in fad, hunting 
horfes feem to partake much more 
of their matter's pleafure in the 
chace : I remember, in particular, 
at Agter Bruntjes Hoogte, I rode 
a horfe, which, by a tremulous 
found iffuing from its cbed, cock- 
ing up its ears, and prancing and 
capering, difeovered, in an unequi- 
vocal manner, its ardour for the 
chace, whenever it came in fight 
of the larger kind of game. There 
have even been indances of hunt- 
ing horfes, who, when the hunter 
has jumped oft' their backs in order to 
difeharge his piece, but has- miffed 
his mark, -have, in their eagemefs 
for the chace, not allowed him time 
fufficient to mount again, but fol- 
lowed the game alone for hours to- 
gether, dole at its very heels, in 
all its turnings and windings. 

44 The chace of the lion on 
horfeback is, in fad, carried on in 
the fame manner as that of the ele- 
phant, which I have already de- 
feribed, in vol. >. p. 31$ ; but 2s 
various particulars, hitherto un- 
known, concerning the lion’s dif- 
pofition, may be learned from it, a 
defeription of it here will perhaps 
not be fuperfiuous ; and, in cafe 1 
Ihould be too minute and circum- 
dantial, I (hall hope for the in- 
dulgence of the candid reader ; 
particularly of luch of them as art 
fport fmen, and are confcious with 
what high glee and fatisfa&ion they 
arc wont to deferibe, with the ui- 
moft aiinutc$r{$ and prolixity, cre- 
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ry turning and winding of a poor 
timid hare. 

“ It is only on the plains that 
the hunters venture to go out on 
borfeback after the lion. If it 
keeps in fome coppice, or wood, 
on a rifing ground, they endeavour 
to teize it with dogs till it comes 
out ; they like wife prefer going to- 
gether two or more in number, in 
order to be able to allift and refeue 
each other, in cafe the firft (hot 
fliould not take place. 

11 When the lion fees the hun- 
ters at a great diftance, it is uni- 
vcrfally allowed that he takes to 
bis heels as fait as ever he can, in 
order to get out of their light ; 
but if they chance to difeover him 
at a fmall diftance from them, he is 
then faid to walk olf in a furly 
manner, but without putting him- 
felf in the lead hurry, as though 
he was above flic wing any fear, 
when he finds himfelf difeovered 
or hunted. He is therefore report- 
ed likewife, when he finds himfelf 
purfued with vigour, to be foon 
provoked to refinance, or at icaft 
he difdains any longer to fly. Con- 
sequently he flackens his pace, and 
at length only fidles (lowly off, ftep 
by ftep, all the while eving his 
purfuers alkaunt ; and finally makes 
a fpll ftop, and turning round upon 
them, and s}t the fame time giving 
hijnfelf a fhakp, roars with a fliort 
and {liar p tone, in order to fliew 
his indignapop, being ready to 
feize on theni and tear them in 
pieces. This is now prccifely the 
time for the hunters to be upon the 
(pot, or elfe to get as foon as pof- 
fible within a certain diftance of 
him, yet fo as at the fame time to 
keep at a proper diftance from each 
other ; and he that is neareft, or is 
moft advantageoully polled, and has 
the beft mark of that part of the 
lion’s body which contains his hear^ 


and lungs, muft be the firft to jump 
ofF his horfe, and, fecuring the 
bridle by putting it round his arm, 
difeharge his piece ; then in an in- 
ftant recovering his feat, muft ride 
obliquely athwart his companions 5 
and, in fine, giving his horfe the 
reins, mull truft entirely to the 
fpeed and fear of this latter, to con- 
vey him out of the reach of the 
fury of the wild beaft, in cafe he 
has only wounded him, or has ab-’ 
folutely miffed him. In either of 
thefe cafes, a fair opportunity pre- 
fents itfelf for fome of the other 
hunters to jump off their horfesdi- 
retfly, as they may then take their 
aim and difeharge their pieces with 
greater coolnefs and certainty. 
Should this fhot likewife mils, 
(which, however, feldom happens) 
the third fportfman rides after the 
lion, which at that inftant is in pur- 
fuit of the firft or the fecond, and, 
fpringing off his horfe, fires his 
piece, as foon as he has got within a 
proper diftance, and finds a fuffici- 
ently convenient part of the animal 
prelcnt itfelf, efpecially obliquely 
from behind. If now the lion turns 
upon him too, the other huntero 
turn again, in order to come to his 
refeue with the charge, which they 
loaded with on horfeback, while they 
were flying from the wild beaft. 

“ No inftance has ever been 
known of any misfortune happen* 
ing to the hunters in chafing the 
Hon on horfeback. The African 
colonifts, who are born in, or have 
had the courage to remove into the 
more remote parts of Africa, which 
are expofed to the ravages of wild 
beads, are moftly good markfmen, 
and are far from wanting courage. 
The lion, that has the boldnefs to 
feize on their cattle, which are the 
moft valuable part of their proper- 
ty, fometimes at their very doors, 
is as odious to them as he is dan- 
gerous 
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gerous and noxious. They confe- lion* on the contrary, on being (hot 
quently feek out thefe animals, and in this manner, will be thrown into 
hunt them with the greateft ardour a vomiting, and be difabled from 
and glee, with ^ view to extermi- running. But be that as it may, 
nate them. When the lion, there* it is natural to fuppofe, that a well- 
fore, comes upon their grounds, it directed (hot that enters the heart or 
is much the lame as if they were lungs, (hould fufficc to kill the lion 

^ to fight pro arts et focis , and as well as the elephant and every 
re heard feveral yeomen at other creature : therefore, as M. de 
Agter Bruntjes Hoogte, when I was Buffon acknowledges that the lion’s 
out a-hunting with them, merely hide cannot withdand either ball or 
exprefs a wifli to meet with, the dart, it is inconceivable how it 
lions, in cafe there were any in that (hould come into this author’s head 
neighbourhood, without mention- to aflert, without having the lead 
ing a word about (hooting them ; a authority for it, that this furious 
fign that, with regard to that part bead is hardly ever to be killed 
ot the bufinefs, they were pretty with a Tingle mot. 
fure of their hands. 44 The hides of lions are looked 

44 The lion is by no means hard upon as being inferior to and more 
to kill. Thofe who have had occa- rotten than thofe of cows, and are 
don to (hoot feveral of thefe ani- feldom made ufe of at the Cape, 
nials, bavc allured me, that while excepting for the fame purpofe as 
buffaloes and the larger fpecics of hortes hides. I met with a far- 
antelopes will now and then make mer, however, who ufed a Uon’s 
their efcape, and run fairly off with hide for the upper leathers to his 
a ball in their bowels, or in the ca- (hoes, and fpoke highly of them, 
vity of their abdomen, of which I as being pliable and falling.” 
myfelf have feen indances ; the 


ACCOUNT OF THE CAMELOPARDALIS. 

[From the fame Work.] 

•* HE Camelopardalis is, as I (hot one of thefe creatures in the 
X have laid above, at p. 149 dillrid of Anamaquas ; in Confe- 
ofthis volume, the tailed of all qua- quence of which the public has 
drupeds when meafured in front; been gratified with a very good 
find though it is found only in thofe draw ing and dei'cription of it by 
parts ofthe Cape colonies that lie far- M. Allamand, in his edition cf 
thed towards the north-wed, merits, M. de Buffon’s Hidory of Animals, 
however, an accurate defeription, Suppl. de la Giraffe, p. 46. Of 
efpecially in this place, along with this defeription I (hall here prclent 
the other animals of Africa. The my reader with an abdraft. 
latcd and bed accounts concerning 44 The height of this animal, 
the real form and other properties when it holds its neck drait and 
of this bead have been given to the credt, is, from the crown of the 
public by the prefent commandant head to the ground, fifteen feet two 
ft; the Cape, major Gordon, who inches $ the length of it, from the 
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ACCOUNT OF THE 

died to the anus, five feet feven 
inches ; from the top of the (bould- 
ers to the ground, about ten feet ; 
but from the loins only eight feet 
two inches $ a difference which pro- 
ceeds partly from the length of the 
fhoulder- blades, which are two feet 
long, and partly from a (harp pro- 
cefs of the fird vertebra of the back, 
which projects above a foot beyond 
the reft. From the breaft to the 
round it mcafures five feet and a 
alf; the neck, which is decorated 
with a mane like that of the zebra, 
is fix feet long, and confcquently 
twice the length of the camel’s ; 
the head is above two feet in length, 
and fomewhat refembles the head 
of a (heep ; the upper lip i9 rather 
larger and thicker than the under, 
but both of them are covered with 
ftiff hairs ; the eyes of this crea- 
ture are large and beautiful ; its 
fore-teeth fmali, and eight in num- 
ber, and are only to be found in 
the lower jaw, though the animal 
has fix grinders on both fides of 
each jaw. Diredtly before the horns 
there is a knob, which proceeds 
from an elevation of part of the 
cranium, and projects two inches 
above the furface ; and behind them, 
or in the crag of the neck, there are 
two fmaller ones, which arc form- 
ed by the fubjacent glands. The 
•horns arc feven inches long, i. e. a 
little ihoiter than the cars ; they 
rather incline backwards, and are 
a little broader and rounded off at 
the ends, where they are encircled 
with long hairs, whicn reach be- 
yond the homy part, forming a 
tuft. In fine, the horns are cover- 
ed, like thofe of other animals, 
with a cutaneous and hairy fub- 
fiancc ; but the interior fubtlance 
of them is faid to rcfcmblc the heart 
or bony part of the horns of ga- 
zels and exen, and to be proceiles 
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CAMELOPARDALIS* [ 145 ] 

of the fcull itfelf. On the horns 
of this bead, when aged, there have 
been obferved fmali irregular eleva- . 
tions, which M. Aliamandfuppofc# 
to be the (hoots of furu re branches. 

44 The colour of this bead is a 
white ground, with large reddifh 
fpots, (landing pretty olofe to each 
other; -which fpot3, in the more 
aged animals, incline to a dark- 
brown or black, bur in the other# 
border upon the yellow. The tail 
is fmali and (lender, and is termi- 
nated by a large tuft of very coarfe 
and moftly black fetaceous hairs ; 
the fore parts of the hoofs are much 
higher than the back parts. This 
ereature has no fetlock*, as all other 
hoofed animals have. 

44 ThU animal when it goes fad 
does not limp, as feme have ima- 
gined, but fometimes paces, and 
fometimes gallops. Every time it 
lifts up its fore feet it tnrows it# 
neck back, which on other occa- 
fions it holds eredt : notwithdand- 
ing this, it is by no means (low 
when purfued, as M. de Buffon 
fuppofes it to be, but, on the con- 
trary, it requires a fleet horfe to 
bunt it. 

44 In eating the grafsTrom off 
the ground, it fometimes bends one 
of its knees, as horfes do ; and in 
plucking leaves and fmali branches 
from high trees, it brings its fore 
feet about a foot and a half nearer 
than common to the hind feet. A 
Camelopardalis which major Gor- 
don wounded in the leg, fo that it 
could not raife itfelf from the 
ground, ncverthelefs did not (hew 
the lead figns of anger or refern- 
ment ; but when its throat was cut* 
fpurned againft the ground with a 
'force far beyond that of any other 
animal. The vifoera refembled thofe 
of gazels, but this animal had n© 
pores ccriferus. Thp fiefli of the 
K young 
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young ones is very good eating, 
but fometimes has a ftrong flavour 
of a certain fhrub, which is fup- 
pofed to be a fpccies of mimola. 
The Hottentots arc particularly 
fond of the marrow, and chiefly 


for the fake of this hunt the bead, 
and kill it with their poifoned ar- 
rows. Of the (kin- they make vef- 
fcls, in which they keep water and 
pther liquors.” 


An ACCOUNT of an ARTIFICIAL SPRING of WATER. By 
Erasmus Darwin, M. D. F. R. S. 

[From the Seventy-fifth Volume of the Philofophical Tran factions.] 


/^Onfident that every atom 
which may contribute to 
Ihcreafethe treafury of ufeful know- 
ledge, which -you are fo fuccefs- 
fully endeavouring to accumulate, 
will.be agreeable and interelling to 
the Society, I fend you an account 
of an artificial fpring of water, 
which I produced lull fu miner near 
the fide of the river Darwcnt, in 
Derby. 

4i Near my houfe was an old 
well, about one hundred yards from 
the river, and about four yards 
deep, which had been many years 
difufed on, account of the badnefs 
,of the water, which I found to 
contain much vitriolic acid, with, 
at the fame time, a flight iulphu- 
reous fmelband tnfle ; but did not 
carefully analyfe it. The mouth 
of this well was about four feet 
above the furfaceof the river ; and 
the ground, through which it was 
funk, confided of a black, loofc, 
moift earth, which appeared to have 
been very lately' a morals, and is 
pow covered with houfes built upon 
piles. At the bottom was found a 
bed of T$d marl, and the fpring, 
which was fo ftrtng as to give up 
many hogflieads in a day, oozed 
from between the morals and the 
marl : it lay about e : ght feet be- 
neath the farfyee of the river, and 


the water rofe within two feet of 
the top of the well. 

“ Having obferved that a very 
copious fpring, called St. Alkmund’s 
well, rofe out of the ground about 
half a mile higher on the fame lrde 
of the Darwent, the level of which 
I knew by the height of the inter- 
vening wier to be about four or 
five feet above the ground about my 
well ; and having obferved, that 
the higher lands, at the difiancc of 
a mile or two behind thefc wells, 
confided of red marl like that in 
the well, I concluded, that, if I 
(liould bore through this ftratum of 
marl, I might probably gain a wa- 
ter fimilar to that of Sr. Alkmund’s 
well, and hoped that at the fame 
time it might rife above the l’urtacc 
of my old well to the level of St. 
Alkmund’s. 

u With this intent a pump was 
fird put down for the purpole of 
more eafily keeping dry the bottom 
of the old well, and a hole aboi ? 
two and an half inches diameter 
was. then bored about thirteen yards 
below the bottom of the well, till 
fome fand was brought by the au- 
ger. A wooden pipe, which was 
previoufly cut in a conical form at 
one .end, and armed with an iiaa 
ring at the other, was driven into 
the top of this hole, and flood up 

about 
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about two yards from the bottom of 
tin; well, and being furrounded with 
well rammed clay, the new water 
afcended in a fmall flrcarh through 
the wooden pipe. 

44 Our next operation was to 
build a wall of clay againft the mo- 
rally iides of the Well, with a wall 
of well-bricks internally, up to the 
«op of it. This completely flopped 
out every drop of the old water ; 
and, on taking out the plug which 
had been put in the wooden pipe, 
the new water in two or three days 
rofe up to the top, and flowed over 
the edges of the well. 

44 Afterwards, to gratify my cu- 
riofity in feeing how high the new 
fpring would rife, and for the agree- 
able purpofe of procuring the wa- 
ter at all times quite cold and frefh, 
I direfted a pipe of lead, about 
eight yards long, and three-quar- 
ters of an inch diameter, to be in- 
troduced through the wooden pipe 
deferibed above, into the ftratum 
of marl at the bottom of the well, 
lb as to ftand about three feet above 
the furface of the ground. Near 
the bottom of this leaden pipe was 
fewed, between two leaden rings or 
flanches, an inverted cone of ftiff 
leather, into which fomc wool was 
Ruffed to ftretch it out, fo that, af- 
ter having palled through the wood- 
en pipe, it might completely fill 
up the perforation of the clay. An- 
other leaden ring or flanch was lbl- 
dered round the leaden pipe, about 
two yards below the furface of the 
ground, which, with lbme doubles 
of flannel placed under it, was 
nailed on the top of the wooden 
pipe, by which means the water 
was perfectly precluded from riling 
between the wooden and the leaden 
pipes. 

44 This being accomplilhed, the 
bottom of the well remained quite 
dry, and the new water quickly 


rofe about a foot above the top of 
the well in the leaden pipe ; and, 
on bending the mouth of this pipa 
to the level of the furface ot tnj 
ground, about two hogllieads of 
water flowed from it in twenty-four 
hours, which had limilar proper- 
ties with the water of St. A’k- 
mund’s well, as on com pari foil both 
thefe waters curdled a foluti.m of 
foap in fpirit of wine, and abound- 
ed with calcareous earth, which was 
copioufly precipitated by a folutiotv 
of fixed alkali ; but the new water 
was found to poflefs a greater abun- 
dance of it, together with nume- 
rous fmall bubbles of aerial acid or 
calcareous gas. 

44 The new water has now flow- 
ed about twelve months, and, as 
far as I can judge, is already in- 
created to almoft double the quan- 
tity in a given time ; and from the 
rude experiments I made, I think 
it is now lefs replete with calcareous 
earth, approaching gradually to an 
exa6t correl'pondcncc with St. Alk- 
itiuikPs well, as it probably has its 
origin between the lame flrata of 
earth. 

4 4 As many mountains bear in- 
contcllable marks of their having • 
been forcibly railed up by fome 
power beneath them ; and other 
mountains, and even illands, have 
been lifted up by fubterraneous 
fires in our own times, we may 
lately rcafon on the fame lyppo- 
fition in refpecl to all other great . 
elevations of ground. Proofs of 
thefe ci re urn Ranees are to be lccn 
on both fides of this part of the 
country. Whoever will infpeft, 
with the eye of a philolbphcr, the 
lime -mountain at Breedon, on the 
edge of Leiceflerlhife, will not he- 
lical a moment in pronouncing, 
that ’it has been forcibly elevated 
by fome power beneath it ; for it is 
of U conical form, with the apex 
A" 2 * cut 
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cut off, and the Grata, which com- 
pofe the central parts of it, and 
which are found nearly horizontal 
in the plain, are raifed almoG per- 
pendicularly, and placed upon their 
edges, while thofe on each fide de- 
cline like the furface of the hill ; 
fo that this mountain may well be 
reprefented by a bur made by forc- 
ing a bodkin through feveral paral- 
lel (heets of paper. At Router, or 
Eagle-Gone, in the Peak, feveral 
large mafles of grit-ftone are feen 
on the tides and bottom of the 
mountain, which by their form 
evince from what parts of the fum- 
mit they were broken off at the 
time it was elevated ; and the nu- 
merous loofe fioncs fcattcred about 
the plains in its vicinity, and half 
buried in the earth, muG have been 
thrown out by exploiion3,and prove 
the volcanic origin of the moun- 
tain. Add to this the va(l beds.of 
toad-Gone or lava in many parts of 
thi 3 county, fo accurately deferib- 
ed, and fo’ well explained, by Mr. 
WhitehitrG, in his Theory of the 
Tormation of the Earth, 

44 Now as all great elevations of 
ground have been thus raifed by 
fubterraneous fires, and in a long 
courfe of time their fummits have 
been worn away, it happens that 
fome of the more interior Grata of 
the earth are expofed naked on the 
tops of mountains ; and that, in 
general, thofe Grata, which lie up- 
permoft, or nearcG to the fummit 
of the mountain, arc the loweG in 
the contiguous plains. This will 
be readily conceived, if the bur, 
made by fhruGing a bodkin throiigh 
feveral parallel Giccts of paper, had 
a part of its apex cut off by a pen* 
knife, and is well explained by 
Mr. Michell, in an ingenious pa- 
per on the Phenomena of Earth- 
quakes, publifhed a few years ago 
in the philofophical Tranfadions. 


“ And as the more elevated parts 
of a country are fo much colder 
than the vallies, owing perhaps to 
a concurrence of two or three 
caufes, but particularly to the lefs 
condenfed Gate of the air upon 
hills, which thence becomes a bet- 
ter condudor of heat, as well as 
of eledricity, and permits it to 
efcape the faGer; it is from rhe 
water condenfed on thefe cold fur- 
faces of mountains, that our com- 
mon cold fprings have their origin ; 
and which. Hiding between two of 
the Grata above deferibed, defeend 
till they find or make them fe Ives an 
outlet, and will in confequence rife 
to a level with the part of the 
mountain where they originated. 
And hence, if by piercing the earth 
you gain a fpring between the fe- 
cond and third, or third and fourth 
firatum, it muG generally happen 
that the water from the l»wefi Gra- 
tum will rife the highefi, if con- 
fined in pipes, becaufe it comes 
originally from a higher part of 
the country in its vicinity. 

44 The incrcafing quantity of 
this new fpring, and its increafing 
purity, I fuppofe to be owing to 
its continually diffolving a part of 
the earth it pafles through, and 
hence making itfelf a wider chan- 
nel, and that through materials of 
lefs folubility. Hence it is pro- 
bable, that the older and Granger 
fprings are generally the purer ; 
and that all fprings were originally 
loaded with the foluble impurities 
of the Grata, through which they 
tranfuded. 

44 Since the above-related expe- 
riment was made, I have read with 
pleafure the ingenious account of 
the King's wells at Shccrnefs, in 
the laG volume of the Tranfa&ions, 
by fir Thornes Hyde Page, in which 
the water rofe three hundred feet 
above its fource in the well ; and 

have 
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"have alfo been informed, that in 
the town of Richmond, in Surrey, 
and at Infhip near Predoti, in Lan- 
cafhire, it is ufual to bore for water 
through a lower dratum of earth to 
a certain depth ; and that when it 
is found at both thofe places, it 
rifcs fo high as to overflow the fur- 
face of the well : all thefe fads 
contribute to eftablifh the theory 


above mentioned. And there is 
reafon to conclude, that if fimilar 
experiments were made, artificial 
fprings, rifiug above ground, might 
in many places be thus produced at 
fmall expence, both for the com- 
mon purpofes of life, and for the 
great improvement of lands by oq- 
calionaily watering them.” 


EXTRACT from the Rev. Mr. Morgan’s OBSERVATIONS and 
EXPERIMENTS on the LIGHT of BODIES in a STATE of 
COMBUSTION. 

[From the fame Publication.] 


“ ^T"^HE difeuflion which I now 
wifli to lay before the 
Royal Society is nothing more than 
a icries of fads, and of conclulions 
which feem to flow from thofe fads, 
and from an attention to the follow- 
ing data. 

“ I. That light is a frody, and, 
like all other bodies, fubjed to the 
laws of attradion. 

“ II. That light is an heteroge- 
neous body, and that the fame at- 
tradive power operates with dif- 
ferent degrees of force on its dif- 
ferent parts. 

“ III. That the light which 
efcapes from combuilibles when de- 
compofed by heat, or by any other 
means, was,,previoufly to its efcape, 
a component part of thofe fub- 
fiances. 

“ It is an obvious conclufion 
fr< m thefe data, that when the at- 
tractive force, by which the feveral 
rays of light are attached to a 
body, is weakened, fome of thofe 
rays will efcape fooner than others, 
Thofe which are united with the 
lcaft degree of power will efcape firft, 
and thofe which adhere to it mofk 
tfrongly will (if I may be allowed 


the expreflion) be the laft to quit 
their balls." Wc may here have re* 
courle to a familiar fad, which is 
analogous to this, and will illuflrate* 
it. If a mixture, confiding of 
equal parts of water, of fpirits of 
wine, and of other more fixed bo- 
dies, be placed over a fire ; the 
firit influence of that heat, to which 
all the ingredients are alike expofed, 
will carry off the fpirits of wine 
only. The next will carry off the 
fpirits of wine blended with par- 
ticles of water. A fiill greater de- 
gree of heat will blend with the 
vapour which efcapes a part of the 
more fixed bodies, till at length 
what evaporates will be a mixture 
of all the ingredients which were 
at fird expofed to the fire. In like 
manner, when the furface of a 
combudible is iu a (late of decom- 
pofition, thofe parts which are the 
lead fixed, or which are united to 
it with the lead force, will be fepa- 
rated fird. Amongd thefe the in- 
digo rays of light will make the 
earlied appearance. By increafing 
the heat we (hall mix the violet 
with the indigo. By increafing it 
ftill more we mall add the blue and 
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the gieen to the n\ixture, till at 
length we reach that intenfity of 
heat which will canie all the rays to 
efcapc at the fame infant, and make 
the flame of a combuftible perfectly 
white. It is not my prelent defign 
to (hew why the molt refrangible 
ravs are the firlt which efcape from 
a burning body, but to enumerate 
the fe viral facts uVich feem to 
fliew, that fuch a general law takes 
place in combuftum ; and that the 
various colours of bodfes in this 
fate are uniformly regulated by 
that decreafc of attractive forte now 
deferihed. 

4t By examining the flame of a 
common candle wc may obferve, 
that its low eft extiemitics, or the 
part In which the black colour of 
the wick terminates, dilchargcs the 
lead heat; and that, as the vertex 
of the flame is approached, a fuc- 
cellive order of parts is pa fled 
through, in which the loweft is 
continuallv adding' to the heat of 
what is jut! above if, till wc come 
fo the top of the flame, near which 
all the heat is collected into a focus. 
At the loweft extremity, however, 
where the heat is inconlidcrablc, a 
blue colour may he always obferv- 
cd ; and from this appearance, 
amongft others, it may, I think* 
be. lately concluded, that the blue 
ravs are feme of thole which cfcape 
(run Corabwflibles in an early pe- 
riod of their decompolition ; and 
that if the dccompolition could be 
examined in a period ftill more 
eartv, the colour of their flame 
would be violet. By an a priori 
deduction of this kind, I was led 
to watch the npjjcarauces of a can- 
dle more attentively ; whence I 
found that to the external boundary 
of a common candle is annexed a 
filament of light, which, if proper 
ca t* be taken to prevent the cfcape 
of too much lmoke* wii\ appear 


moft beautifully coloured with th^ 
violet and indigo rays. To the pre- 
ceding inftance of a common can- 
dle many facts may be added, which 
fpcak a limilar language. If ful- 
phur or sethcr is burned, or any of 
thofe combuftiblcs whofe vapour is 
kindled in a fmall degree of heat, a. 
blue flame will appear, which, if 
examined by the prifm, will be 
found to conlift of the violet, the 
indigo, the blue, and fometimes a 
fmall quantity of the green rays. 
The beft mode, however, of (hew- 
ing the clcape of fome ravs by that 
degree of heat which will not fe- 
parare others till increafed, is the 
following. Give a piece of brown 
paper a fpherical form, bv pi effing 
it upon anv hard globular fubftance. 
Gradually bring the paper, thus 
formed, ro that diftance from ‘the 
candle at which it will begin to 
take fire. In this cafe a beautiful 
blue flame may be feen, hanging as 
it, were by the paper till a hole is 
made in if, when the flame, owing 
to the increafed action of the air 
upon all parts of it, becomes white, 
tliouglr the edges ftill continue of 
a blue or violet colour. As a con- 
firmation of what I have concluded 
from the preceding fafts, it may be 
oblcrved, that the very flame 
which, when expofed to*a certain 
degree of heat, emitted the moft 
refrangible rays only, will, if ex- 
pofed to a greater degree of heat, 
emit fuch as are lefs refrangible. 
The flames of lulphur, fpirits of 
wine, &c. when liiddenly expofed 
to the heat of a reverberatory, 
change their blue appearance for 
chat w hieh is perfectly white. But 
to gain a more linking diverlity of 
this faCri, I adopted Mr. Mclvill’s 
inode of examining bodies whiift on 
lire. I darkened my room, and 
placed between my eye and the 
combuftible a fhcet of paftc-hoard* 

Vk 
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•in the center of which I made a 
imall perforation. As the light of 
the burning body efcaped through 
this perforation, I examined it with 
a pnfm, and obferved the follow- 
ing appearances. When the fpi- 
rits of wine were fet on fire, all 
the rays appeared in the perfora- 
tion ; but the violet, the blue, and 
the green, in the greateft abundance. 
When the combullion of the lpirits 
was checked, by throwing Ionic 
fal ammoniac into the mixture, the 
red rays difappeared ; but when, 
by the long continuance of. the 
flame, the fal ammoniac was ren- 
dered fo hot as to increafe rather 
than diminifli the combuftion, the 
jed rays again appeared at the per- 
foration. If the fereen was ma- 
naged fo that the different parts of 
the flame might be examined fepa- 
rateiy, I always obferved that the 
colours varied according to the de- 
gree of heat. At the bale of the 
flame, or where the heat was leaft, 
the indigo, the violet, and a very 
fmall tinge of the blue and green 
appeared. As I approached the 
vertex of the flame, the rays which 
efcaped, became more and more nu- 
merous till I reached the top, when 
all the rays appeared in the prifm. 
It fliould be attended to, that when 
the red rays firft made their ap- 
pearance, their quantity was fmall, 
and gradually increaled as the eye 
in its examination approached that 
part where the heat was greateft. 
Mr. Melvill, when he made fome 
of the preceding experiments, ob- 
ferved that the yellow rays fre- 
quently efcaped in the greateft 
abundance ; but this Angularity 
proceeded from fome circumliances 
which efcaped his attention. In 
conlequence of mixing acids or 
lalts with the burning fpirits, a 
very denfe fume of unignited par- 
ticles arifes, and before the rays of 


the burning body arrive at the per- 
foration where the prilm catches 
them, they muft pafs through a 
medium which will abforb a great 
part of the indigo and the violet. 
On the other hand, owing to the 
imperfection of the dccompolition, 
very few of the red rays are fepa- 
rated from their bafis, and confe- 
quently the yellow and the orange 
rays are thofe alone which pafs 
through the unburnt fmokc of the 
flame. 

“I would now proceed with oh- 
ferving, that, be Tides the increafe 
or decreafe of heat, there are othdr 
modes of retarding or accelerating 
the combuftion of bodies, by which 
alfo may be examined fome of the 
preceding illuftrations. 

“ i. A candle burns moft ra- 
pidly and brilliantly in dephlogi- 
ilicated air. 

“ 2. The blue colour of a ful- 
phureous flame in pure air is chang- 
ed into a dazzling white. 

“ 3. The flame of inflammable 
air, when mixed with nitrous air, 
is green. It is white ftrongly ting- 
ed with the indigo and violet when 
mixed with common air ; but when 
mixed with dephlogifticatcd air, or 
furrounded by it, the brilliancy of 
its flame is moft Angularly beau- 
tiful. 

“ If the preceding fafts prove 
that light, as an heterogeneous bo- 
dy, is gradually decompofed dur- 
ing combuftion ; if they prove 
likewife, that the indigo rays efcape 
with the leaft heat, and the red with 
the greateft ; I think we may ratio- 
nally account for feveral Angulari- 
ties in the colours of different 
flames. If a piece of paper, im- 
pregnated with a folution of copper 
in the nitrous acid, be fet on fire, 
the bottom and Tides of the flame 
are always tinged with green. Now 
this flame is evidently in th»4weak 
K 4 flato 
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Hate -of decompofition, in which the 
moft refrangible rays elcape in the 
greateft abundance ; but of thefe 
rays the green efcape moft plenti- 
fully through the unignited vapour 
and that portion of the atmofphere 
which feparates the eye from the 
flame. The peculiarity which I 
have now endeavoured to account 
for may be obferved in the greateft 
perfe&icn in brafs founderies. The 
heat in this inftance, though very 
ftrong, is fcarcely adequate to the 
decompofition of the metallic va- 
pour which efcapes from the meft- 
ed brafs. A very lingular flame 
therefore appears to the eye ; for 
while its edges are green, its body 
is fuch as to give the objects around 
a very pallid or ghaftly appearance, 
whicn is the confequence of its 
wanting that portion of red rays 
which is neceflary to make a perfect 
white. 

** The moft Angular phenome- 
non attending a burning body is 
perhaps the red appearance it af- 
iumes initslaftftage of combuftion. 
The preceding fa&s and obferva- 
tions may, I think, help us to ex- 
plain it. 

** i . After a body has continued 
to burn for fome time, its external 
furface is to be regarded as having 
loft a great portion, if not the 
whole of thofe rays which the firft 
application of heat was able to fe- 
parate. But thefe rays were the 
indigo, the violet, the blue, and 
perhaps the green. Nothing, there- 
fore, will remain to be feparated, 
but the yellow, the orange, and 
the red. Confcquently the com- 
buftion of the body, in its laft ftate 
of decompolition, can aflume no 
other than a reddifh appearance. 
But, 

“ 2 f Let us confider the exter- 
nal furface of the combuftible as 
annexed to an inner furface, which 


may be partly, but not fo perfe&ly 
decompofed as itfelf; for the vio- 
lence of the heat will be found to 
leflen in its effe6te the nearer it ap- 
proaches to the centre of the fub- 
ftancc which is expofed to it. 
Hence we are to conlider the parts 
which are juft covered by the ex- 
ternal furface as having loft left cf 
their component light than the ex- 
ternal furface itfelf. Or the former 
may retain the green rays when the 
latter has loft both indigo, violet, 
blue, and green. 

4i 3. Thofe parts which are 
nearer the center of the body than 
either of the preceding mull, as 
they are farther from the gTer.teft 
violence of the heat, have loft pro- 
portionably fewer of their rays. 
Or while the more external parts 
may have loft all but the red, thefe 
may have loft only the indigo and 
violet. 

44 4. The moft central parts 
may he unaffetfed by the heat ; 
and whenever the Arc does reach 
thefe parts, they will immediately 
difeharge their indigo rays, and be 
decompo.'ed in the gradual manner 
which I have already deferibed. 
A piece of rotten wood, whilft burn- 
ing, will exemplify and confirm the 
preceding illuftration. When in- 
fluenced by the external air only, 
if examined through a prifm, no 
rays will be found to efcape but the 
orange and the red. By blowing 
upon the burning wood with a pair 
of bellows, the combuftion, being 
increafed, will affect thofe internal 
parts of the body which were not 
atfed upon before. Thefe parts, 
therefore, will begin to lofe their 
light, and a prifm will fhew the 
green, the blue, the violet, and in- 
digo, all appearing in fucceflion. 
Appearances fimilur to the preced- 
ing may be obferved in a common 
kitchen fire. When it is faiuteft, 
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its colour is mod red, the other 
rays having been emitted, and the 
combuftion at a Hand ; but by 
blowing upon it in this date, its 
brightnefs will be increafcd, and 
more and more of the rays which 
are yielded by the internal parts of 
the body will come to the eye, till 
at length, by continuing to blow, 
the combuftion will be made fo 
complete as to yield all the rays, 
or to make it appear perfectly 
white. 

44 Many are the varieties difco- 
verable in the flames and in the ap- 
pearances of fixed burning bodies 
to which the preceding obfervations 
may be applied ; but, to avoid un- 
neceflary amplification, I will take 
notice only of what appears to me 
an imperfection in fir Ifaac New- 
ton’s definition of flame. He con- 
jectures, that it may be a vapoir 
heated red-hot. I think I fliould 
rather fay, that flame is an inftance 
of combuftion, whofe colour will 
be determined by the degree of dc- 


compofition which takes place. If 
it be very imperfeCt, the moil re- 
frangible rays only will appear* 
If it be very perfect, all the raya 
will appear, and its flame will be 
brilliant in proportion to this per? 
feCtion. There are flames, how- 
ever, which confift of burning par- 
ticles, whofe rays have partly 
efcaped before they afcended in the 
form of vapour. Such would be 
the flame of a red-hot coal, if ex- 
pofed to fuch a heat as would gra- 
dually difperfe it into vapour. 
When the fire is very low under 
the furnace of an iron foundery, 
at the upper orifice of the chimney 
a red flame of this kind may be 
feen, which is different from the 
flame that appears immediately afi» 
ter frefh coals have been thrown 
upon the fire ; for, in confequence 
of adding fuch a fupply to the 
burning fuel, a vaft column of 
fmoke afcends, and forms a medium 
fo thick as to abforb mod of the 
rays, excepting the ixd.” 


EXTRACT from Mr. Herschel's PAPER on the CONSTRUCTION 
of the HEAVENS. 

[ From the fame Publication. ] 


<4 fr-'HE fubjeCt of the conftruc- 
X tion of the heavens, on 
which I have fo lately ventured to 
deliver my thoughts to this Society, 
is of fo extenfive and important a 
nature, that we cannot exert too 
much attention in our endeavours 
to throw all poflible light upon it : 
I (hall, therefore, now attempt to 
purfue the delineations of which a 
faint outline was begun in m^ 
former paper. 

44 By continuing to obferve the 
heavens with my laft conftru&ed, 
and fince that time much improved 


mftrument, I am now enabled to 
bring more confirmation to feveral 
parts that were before but weakly 
fupported, and alfo to offer a few 
ftill farther extended hints, fuch aa 
they prefent themfelves to my pre- 
fent view. But firft let me men- 
tion, that, if we would hope to 
make any progrefs in an inveftiga- 
tion of this delicate nature, we 
ought to avoid two oppolite ex- 
tremes, of which I can hardly fay 
which is the moft dangerous. If 
we indulge a fanciful imagination, 
and build worlds of our own, we mud 

not 
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not wonder at our going wide from 
the path of truth and nature ; but 
thefe will vanifti like the Cartefian 
vortices, that foon gave way when 
better theories were offered. On 
the other band, if we add obfervatir 
on to observation, without attempt- 
ing to draw not only certain con- 
clu fions, but abo-conjedurai views 
lYom them, we offend again ft the 
very end for which only obferva- 
tions ought to be made. I will en- 
deavour to keep a proper medium ; 
but if I fhould deviate from that, I 
vould wifh not to fall into the latter 
error. 

44 That the milky way is a mod 
extenfivc ilratum of flats of vari- 
ous fixes admits no longer of the 
Icaft doubt ; and that our fun is 
actually one of the heavenly bodies 
belonging to it is as evident. I 
ha, v e now viewed and gaged this 
Jhining zone in alinoft every di- 
reftion, and find it compofcd of 
ihirs whofe number, by the account 
of thefe gages, conftantly increafcs 
and decrcalls in proportion to its 
apparent brightnefs to the naked 
eye. But, in order to develop the 
ideas of the univerie, that have 
been fuggefted by my late obferva- 
tions, it will be belt to take the 
fubjeft from a point of view at a 
conlidcrable diflance both of fpace 
^and of time. 

Theoretical View* 

44 Let us then fuppole ntunber- 
' lets liars, of various fixes, fcattcr- 
ed over an indefinite portion ot 
fpace in fuch a manner as to be al- 
inolt equally diftiibutcd throughout 
the whole. The laws ot attraction, 
which no doubt extend to the re- 
mote ft regions of the fixed liars, 
will operate in fuch a manner as 
moll probably to produce the fol- 
lowing remarkable effects. 


Formation of NebuLc* 
u Form I. In the firft place, 
fince we have fuppofed the flars to 
he of various fixes, it will frequent- 
ly happen that a liar, being con* 
iiderably larger than it* neighbour- 
ing ones, will attract them more 
than they will be attracted by others 
that are immediately around them ; 
by which means they will be, in 
time, as it were condcnfed about a 
centre ; or, in other words, form 
themfelves into a duller of liars of 
almofl a globular figure, more or 
iefs regularly fo, according to the 
iize and original dill ante of the 
furrounding ftars. The perturba- 
tions of thefe mutual attractions 
mull undoubtedly be very intri- 
cate, as we may cafily comprehend 
by con tide ring what fir Ifaac New- 
ton fays in the firft book of his 
Principia, in the 38th and follow- 
ing problems. But, in order to ap- 
ply this great author’s reafoning of 
bodies moving in elliples to fuch as 
arc here, for a while, fuppofed to 
have no other motion than what 
their mutual gravity has imparted 
to them, we mu ft fuppole the con- 
jugate axes of thefe cllipfcs indefi- 
nitely diminifhed, whereby the c I*- 
lipfes will become ftmight lines. 

44 Form II. The next cafe, 
which will alfo happen almoft as 
frequently as the former, is where 
a few liars, though not fuperior in 
fize to the reft, may chance to be 
rather nearer each other than the 
furrounding ones ; for here alfo 
will be formed a prevailing attrac- 
tion in the combined centre of gra- 
vity of them all, which will occa- 
fion the neighbouring liars to draw* 
together; not indeed fo as to form 
a regular or globular figure, but 
however in fuch a manmr as to be 
condenfed towards the common cen- 
tre of gravity qf the whole irre- 
gular 
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gular clutter. And this conftruc- 
tion admits of the utmott variety of 
fliapes, according to the number 
and fituation of the ttars which firtt 
gave rife to the condenfation of the 
reft. 

44 Form III. From the compo- 
iition and repeated conjunction of 
both the foregoing forms, a third 
may be derived, when many large 
ttars, or combined fmall ones, are 
tttuated in long extended, regular, 
orcrooked rows, hooks, or branches ; 
for they will alfo draw the furround- 
ing ones, fo as to produce figures 
of condenfed ttars coarfely iimilar 
to the former which gave rife to 
thefe condenfations.. 

44 Form IV. We may likewife 
admit of ftill more extenlive com- 
binations ; when, at the fame time 
that a chiller of tars is forming in 
one part of fpacc, there may be an- 
other collecting in a different, but 
perhaps not far diftant quarter, 
which ma£ occafion a mutual ap- 
proach towards their common cen- 
tre of gravity. 

44 V. In the laft place, as a natu- 
ral confenuence of the former cafes, 
there will be formed great cavities 
or vacancies by the retreat of the 
ttars towards the various centres 
which attract them ; fo that, upon 
the whole, there is evidently a field 
of the greateft variety for the mu- 
tual and combined attractions of 
the heavenly bodies to exert them- 
felves in. I fhall, therefore, with- 
out extending myfelf farther upon* 
this fubjeCt, proceed to a few con- 
fiderations, that will naturally oc- 
cur to every one who may view 
this fubjeCt in the light I have here 
done. 

ObjefUens conJiikreJ. 

< 4 At firtt fight then it will feem 
as if a fyftenH fuch as it has been 


difplayed in the foregoing para- 
graphs, would evidently tend to a 
general deftruCtion, by the fhock 
of one ftar’s falling upon another. 
It would here be a lufficicnt an- 
fwer to fay, that if obfervation 
fliould prove this really to be the 
fyftem of the univerfe, there is no 
doubt but that the great author of 
it has amply provided for the pre- 
fervation of the whole, though it 
fhould not appear to us in what 
manner this is effeCled. But I (hall 
moreover point out feveral circum- 
ttances that do manifeitly tend to a 
general prefervation ; as, in the 
firtt place, the indefinite extent of 
the fidereal heavens, which mnft 
produce a balance that will effec- 
tually fecure all the great parts of 
the whole from approaching to 
each other. There remains then 
only to fee how the particular ftar* 
belonging to feparate clutters will 
be preferved from rufhing on to 
their centres of attraction. And 
here I mutt obferve, that though I 
have before, by way of rendering 
the cafe more iimple, confidcred 
the ttars as being originally at rett, 
I intended not to exclude projec- 
tile forces ; and the admillion of 
them will prove fuch a barrier 
againtt the feemingdertruCtive pow- 
er of attraction as to fecure from it 
all the liars belonging to a clutter, 
if not for ever, at leatt for million* 
of ages. Befides, we ought per- 
haps to look upon fuch clutters, 
and the dett ruCtion of now and 
then a Mr, in fome thoufands of 
ages, as perhaps the very means by 
which the whole is preferved and 
renewed. Thefe clulfers may be 
the laboratories of the univerfe, 
if I may fo exprefs myfelf, where- 
in the moft falutary remedies for 
the decay of the whole are pre- 
pared. 

Optical 
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Optical Appearances, 
li From this theoretical view of 
the heavens, which has been takes, 
as we obferved, from a point not 
lefs did a at in time than in fpace, 
we will now retreat to our own re- 
tired ftation in one of the planets, 
attending a ttar in its great combi- 
nation with numberlefs others ; 
and, in order to inveliigate what 
will be the appearances from this 
contracted fit u at ion, let us begin 
with the naked eye. The ftars of 
the firft magnitude being in all pro- 
bability the neareft, will furnifli ua 
with a ftep to begin our fcale ; fet- 
ting off, therefore, with the di- 
fiance of Sirius or ArCturus, for 
inttance, as unity, We will at pre- 
fent fuppofe, that thofe of the fe- 
cond magnitude are at double, and 
thofe of the third at treble the di- 
ftance, and fo forth. It is not ne- 
ceffary critically to examine what 
quantity of lignt or magnitude of 
a ttar intitles it to be emmated of 
fiich or fuch a proportional diftance, 
as the common coarfe ettimation 
will anfwcr our prefent purpofe as 
well; taking it then for granted, 
that a ttar of the feventh magni- 
tude is about feven times as far as 
one of the firft, it follows, that an 
obferver, who is inclofed in a glo- 
bular clutter of ttars, and not far 
from the centre, will never be able, 
with the naked eye, to fee to the 
end of it ; for, lince, according to 
the above ettitnations, he can only 
extend his view to about feven 
times the diftance of Sirius, it can- 
not be expcCted that his eyes ttiould 
reach the borders of a clutter which 
has perhaps not lefs than fifty ttars 
In depth every where around him. 
The whole univerfe, therefore, to 
him will be copiprifed in a fet of 
confteilations, ricnly ornamented 
‘with fcattertd ftar$ pf all fiaes, Or 


if the united brightness of a neigh- 
bouring clutter of ttars fbould, in 
a remarkable clear night, reach his 
fight, it will put on the appearance 
of a (mail, faint, whitifh, nebulous 
cloud, not to be perceived without 
the gveateft attention. To pais by 
other iituations, let him be placed 
in a much extended lira turn, or 
branching clutter of millions of 
ttars, fuch as may fall under the 
third form of nebuhe confidered in 
a foregoing paragraph. Here aiib, 
the heavens will not only be richly 
fcattered over with brilliant con- 
filiations, but a fhining zone or 
milky way will be perceived to fur- 
round the whole fphere of the hea- 
vens, owing to the combined light 
of thofe ttars which are too frnall, 
that is, too remote to be feen. Our 
obferver^s fight will be fo confined, 
that he will imagine this fingle col- 
lection of ttars, of which he docs 
not even perceive the thoufandth 
part, to be the whole contents of 
the heavens. Allowing him now 
the ufe of a common telefcopc, he 
begins to fufpeCt that all the milki- 
nels of the bright path which fur- 
rounds the fphere may be owing to 
ttars. He perceives a few clutters 
of them in various parts of the 
heavens, and finds alfo that there 
are a kind of nebulous patches ; 
but ftill his views are not extended 
fo far as to reach to the end of the 
ftratum in which he is fituated, fb 
that he looks upon thefe patches as 
belonging to that fyftem which to 
him Teems to comprehend every 
eelettiai objeCh He now increafes 
his power of vifion, and, applying 
himfelf to a clofe observation, finds 
that the milky way is indeed no 
other than a collection of very 
fmall ftars. He perceives that thofe 
objects which are called nebular arc 
evidently nothing but clutters of 

ttars* 
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Cars. He finds their number in- 
creafe upon him, and when he re- 
folves one nebula into ftars, he dif- 
covers ten new ones which he can- 
not refolve. He then forms the 
idea of immenfe flrata of fixed ftar9, 
till, going on with fuch interefting 
obfervations,- he now perceives that 
all thefe appearances mult natu- 
rally arife from the confined fitua- 
tion in which we arc placed. Con - 
fined it mayjuftlybe called, though 
in no lefs a fpace than what before 
appeared to be the whole region of 
the fixed ftars ; but which now has 
afTumed the tliape of a crookedly 
branching nebula ; not indeed one 
of the leaft, but perhaps very far 
from being the mod confide rabie of 
thofe numberlefs clufters that enter 
into the conftru&ion of the heavens. 

Rcfult of Obfcwations* 

€t I fliail now endeavour to {hew, 
that the theoretical view of the 
fyflem of the univerfe, ’which has 
been expofed in the foregoing part 
of this paper, is perfectly confident 
with fads, and feems to be con- 


firmed and eftabliflied by a feries o£ 
obfervations. It will appear that 
many hundreds of nebulae of the 
firil and fecond forms arc adually 
to be feen in the heavens, and their 
places will hereafter be pointed out. 
Many of the third form will be de- 
scribed, and inftanccs of the fourth 
related. A few of the cavities men* 
tioned in the fifth will be particu- 
larifed, though many more have 
already been obferved ; fo that, 
upon the whole, I believe it will be 
found, that the foregoing theore- 
tical view, with all its confequen- 
tial appearances, as feen by an eyo 
inclofed in one of the nebulae, is 
no other than a drawing from na- 
ture, wherein the features of the 
original have been clofely copied 5 
and I hope the refemblance will not 
be called a bad one, when it (hall 
be confidered how very limited mu ft 
be the pencil of an inhabitant of fo 
fmall and retired a portion of an in- 
definite fyftem in attempting the 
picture of fo unbounded an ex- 
tent.** 


DESCRIPTION of a NEW MARINE ANIMAL. In a LETTER 
from Mr. Everard Home, Surgeon, to John Hunter, Efq. F. R. S. 

[From the fame Publication.] 


T SENT you, about three years 
X ago* a fea animal from Bar- 
badoes, which was unlike any one 
I had ever feen. From the want of 
books and other information in that 
illand, I was unable at the time to 
find out, whether it was a new ac- 
quifition, or had been deferibed by 
any authors in natural hiltory. 

44 Since my arrival in England, 
! have examined the libraries of 
fome men of fcience for an account 
of this animal, and have made other 


enquiries among the naturalifts, 
without fuccefs. The fpecimen I 
fent you was found oil a p^irt of the 
coaft which had undergone very re- 
markable changes, in confequence 
of a violent hurricane. Thefe 
changes were indeed the means of 
its being difeovered, and prefent a 
probable reafon why it was not dif- 
eovered before. The extraordinary 
circumftances which brought it 
within our reaqh, and the filence 
of all the authors on natural hi- 
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ftory which I have been able to 
confult, incline me to believe it to 
be a non-defeript. As the pecu- 
liarities of its ftru&ure may add to 
the knowledge of the natural hi- 
ftory of other animals of this ge- 
nus, at prefent fo little undcritood, 
I have drawn out a more particular 
account of it ; which, it you think 
it deferves attention, you may pre- 
fent to the Royal Society. 

“ This animal was found on the 
fouth-eaft coaft of Barbadoes, clofe 
to Charles Fort, about a mile from 
Bridge Town, in fome flioal wa- 
ter, feparated from the fea by the 
Clones and land thrown up by tjhe 
dreadful hurricane, whicir happen- 
ed in the year 1780, and did lb 
*nuch mifehief to the ifland. 

44 The wind, in the beginning 
of the ftorra, which was in the af- 
ternoon, blew very furiouily from 
the north-weft, making a prodigi- 
ous fwell in the fea ; and in the 
middle of the night changing fud- 
dcnly to the fouth-caft, it blew from 
that quarter upon the fea, already 
agitated, forcing it upon the fhore 
with fomuch violence, that it threw 
down the rampart of Fort Charles, 
which was oppofed to it, although 
thirty feet broad, by the'burftlng 
of one fea. It forced up, at the 
fame time, innnenfe quantities of 
large coral rocks from the bottom 
of the bay, making a reef along 
this part of the coaft for the extent 
of feveml miles, at only a few yards 
diftance from the fliorc. 

44 The foundings of the harbour 
were found afterwards to be intire- 
ly changed, by the quantity of ma- 
terials removed from the bottom in 
different places. In the reef of co- 
ral was found an infinite number of 
.large pieces of brain fione, con- 
taining the flicll of this animal ; 
but the animals had either been 
1 


long dead, or more probably de* 
ftroyed by the motion of the rocks 
in the ftorm i fome few of the 
brain-ftones, however, that had been 
thrown beyond the reef, and lodg- 
ed in the flioal water, receiving lefs 
injury, the animals were preferved 
unhurt. 

44 The animal, with the (hell, is 
almoft intirely inclofcd in the brain- 
ftone, fo that at the depth in which 
they generally lie, they are hardly 
difcerniblc through the water from 
the common furface df the brain- 
ftone ; but when in fearch of food, 
they throw up two cones, with 
membranes twifted round them in a 
fpiral manner, which have a loofe 
fringed edge, looking at the bot- 
tom of the fea like two flowers ; 
and in this ftate they were difeo- 
vered. 

44 The fpecies of A&inia, called 
in Barbadoes the animal flower, 
and common to many parts of that 
illand, although rarely before feen 
on this part of the coaft, was now 
found in confiderable numbers in 
this flioal water. 

44 The animal was firft obferved 
by captain Hendie, the officer com- 
manding Fort Charles, in looking 
for fliells which were thrown up 
in great numbers from the bottom 
of the harbour. He found a piece 
of brain -ftonc containing three of 
them in different parts of it. Some 
little time after, I was lucky enough 
to find another brain-ftone with 
two in it ; one of them is the fpe- 
cimen in your pofleflion ; the other 
was deftined for examination, of 
which the following is the account. 

44 The animal, when taken out 
of the fliell, including the two cones 
and their membranes, is five inches 
in length ; of which the body is 
three inches and three-quarters, 
aud the apparatus for catching its 
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yrcy, which may be confidercd as ment ; but the upper and lower 
us tentacula, about an inch and a ends are lying loofe. 
quarter. . 44 From the end of the body, 

44 The body of the animal is at- between the two upper ends "of 
tached to its (hell, for about three- thefe cartilages, arile what I fup- 
quarters of an inch in length, at pofe to be the tentacula, confiding 
the anterior part where the tsvo of two -cones, each having a fpiral 
cones arife, by means of two car- membrane twining round it : they 
tilaginous fubltances, with one fide are clofe to each other at then: 
adapted to the body of the animal, bafes, and diverge as they rife up, 
the other to the internal lurface of being about an- inch and a quarter 
the fhell : the red of the body is in length, and nearly one-lixth of 
unattached, of a darkilh white co- an inch in thicknefs at their bafe 
lour* about half an inch broad, a and gradually diminifliing till thev 
little flattened, and rather narrow- terminate in points. The mem- 
er. towards the tail. The mufeuiar brancs which twine round thefe 
fibres upon its back are tranfverfe ; cones alfo take their orio-in from 
thole on the belly longitudinal, the body of the animal, and make 
making a baud the whole length of Jive fpiral turns and a half round 
the body , on the edge of which the each, being loft in the points of the 
tranfverfe fibres running acrols the cones ; they are loofe from the 
back terminate. cone at the loweft fpiral turn which 

44 The two cartilaginous fub- they make, and are nearly half an 
fiances by which the animal ad- inch in breadth ; they are exceed - 
here* to its lheii, are placed one on ingly delicate, and have* at final 1 
each fide of the body, and are diftimees fibres running acrofs them 
joined together upon the back of from their attachment at the item 
the animal at their poftetior edges : to the loofe edge, which gives rheni 
they are about three quarters of an a ribbed appearance. Thefe fibres 
inch long, are very narrow at their are continued about onc-tenth of 
% anterior end, becoming broader as an inch beyond the membrane, hav- 
they £0 backwards ; and at their ing their edges finely ferrated, like 
puuenor end they are the vyhole the tentacula of the Actinia: found 
bieadth of 'the body of the animal, in Barbadoes : thefe tentacula fliort- 
Upon their external lurface there en us the fpiral turns become finali- 
se fix tranfverfe ridges, or nar- er, and arc entirely loft in that part 
row folds j and along their ex ter- of the membrane which terminate* 
nal edges, at the end or termina- in the point of the cone, 
tion of each ridge, is a little emi- “ Behind the origin of thefe 
nence refenibling the point of a cones ariles a fmall fliell, which 
hair pencil, lb that ou each lidc of for one-lixth of an inch from its 
the animal there arc fix of thefe attachment to the animal, is very 
* little projecting ltud*, for the pur- (lender ; it is about three-quarters 
pofe of adhering to the fides ot the of an inch in length, becoming 
fliell in which the animal is inclof- confide rably broader at the other 
ed. . The internal fui faces of thefe end, which is flat, and about one- 
cartilages are firmly attached to the third of an inch broad; the flat# 
Jbody of the animal, in their mid- tened extiemity is covered with a 
die part, by a kind of band or liga kind of hair, and has riling out of 

it 
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it two fmaH claws, aboi|t one-fixth 
of an inch in length. If the hair, 
and mucus entangled in it, be taken 
away, this extremity of the (hell 
becomes xoncave, is of a pink co- 
lour, and the two claws riling out 
from its middle part have each 
three fliort branches, not unlike the 
horns of a deer. The body of this 
Ihell has a foft cartilaginous cover- 
ing, with an irregular but poliflied 
furface : on this the cones reft in 
their collapfed ftate, in which ftate 
the whole of the (hell is drawn into 
the cavity of the brain-ftone, ex- 
cepting the flattened end with the 
two claws. 

44 Before the cones there is a thin 
membrane, which appears to be of 
the fame length with the (hell juft 
defcribed. In the coilapfed ftate it 
lies between the cones and the lhell 
in which the animal is inclofed ; 
but when the tentacula are thrown 
out, it is Mfo protruded. 

44 The (hell of this animal is a 
tube, which is very thin, and adapt- 
ed to its body : the internal furface 
is fmooth, and of a pinkifti white 
colour : its outer furface is covered 
by the brain-ftone in which it is in- 
clofed, and the turnings and wind- 
ings which it makes are very nume- 
rous. The end of the (hell, which 
opens externally, rifes above the 
furface of the ftone on one fide half 
an inch in height, for about half 
the circumference of the aperture, 
bending a little forwards over it, 
and becoming narrower and nar- 
rower as it goes up, terminating at 
laft in a point juft over the centre 
of the opening of the (hell ; on 
the other fide it forms a round mar- 
gin to the-furfoce of the brain-ftone. 
This part of the (hell is much thick- 
er ana ftrongerthan that part which 
is inclofed in the brain-ftone : its 
outer furface is of a darkifh brown 
colour ; its inner of a pinkifti white. 


44 The animal, when at reft, is 
wholly . concealed in its (hell ; but 
when it feeks for food, the move- 
able (hell is pufhed (lowly out with 
the cones and their membranes in a 
collapfed ftate ; and when the whole 
is expofed, the moveable (hell foils 
a little back, and the membrane 
round each of the cones is expand- 
ed, the tentacula at the bates ot 
the cones having juft room enough 
to move without touching one an- 
other. The thin membrane which 
lays between the cones and the dn- 
doling (hell is protruded in the 
form of a fold, and lies over the 
external (hell which proje&s from 
the brain-ftone. 

44 The membranes have a flow 
fpiral motion, which continues dur- 
ing the whole time of their being 
expanded ; and the tentacula upon 
their edges are in conftant a&ion. 
The motion of the membrane of 
the one cone feems to be a little 
different from that of the other, 
and they change from the one kind 
of motion to the other alternately, 
a variation in the colour of the mem- 
brane at the fame time taking place, 
either becoming a (hade lighter or 
darker ; and this change in the co- 
lour, while the whole is in motion, 
produces a pleafing effed, and is 
mod ftriking when the fun is very 
bright. The membranes, houxvei, 
at fome particular times appear to 
be of the fame colour. 

44 While the membranes are in 
motion, a little mucus is often fe- 
parated from the tentacula at the 
point of the cone. Upon the lead 
motion being given to the water, 
the cones are immediately and very 
fuddenly drawn in. 

44 This apparatus for catching 
food is the mod delicate and com- 
plicated that I have feen ; but I (hall 
not trouble you with any conjec- 
tures upon what that food may be, as 

I hate 
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I have not attained fuflicient know, 
ledge of the an;mal to fpeak with 
the finalleft certainty. 

<4 I have endeavoured to deferibe 
the external appearances as 1 law 
them ; and have annexed two 
drawings of rhe animal in its two 
different Hates, one in iearch of 


food, and one while lying at reft ; 
thefe are a little magnified, to flloW 
the parts more diftindly. 

44 I fliall not fay any thing of 
the internal parts, or their ufes, a* 
the animal is in your pofteflion, 
who are fo much better able to e*- 
plain its internal (Economy. 


An ACCOUNT of the SENSITIVE QUALITY of the TREE 
AVERRHOA CARAMBOLA. By Roeert Bruce, M. D* 

T From the fame Publication. 1 


u Averrhoa Carambola 

jI of Linnanis, a tree called 
in Bengal the Camruc, or Cam- 
runga, is polleffed of a power fome- 
what limilar to tliofe fpecics of 
Mimofa which arc termed fenfi- 
tive plants : its leaves, on being 
touched, move very perceptibly. 

44 In the Mimofa the moving fa- 
culty extends to the branches ; 
but, from the hardnefs of the wood* 
this cannot be expected in rhe Cam- 
runga. The leaves are alternately 
pinnated, with an odd one ; and in 
their molt common pofirion in the 
day-rime are horizontal, or on the 
fame plane with the brunch from 
which they come out. On being 
touched, they move themfelves 
downward, frequently in fo great 
a degree that the two oppolite al- 
molt touch one another by their 
tinder tides, and the young ones 
fometimes either come into con- 
tact or even pufs each other. 

44 The whole of the leaves of 
one pinna move by linking rhe 
branch with the nail of the linger, 
or other hard fubftance ; or each 
leaf can be moved lingly, by mak- 
ing an impreffuin that uiall not ex- 
tend beyond that leaf. In this way 
the leaves of one tide of the pinna 
may be made to move, one after 
176). 


another, whilft the oppofitc con- 
tinue as they, were ; or you may 
make them move alternately, or f 
in Ihort, in any order you pleafe, 
by touching in a proper manner 
the leaf you wilh to put in motion* 
But if the impremon, although 
made on a flngle leaf, be ftrong, 
all the leaves on that pinna, ami 
fometimes on the neighbouring 
ones, will be affected by it. 

44 What at tirft feeniedfurprifing 
was, that, notwithftand ng this ap- 
parent fenfibility of the leaf, I 
could with a pair of (harp feiffara 
make large incifions in it, without 
occafioning the fmalleft motion ; 
nay, even cut it almoft entirely off, 
and the remaining part Hill conti- 
nue unmoved ; and that then, by 
touching the wounded leaf with 
the finger or point of the feiffars, 
motion would take place as if no 
injury had been offered. But, on 
farther examination, I found, that, 
although the leaf was the often- 
lible part which moved, it was in 
fact entirely paflive, and that the 
petiolus was the feat both of fenfe 
a id action ; for, although the leaf 
might be cut in pieces, or fqueezed 
with great force, provided its di- 
rection was not changed, without 
any motion being occafioned, yet, 
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the impreflion on the leaf was made 
in fuch a way as to affect the pe- 

I tiolus, the motion took place. 

• When, therefore, I wanted to con- 
fine the motion to a (ingle leaf, I 
either touched It fo as only to af- 
fect its own petiolus, or, without 
meddling with the leaf, touched 
the petiolus with any fmall-pointed 
body, as a pin or knife. 

“ By comprefling the univerfal 
petiolus near the place where a 
partial one comes out, the leaf 
moves in a few feconds, in the fame 
manner as if you had touched the 
partial petiolus. 

“ Whether the impreffiem be 
made by pun&urc, percuflion, or 
comprdhon, the motion does not 
inftantly follow : generally feveral 
(cconds intervene, and then it is 
not by a jirk, but regular and gra- 
dual. Afterwards, when the leaves 
return to their former (ituation, 
which is commonly in a quarter of 
an hour or lefs, it is in fo flow a 
manner as to be almoft impercep- 
tible. 

“ On flicking a pin into the uni- 
verfal petiolus at its origin, the 
leaf next it, which is always on 
the outer fide, moves firfi ; then 
the fiift leaf on the oppofite fide, 
next the fecond leaf on the outer, 
and fo on. But this regular pro- 
greflion feldom continues through- 
out ; for the leaves on the outer 
fide of the pinna feem to be affe£t- 
ed both more quickly, and with 
more energy, than thofe of the 
inner, fo that the fourth leaf or 
the outer fide frequently moves as 
foon as the third on the inner ; and 
fometimes a lca£ efpecially on the 
inner fide, does not move at all, 
whiifl thofe above and below it are 
affe£ ed in their proper time. 'Some- 

, times the leaves at the extremity of 

* the petiolus move fooner than fc- 


veral others which were nearer the 
place where the pin was put in. 

44 On making acompreffion with 
a pair of pincers on the univerfal 
petiolus, between any two pairoff 
leaves, thofe above the comprefied 
part, or nearer the extremity of 
the petiolus, move (boner than 
thofe under it, or nearer the ori- 
gin ; and frequently the motion 
will extend upwards to the extreme 
leaf, whiifl below it perhaps does 
not go farther than the nearefi pair. 

44 If the leaves happen to be 
blown by the wind againfi one an- 
other, or againfi the branches, they 
are frequently put in motion ; but 
when a branch is moved gently* 
cither by the hand or the wind* 
without firiking againfi any thing* 
no motion of the leaves takes place. 

44 When left to themfclves in 
the day-time, (haded from the fun* 
wind, rain, or any difiurbing caufe* 
the appearance of the leaves is dif- 
ferent from that of other pinnated 
plants. In the laft a great uni- 
formity fubfifis in the refpe&ive 
ofition of the leaves on the pinna ; 
ut here fome will be feen bn the 
horizontal plane, fome raifed above 
it, and others fallen under it ; and 
in an hour or fo, without any or- 
der or regularity, which I could 
obferve, all thcle will have chang- 
ed their refpe&ive portions. I have 
feen a leaf, which was high ups 
fall down ; this it did as quickly 
as if a firong impreflion had bcea 
made on it, but there was no caufe 
to be perceived. 

44 Cutting the bark of the branch 
down to the wood, and even ftps* 
rating it about the (pace of half att 
inch all round, fo as tofiopall com- 
munication by the veficls of tha 
bark,' does not for the firfi day af- 
fe<fi the leaves, either in their po* 
iitioo or their aptitude for morion. 

. u la 
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44 In l branch, which I cut 
through in fuch a manner as to 
leave it fufpended only by a little 
of the bark no thicker than a 
thread, the leases next day did not 
rife fo high as the others ; but they 
were green and fre(h, and, on being 
touched, moved, but in a much leu 
degree than formerly. 

44 After fun-fet the leaves go to 
deep, firlt moving down fo as to 
touch one another by their under 
tides: they therefore perform ra- 
ther more extentive motion at night 
of themfelves than they can be 
made to do in the day-time by ex- 
ternal impreflions. With a convex 
lens I have collected the rays of 
the fun on a leaf, fo as to bum a 
hole in it, without occafioning any 
motion. But when the experiment 
was tried on the petiolus, the mo- 
tion is as quick as if from (trong 
percuffion, although the rays were 
not fo much concentrated as to 
caufe pain when applied in the 
fame degree on the back of the 
hand ; nor had the texture of the 
petiolus been any ways changed 
hy this ; for next day it could not 
be diitinguifhed, either by its ap- 
pearance or moving power, from 
xhofe on which no experiment had 
been made. 

44 The leaves move very fad 


from the eledfcrical (hock, even a U 
though a very gentle one ; but the 
(late of the atmofphere wa > fo un* 
favourable for experiments of this 
kind, that I could not purtiic them 
fo far as I wifhed. 

44 There are two other plants 
mentioned as fpecies of this genus 
by Linnaeus. The firft, the Aver- 
rhoa Bilimbi, I have not had an 
opportunity of feeing. The other* 
or Averrhoa Acida, does not 1‘eem 
to belong to theffame clefs ; not 
do its leaves poflefs any of the 
moving properties of the Carara- 
bobu Liniueus’s generic deferip- 
tion of the Averrhoa, as of many 
other plants in this country whidi 
he had not an opportunity of feeing 
frefli, is not altogether accurate* 
The petals are connected by the 
lower part of the lamina, and in 
this way they fall off Whilft the 
ungues are quite diftindt. The (la- 
mina are in five pa : rs, placed in 
the angles of the gefmen. Of each 
pair only one (lamen is fertile, or 
furni(hed with an anthera. The 
filaments are curved, adapted to the 
(hape of the germen. They may 
be preffed down gently, fo as to 
remain ; and then, when moved a 
little upwards, rife with a fprihg* 
The fertile are twice the length of 
thofe deihtute of anther*.** 


An ACCOUNT of fame EXPERIMENTS on the LOSS of WEIGHT 
in BODIES, oft being melted or heated. By Chto&Gft For ©yea, 
M. D* R* R. S* 

[From the fame Publication. ] 


« \ Lthough I have made many 
experiments on the fubjedfc 
of the lofs of weight in bodies on 
being melted or heated, I do not 
think it worth while to lay them all 
before the Society, as there has 
not appeared any circum(bmce of 


eonsradidtion in them* I (hall con* 
tent myfclf with relating the fol- 
lowing one, which appears to me 
concluftve in determining the Mi 
of weight in ice when ttnwed into 
water* and fubjedt to the lead fal- 
lacy of any i hove hitherto made, 
L 2 in 
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in (hewing the lofs of weight In icc 
On being heated* 

“ The beam I made life of was 
fo adjulted as that, with a weight 
between four and live ounces in 
each fcale, part of a grain 

made a difference of one divifion 
on the index. It was placed in a 
room, the heat of w'hich was 37 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, between one and two in the 
afternoon, and left till the whole 
apparatus and the brafs weights ac- 
quired the fame temperature. 

44 A glafs globe, of three inches 
diameter nearly, with an indenta- 
tion at the bottom, and a tube at 
the top, weighing about 45 1 grains, 
had about 1700 grains of New- 
river water poured into it, and was 
hermetically fealed, fo that the 
whole, when perfedl y clean, weigh- 
ed 2 150 H of a grain exactly; 
the heat being brought to 32 de- 
grees, by placing it in a cooling 
mixture of fait and ice till it juft 
began to freeze, and (baking the 
whole together. 

“ After it was weighed it was 
a 7am put into the freezing mix- 
ture, and let (land for about 20 
minutes ; it was then taken out of 
the mixture : part of the water was 
found to be frozen; and it was 
carefully wiped, firft with a dry 
linen cloth, and afterwards with 
dry wafhed leather ; and on putting 
it into the fcale it was found to have 
gained about the ** part of a grain. 
/This was repeated five times : at 
each time more of the wat^r was 
frozen, and more weight gained. 
In the mean time the heat of the 
room and apparatus had funk to 
the freezing point. 

44 When the whole was frozen, 
it was carefully wiped and weighed, 
and found to nave gained T £ of a 
grain and four divitions of the in- 
dex. Upon .fending in the fcale 


for about a minute, I found it be- 
gan to lofe weight, on which I 
immediately took it out, and placed 
it at a diftance from the beam. I 
alfo immediately plunged a ther- 
mometer in the freezing mixture, 
and found the temperature o de- 
grees ; and on putting the ba’l of 
the thermometer in the hollow at 
the botrom of the glafs vblTel, it 
(hewed 1 2 degrees. I left the whole 
for half an hour, and found the 
thermometer, applied to the hol- 
low of the glafs, at 32 0 . Every 
thing now being at the fame tem- 
perature, I weighed the glafs con- 
taining the ice, after wiping it care- 
fully, and found it had loll 4 and 
five divifions; fo that it weighed 
4-,, ail but one divilion, more than 
when the water was fluid. 

44 I now melted the ice, except- 
ing a very fmall quantity, and left 
the glafs veffel expo fed to the air 
in the temperature of 32 degrees 
for a quarter of an hour : the little 
bit * of ice continued nearly the 
fame I now weighed it, after 
carefully wiping the glafs, and 
found it heavier than the water was 
at firft, one divifion of the beam. 
Laftly, I took out the weights, 
and found the beam exactly ba- 
lanced as before the experiment. 

44 The acquifition of weight 
found on water’s being converted 
into ice, may ajife from an increafe 
of the attradion of gravitation of 
the matter of the water 1 or from 
fome fubftance imbibed through 
the glafs, which is ncccflary, to 
render the water folid. 

44 Which of thele pofitions is 
true may be determined by form- 
ing a pendulum of water, and an- 
other of ice, of the fame length, 
and in every other refped fimilar, 
and making them fwihg equal arcs. 
If they mark equal times, then 
certainly there is fome matter added 

to 
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to the water. If the pendulum of 
ice is quicker in its vibrations, 
than the attradion of gravitation is 
in created. For there is no polition 
more certain, than that a fingle 
particle of inanimate matter is per- 
fectly incapable of putting itfelf in 
motion, or bringing itfelf to reft ; 
and therefore that a certain force 
applied to any mafs of matter, fo 
as to give it a certain velocity, will 
give half the quantity of matter 
double the velocity, and twice the 
quantity, half the velocity ; and 
generally a velocity exactly in the 
mverfe proportion to the quantity 
of matter. Now, if there be the 
fame quantity of matter in water 
as there is in ice, and if the force 
of gravity in water be part 

lefs than in ice, and the pendulum 
of icc fwing feconds, the pendulum 
of water will lofe ysiae °f a 
cond in each vibration, or one fc- 
cond in 28000, which is almoft 
three feconds a day, a quantity 
calily meafured. 

44 I (hall juft take notice of an 
opinion which has been adopted by 
foine, that there is matter abfolute- 
ly light, or which repels inftead of 
attracting other matter. I confcfs 
this appears abfurd to me ; but the 
following experiment would prove 
or difprove it. Suppofing, for in- 
1 hi nee, that heat was a body, and 
abfolutely light, and that ice gain- 
ed weight by loling heat ; then a 
pendulum of ice would fwing 
through the fame arc in 
time than a fimilar pendulum of 
water ; for the fame power would 
not only act upon a lefs quantity of 
matter, but a counter-ading force 
would alfo be taken away. 

44 Till the experiment of thfc 
pendulum can be made, or feme 
other equally certain be fuggefted 
and made, it would be wafting time 
hi enter into conjedure about the 


caufe of the gain of weight in the 
converiion of water into icc in a 
glafs vcftel hermetically fealed. 

44 I (hall only oblerve, that heat 
certainly dirnini(hes the attradions 
of cohefion, chemiftry, magnetilm, 
and electricity ; and if it (hould 
alfo turn out, that it dimini(hes the 
attraction of gravitation, I (hould J 
not heiitate to coqlider heat as the 
quality of diminution of attradion, 
which would in that cafe account 
,for all its effeds. 

44 We come, in the next place, 
to take notice of the fecond part of 
the experiment, viz. that the ice 
gained an eighth part of a grain on 
being cooled to r 2 degrees of Fah-‘ 
renheit’s thermometer. In this 
cafe, a variation may arile from the 
contradion of the glafs vcftel, and 
confequent incrcafe of fpecific gra- 
vity in proportion to the air. But 
it is unneceflary to obferve, that 
this would be fo very fmall a quan- 
tity as not to be obfervable upon a 
beam adjufted only to the degree of 
feniibility with which this experi- 
ment was tried. In the fecond 
place, the air cooled by the ice 
above the fcalc becoming heavier 
than the furrounding atmofphere, 
would prefs upon the fcale down- 
ward with the whole force of the 
difference. If a little more than 
half a pint of air was cooled over 
the fcale to the heat of the icc and 
glafs containing it, that is, 20 de- 
grees below the freezing point, the 
difference, according to general 
Roy’s table, would have been thd 
eighth part of a prain, which was 
the weight acquired 3 but the air 
within half an inch of the glafs 
vcftel being only one degree below 
the freezing point, I cannot con- 
ceive, that even an eighth part of a 
pint of air could be cooled over the 
lcalc to zo^degrees below the freez- 
ing point ; nor that the whole dif- 
L 3 fcrence 
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fcrenoe of |bc weight of the air fallacy will be totally removed. I 
over the fcalc could ever amount to fhall, therefore, red at prefent the 
the 3 2d of a grain, I have, how* date of this pait of the fubje^t; 
ever, contrived an apparatus which and leave it only proved, that wa- 
is executing, in which this caufe of ter gains weight on being frozen.** 


SOME REMARKS on the OPINION that the ANIMAL BODY 
pofleffes the POWER of generating COLD. By G&oaoa Bkll, 
M. D. 

[ Front the Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society at 

Manchefter. ] 


u A furious and important dif, 
covery was announced to 
the world in the fixty-fifth vo- 
lume of the Phitofophical Tranf- 
anions. We are there informed, 
that Dr, Fordyce and other gentle- 
men, feveral different times, went 
into a room, the air of which was 
heated to a degree far above that of 
the human blood ; and though they 
Remained there, fometimes for the 
fpace of half an hour, yet the heat 
of their bodies was not tncreaftd by 
more, than 3 or 4 degrees. From 
hence they concluded, that the liv- 
ing body poflefTes a peculiar power 
pf generating cold by fome occult 
operation. The experiments feem 
to have been made with fufficient 
accuracy j but the conclu hon'd rawn 
from them is liable to ftrong objec- 
tion. For, in forming it, feveral 
cireumftances have been overlook- 
ed, which, in my opinion, afford an 
eafy explanation of all the pheno-t 
piena, on principles already known, 
without referring them to a new law 
pf the animal body, which pro- 
bably docs not exift. Theft, cir- 
cpmftance? 1 &all endeavour tp 
point out, 

“ I. The firft caufe which pre- 
vented their bodies from receiving 
« g^ea*cj[ ipci$afe of he%t %)# 


rarefaHio* of tho air with which 
they were fkrrounded . 

44 The quantity of heat which 
different fuoftances contain, is, in 
general, in proportion to their den- 
lity ; and, ip this proportion, they 
communicate more or lefs of it tq 
others. A cubical foot of warcr 
contains a much greater quantity of 
heat, thap a cubical foot of air, of 
the fame temperature : and, if a 
third fubftance be added, its tempe-c 
rature will be confiderabiy changed 
by the hot water, while by the hot 
air it will hardly be changed in any 
perceptible degree. Many fa£t$ 
may be adduced, which ftrve to il- 
iu ft rate, and, at the fame tunc, are 
explained by this caufe. Thus, the 
fteam of boiling water will feald a 
person's band, which can fupport 
the heat of air, of the fame tempe- 
rature. And thus perhaps the wea-r 
ther, when hazy and loaded with 
vapour, feenas to our feeling, bott 
ter than when pure and rare j al- 
though by the thermometer it fe 
found to be equally warm in both 
inftances. 

4 ‘ This alfo was the true rcalbi^ 
why, in making thole experiments. 
Dr. Fordyce always found that he 
cop Id bear a greater decree of hea^ 
p d?) > {hapfc iu pjoift a^x. But no* 
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thing (hews more clearly the flow- to the furface , of a temperature tnfe~ 
Dcfs'with which heat is imparted to rior to that of the furrounding air • 
* denfer fubftance, from one that is By this means the (mail -quantity 
highly rarefied, than a tircum (lance of heat which penetrated the Ikia 
mentioned in the paper in queftion : would be immediately carried off, 
44 that even the fmall quantity of and transferred throughout the bo- 
mercury, contained in a thermome- dy ; and it would have required the 
ter which the gentlemen carried fpace of many hours, before the 
with them into the room, did not whole mafs could have received any 
arriifc at the degree to which the confiderable increafe of heat, 
air was heated, during the whole “ It has been adduced, in proof 
time they remained there.” of the exiftence of the power of the 

44 II. Another caufe which, in living body to generate cold, that 
the given fituation, would diminiih frogs, lizards, and other animals of 
tlie effect of the heated air, is. The the fame fort, pofleft it ; for if 


evaporation made from the furface of 
the body . 

44 That evaporation produces a 
confiderable abforptioq of heat, is 
well known : and, in malting the 
experiments, there is realon to be- 
lieve, that it took place in a confi- 
derable degree. Dr. Fordyce, anxi- 
ous perhaps to eflablifh his general 
law, feems unwilling to allow its 
influence. But when it is confider- 
ed, that by the operation of the 
heat, the force of the circulation 
was increafed, the pores of the lkin 
"relaxed, and the preflure of the in- 
ternal air diminifheJ ; when we are 
told, that a turgefcence of the veins, 
and an univerfal rednefs of the fur- 
face of the body, took place; we 
are compelled to refufe credit to the 
aflertion, even of f)r. Fordyce, that 
there was no evaporation. The eva- 
poration mud have been great, and 
would diminifh the effect of the ex- 
ternal heat by furrounding the fur- 
face with a cool atmofphere, from 
its temperature fit for the abforption 
of heat, and from its rarity, unfit 
for the ready tranfmiflion of it into 
the body. 

44 III. But another very power- 
ful caufe of the body’s having pre- 
ferved its temperature in the given 
fituation, remains to be noticed ; . 

Which Is, The Juccefflve afflux of bin d 


touched, they feel cold. This 
proves only, that their heat is left 
than that of the hand, with which 
they are felt ; and perhaps lefs than 
that of the air, when the trial it 
made. 

44 But it is extremely probable, 
that no animal whatever can live in 
health, for any confiderable time, 
in an atmofphere of a temperature 
fuperior in heat to that of its own 
blood. Thus we find, that the ani- 
mals in queftion hide themfelves in 
the day-time among thick grafs, 
where there is a great evaporation ; 
and in places into which the rays of 
the fun cannot penetrate. Worms, 
in hot weather, during the day, lie 
deep in the ground; but in the 
night-time, when it is cool, rife to 
the furface to refrefh themfelves i(i 
the dew. When frogs, worms, and 
fuch other animals, are expofed to 
air wanner than their blood, its in- 
fluence is counterafted by the fame 
caufes which counteract its influ* 
ence on the human body, the eva- 
poration from the Airfare of their 
bodies, and the coldnefs 6f their 
blood, Such accidental expofure 
happens more frequently ,to them, 
than to the human fpecies.; and, 
from the inferiority of their fize, 
they would be fooner heated 
through, and lefs able to relift the. 
L \ pif 
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noxious efforts of the hot air, were 
not their power of refilling it made 
up in another refpert. In i'uch fix- 
ations, (he evaporation from the 
furface of their bodies is greater ; ■ 
for the lkin is more lax, and is al- 
ways covered with moifture. It is, 
perhaps, for this purpofe alfo, that 
It is rough and uneven ; which, by 
extending the furface, caufes a 
greater evaporation. 

P 44 Thcfe may be faid to be the 
jneans through which the human 
body is preserved, in nearly the 
fajne temperature, when it happens 
fo be placed, for a time, in an at- 
jnofpherc of a fuperior degree of 
beat. They feem to me fo adequate 
fo this pffert, that I would even 
venture to impute the increafe of 
the temperature of the body, from 


q6 to i oo degrees, which happened 
in the experiments, rather to the 
acceleration of the blood, than to 
the influx of heat from the external 
air. While the caufe of animal 
heat remains unknown, it would be 
prefumption to aflert, that thefe are 
the only means bv which the body 
is enabled to relift the efforts of ex- 
ternal heat. There may be others ; 
and it is not unreafonable to fup- 
ofe, that as external cold, perhaps 
y its tonic influence, increafesthe 
power of the body to generate heat* 
to external heat may diminifli that 
power, and thus leflen the quantity 
of heat generated within, while the 
evaporation, produced by the fame 
caule, guards it againll receiving 
any acceflion from without.’* 


AN ESSAY op (he ASCENT of VAPOUR, By Alexander 

Eason, M. D. 

f From the fanic Publication. ] 


if ^TpHERE are few pheno- 
mena in nature, which 
have puzzled philpfophers mpre, 
than the afeept of vapour : and the 
different theories laid down by doc- 
tors Hallev apd Defaguliers, have 
been rejected, while another, not 
lefs liable to objertions ? has \>ccn 
plmoft univerfally received. 

This theory, which I (hall 
prefently meptiop, was at firfl in- 
vented by a French gentleman, 
Monfieur le Roi, and afterwards re- 
vived by Uord Kaimes, and doctor 
Hugh Hamilton. It is this — that 
the air diffolves water, as water 
does faline fubftances : the folution 
being perfeft, (he air will beepmp 
pranfparcnt. 

44 Objcrtions. f. Were this the- 
ory true, evaporation could not be 


performed without air; but Mr* 
Wart, contrary to the theory fup- 
ported by Lord Kaimes and Dr. Ha- 
milton, has proved, that when wa- 
ter in vacuo was boiled with a de- 
gree of heat very little greater than 
that of the human body, the fleam 
came over, and was condenfed in 
the refrigeratory. But he relates, 
that the evaporation was not quick- 
er than in the open air. 

44 2. Were thedortrineof folu- 
(ion true, the air would be heavier, 
the more water it contained ; and, 
as clouds contain a great portion of 
water, they ought to float on the 
furface of the earth, and not in the 
higher regions, as we daily ob- 
ferve. 

44 3. We never could expert any 
rain, unlels the air were fuperi'atu- 

ratexj 
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rated with water ; and it would only 
yield to us, what it could not retain 
in folution. 

* 4 4. It is univerfally allowed, 
that heat contributes very much t< - 
wards converting; water into vapour, 
which is again condcnied by cold. 
In what manner will the doctrine of 
folution accounfcfor the fponcaneous 
evaporation of water, and i s being 
fufpended in air, in the coldeft wea- 
ther, even when the thermometer ‘13 
below the freezing point ? Though 
I cannot allow of fuejh a folution as 
above mentioned, I can, however, 
readily admit of a ftrong attra&ion 
betwixt air and water : for no air is 
found without water, and no water 
without air. 

44 Water, which is eight hundred 
times heavier than air, by a very 
fmall degree of heat may be con- 
verted into vapour, which vapour is 
one thoufand eight hundred times 
lighter than air, according to Mr. 
Watt. It confecjuently follows, that 
vapour will rile up in the atmo- 
fphere, to* the height of its own 
lpecific gravity ; but, long before 
it could reach tofo high a region, it 
would be condenfed by cold, and 
return to the earth in rain, were it 
not for the latent heat it contains, 
and the ele&ric matter in the air. 

“ Whatever I mention concern- 
ing electricity is from faCts, and not 
from any theory written- about it, 
which is above my comprehenfton. 
But as the terms now in ufe, viz. 
pofitive and negative, or plus and 
minus, are generally beft under- 
Hood, I fliall exprefs myfclf by 
them. The able Nollet has proved, 
that water eleCtritied, will evaporate 
fafter, than water which is not elec- 
trified. Does is not follow, that 
the more eleCtric matter is in the 
air, the quicker the evaporation of 
water will be ? And Mr. Cavallo 
has proved, that at all times the at- 


mofphere is eleCfrified, but much 
ftronger in frofty, than in warm 
weather, and by no means lefs in 
the night than in the day . it is likc- 
wife ftronger in elevated than in 
low places. From thefe faCts we 
may be enabled to account, why 
evaporation is carried on during 
very cold weather. All the heat 
contained in water, above what is 
fufficient to keep it in a fluid ftatc, 
will convert it into vapour ; which, 
in a north or north eait wind, when 
the ele&ric mutter greatly abounds, 
will be carried off with much rapi- 
dity ; and, by the power of electri- 
city, will be rendered ftill lighter, 
the higher it afeends ; each particle 
repelling each other, and preven - 
ing the cold from condenfing the 
vapour, in its afeent through the 
cold regions of the atmofphere. 
The higher it rifes, the more fpace 
there is for expanflon ; and the 'more 
it is expanded, the clearer will the ‘ 
atmofphere appear, and, probably, 
the higher the mercury will rife in 
the barometer. 

44 It likewife appears, that the 
eleCIric matter is more fenfible near 
the furface of the earth, in cold 
northern countries, than in warm 
fouthern places. M. Volta, with a 
very Ample apparatus, on the up- 
per gallery of St. Paul's, produced 
an electric fpark, which, he told 
me, in Italy, could not be done, 
but on a very highanountain, or in 
a fituation greatly elevated. This 
feems a wile provilion in nature, 
that the ele&nc matter Ihould ap- 
pear near the furface of the earth 
in cold climates, to raife up and 
fufpend the vapour in the air, which 
otherways would be condenfed by 
the cold 5 whereas, in warm coun- 
tries, the heat of the earth will be 
fufficient to raife vapours to a great 
height, which arc afterwards car- 
, ried ftill higher, by the electric mat- 
te* 
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let in ike upper regions. This, 
perhaps, is the caufe, why the air 
is fb clear a ad tranfparent in warm 
climates. 

M By making foipe e^ferrations 
fa the falling of rain, we (hall hare 
other proofs, that top electric mat* 
ter is the great caufe by which va- 
poor is fupported in atmofphere. 
Here I mull obfervrt a well 
known to all prefenp that bodies 
cSe&rified, by t£e fame cle&rie 
power (no matter whether pofitive 
€»rnegative) repel each other ; and, 
when ek&rified by the different 
powers, that is, the one plus and 
the other minus, attraft each other : 
on coming into contact, an equili- 
brium is reftored, and neither of 
them will jhew any figns of electri- 
city. 

44 From this it follows : if two 
clouds are electrified by the fame 
power, they will repel each other, 
and the vapour be fufpended in 
both ; but, when one is pofitive and 
the other negative, they will attract 
each other, and reftore an equili- 
brium. The efe&ric power, by 
which the vapour was fufpended, 
being now dettroyed by the mutual 
oCHon of the clonds on each other, 
the particles of water will have an 
opportunity of running together 
into each other, and, as they aug- 
ment in fizc, will gain a greater 
degree of gravity, dcfcending in 
fmall ram, or a heavy Ihower, ac- 
cording to circumftances. 

44 A cloud, highly electrified, 
pitting over a high building or 
$iauntain, uuy be ajttra&ed by, and 
be deprived of its electricity, with- 
out or with a violent explofion of 
thunder. If the cloud is electrified 
plus, the fire will defee nd from the 
cloud to the mountain ; but, if it be 
electrified minus, the fire will af- 
<jend from the mountain to the 
cloud. In h^th cafes, the efi'eCt 4 
i, 


the fame, and generally, heavy rain 
immediately, or foon after, follows : 
this is well known to the inhabitants 
of, and travellers among, moun- 
tains. 

44 From this wc can eafily ac- 
count, why thunder-fhowers arc of- 
ten partial, falling near, or among 
mountains, and tl^e rain in fucb 
quantities, as to occafion rivers to 
be overflowed; wbillt, at the di- 
flance of a few miles, the ground 
continues parched up with drought, 
and the roads covered with dull. 

44 It often happens, that one clap 
of thunder is not {uflkient to pro- 
duce rain from a cloud, nor even a 
fccond : in fhort, the claps mutt be 
repeated, till an equilibrium is re- 
ttored, and then the rain mufl, of 
confequcnce, fall. Sometimes we 
may have violent thunder and light- 
ning without rain, and the black 
appearance of the heavens may be 
changed to a clear tranfparent iky, 
efpeciaily in •warm weather. To^ 
account for this, it mutt be remem- 
bered, as I lately faid, (hat one or 
more claps of thunder are not al- 
ways fufficient to produce rain from 
the clouds : fo, if an equilibrium 
be not reftored, little or no rain will 
fall, and in a fhort time the ele&ric 
matter, patting from the earth to 
the clouds, or the fuperabundant 
quantity in the air, will eleCtrify 
tnqfe black clouds, by which means 
the particles of vapour will be ex- 
panded, railed higher, and the aix 
become clear. ClouJs may be melt- 
ed away, even when we are looking 
at them, by another caufe,, that is, 
by the heat of the fun. We know, 
that tranfparent bodies are not heat- 
ed by the fun, bujt opaque ones arc ; 
the clouds being opaque bodies, are 
warmed by the rays of the fun Alin- 
ing on them, and any additional 
quantity of heat will rarify the va- 
pour, and occafion its expanding in 
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the air, which will foon become 
tranfparent. When vapour is made 
to expand more than it would o- 
thcrwife do, a certain quantity of 
abfolute heat it neceiTary to keep it 
in the form of vapour ; therefore, 
when the receiver of an air-pump 
is exhaufting, it appears muddy, 
and a number of drops are found 
within it; the moifture contained 
in the air, in the form of vapour, 
being made to occupy a greater 
fpace than what is natural to it, and 
receiving no addition of heat, a 
part of it is condenfed. 

44 If, therefore, th» air is fud* 
dcnly rarified, a few drops of rain 
will defeend, as may often be ob- 
ferved in the fummer feafon. 

“ I have repeatedly obferved, ef- 
pecially during the fummer, when 
the wind is at north-eaft, that the 
weather is, in general, cold and 
dry, with a clear atmofphere. 
Should the wind fuddenly change 
to fouth-weft, in a few hours, black 
clouds begin to gather, vegetables 
look fickly, and droop their leaves ; 
and, foon after, comes on a violent 
ftorm of thunder, with heavy rain. 

44 This change, I imagine, is not 
fo much owing to the fouth-weft 
wind bringing rain, as to the atmo- 
fphere’s being changed from an 
elcdfcric ftate, capable of fufpending 
vapour, to a ftate of parting with 
its moifture. As foop as the ftorn> 
is going off, vegetable? revive from 
their languid ftate, and the air re- 
covers its ufual afpedh From this 
we may conclude, that no inftru- 
ment can be made to ascertain the 
quantity of moifture in the air : all 
that is, or ought to be expelled 
from a hygronaefer, i$ to fhew, whe- 
ther the air be in a ftate to retain or 
part with its moifture. In appa- 
rent dry weather it may potot to 
t$ip ; and lyhen it rains, it may 


S oint to fair. For this reafon, the 
ones of halls, and fmooth fub- 
ftances, are often bedewed with wet f 
in dry warm weather (that is, the 
air is in a ftate to part with its moi- 
fture), and, njite <vcrja % they will 
dry in the time^of ram. 

44 Left this paper ftiould exceed 
the common limits of time in readU 
ing, I (hall pafs over thofe obferva- 
tions, which might be made on fogs 
or mifts ; a few excepted, which I 
(hall here fubjoin. 

44 Fogs are produced by two 
caufes as different as their efte&s are 
oppofitc. A fog may be produced 
by a precipitation ot rain, in veiy 
fmall particles, like a cloud floating 
on the furface of the earth. In 
this cafe the air is moift and damp, 
and never fails to wet a traveller** 
cloaths ; the ftones of the ftreet, 
painted doors, and hard, cool, 
fmooth bodies, are generally cover- 
ed with moifture, which often runs 
in large drops : this, I dare fay, 
has been obferved by every perfon. 
Secondly, a fog may be produced 
by the abforption of moifture, when 
the air is too dry, and differs from 
the other juft deicribcd ; for it will, 
not impart any of its moifture even 
to dry bodies ; no damp is to be met 
with on ftones, polifticd marble^ 
&c. This fall is well known to the 
inhabitants on the fea-coaftof Fife-, 
fhire, who, during their fummer 
months, have frequent opportuni- 
ties of obferving a fog in the after- 
noon, driving up the Firth of Forth, 
with a drying eaft wind, which of- 
ten blafts the trees and young veget- 
ables, and, therefore, in a fmalj 
degree, refembles the Harmattan in 
drying up the ground, and robbing 
vegetables of their moifture. 

44 I fhall now conclude with a 
fhort fummary of the whole. 

44 it T^at heat is the great caufe, 

t>jr 
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by which water is converted into 
vapour, which is condenfcd by 
cold. 

44 2 . That electricity renders va- 
pour fpecifically lighter, and adds 
to its abfolute heat, repelling its 
particles ; which particles would be 
condenfcd by cold : and that elec- 
tricity is the great agent by which 
vapour afcends totheupper regions. 


44 3. That when the electric 
power, by which vapour is ful pend- 
ed in the atmofphere, is deltroyed, 
a heavy mill, irnall rain, or thun- 
der-lhowers, will be the conle- 
quence. Had the advocates for the 
dextrine of folution made heat and 
electricity the fol vents, their the* 
orv would have been tefs exception- 
able.” 
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ANTI Q^U I T I E S. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF ALPHABETICAL CHARACTERS. 
By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. 

[ From the Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society at 

Manchefter. J 


44 A T this period of time, when 
the human mind has ac- 
quired fo much honour by the in- 
iroduction of fuch aftonifhing im- 
provements into the various depart- 
ments of philofophy and fciencc, 
beyond the example of former 
ages ; thofe fpcculations, which 
tend to aggrandize the dignity of 
reafon, are received with avidity, 
and admitted with a readier acqui- 
cfcence. We are apt to conclude, 
that the fame ingenuity and ftrength 
of faculties, which have been able 
to inveftigate the fublime laws of 
the planetary fyftem, to adjuft the 
rides, to difentangle the rays of 
light, to deteCt the elcCtric fluid, 
and to extend their rcfearches into 
the remoteft regions of mathematic 
fcience, mull be adequate to any at- 
tainments and difcoverics whatfo- 
cvcr. Nor has any difputable to- 
pic of enquiry been accepted more 
implicitly of late, even by men ac- 
oiltomed to hefitate and to examine, 
tnan the gradual difeovery of« al- 
phabetical characters by the fuc- 
ceflive exertions and accumulated 
experience of mankind. To call in 
tiueftion a maxim fo generally be- 
lieved, may* appear, in the judg- 
ment of philosophers, to favour of 
fuperftition and credulity : but, per- 
haps, it will be found, that the evi- 


dence in favour of this maxim, bears 
no proportion to the confidence 
with which it is embraced. As a 
man, I rejoice in whatever is ho- 
nourable to our nature : but va- 
rious fcruplcs have ever forbidden 
my affent to this popular article of 
belief. I will {late my objections to 
it in a plain and popular manner 
with allpoflible perfpicuity and con- 
eifenefs ; and then fubnvit the de- 
termination of this queftion to the 
judgement and candour of this au- 
dience. 

44 f. The five firft books of the 
Old Teflamcnt, are, I believe, ac- 
knowledged by all to be, not only 
the molt ancient compofitions, but 
alfo the molt early fpecimens of al- 
phabetical writing at prefent exi fl- 
ing in the world. Now, if alpha- 
betical writing be indeed the refult 
of human ingenuity, one great pe- 
culiarity diftinguifnes it from all 
other human inventions whatfp- 
ever : the very firft effort brought 
it to perfection. All the fagacity 
and experience of fucceeding gene- 
rations, illuftrated as they have 
been by a vaft influx of additional 
knowledge, beyond the moil ac- 
compliflied of their predeceflbrs, 
have been unable to fuperinduce any 
real improvement upon the Hebrew 
alphabet* This feems to me a lin- 
gular ity 
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gularity utterly irreconcilable to the 
common hypothecs : at leaft, I am 
acquainted with no plaufible anfwer 
to this objection. 

44 Should any one reply, 44 that 
alphabetical characters may have 
been in exigence many ages prior 
to the date of thefe fpecimens in the 
Scriptures, but that the more an- 
dent memorials, in which they 
were exhibited, have periilied by 
the deflations of ignorance and 
the viciffitudes of time I muft 
dfcmur at an argument that ad- 
vances no premifes of fufficient va- 
lidity to authenticate this conclu- 
fion. For, 1. It is mere affirma- 
tion, without the leait (hadow of 
hiftorical teftimony to give it coun- 
tenance. 2. To wave the autho- 
rity of the Jewifh feriptures upon 
this point (which, however, I muft 
leave to obferve, is corrobo- 
rated by abundant evidence from 
philofftphy and experience, as well 
as hiftory), that fimpiicity of man- 
ners, predominant in the early ages, 
fo obfervable in the accounts deli- 
vered down by facred and profane 
hiftorians ; the confefled mediocrity 
of their intelle&ual acquirements, 
mid the confined intercourfe of na- 
tions with each other, which would 
render fuch an expedient lefs necef- 
fary, and therefore lefs likely to be 
difeovertd : all theft confide rations 
(eem to argue with no little cogen- 
cy, that fo complex, fo curious, fo 
Wonderful, fo confummate a devife 
as that of alphabetical writing. 
Could .hardly be firft detected by a 
race of men, whofe wants were few, 
whofe advantages were circumfcrib- 
ed, and whofe ideas were commen- 
furate to their fituarion. This po- 
iition, therefore, conjectural as it 
is, and unfubftantial, feems unwor- 
thy of farther animadverfion. 

44 II. If alphabetical writing were 
n human invention, the natural rc- 


fult of ingenuity and experience, 
might we not expert that different 
nations would have fallen upon the 
fame expedient, independently of 
each other, during the compafs of 
fo many ages : when the faculties 
of the mind are equally capable at 
all times, and in every corner of the 
univerfc, and when the habits of 
life and modes of thought inevit- 
ably b$ar fo great a refemblance to 
each other in fimilar ftages of fo* 
ciety > This, I fay, were but a 
reasonable expectation : which, how- 
ever, correfponds not to the event. 
For alphabetical writing, as noW 
praCtifed by every people in the 
univerfe, may be referred .to one 
common original. If this propofi- 
tion can be proved, the argument 
from fucceffivc derivation, without 
a fingle inftance of independent dif- 
covery, muft bo allowed to amount 
to the very highelt degree of pro- 
bability in my favour: and the 
common fuppofition will appear 
perfectly gratuitous, with tht in- 
cumbrance alfo of this great para- 
dox : 44 You tell us, I might fay, 
of an invention, which is the regu- 
lar confequence of refinement in 
fociety, nothing more than a gra- 
dual advancement from what is 
plain to what is complex ; by a fi- 
milar procefs, purfued by the mind 
in all its exertions for improve- 
ment : and yet we can perceive no 
reafon to conclude, that any com- 
munity but one, and that in no 
wife difUnguifhed by any vaft fupe- 
riority of inventive genius, or t|p 
improvements introduced by them 
into common life, ever oompafled 
this difeovery 5 though the human 
powers have been uniformly the 
lame, and the conduct of fociety 
has been greatly fimilar in different 
nations at different periods of tine. 19 

44 Let us oonfider then, how tht 
evidence Hands in this cafe : only 
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premifing, that* where a continuity 
of tr&nfmifTion appears to have taken 
place, arifing from the intercourfe 
of nations with each other; and 
Where the words are the lame, the 
grammatical conftruCfion, and other 
minute peculiarities of compofition 
much alike, kwwo languages, thefe 
languages are of the fame texture : 
ana that alphabetical compofition, 
attended by thefe circumftances of 
refemblance, muft flow from one 
fource: efpeciaily, if the difference 
in the alphabetical marks of thefe 
two languages (hould be no objec- 
tion, but may be accounted for up- 
on reafonable principles* 

44 It will be readily allowed then, 
J prefume, that no modern Euro- 
pean nation, exclufive of the Turk- 
i(h empire, indebted to the Greeks 
and Arabians, feparately invented 
alphabetical writing : we all de- 
rived, without any doubt, this art 
from the Romans* The Romans 
never laid claim to the difcovery : 
they afcribed all their literary ad- 
vantages to the Greeks. This ac- 
compHfhcd people acknowledge, 
with one voice, to have received 
the an from the Phoenicians ; ^who, 
as well as theiscolonifts the Car- 
thaginians, are known by the learn- 
ed to have fpoken the Hebrew lan- 
guage, or a dialect fcarcely vary- 
ing from the original. The Cop- 
tic, or ./Egyptian, wears the ex- 
aCteft refemblance in the majority 
of its characters to the Greek : 
they, therefore, muft be referred in 
all reafon to the lame origin. The 
Chaldee, Syriac, and later Samari- 
tan, arc dialeCts of the Hebrew, 
without any confiderable deviation, 
or inany additional words. The 
i£thioptc differs more from the He- 
brew, but (till lefs than the Arabic. 
Thefe languages, however, not- 
withftanding fuch deviations, have 
iflued from the fame flock j a* the 


fimilarity of their formation, and 
the numberlefs words, common to 
them all, demonftrably evince : and 
the Perfic has a clofe affinity to the 
Arabic. Alterations would natu- 
rally be introduced, proportionate 
to the civilization of the feveral 
pofleffors, and their fepara'ioa from 
the other nations : and this will ac- 
count for the fuperior copioufnefs 
of fome above the reft* So then, 
not to determine which was the 
more ancient language, the He- 
brew, Syriac, or Arabic, a queflion 
of no importance on this occafloo j 
all the languages in ufe amongft 
men, that have been conveyed in 
alphabetical characters, have been 
the languages of people, connected 
ultimately or immediately, witk 
thofe who have handed down the 
carlieft fpecimens of writing to po- 
fterity. And when the language* 
of the eaftern nations are fo limilar 
—when fo curious an art would be, 
in all probability, the firft improve- 
ment communicated by one people, 
to another — is it not morally cer- 
tain, that alphabetical writing ori- 
ginally centered in one people > For 
length of time has deprived us of 
exprefe hiftorical teftimony in this 
cafe. 

44 Indeed, this propofition feems 
to be fufficiently ascertained by an- 
other argument ; that is from the 
famenefs of the artificial denomina- 
tions of the letters in the Oriental, 
Greek, and Latin languages; ac- 
companied too by a limilar arrange- 
ment : Alpha, Beta, and fo on. 

44 But in oppofition to this evi- 
dence, fome will argue againft all 
poffible admiflion of our conclufioK, 
by alledging the entire diffimilariry 
of chapters employed by the an- 
cients to diferiminate their letters. 
44 Why {hould not one nation, it 
Arill be urged, adopt from the other 
the mode of exprefling the jut, 1* 

well 
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well as the art itfelf? To what 
purpofe the trouble of inventing 
another fyftem of chambers 

44 Various anfwers may be re- 
turned to this objection. 

44 i .We know, from the inftancc of 
our own language, what diverlities 
may be introduced in this refped 
merely by length of time, and an 
intercourse with neigh l>o a ring na- 
tions. And fuch an effed would be 
much more likely to take place be 
fore the art of printing had contri- 
buted to eftablifh an uniformity of 
charader. For, when every work 
was transcribed by the hand, we 
may eafilv imagine how many va- 
riations would arife from the fancy 
of the feribe, and the mode of writ- 
ing fo conftantly different in indivi- 
duals. What two perfons write 
without the plainelt fymptoms of 
peculiarity ? 

“ 2 . Vanity might fometimes 
give occafion* to this diverfity. 
When an individual of another 
community had become acquainted 
with this wonderful artifice, he 
might endeavour to recommend 
himfelf to his own people, as the 
devifer of it : and, to evade detec- 
tion, might have recourfe to the 
fubftitution of new fymbols. But 
let no more credit be given to this 
conjedure than it deferves. 

44 3. The charaders of the al- 
phabet might, fometimes, be ac- 
commodated, as much as polfible, 
to the fymbolical marks already in 
ufc aiqongft a particular people. 
Thefe having acquired a high de- 
gree of fanctity, by the life of many 
generations, would not be eufily fu- 
perfeded, without the aid of fome 
fuch contrivance, by an adventi- 
tious pradice. 

44 4. But I have more than ccn- 
jedure to offer in fupport of this 
argument; even the teltimony of 
tn ancient hiitorian ; whofe account 

a 


will ferve as a general Evidence in 
this cafe, and may lead us to con- 
clude, that fimiiar deviations may 
have taken place amongft other 
clafles of men, as well as in that 
inftance, which he particularly (pe- 
cifies from his own knowledge. 

44 Herodotus, in one part of hi» 
hiftory, has the following relation. 

44 Thofe Phoenicians, who came 
with Cadmus, introduced many im- 
provements among the Greeks, and 
alphabetical writing too, not known 
in mv opinion to the Greeks before 
that period. At firft they ufed the 
Phoenician charader : but in procefs 
of time, as the pronunciation al- 
tered, the ftandard of the letters was 
alfo changed. The Ionian Greeks 
inhabited at that time the parts ad- 
jacent to Phoenicia : who, having 
received the art of alphabetical writ- 
ing from the Phoenicians, ufed it, 
with an alteration of fome few cha- 
raders : and confeflcd ingenuoutly, 
that it was called Phoenician, from 
the introducers uf it. And I have 
feen myfelf the charaders of Cad- 
mus in the temple of Ifmenian A- 
pollo at Thebes in Breotia, engraven 
upon tripods, and very much re- 
fembling the Ionian charaders.” 

44 5. The old Samaritan is pre- 
cifely the fame as the Hebrew lan- 
guage : and the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch does not vary by a fingle let- 
ter in twenty words from the He- 
brew. But the charaders are wide- 
ly different : for the Jews adopted 
the Chaldaic letters, during their 
captivity ar Babylon, inileaa of the 
characters of their forefathers. This 
difficulty then Teems to have been 
fufficicntly confidcred. 

44 III. What we know of thofe 
nations, who have continued for 
many centuries unconnected with 
the jeft of the world, ftrongly mi- 
litates again if the hypothelis of the 
human invention of alphabetical 
writing. 
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writing. The experiment has been 
fairly made upon the ingenuity of 
'mankind for a longer period thatn 
that which is fuppofed to have pro- 
duced alphabetical writing by re- 
gular gradations j and this experi- 
ment determines peremptorily in 
our favour. 

44 The Chinefe, a people famous 
for their difeoveries and mechanical 
turn of genius, have made fome ad- 
vances towards the delineation of 
their ideas by arbitrary figns ; but 
have neverthelefs been unable to 
accomplifh this ex^uihte device : 
and after fo long a trial, to no pur- 
pofe, we may reafonably infer, that 
their mode of writing, which is 
growing more intricate and volumi- 
nous every day, would never ter- 
minate in 10 clear, fo comparatively 
fimple, an expedient, as that of al- 
phabetical characters. 

4 « The Mexicans, alfo, on the 
new continent, had made fome rude 
attempts of the fame kind, but with 
lefs fuccefs than the Chinefe, 

44 We know alfo, that hierogly- 
phics were in ufe among the Aigyp- 
tians, pofterior to the praCHce of al- 
phabetical writing by the Jews s 
but whether the epi holography, as 
it is called, of the former people, 
which was in vogue during the con- 
tinuance of hieroglyphics, might 
hot poflibly be another name for al- 
pha betical writing, I will not take 
upon me to decide. 

u Now what will ouradverfaries 
reply to this ? They will pertina- 
cioufly maintain, that alphabetical 
writing is a human invention : and 
yet all thofe nations, who have 
been converfant with this expedient, 
are difeovered to have derived it 
from the fame original, from fome 
*ne people in the Eafl, whole means 
of attaining it we cannot now find 
out ; but are compelled to conclude 
from analogy, and the experience 

»7 8 S' 


of other nations, that their imagi- 
nation, as it was not more fertile, 
was not mote fuccefsful, than that 
of their neighboCirs. 

44 Again: where large cotntau* 
nities have flourifhed for ages, but 
unconnected with thofe countries 
which enjoyed this advantage, their 
own folitary exertions were never 
capable of effecting this capital dif- 
covery. Is it poffible fbrprefump* 
tive evidence to be more fatisfac- 
tory than this ? 

“ IV. Laftly, we will confidet 
the argument upon which the com- 
monly received fuppofition entirely 
depends : that is, the natural gra- 
dation through the feveral fpecies 
of fymbols, acknowledged to have 
been in ufe with various people, 
terminating, at laft, by an ealy tran- 
fition, in the detection of alphabe- 
tical characters, I cannot lee this 
regularity of procefs, this cafe of 
tranfition, fo clearly as lome others 
appear to do ; but let every one de- 
termine for himfelf from the con- 
templation of the feveral ftages of 
emblematical reprefentation. 

44 1. The firit method of embo- 
dying ideas, would be, by drawing 
a reprefentation of the objeCts them- 
fclves. The imperfection of this 
method is very obvious, both on 
account of its tedioufnefs, and its 
inability of going beyond external 
appearances, to the aoftraCt ideas of 
the mind, 

44 2. The next method would be 
fomewhat more general, and would 
fubftitute twd or three principal cir* 
cumftances for the whole tranfao 
tioh. So two kings, for example, 
engaging each Other with military 
weapons, might ferve to convey the 
idea of a war between two nations. 
This abbreviated method would be 
more expeditious than the former ;v 
but what it gained in conrffepefs, it 
would lofe in perfpicuity. The 
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great defideratum would (till be un- 
atchieved. This is only a defcrip- 
tion, more compendious indeed, but 
Hill a defcription, of outward ob- 
jects alone, by drawing their refem- 
fclance. To this head, if I miftake 
not, the piCture-writing of the Mex- 
icans is to be referred. 

44 3. The next advance would 
be, to the ufe of fymbol* : the in- 
corporation, as it were, of abftraCt 
and complex ideas in figures more 
or Icfs generalized, in proportion to 
the improvement of it. Thus, in 
the earlier tfagcs of this device, a 
circle might fcrve to exprefs the fun, 
a femicirde the moon : which is 
only a contraction of the foregoing 
method. This fymbol writing in 
its advanced (late would become 
more refined, but aenigmatical and 
myftcrious in proportion to its re- 
finement. Hence it would become 
lcls fit for common ufe, and, there- 
fore, more particularly appropri- 
ated to the inyfteries of philofophy 
and religion. Thus two feet, Hand- 
ing upon water, ferved to exprefs 
ah impoffibility : a ferpent denoted 
the oblique trajectories of the hea- 
venly bodies : and the beetle, on 
account of fome fuppofed properties 
of that infeCt, ferved to rep refen t 
the fun. Of this nature were the 
hieroglyphics of the ./Egyptians. 

44 4. But this method, being too 
Subtle and complicated for common 
ufe, the only plan to be purfued, 
was a reduction of the firft flage of 
£he preceding method. Thus a dot, 
mfiead of a circle, might (land for 
the fun : and a fimilar abbreviation 
might be extended to all the fym- 
bbls. Upon this fcheme, every ob- 
jeCt and every idea would have its 
appropriated mark : thefe marks, 
therefore, would have a multipli- 
city commenfurate to the works of 
nature, and the operations of the 


mind. This method was alfo pne- 
tifed by the ^Egyptians, but has re- 
ceived its higheft perfection from 
the Chinefe. Their vocabulary is 
confequently interminable, and al- 
mod infinite : fo that the longed 
life is faid to be incompetent to a 
complete acquaintance with it : and 
who does not fee, that it may be 
extended to any afiignable point 
whatever ? Now, if we compare 
this amazingly* tedious, and cum- 
ber fome, and prolix contrivance, 
with the aftoniihing brevity and 
perfpicuity of alphabetical writing, 
’we mud be perluaded, that no two 
things can readily be conceived 
more diflimilar ; and that the tran- 
lition, from a fcheme confiantly en- 
larging itfclf, and _ growing daily 
more intricate, to an expredion of 
eveiy pofliblc idea by the modified 
arrangement of four and twenty 
marks, is not fo very eafy and per- 
ceptible as fome have imagined* 
Indeed, this feeros to be (till rather 
an ex predion of things by correla- 
tive characters, like the fecondfiage 
of fymbol writing, than the notifi- 
cation of ideas by arbitrary figns. 
But, perhaps, we are not fo inti- 
mately acquainted with the Chinefe 
method, as will jufiify any conclu- 
sions from it refpeCting the fabjeCL 
We know, however, that it is wide- 
ly different from the art of alpha- 
betical writing, and infinitely infe- 
rior to it. 

44 Till thefe objections, to the 
human invention of alphabetical 
characters, are refuted, there will 
be no reafon, I apprehend, to treat 
a different fuppontion from that ge- 
nerally admitted, as chimerical, and 
deftitute of philofophical propriety. 

44 I will finilh this imperfect dif- 
fcrtation by two or three remarks 
relating to the fubjeCt. 

44 i. Pliny afierts the ufe of let- 

* lert 
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ttrs to have been eternal. This 
(hews the antiquity of the practice 
to extend beyond the aera of au* 
thentic hiftory. 

44 2. The caballiftical dolors of 
the Jews maintain, that alphabeti- 
cal writing was one of the ten things 
which God created on the evening 
of the fabbath. 

44 3. Mod of the profane authors 
of antiquity afcribe the firft ufe of 
alphabetical characters to the JE- 
gyptians ; who, according to fome, 
received the expedient from Mer- 


cury ; and according to others* from 
the god Teuth. 

44 4. Is there arty reafbn to fup- 
pofe, from the hiltory of the hu- 
man mind, that oral language* 
which has been long perfed, be- 
yond any memorials of our fpecies 
in heathen writers, and is coeval 
with man, according to the teftimo- 
ny of feripture : is there any rea- 
fon, 1 fay, to fuppofe, that even 
language itfelf is the effed of hu- 
man ingenuity and experience ?’* 


REMARKS on the KNOWLEDGEof the ANCIENTS refpeding 
GLASS. By I)r. Falconer. 

f From the fame Publication. 1 


«« np H E mod ancient of the 
Greek writers, that takes 
notice of glad, I believe, is thought 
to be Aridophanes, who, in his co- 
medy of the Clouds, introduces So- 
crates, as inftruded by Strepfiades, 
how to pay his debts, by placing a 
tranfparent fubdauce between the 
fun and the writings, that ferved as 
a fccurity for the fums borrowed, 
and thus confuming them. But it 
is not abfolutely certain, that arti- 
ficial glafs was here meant, as the 
word fignifies cry dal, and, as 

fome fay, tranfparent .amber like- 
wife. If glafs, however, be here 
meant, it fliews that it mud have 
been brought to confidcrablc per- 
fedion, both in point of clearness, 
and the art of grinding it into a 
convex form, fo to tranlmit and 
colled the fun’s rays as to produce 
this effed. Ariftotle has two pro- 
blems relative to glafs : the firft en- 
deavouring to explain its trail fpa- 
rency, and the other, its want of 
malleability. But the learned think 
them both to be fpurious. Alex- 


ander Aphrodifieus, another ancient 
Greek writer, fpeaks particularly 
of glafs, and of its tranfparcncy. 

44 Galen makes mention ai glafs 
in feveral places. He appears to 
have been well acquainted with it, 
and the method of making it. He 
tells us, that it was made from fand 
melted in furnaces, w hich was re- 
quired to be pure, dace, if any me- 
tallic fubftance was mixed there- 
with, the glafs was fpoiled. Thofe 
concerned in the manufadureknew* 
by looking at it, if it would ferve 
their purpofe. In other places, he 
advifes medicines of acorrolive na- 
ture to be kept in glafs vedels, as 
fuch are not liable to be affeded* 
or to impart any bad qualities. 

44 Glafs was alfo ufed for cup- 
ping vcflels, in the time of Galen* 
much in the fame way as at pre- 
fent. , 

44 Dion Caflius relates, that a 
man, in the time of the emperor 
Tiberius, brought a glafs cup into 
the prefence of the latter, whieh he 
threw with great force upon the 
M 1 ground 
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ground without breaking it, and 
immediately repaired the bruife it 
had received, by hammering it out 
before all the fpe£tators with his 
own hands. He adds, however, 
that he loft his life for his difeo- 
▼ery. 

44 Plutarch alfo appears to have 
been acquainted with glafs, fince 
he informs us, that the wood of the 
tamarifk was the belt to ule for fuel 
in the melting of it. 

44 The Latin writers are more 
particular. Lucretius was, un- 
doubtedly, acquainted with glafs, 
and its qualities. In his fourth 
book, he remarks the difference be- 
tween founds and the images of ob- 
jects : the former puffing through 
any openings, however curved or 
winding, but the latter, being bro- 
ken and confufcd, if the paffages 
through which they come are not 
ftraight or direct. As an inftance, 
he adduces glafs, the pores of which 
he fuppol'es to be direct or redi li- 
near. This, though only true with 
fome limitations, (news him to have 
-had no inconfiderable knowledge of 
the fubje&s in queltion. 

44 Horace likewife fpeaks of the 
clearnefs and brighuiet* of glafs, in 
terms that fhew the art to have been 
arrived at a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Martial mentions glafs in 
fuch a manner, as thews it to have 
been not uncommon in his rime for 
drinking vetfels, and alfo of fo clear 
and tranfparent a texture, as to ad- 
mit an accurate examination of the 
liquor contained iu them. 

44 Seneca well underftood the 
magnifying powers of glafs, when 
formed .into a convex flinpe. A 
glafs globe, he fays, filled with wa- 
ter, makes letters viewed through 
it appear larger and brighter. The 
magnifying power of glafs, conli- 
dered as a more denfe, and, of 
tourfc, a more refrangible medium 


than air, was not unknown to him. 
Fruits, fays he, viewed through 
glafs, appear much larger, and the 
intervals betWeen pillars longer. 
The (tars, alfo, appear magnified in 
a humid atmofphere. If a ring be 
put into a bowl of water, and viewed 
there, it feems to approach to the 
eye, or in other words is magnified, 
which, the fame author obferves, is 
the cafe with every body viewed 
through a fluid. Seneca fays here 
exprclly, that w ater, as a medium, 
has the fame effect with glafs. 

44 There is a remarkable paflage 
in Seneca, relative to the effect of 
glafs cut angularwife, or into a prif- 
matic form, in feparating the rays 
of light, tvhen held tranfverfely in 
the lun’s rays. From the cxpre£ 
(ion he ufes concerning it, we may 
think fuch inftruments were not un- 
common. Pliny, however, feems 
to have had the mod complete in* 
formation concerning glafs. He 
mentions its being of Phoenician 
origin, like many other great difeo- 
veries. It was firft made of fand, 
found in the river Belus, or Belcus, 
a fmall river of Galilee, running 
from the foot of Mount Carmel, as 
is teftifled by a variety of authors. 
The invention of it is faid to have 
been owing to fome merchants, 
who, coming thither with a (hip 
laden with nitre, or foffil alkali, 
ufed fome pieces of it to fupport the 
kettles in which they were drafting 
their meat upon the fands. By this 
means a vitnficationef the fand be- 
neath the fire was produced, and 
thus afforded a hint for this manu- 
facture. 

44 Clear pebbles, (hells, and other 
kinds of foffil fand, were alfo em- 
ployed, In India, rock cryftal was 
ufed, and, on that account, the In* 
dian glafs was preferred to any o» 
ther. It was firff melted with thf 
fulfil alkali, in proportion a*' three 
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of the latter to one of the former 
(which has continued to be the flux 
for giafs fropi the earlieft to the 
prefent times) in furnaces, into 
mattes of a dull black colour. Thefe 
were again melted by the refiners, 
either into a colourlefs giafs, or 
tinged of any hue they thought* 
proper. The grofs mafs, from the 
firft fufion, feems to have been call- 
ed ammonitruin, and probably did 
not differ much from the lapis ob- 
fidianus, which is faid to have been 
of ./Ethiopian or Egyptian origin/ 
It is faid to have been a kind of 
black vitreous fubllance, but flill 
pellucid, which was ufed for calling 
into large works. Pliny fays, he 
faw folia flatues of the emperor Au- 
guflus made of this material ; and 
* the fame emperor dedicated four 
elephants of the fame fubllance in 
the Capitol. It appears to have 
been known from great antiquity, 
as Tiberius Csefar, when he go- 
verned that country, found a flatue 
of Menclaus of this compotition. 
Xenocrates' likewife, according to 
Pliny, fpeaks of the fame compofi- 
tion, as in ufe in India, Italy, and 
Spain. Sidon in Phoenicia had 
been, in early times, famous for 
giafs. In the time of Pliny, that 
of the Bay of Naples was pre- 
ferred. 

“ The Romans were acquainted 
with the art of engraving upon, or 
cutting giafs, which is exprefly men- 
tioned by Pliny, and^confirmed by 
the antique gems fo frequently 
found. It was formed either by 
blowing it with a pipe, grinding it 
in a lathe, or catling it m a mould 
like metal. The colours princi- 
pally in ufe were an obfeure red 
giafs, or perhaps rather earthen 
ware, called hamatinon ; one of va- 
rious colours, called myrrhinum, a 
clear red, a white, a blue, and in- 
dQ?d rooft other colour** 


‘ 4 The perfectly clear giafs was, 
however, moll valued. Nero gave 
for two cups, of no very extraordi- 
nary fize, with two handles to each, 
upwards of lix thoufand feflertia, or 
above fifty thoufand pounds fler- 
ling. But, though the finefl kinds 
of giafs were fo valuable and rare, 
yet I apprehend, from the frequent 
mention of giafs in Martial, and 
from what Pliny fays, that giafs 
for drinking veffels had nearly fu- 
perfeded the ufe of gold and nlver, 
that the inferior forts mufl have 
been common enough. 

“ Pliny likewife mentions the 
effedls of hollow giafs globes, filled 
with water, in concentrating the 
rays of light, fo as to produce flame 
in any combultible fubllance upon 
which the focus fell, and relates, 
that fome furgeons in his time made 
ufe of it as a cauflic for ulcers and 
wounds. 

“ He was alfo acquainted with 
the comparative hardnels of gems 
and giafs, as he obferves, that the 
lapis obfidianus would not fcratch 
gems. And he likewife mentions 
the counterfeiting of the natural 
gems by giafs, as a very lucrative 
art, and m high perfedtion in his 
time ; and the fame feems to be con 
firmed by Trebellius Pollio. Vo- 
pifeus fays, that Firmus fumifhed 
his houle with fquare pieces of 
giafs, faflcned together with bitu- 
men or other fubuances $ but whe- 
ther they were to ferve for win- 
dows, or as refledlors of the light 
and objedls, does not appear. 

“ As fpecula, or metal refledlors, 
in the prefent age, bear fome refe- 
rence to giafs, and ss they were in 
confiderable ufe among the ancients, 
I fhall here fubjoin, a few words 
concerning them. 

44 The antiquity of fpecula, or 
metal refledlors, mud, according ta 
Plutarch, have been very great. 

Hy & 
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He tells us in his Life of Numa, 44 Pliny is ftill more particular in 
that it was one of the inflitutions of his account. He fpeaks of their 
that prince, that if the facred fire competition, as being of tin and 
of the veftal virgins fhould, at any copper, which bthe fame with that 
time, be extinguifhed, that it fhould generally ufed at prefent. He fays, 
be rekindled by means of the fun’s however, that lilver fpccula were 
rays, collected by a polilhed, con- preferred, and were firU introduced 
cave metalline fpeculum. Dy Praxiteles, in the time of Fom- 

44 Aulus Gellius quotes fome pey the Great. I fuppole, he here 
verfes of Laberius, a contemporary means pure tilver; for that lilver 
of Julius Csefar, Which meruion a was, at leaft, part of the compofi- 
metalline burning lpccu’.um being tion of them in early times, ap- 
conflruded by Democritus of Ab- pears from the paflage of Plautus 
dera, a contemporary of Hippo- ahove quoted. Probably, as a white 
crates, the celebrated phyfician who metal, it might be ufevt with the 
lived about two hundred and fifty fame intent tin is at prefent, to 
years after Numa. Reflecting fpe- whiten and harden the copper. Sit- 
cula were common in the time of vet fpecula were however lo fre- 
Plautus, as appears from feveral quern, Pliny fays, as to be in com* 
paflages, and were then, it feems, mon ufe with the maid ferv ants. He 
moftiy made of lilver, which, how- mentions the proportion of the tin 
ever, was much alloyed with cop- to the copper, to be two of the for- 
per *, from its giving a fmell to the mer to one of the latter, which 
hands of thofe who rubbed it. feems to have been that molt eftecra- 

44 Vitruvius appears to have been cd : other proportions were equal 
well acquainted with the proper parts of copper, lead, and tin, and 
conftrudion of fpecula, as he ob- another of two parts of copper, two 
ferves, it was neceflary they fhould of lead, and one of tin ; but thefe 
be of a confiderable thicknefs, elfe were held much inferior, as the lead 
they were apt to warp, and to re- dcbalcd the quality of the compo- 
fled indiftind images of objeds. fition very much. He mentions 

44 Seneca was more completely various forms of them in ufe, as 
informed on this fubjed. He knew concave, convex, multiplying, dif- 
the powers of refleding concave torting, See. Their burning qua- 
fpecula in magnifying objeds, and lity, when oppofed to the fun’s 
fpeaks of fome other kinds that di- rays, was likewife known to Pliny, 
rninifhed, and exhibited other va- 44 Aulus Gellius mentions feve- 
rious diflortions of the human li- ral properties of fpecula, which 
gure. He alfo knew, that a por- Ihew the nature and conftrudion of 
tion of a hollow fphere was the pro- them to be well underflood in his 
per figure for the magnifying fpe- time, fuch as the non-inverfion of 
cula. He was alfo acquainted w ith objeds, the appearance of an ob- 
multiplying fpecula, which he par- jed in the centre of a concave fpc- 
ticularly mentions. cuiuro, and feveral others. ” 

9 Ut fpeculum tcauitii, metuo ne olcant argentum xnanus. Mofl. Ad. L Sc. 3, 
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OBSERVATIONS on the PRACTICE of ARCHERY in ENG,. 
LAND. .By the Honourable Daines Barrington. 

[ From the Seventh Volume of the Archaeologia. ] 


“AS fome of our moft fignal 

jtx victories in former centu- 
/ riea were chiefly attributed to the 
Ehglifh archers, it may not be un- 
interefting to. the Society if I lay 
before them v/hat I have been able 
to glean with regard to the more 
flourilhing ftate of our bowmen, till 
their prefent almoft annihilation. 

44 This fraternity is to this day 
called the artillery company, which 
is a French term fignifying archery, 
as the king’s bowyer is in that lan- 
guage ftyled artillier du rov, and 
we feem to have learnt this method 
of annoying the enemy from that 
nation, at lead with acrofs-bow. 

44 We therefore find that Wil- 
liam the Conqueror had a confider- 
able number of bowmen in his army 
at the buttle of Haflings, when no 
mention is made of fuch troops on 
the fide of Harold. I have upon 
this occalion made ufe of the term 
bowmen, though I rather conceive 
that thefe Norman archers (hot 
with the arbaleft (or crofs-bow), 
in which formerly the arrow was 
placed in a groove, being termed in 
French aquadrel, and in Englifh a 
bolt. 

* 4 Though I have taken fome 
pains to find out when the fliooting 
with the long-bow firft began with 
us, at which exercifewe afterwards 
became fo expert, I profefs that I 
cannot meet with any pofitive proofs, 
and niuit therefore date fuch 
grounds for conjecture as have oc- 
curred. 

44 Our chroniclers do not men- 
tion the ufe of archery as exprefly 
applied to the crofs, or long-bow, 
till the fkath of Richard the Firft, 


who was killed by an arrow at the 
fiege of Limoges in Guienne, which 
Hemmingford mentions to have if- 
fued from a crofs-bow. Joinville 
likewife (in his Life of St. Lcwis^ 
always fpeaks of the Chrifiian ball- 
flarii. 

44 After this death of Richard 
the Firft in 1 199, I have not hap- 
pened to (tumble upon any paflages 
alluding to archery for nearly one 
hundred and fifty years, when an 
order was iffued by Edward the 
Third, in the fifteenth year of his 
reign, to the flicrives of moftof the 
Englifli counties for providing five 
hundred white bows, and five hun- 
dred bundles of arrows, for the 
then intended war againft France. 

44 Similar orders are repeated in 
the following years, with this dif- 
ference only, that the flieriff of 
Gloucefterfhire is directed to furnifli 
five hundred painted bows, as well 
as the fame number of white. 

44 The famous battle of Crcfly 
was fought four years afterwards, 
in which our chroniclers ftate that 
we had two thoufand archers, who 
tfrere oppofed to about the fame 
number of the French, together 
with a circumftance, which Teems 
to prove, that by this time we ufed 
the long-bow, whilft the French ar- 
chers (hot with the arbaleft. 

44 Previoufly to this engagement 
fell a very heavy rain, which is faid 
to have much damaged the bows of 
the French, or perhaps rather the 
firings of them. Now our long- 
bow (when unftrung) may be mod 
conveniently covered, fo as to pie > 
vent the rain’s injuring it ; nor is 
there fcarcely any addition to the 
M 4 weight 
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weight from fuch a cafe ; whereas afterwards at Poiriers and Agin* 
the arbaleft is of a mod inconveni- court. 


ent form to be fheltered from the 
Wether, 

i4 As therefore in the year 1 342, 
orders iifued to the {herives of each 
county to provide five hundred 
bows, with a pioper proportion of 
arrows, I cannot but infer that thefe 
were long-bpws, and not the arban 
left. 

44 We are fliU in the dark indeed 
when the former weapon was firft 
introduced by oqr anceftors ; but I 
will venture to fhoot my bolt in this 
obffUrity, whether it may be well 
direded or not, as poflibly it may 
produce a better conjecture from 
others. 

“ Edward the Firft is known to 
have ferved in the holy wars, where 
be mufl have feen the effed of ar- 
chery from a long-bow to be much 
fuperior to that* of the arbaleft, in 
the ufe of which, the Italian ftates, 
and particularly the Genocfe, had 
always be^n dillinguiflied. 

*« This circumftance would ap- 
pear to me very decifivc, th^t we 
owe the introduction of the long- 
bow to this king, were it not to be 
obferved, that the bows of the Afia- 
tics (though differing totally from 
the arbaleft) were yet rather un- 
like to our long-bows in point of 
form. 

44 This obje&ion therefore muft 
be admitted ; but ftill poflibly, as 
the Afiatic bows were more power- 
ful than fhc arbaleft, fome of our 
Englifh crufaders might have fub- 
ftituted our long-bows in the room 
of the Afiatic ones, in the fame 
manner th it improvements a^e fre- 
quently made; in our prefent artil- 
lery. We might consequently, be- 
fore the battle of ('refTy, have had 
fuch a fufficient number of troops 
trained to the long-bow, as to be 
^eciiive in our favour, as they were 


44 The battle of Poiriers wit 
fought A. D. 1356, four years af- 
ter which a peace took place be- 
tween England and France. 

44 When treaties are concluded, 
it generally happens that both na- 
tions are heartily tired of the war, 
and they are commonly apt to fup- 
ofe, that no frefli rupture will 
appen for a confiderable time ; 
whence follows the difufe of mili- 
tary exercifes, efpecially in troops 
which were immediately difbanded 
upon the ceffation of hoftilities, and 
the officers of which had no half-. 

pay. 

44 We find accordingly, that m 
the year 1363, Edward the Third 
was obliged to iflue an order, for- 
bidding many rural fports, and en^ 
joining the ufe of archery, which 
even in the fpace of four years had 
begun to be negleficd. This order 
was again repeated in *365. 

44 The Black Prince dica in 1 373, 
anj} Edward furvived him but four 
years: we cannot therefore exped 
any farther regulations for promot- 
ing archery, after the laft order 
which l have ftated, and which if- 
fued in 1363. During the fix firft 
years of this interval, the prince of 
Wales was in foreign parts, and 
the whole ten were the dregs of Ed- 
war dS life. 

44 Richard the Second, who fuc- 
ceeded, is well known to have lit- 
tle attended to the cares of govern- 
ment. In the fifteenth year how- 
ever of his reign (A. D. 139a) be 
iifued an order, directing all the 
fervants of his houfehoid never to 
travel without botvs and arrows, 
and to take every opportunity of 
ufing this exercife, which injun ciioa 
feems to prove that it had during 
the greater part of his reign been 
much neglected. 

v. Hew* 
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44 Henry the Fourth, though of the fherives in the following year, 
a more warlike difpoiition, feems to viz. 1418. 

have done little mo e for the en- 44 In 1421, though the French 
couragement of archery than his had been defeated, both at CrefTy, 
predeceflbr, as the only ilatute of PoifHers, and Agincourt, by the 
his reign which relates to this head, Englifh archers, yet they Hill con- 
goes no farther than obliging the tinued the ufeof the crofs-bow, for 
arrowfmiths to point their arrows which reafon Henry the Fifth, aa 
better than they had hitherto done, duke of Normandy, confirms the 

44 The wars during his reign charters and privileges of the ball- 
were indeed confined to this coun- ftarii, which had been long eila- 
try ; but the ufe of archers feems blifhed as a fraternity in his city of 
to hav£ been well known, as the Rouen. 

duke of Exeter, at the beginning 44 During the long reign of Henry 
of his rebellion, entertained a con- the Sixth, I do not meet with any 
fiderable band of them. Fourfcorc ftatute, or proclamation, concern- 
archers are faid alfo to have contri- ing archery ; which may be well ac- 
buted greatly to a viftory of this counted for, whilft this king was 
fame king over a large body of re- under age, or the weaknefs of mind 
bels at Cirencefter, fome of which which enfued, as far at lead as re- 
feem to have been of an Amazo- lates to his perfonal interference in 
nian difpofition, as his majefty at- this matter ; but it is rather extra- 
tributes this fuccefs to the good ordinary, that his uncles fhould not 
women, as well as men of this town, have enjoined this' exercife, as they 
and for thefe their fervices, grants were fo long engaged in wars with 
them annually fix bucks and a hogf- France, the lo£s of which kingdom 
head of wine. may he perhaps attributed to this 

4C I do not find any aft of par- negleft. 

(lament of Henry the Fifth in re- 44 It was neceflary for Edward 
lation to this exercife ; and all the the Fourth, who fucceeded, to be 
orders in Ryiner, till the battle of prepared againft the Lancastrians 5 
Agincourt, relate to great guns, and yet we find much earlier fia- 
from which he feems at firft to have tutes for the promotion of archery 
expefted more coniiderable advan- in Ireland, than in England, whicn 
fage than from the training of bow- was more likely to become the feene 
inen. of civil war. 

44 It fhould feem, however, that 44 In the fifth year therefore of 
this fort of artillery, from its un- his reign an aft palled, that every 
wieldinefs, bad and narrow roads, Englimman, and Irifhman dwelling 
together with other defefts, was as with Englishmen, (hall have an 
yer but of little ufe in military ope- Englifh bow of his own height, 
rations. In the year 1417 this which is direfted to he made of 
king therefore ^feribes his viftory yew, wych, hazel, afh, or aw- 
at Agincourt to the archers, and burne, or any other rcafonable tree 
direfts the fherives of many coun- according to their power. The 
ties to pluck from every goofe fix next chapter alfo direfts that butts 
wing feathers for the purpofeot im- fhall be made in every townfhip, 
proving arrows, which are to be which the inhabitants are obliged 
paid for by the king. to flioot up and down every feaft 

* 44 A fimilar order again iflues to day, under the penalty of a half- 
penny, 
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pennv, when they fhall omit thi 9 
cxercift. 

u In the fourteenth year how- 
ever of this fame king, it appears 
by Rymer’s Foedera, that one thou- 
fand archers were to be fent to the 
duke of Burgurtdy, whofe pay is 
fettled at fix pence a day, which is 
more than a common foldier re- 
ceives clear in the prefent times, 
when provifions are fo much dear- 
er, and the value of money is fo 
muchdecreafed. This circumilance 
feems to prove, very flrongly, the 
great eflimation in which archers 
were flill held. In the fame year, 
Edward preparing for a war with 
France, directs the fherives to pro- 
cure bows and arrows, 44 as mod 
fpecially requifite and neceflary.” 

4 * As bows and arrows *ere how- 
ever finally difufed by the introduc- 
tion of fire-arms, it becomes necef- 
fary, in this invefligation, to take 
fome fliort notice of what may re- 
late to ordnance, or mufquctry, and 
that Edward foon^afterwards directs 
all workmen who might be ufefui 
for artillery (as we fhould now term 
it), to be preferred. On the war 
taking place with Scotland, eight 
years after this, Edward provides 
both ordnance and archers, fo that 
though the ufe of artillery was now 
gaining ground, yet that of the 
bow and arrow was not ncglefted. 

44 The fuccceding reign of Rich- 
ard the Third opens with a fimilar 
ilatute to that of Edward the Fourth, 
but direCls that all Venetian ihips 
fhkll with every butt of Malmfey, 
or Tyre, import ten bow -flaves, as 
the price had rifen from forty (hil- 
lings to eight pounds a hundred. 

44 By this attention to archery, 
he was able to fend one thoufand 
bowmen to the duke of Bretagne in 
the year following, and availed 
himfelf of the fame troops at the 
battle of Bofworth. 


ON THE PRACTICE 

44 I do not find a fingle order of 
Henry the Seventh’s (in Rymer r s 
Foedera) relative to gunpowder or 
artillery ; whilft, on the other hand, 
in 1488, he directs a large levy of 
archers to be fent to Brittany, and 
that they {hall be reviewed before 
they embark. In the nineteenth 
year of his reign, this fame king 
forbids the ufe of the crofs-bow, 
becaufe 44 the long-bow had been 
much ufed in rhis realm, whereby 
honour and victory had been gotten 
againft outward enemies, the realm 
greatly defended, and much more 
the dread of all Chriflian princes 
by reafon of the fame.” 

44 Du ring the long reign of Henry 
the Eighth, no royal order iffued 
which relates to archery, but there 
are fcvcral flatutes which ftate the 
ncceflity of reviving this martial ex- 
ercife. Edward the Sixth ufed to 
(hoot himfelf with a bow. 

44 In the reign of Philip and 
Mary, the flatutes of Henry the 
Eighth for the promotion of af- 
cheuy are much commended, with 
directions to enforce them. 

44 The 8 Eliz. c. 10. regulates 
the price of bows, and the 13 Eliz. 
c. 14. cnafts, that bow -flaves (hall 
be brought into the realm from the 
Hanfe-towns and the Eafhvard, fo 
that archery flill continued to be an 
objeft of attention in the legifla- 
Cure. 

44 I find neither flatute noi pro- 
clamation of James the Firfl on this 
head ; but it appears by Dr. Birch’s 
Life of his fon (prince Henry) that 
at tight years of age he learned to 
(hoot both with the bow and gun, 
whilfl at the fame time this prince 
had in his eftablifhment an officer 
who was flyled bow-bearer. 

44 To the beft of my recollection 
alfo, though 1 cannot at prefent re- 
fer to my authority, this kiijg grant- 
ed a fecond charter to the Artillery 

Com- 
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Company, by which the powers 
they had received from Henry the 
Eighth were confiderably extended. 

44 C harles the Hrft feems, from 
the dedication of a treadle, enti- 
tled, 44 The Bowman’s Glory,” to 
haye been himfelf an archer ; and 
in the eighth year of his reign he 
ilTued a commitfion to the chancel- 
lor, lord mayor, and fevcral of the 
privy-council, to prevent the fields 
near London being fo inclofed, as 
44 to interrupt the necclTary and 
profitable exercife of fhooting,” as 
alfo to lower the mounds where 
they prevented the view from one 
mark to another. 

“ The lame commiflion direfls 
that bridges fliould be thrown over 
the dykes, and that all (hooting 
marks which had been removed, 
(lieu Id be redored. 

“ Charles the Fird likewife if- 
fued two proclamations for the pro- 
motion of archery, the lad of which 
recommends the ufe of the bow and 
pike together. 

44 Catherine of Portugal -{queen 
to Charles the Second) feems to 
have been much pleafed with the 


IN ENGLAND. [187*1 

fight at lead of this exercife ; for 
in 1676, by the contributions of Hr 
Edward Hungerford and others, a 
filvcr badge for the marflial of the 
fraternity was made, weighing 
twenty-five ounces, and reprefent- 
ing an archer drawing the long-boar 
(in the proper manner) to his ear* 
with the following infeription : Re- 
gina Catbcrina Sagittarii • The 
lupporters are two do w men with 
the arms of England and Portugal. 

44 In 1682 there was a mod mag- 
nificent cavalcade and entertain- 
ment given by the Finlbury ar- 
chers, when they bedowed the ti- 
tles of duke of Shoreditch, mar- 
quis of Iflington, See . upon the 
mod deferving. Charles the Se- 
cond was prelent upon this occa- 
fion, but the day being ra»ny, he 
was obliged foon to leave the field. 

44 I do not find any thing rela- 
tive to the Hate of archery during 
the Qiort reign of James the Se- 
cond ; but it. continued after this to 
be ufed for a manly exercife, as ap- 
pears by the following epitaph on 

the Tout h fide of Clerken well church* 
which is dill very legible. 


Sir William Wood lies very near this done. 

In’s time of archery excelled by none ; 

Few were his equals, and this noble art 
Hath fuffer’d now in the mod tender part. 

Long did he live the honour of the bow, 

And his long life to that alone did owe ; 

But how can art fccure, or what can fave, 

Extreme old age from an appointed grave ? 

Surviving archers much his lofs lament. 

And in refpetft bedow’d this monument, 

Where whidling arrows did his worth proclaim, 

And eternize his memory, and name. 

Obiit Sept. 4. A. D. 1691. set. 82. 


There is a very good portrait of this 
famous archer, belonging to the Ar- 
tillery Company, at a pubiic-houfe 
which looks into tht Artillery 
Ground* 


44 Archery, however, did not en- 
tirely die with fir William Wood 5 
for in 1696, a widow (named Mrs. 
Elizabeth Shakerley) left by her 
will thirty-five pounds to be dillri- 

buted 
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buted in prizes to this fraternity. 
Poflibly (he had attended the Fins- 
bury archers, from the fame curio- 
fity which Ovid aferibes to Pene- 
1 ope. 

*» In the fucceeding reign of 
queen Anne, I have been informed 
by general Oglethorpe, that toge- 
ther with the duke of Rutland, and 
feveral others of confiderable rank, 
he ufed frequently to fhoot in the 
neighbourhood of London. I do 
not prefume to guefs the general’s 
age, but he mud be advanced in 
years, as he was aid-de-camp to 
prince Eugene of Savoy, and (fill 
continues to handle his bow in fuch 
a manner, that there is little doubt 
but that he would diftingutfh him- 
feif in this manly exercife. 

44 I do not find in the archives of 
thecompany any memoranda of con- 
fequence during the reign of George 
the Fird ; but till the year 1753 
targets were ere&ed in the Finlbury 
fields, during the Eafter and Whit- 
fun holidays, when the bell (hooter 
was ftylea captain for the enfuing 
year, and the fecond, lieutenant. 
Of thefe there are only two now 
furviving, viz. Mr. Benjamin Poole 
and Mr. Philip Condable, who 
have frequently obtained thefe ti- 
tles. The former of thefe is now 
rather aged and infirm, but the lat- 
ter hath been fo obliging as to (hew 
me mod of their marks in the Fins- 
bury fields, as well as to communi- 
cate feveral anecdotes and obferva- 
tions relative to archery. 

44 Having now deduced the hi- 
ftory of the long-bow even to the 
present times, when it ceafes to be 
ufed by the chartered company, I 
(KhU now endeavour to fugged the 
reafons, why this military weapon 
yras fo deciiivc in the battles of pre- 
ceding centuries. 

44 Before the introdu< 5 Hon of fire- 
arms the enemy could only b c 


ON THE PRACTICE 

druck at a diftance by flings, the 
bow ufed by the ancients, or the 
crofs-bow ; to all which the Eng- 
li(h long-bow was infinitely fupe- 
rior. 

44 As for (lings, they never have 
been ufed in the more northern parts 
of Europe by armies in the held: 
for which as there mud have been 
fome fundamental reafons, I will 
venture to fugged two, though pof- 
fibly there may be many others. 

44 It (hould feem, in the fird 
place, that ilingers cannot advance 
in a compact body, on account of 
the fpace to be occupied by this 
weapon in its rotatory motion ; and 
in the fecond place, that the weight 
of the llones to be carried mull ne- 
ceflarily impede the Ilingers greatly 
in their movements. 

44 The bow of the ancients, 2s 
reprefented in all their reliefs, was 
a mere toy compared with that of 
our ancestors ; it was therefore 
chiefly ufed by the Parthian®, whole 
attacks (like thofe of the prelent 
Arabs) were defultory. 

44 As for the crofs-bow, it is of a 
mod inconvenient form for carri- 
age, even with the modem improve- 
ments; and, in cafe of rain, could 
not be sadly fecured from the wea- 
ther. After the fird (hot moreover 
it could not be recharged under a 
confiderable time, whild the bolts 
were alfo heavy and cumberfome. 

44 The Engli(h long-bow, on the 
other hand, together with the qui- 
ver of arrows, was ealily carried 
by the archer, as ealily fecured from 
rain, and recharged almod indanta- 
neoufly. It is not therefore extra- 
ordinary, that troops, who folely 
ufed this mod effertual weapon, 
fhould generally obtain the riftory, 
even when oppofed to much mort 
numerous armies. 

44 But it may be urged, that thefe 
lofl^s fcavii^g V,een experienced by 

our 
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our enemies, muft have induced 
them to pradtife the fame mode of 
warfare, which was actually at- 
tempted both by the French and 
Scots, though too late in the day . 

«< I have endeavoured already to 
prove, that the long-bow was not 
commonly ufed even in England 
till thd time of Edward the Third, 
when the victory at Crcfly fuffici- 
etitly proclaimed the fupenority of 
that Weapon. 

*» It required, however, fo much 
.training before the archer could be 
expert, that we muft not be fur- 
prifed if foon afterwards this mili- 
tary exercife was much neglected, 
as appears by the preambles of fe- 
veral ancient ftatutes. 

“ Whiift the military tenures 
fubtifted, the l'overeign could only 
call upon his tenants during war, 
who therefore attended with the 
weapons they had been ufed to, and 
which required no previous prac- 
tice. 

“ On the other hand, the Eng- 
lifo archers were obliged by acts of 
parliament, even in tunc of peace, 
to cre& butts in every parifli, and 
to (hoot on every Sunday and ho- 
liday, after repairing perhaps to 
thefe butts from a confiderable di- 
* flance, whiift the expence of at leaft 
a yew-bow, is reprefented as being 
a charge, which they were fcarcely 
equal to. 

“ The king and parliaments of 
this country having thus compelled 
the inhabitants to luch training, the 
‘Englifli armies had (it ftiould feem) 
the fame advantage over our ene- 
mies, as the exclulive ufe of fire- 
arms would give us at prefont. 

“It appears alfo by wha; hath 
been already ftated, that the long- 
bow continued to be in eftimation 
for more than two centuries after 
gunpowder was introduced, which 
probably aro£e from mufquets be- 
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ing very cumbcrfome and unwieldy. 
It is well known that rapid move- 
ments are generally decifive of the 
campaign, and for fuch the archers 
were particularly adapted, becaufe t 
as they could not be annoyed at the 
fame diftance by the weapons of the 
enemy, they had fcarcely any oc- 
cafion for armour. The flower of 
ancient armies likewife was the ca- 
valry, againft which the long-bow* 
never failed to prevail, as man and 
horfe were too large objedto to be 
miffed ; and hence the great num- 
ber of French nobility who were 
prifoners at Creffy, Poidfiers, and 
Agincourt, for beins: difmounted (if 
not wounded) w'hiift they were alfo 
clad in heavy armour, they could 
not make their efcape. 

44 The fame reafon accounts for 
our obtaining theic fignal vidtories 
with fo inferior numbers ; for the 
nobility and gentry thus becoming 
prifoners, the other parts of the 
French army made little or no re- 
fiftance. 

44 Having mentioned fo many ad- 
vantages on the fide of the Englifli 
archers, I cannot but obferve, that 
if the enemy gained the wind a- 
gainft them, it muft have been al- 
moft as decifive in favour of our 
opponents, as when it is obtained 
in a fea-fight : I conclude, how- 
ever, that our generals avoided en- 
gagements, if poflibie, when the 
wind was not favourable. 

44 1 llial l now conclude this effay 
by a few anecdotes and general ob- 
fervations relative to the fubjedfc. 

44 Though we hear of arrows at 
Cheviot Chafe which were a yard 
long, ^ is by no means to be 
fuppofcd that the whole band made 
ufe of fuch, or could draw them to 
the head. 

44 The regulation of the IrS/h fta- 
tute of Edward the Fourth, vi2. 
that the bow fliall not exceed the 

height 
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height of the man, is allowed by roan named Topham, who exhibit- 
archers to have been well confider- ed mod furprizing feats of ftrength, 
ed ; and as the arrow fhould be and who happened to be at a pub- 
half the length of the bow, this lic-houfe near Illington, to which 
would give an arrow of a yard in the Finfbury archers refortcd, after 
length to thofe only who were fix their exercife. Topham confidered 
feet high. A firong man of this the long-bow as a play thing, only 
fize in the prcfcnt times cannot ea- fit for a child, upon which one of 
fily draw above twenty-four inches, the archers laid him a bowl of 
if the bow is of a proper ftrength punch, that he could not draw the 
to do execution at a confiderable di- arrow two-thirds of its length. Top- 
fiance. At the fame time it mud ham accepted this bet with the 
be admitted, that as our ancellors g reared confidence of winning, but 
were obliged by fome of the old fta- bringing the arrow to his bread, in- 
tutes to begin fliooting with the dead of his car, he was greatly 
long-bow at the age of feven, they mortified by paying the wager, af- 
might have acquired a greater llight ter many fruitlefs efforts, 
in this excrcifc than their d feend- 44 As to the diftance to which an 
ants, though the. latter fliould be al- arrow cun be fhot from a long-bow 
lowed to be of equal ftrength. with the bed elevation of forty-five 

44 As the fliooting with the long- degrees, that inuft necclfarily de- 
bow was firft introduced in Eng- pend much both upon the ftrength 
land, and praCtifed almoft exclu- and flight of the archer ; but the 
fiyely for nearly two centuries, lb longed diftance I can find in the 
it hath occafioncd a peculiar sne- annexed plans is eleven fcore and 
thod of drawing the arrow to the feven yards, I conclude that fuch 
car, and not to the bread. length is not often exceeded. 

44 Thar this is contrary to the 4i There is indeed a tradition, 
ufage of the ancients is very clear that an attorney of Wigan, in Lan- 
from their reliefs, and fron; the tra- eafhire (named Leigh), fhot a mile 
dition of the Amazons cutting off in three flights ; but the fame tra- 
one of their paps, as it occationed dition dates, that he placed himfelt 
an impediment to their fliooting. in a very particular attitude, which 
44 As for Diana’s not having fuf- cannot be ufed commonly in this 
fered the lame amputation, it mud exercife. 

be remembered that flic was not 44 The archers confider an arrow 
only a goddefs, but mod active of an ounce weight to be the bed 
buntrefs, and profelfed the mod for flight or hitting a mark at a con- 
perfect chafiity ; ft\e therefore could lidcrable dillancc, and that afp alfo 
not be fuppofed to have been im- is the bed material of which they 
peded by fuch an obftacle to ar- can be made, 
chcry, as Juno or Ceres. 44 As to the feathers, that of a 

44 The Finfbury archer is there- goofe is preferred; it is alfo wiflied, 
fore reprefented in this attitude of that the bird fhould be two or three 
drawing to the ear, both in the years old, and that the feather may 
Bowman’s Glory, as alfo in the fil- drop of itfelf. 
ver badge given by Catherine 4 4 Amd here it may not perhaps 
(queen of Charles the Second) to be improper to explain the grey 
the Artillery Company. goofe wing in the ballad of Cheviot 

44 Several years ago there was a Chafe. 

44 Two 
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« Two out of the three feather# 
in an arrow are commonly white, 
being plucked from the gander, but 
the third is generally brown or grey, 
being taken from the goofe, and 
from this difference in point of co- 
lour, informs the archer when the 
arrow is properly placed. From 
this mod diftinguilhed part there- 
fore the whole arrow fometiines re- 
' ceives its name. 

44 Though archery continued to 
be encouraged by the king and le- 
giflature for more than two centu- 
ries, after the fird knowledge of the 
effefts of gunpowder, yet by the 
latter end of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, it leems to have been part- 
J y confidered as a padime. 

44 Arthur, the elder brother of 
Henry, is faid to have been fond of 
this exerciie, in fo much, that a 
good (hooter was dyled prince Ar- 
thur. 

44 We are alfo informed, that he 
pitched his tent at Mile End, in 
order to be prefent at this recrea- 
tion, and that Henry his brother 
alfo attended. 

44 When the latter afterwards be- 
came king, he gave a priy.e at Wind- 
ier to thofe who lliould excel in 
this exercife ; and a capital (hot 
having been made, Henry faid to 
$arlow (one of his guards) 41 if 
you dill win, you (hall be duke 
over all archers. 1 1 Barlow there- 
fore having fucceeded, and living 
in Shoreditch, was created duke 
thereof. 

44 Upon another occadon, Henry 
and the queen wero met by two 
hundred archers on Shooter’s Hill, 
which probably took its name from 
their auembiing near it to (hoot at 
marks. 

44 This king likewife gave the 
firft charter to the Artillery Com- 
pany in the twenty-ninth year of 
nil reign, by which they are per; 
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mitted to wear d relies of any co- 
lour, except purple and fcarlet, to 
(hoot not only at marks, but birds, 
if not pheafants or herons, anq 
within two miles of the royal pa- 
laces. They are alfo enjoined by. 
the fame charter not to wear furs of 
a greater price than thofe of the 
martin. The moll material privi- 
lege, however, is, that of indem- 
nification from murder, if any per- 
fon palfing between the (hooter and, 
the mark is killed, provided the ar- 
chers have fird called out fast. 

44 As it appears by what hath 
been dated, that both Henry the 
Eighth and his queen fomerimea 
attended the archers when they 
were (hooting at marks, it is not at 
all extraordinary that their drefles 
began to be expenfivc, and that 
they dudied much the gracefulnefc 
of the attitude. 

44 Afchain, therefore, who wrote 
his Toxophilus at the end of this 
reign, hath ieveral chapters on this 
head, in which he begins, by ridi- 
culing the aukwardnefs of fome ar- 
chers in this refpeft, as in the fol- 
lowing citation. 

4 ‘ Another courcth downe, and 
laycth out his buttocks, as though 
he (liould (hoot at crowes.” 

44 Which lad part moreover ex- 
plains a paflage in Shakelpcarc’* 
King Lear, aft iv. fc. 6. 

44 That fellow handles his bow 
like a crowkeeper.” 

44 From the words above quoted 
it is to be inferred, that when gun- 
powder was yet very dear, fields 
were kept from crows by unikilful 
archers, who had no grace in their 
attitudes, and were therefore fpoken 
of by the expert with the greated 
contempt, fo that to (hoot like a 
crowkeeper, had become prover- 
bial. 

44 Afcham mentions another par- 
ticular with regard to arfhery in hit 

time, 
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time, which is, that (as it com- 
monly happens in other paftimes) 
the bets at thefe (hooting matches 
began to be confiderablc. 

** I (hall conclude this eflay by 
mentioning, that the long-bow con- 
tinues to be ufed as a manly exer- 
eife by the inhabitants of Geneva, 


and in many parts of Flanders ; nor 
is it totally negle&ed in Great Bri- 
tain, particularly Lancalhire, and 
London, where a focicty (of which 
our worthy member fir Afhten Le- 
ver is the prelideAt) frequently ufe 
this manly recreation.” 


OBSERVATIONS on the LANGUAGE of the PEOPLE commonly 
called GYPSIES. By Mr. Marsden. 

[ From the fame Publication. ] 


« TT has long been furmifed that 
£ the vagrant tribes of people 
called in this country Gypfies, and 
on parts of the continent of Eu- 
rope, Cingari, Zin£ari, and Chin- 
gali, were of caftern origin. The 
former name has been luppofed a 
corruption of Egyptian, and fome 
learned perfons have judged it not 
improbable that their language 
might be traced to the Coptic. 

“ In the courfe of rcfearches 
which I have had occafion to pur- 
fue on the fubjed of language, I 
obferved that Ludolfus, in his Hi- 
flory of Ethiopia, makes mention, 
incidentally, of the Cingari vcl Er- 
rones Nubian?, and gives a fpcci- 
men of words which he had col- 
lected from thefe people in his tra- 
vels, with a view of determining 
their origin. He difeufles the opi- 
nions of various writers concerning 
them, but forms no precife one of 
his own, concluding his obferva- 
tions with thefe words : “ Eadem 
vocabula, cum maximam partem 
reperiam apud Vulcanium, a cen- 
tum fere annis tradita, non fiCthia 
exiffimo, ut Megilerus putat, nec 
corrupta ex aliis linguis, neque 
jEgyptiaca five Coptica.” 

u I was furprifed to find many 
of the words contained in the fpc- 


cimen familiar to my eye, and 
pointed out to fir Jol'eph Banks (in 
the Utter end of the year 1783) 
their evident correfpondencc with 
the terms in the Hindoftanic, or as 
it is vulgarly termed in India, the 
Moors language. This fimilitude 
appeared to me fo extraordinary, 
that I was inclined to fufped an er- 
ror in the publication, which might 
have arifen from a confufion of ob- 
feure vocabularies in the author's 
pofleffion. The circumfiancc, how- 
ever, determined me to pay farther 
attention to the fubied, and to ex- 
amine, in the firft place, whether 
the language fpoken by the Gypfey 
tribes in England, and by thofe in 
the remoter parts of the continent 
of Europe, were one and the fame ; 
and then to afeertain whether this 
adually bore the affinity, which fo 
forcibly (truck me in Ludolfus, to 
any of the languages otf the conti- 
nent of India. 

“ Through the obliging affift- 
ancc of fir Jofeph Banks, who has 
fpared no pains to promote this in- 
vetiigation, I procured an opportu- 
nity of obtaining a lift ot words 
from our Gypfies, which I can de- 
pend upon as genuine, and toleiw 
ably accurate in refped to tbe pro- 
nunciation, from their being corns* 

bocttcd 
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jborated by words alfo. taken down, 
Separately, by At Jofeph; and by 
Dr. Blagden. Mr. Matra did me 
the favour to tranfmit fo^ me a lift 
of words to Turkey, and from, his 
ingenious friend Mr. B. Pifatii, I 
received a complete and fatisfadory 
tranflation of them, together with 
fome information refpe<fting the 
hianners of the Chinghiares, in the 
Turkifh dominions, which, how^ 
ever, does not come within the de- 
iign of this papef, as t mean to 
confine myfclf, in the prefen t com- 
inunication, Amply to the queftion 
of the fimilarity of language, which, 
if eftablifhed, 1 fhould efteem a 
matter of no little curiofity ; pre- 
fuming it to be perfectly new to the 
world. Of this fimilarity the learn- 
ed members of the fociety will be 
enabled to form their judgment 
from the annexed paper, exhibiting 
a comparifori of a few of the words 
procured from the different quar- 
ters before mentioned, with the 
Hindoftanic terms, from the beft 
publifhed and parole authorities. 

44 It may not be unworthy of re- 
mark, that the general appellation 
for thefe people in the eatlern pans 
of Europe, is very nearly connedt- 
cd with that of the inhabitants of 
Ceylon, in the £afl*lndies, who 
Are equally termed Lingalefe arid 
Chinpalefc ; though at the fame 
time it fhuft be acknowledged that 
the language of this ifiand has much 
lefs correfpoildence with that of the 
Gypfies, than many other of the 
Indian dialeds. His grace tht 
archbifhopof York, with his ufual 
difeernment, fdggefted to me the 
probability that the Zihgari here 
fpoken of, may have derived their 
name, and perhaps their origin, 
frotn the people called Langari or 
Lnn&arians, who arc found in the 
jiortn-weft parts of the peninfula 
of H ndoftan, and infeft the eoafls 

1785. 


of Guzerat and Sfndy with their 
piratical depreciations. The mari- 
time turn of this numerous race of 
people, with their roving and eri- 
terprifing difpofilion, may warrant 
thd idea of occafional emigration^ 
in th^ir boats, by the courle of the 
Red Sea. 

44 Notwithfbmding that the re- 
semblance to the Hindoftaiiic is tRfe 
predominant feature in the Gypfey 
dialed*, yet th^re are words mter- 
fperfdd, which evidently coincide 
with other languages. Befide the 
Mahratta arid Bengalefe, which I 
have marked in the comparative fpe J 
cimen, it is not a little Angular that 
the terms for the riumerals feveri, 
eight, arid nine, are purely Greek* 
although the firft five, and that for 
ten, are indifputably Indian. It is 
alfo a curious Qbfervation, that al- 
though the Indiart term for feveri, 
being faath, differs from the Gyp- 
fey, yet that for A week, of feveri 
days, is the efitan of the latter. 
One word only, among tholfc whitH 
I have examined, bears a refem* 
blahce to the Criptifc, which is roni, 
the fame with romi, a man. Iii 
comparifons of this nature, a due 
allowance niuft be made, not only 
for the various modes of fpelling 
adopted by different petfons and 
different nations, but alfo for the 
dilfiniilar manner in which the fame 
individual found ftrikes the organs 
of the hearers ; of which foirie 
pointed inftances might be given. 

k Should any be inclined ta 
doubt (which I fcarcely fuppofe 
poffible) of the identity of the Gyp J 
Icy or Cingari, and the Hindoflanic 
languages, lliil it will be acknow- 
ledged as no unifiterefting fubjedt 
of Speculation, that tribes wander- 
ing through the mountains of Nu- 
bia, or the plains of Romania, have 
converfed for centuries in a dialed 
perfectly fimilar to that fpokexiat this 
If day 
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day by the obfcure, defpifed, and beggars, and whofe perfons hare 
wretched people in England, whofe been (till within the period of a 
languagehas been conlidered as a fa- year) an objed of the perfecution, 
bricated gibberifh, and confounded mllead of the protection of our 
with a cant in ufe among!! thieves and laws. 99 

■■ — ■ * - ■ ■■■■■■ 

EXTRACT from Mr. STRUTT’s ESSAY on the ORIGIN and 
PROGRESS of the ART of ENGRAVING. 

[ From his Biographical Dictionary of Engravers. ] 


TTAVING proved, in the 

JlI preceding part of this Ef- 
fay, the great antiquity of engrav- 
ing, it remains now to confider the 
art in a far more extenfive point of 
view, and to examine, when it was 
profelTedly executed for the pur- 
pofe of producing fpecimens on pa- 
per ; which happy invention m- 
creaftd its reputation, and rendered 
it more generally ufeful. The con- 
fequence it now acquired with the 
public, occalioned its reparation 
from the (hop of the goldfmith, and 
worker in metals, with whom it 
feems to have remained for many 
ages, as a branch of their profef- 
Eon ; and the engraver by himfelf 
was properly conlidered as ail artift 
of the firft rank. 

“ The Germans and the Italians 
both lay claim to the invention of 
the art of taking imprelfions from 
engraved plates on paper. The 
former place their dependence upon 
the antiquity of the works which 
they produce ; as the engravings 
of the old mafters of that country : 
the latter upon thepolitive aflertion 
of Georgio Vafari, who attributes 
it to Maflb Finigucrra, a Florentine 
artift ; and declares, that it was ac- 
cidentally difeovered by him about 
the year 1460. 

4k ProfcfTor Chrift mentions feve- 
ral old engravings, evidently the 
production of fome German artift ; 


one of them dated as early as 1465; 
the reft 1466 and 1467 ; which ac- 
count, refpeCting the two latter 
dates, is confirmed by M. Heinne* 
ken, an excellent and able writer 
upon this fubjeCl, whofe publica- 
tions are frequently referred to in 
the courfe of this work. Thcfe, it 
feems, were the earlieft German 
prints they could produce with 
dates ; whereas the ftrft dated en- 
gravings in Italy, are faid to be the 
geographical charts for an edition 
of Ptolemy, publifhed at Rome, 
A. D 1478. The plates for the 
large edition of the Poems of Dante, 
invented by Boticelli, and engraved 
by him, or Baidini, did not appear 
till 1481. Hence we find the dif- 
ference of twelve years between the 
date of the Italian engravings and 
thofe produced in Germany. 

44 It is indeed remarkable, that 
no print has hitherto been produced 
by the Italians, which can with the 
lea ft degree of certainty be attri- 
buted to Finigucrra. Neither has 
there been found in the foreign col- 
lections nny engravings of a prior 
date to thofe mentioned above; but 
others rudely executed, and with- 
out date, are mentioned however as 
proofs of the exercife of the art as 
well in Italy as in Germany, be- 
fore the publication of thofe prints 
which were dated. But it would be 
highly improper to place an impli- 
1 ck 
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tit faith upon an evidence fo doubt- 
ful ; for if there be no date to a 
print, it is totally impoflible to af- 
certain the time precifely in which 
it was executed ; for its rudeneis, 
and the indifference of its uork- 
manfhip, are by no means to be 
confidered as certain proofs of its 
antiquity ; though in fomc cafes 
they may have their weight, efpe- 
cially when ftfengthened by other 
corroborating circumdances : yet 
even then a pofitive dccilion in their 
favour ought to be very cautioufly 
made. 

44 From the fimplicity of Andrea 
Mantegna’s ftyle, I wonder not, 
that he has been often conlidered as 
one of the mod early engravers. 
For I own, before I was convinced 
by experience of the contrary, I 
concluded, that his manner of en- 
graving was, of all others, the mod 
ancient. One of the carlied fpeci- 
mens of this kind of workmanfliip, 
which I have lceo, is faithfully co- 
pied, plate V. of this volume. If 
the F. which appears upon the pe- 
dedal clofe to the hand of the feat- 
ed figure, be granted to fland for 
Finiguerra, the print mud be con- 
fidered as a very valuable acquifi- 
tion; for it would inconteltibly 
prove, that this fpecies of engrav- 
mg, which was practiced in Italy 
only, was more ancient than any 
other adopted in that country, and 
in fome meafure exculpate V* a fari 
for attributing the invenrion to Fi- 
niguerra, even if it fhould hereaf- 
ter be proved that the Germans 
praidifed the art of taking impref- 
lions from engravings prior to the 
Italians. But this interpretation of 
the letter F. is not without foine 
difficulty. It is exprefly faid by 
Vafari, that Baldtni was inftrudted 
by Finiguerra, and Boticelli again 
bv Baldini. Yer if we look at the 
plated executed by one or both the 


lad artids for the great edition of 
Dante, dated 1481, we dial l find 
the llrokes, which conflitute the 
lhadows, laid this way or that in- 
difcriminately, as the engraver 
thought proper, and eroded with 
fecond drokes almod continually, 
and fometimes with thirds, as the 
reader may fee upon plate VII. 
which is a faithful copy of one of 
the engravings for Dante. The 
dyle of the engraving, plate V. is 
precifely the fame as was afterwards 
adopted by Andrea Mantegna i fee 
plate VI. which is taken from a 
print executed by him. The out- 
line is fird cut upon the copper in a 
very powerful manner, and the fha- 
dows areexpreded by iimple drokes, 
running from one corner of the 
plate to the other, without any 
eroding, or confiderable variation, 
precifely in imitation of drawings 
made with a pen. Now, if Fini- 
guerra worked in this iiyle, it i9 
not reafonable to fuppofe that his 
immediate difciple, Baldini, or Bo- 
ticelli, indrudted by Baldini, fliould 
have fo totally differed from it. 

44 It is as confidently reported, 
on the other hand, that Andrea 
Mantegna learned the art of en- 
graving from the works, if not from 
the indrudions, of Finiguerra, or 
his fcholars. If this be true, it 
will alfo appear incredible, that he 
fhould not in fomc meafure have 
followed the ftyle of his inftrudtors. 
The print, plate V. has every ex- 
ternal appearance of being executed 
prior to the works of Mantegna ; 
the mechanical part of whofe en- 
gravings is far fuperior, firmer, and 
more decided. It is therefore highly 
probable, that from this mader, 
whoever he might be, Mantegna 
received his firft indru£tion3. This 
fpecies of engraving was carried to 
a dill farther degree of perfection 
by John Antonio Briurianul, and 
N 2 other 
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other artifts of that time. After with his works, may be feen in t be 
which period it died away, and we fecond volume, under the article 
hear no more of it. And that this Schauflera. The dory, that Peter 
ftyle of workmanfhip was not the SchofFer invented the art of engrav- 
moft ancient, we need only refer to ing on copper, and taking impref- 
the oldell dated prints, and beyond lions from plates of that metal, does 
them to the brafs plates on tombs, not-bear any dmilitude to the truth ; 
and other fpecimensof the art, for neither have we the leaft plauEble 
centuries pad, and we lhall find the reafbn given, in fupportof fuchan 
flrokes promifeuoufly laid upon adertion. 

them, forming the fliadows, and «• With refpe& to the edition 
eroded or rccrolTed without the leaft of Ptolemy, printed at Rome in 
redraint. the year 1478, we mull take notice, 

“ According to what has been that the plates were not engraved by 
faid, it appears, that 146$ is the I talian artifts, but by Conrad Sweyn- 
tarliefl date aflixed to any print, heym, and Arnold Buckinck, both 
produced by the Germans, except of them Germans. The former, as 
indeed one mentioned by Sandrart, appears from the dedication, Jirft 
in his Academy of Painting, which brought, not only the art of taking 
he fays he had feen, bearing date ten impreflions from engraved plates, 
years earlier, and marked with a but that of printing alio, to Rome, 
cypher, compofcd of an H. and an where he died, three years after the 
S. joined to the crofs-bar of the H. commencement of the work, which 
prccifely in the fame manner as that was at length completed by the lat- 
u fed by Haus Schauflein. But ter; and the plates for this book are 
even the mod fanguine of his own fuppofed to have been begun about 
countrymen cannot help allowing the year 1472. It will doubtleft 
their fufpicion of a midake in the • feem very extraordinary, that the 
date; and lbme have faid, it (liould art of engraving lhould have been 
have been written 1477, which o- difeovered at Florence fo early as 
thers think is dill too early. It is 1460, and yet unknown twelve 
i-eadily allowed that an older mailer years afterwards at Rome, where it 
than Schauflein did exid, who ufed was tirfl introduced by foreign ar- 
the fame monogram ; but his prints tifls. It appears from this circum- 
in general bear the evident marks of dance, that though Finiguerra, Bo- 
being copies from others, and by tice Hi, and Baldini, allot them Flo* 
no means, from the manner of their rentines, podetied the fecret, they 
execution, juftity the fuppofition of did not divulge it fpeedily ; and 
their being the works of a mader, hence, as a good prefumptuous 
greatly anterior to the year 1500. proof, it may be urged, that fuch 
The lubjedl of the print mentioned Italian engravings, as are to be 
By Sandrart, is a girl careding an found prior to the year 1472, are 
old man while (lie deals his ptirfe by the hand of one or other of thefe 
from him. This fubje6t, it is well artids. If this be granted, and 
known, was frequently engraved, great plaufibility, at lead, is on it* 
both on copper and on wood, by a lide, ir will follow that the origi- 
variety of ancient maders ; but, ex- nals, from whence the plates 11. 
cept Sandrart, I never heard of any and III. are taken, ere fo. Thefe 
one who had feen the print alluded curious and valuable fpecimens of 
to. * A fuller account of this artid, ancient engravings* which, I be- 
lie vc % 
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Be vc, arc unique, mud have been feribe thefe curious plates, I fliould 
executed as early as the year 1 464 ; yet be tempted to fuppofe the origi- 
a very (hort interval, from the time, nal of the plate No. V. was really 
which Valara gives us for the in- the production of Finiguerra’s gra- 
vention of the art ; and are conli- ver. 

derably more early than any hither- 44 We have now feen what pre- 
to produced, though all the great tendons the Italians have laid to the 
foreign libraries have been repeat- invention of the art of engraving, 
edly fearched for that purpofe. and have proved, by producing un- 
Two of them, I thought, were fuf- doubted fpecimens, that it did exift 
ficient to lhew the ftyle in which nearly about the time dated by Va- 
they are executed ; but the fet con- fari. With refpeCt to what he has 
fids of eight plates, namely, the faid concerning the art of taking 
feven planets, and an almanack by imprellions from engraved plates be- 
Vay of frontifpicce, on which are ing invented by Finiguerra, the in* 
directions for finding Eader from genious obfervations of M. Heine- 
the year 1465 to 1517 inclufive ; ken are well deferving of notice, 
and the dates regularly follow each 44 According to Vafari, lays he, and 
other, which plainly proves, that others, his countrymen, it was the 
there can be no midake with refpeCt goldfmith Finiguerra who invented 
to the fird ; and we may be well af- this art, about the year 1460 j and 
fured, in this cafe, the engravings perhaps he was not midaken, if he 
were not antedated ; for the alma- ipeaks of Italy only. * It is very 
nack of courfe became lefs and lefs poffible, that the art of engraving 
valuable every year. A full de- diould have been long pra&fed in 
fcription of all thefe engravings Germany, and unknown in Italy, 
will be given in the feventh chap- The Italians, thofe of Venice ex- 
ter of this Eflay. cepted, had very little correfpon- 

44 If we are inclined to refer thefe dence with the Germans. For this 
plates to either of the three Italian reafon, Finiguerra might difeover 
artids before mentioned, we dial! this art, without knowing that it 
naturally fuppofe them to be the had been already invented in Ger- 
work of Finiguerra, or Baldini ; for many. All the merchandizes of 
they are not equal, either in draw- this country were fent from Ant* 
ingor compolition, to thofe aferibed werp to the Italians, who were 
to Boticelh ; which we know at lead much better acquainted with the 
were defigned by him ; and as Bal- people of the Low Countries than 
dini is cxprefly faid to have worked thofe of the other provinces. For 
from the defigns of Boticelli, it will this caufe, Vafari fuppofed that 
appear mod* probable, if they are Martin Schoen, who was bom at 
to be attributed to any one of thefe Culmback, and redded at Colmar, 
three artids, they belong to the was a Fleming, and condantly caUa 
former. The reader mud be left to him Martin of Antwerp.” 
judge for himfelf, whether he con- 44 We fhall now proceed to ex*- 
ccives them to be fufficiently well mine, what claftta the Germans can 
executed; for he is to remember, bring, prior to that of the Italians 5 
that Finiguerra is fpoken of by Va- and in that cafe we fhall have re- 
fari, as a man of no fmall ability, courfe to their works. Theearlieft 
I own, after all, if I could hut tell dated print I ever faw produced by 
tg whoiq one rpight feafoi\ably a- this fchool, is copied, plate I. an d 
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the date is evidently 1461. And 
we fhall fee, however faulty it may 
be with refpeft to the drawing, or 
defective in point of talle, the me- 
chanical part of the execution of it 
has by no means the appearance of 
being one of the firtt productions of 
the graver. We have alfo feveral 
other engravings, evidently the 
works of the fame matter, and con- 
cerning which the fame obferva- 
tions may be juttlv made. Befides, 
the impreflions arc fo neatly taken 
from the plates, and the engravings 
fb clearly printed inevery part^that, 
according to all appearance, they 
could not be executed in a much 
better manner in the prefent day, 
with all the conveniences which the 
copper-plate printers now poflefs, 
and the additional knowledge they 
mutt neccflarily have acquired, in 
the courfe of more than three cen- 
turies. Hence we may fairly con- 
clude, that, if they were not the 
firtt fpecimens of the engraver’s 
workmanfliip, they were much left 
the firtt efforts of the copper plate 
printer’s ability. Not that plates 
being badly printed is any certain 
proof of their antiquity; but wc 
can hardly imagine, that the firtt 
uttempts to take impreflions from 
engravings fhou Id immediately have 
Arrived at perfection, and that at a 
tithe when wc cannot fuppofe them 
to have been aware of every cir- 
cumilance necelfiiry to infure fuc- 
cefs ; cfpecially when we find it no 
eafy matter, in the prefent day, at 
all times, to procure good impref- 
fions from our plates. 

44 The artitt to whom wc owe 
this Angular curiofity was, without 
doubt, a goldhrith. And indeed, 
it is certain, that the art of engrav- 
ing plates, for the purpoie of print- 
ing, firtt originated with thofc inge- 
nious mechanics, or eife with the 
engravers, who executed the brais 


plates for the monuments ; but as 
I have faid before, 1 do by no means 
fuppole, that this print is the firtt 
fpecimen of engraving, even if we 
lhould allow its author to have been 
the inventor of the at t. There are 
other plates, fome of which I fhall 
fpecify hereafter, that, 1 think, bear 
evident marks of priority, particu- 
larly thofe of the matter, who ufed 
the Gothic initials F. and S. Sepa- 
rated by a very lingular mark, and 
who is called by abbe Marolles, 
Francois Stofs, or Stobzhirs ; but 
upon what authority does not ap- 
pear. 

44 Martin Schoen, a painter, en- 
graver, and yoldfmith, who was 
born at Culmback, and relidcd 
chiefly at Colmar, is faid, with great 
appearance of truth, to have work- 
ed from 1460 to 148', in which 
year he died. This artift was ap- 
parently the difeipie of Stoitahirs ; 
for he followed his fiyle of engrav- 
ing, and copied from him a let of 
prints, repicfenting the pafDon of 
our Saviour. So that, allowing 
Sroltxhirs to have preceded his dii- 
ciple only ten years, this carries 
the sera of the art hack to 14,0, 
without having any recourfe to the 
fabulous relation of fome authors 
upon this lubject, who fpcak of cue 
Luprecht Rutt, as the matter of 
Martin Schoen, abfurdlv declaring, 
that he was an engraver on wood. 
Admitting therefore, that fuch an 
anil! really did cxifi, it is by no 
means reafonable to fuppofe, that 
he lhould teach the art of engrar- 
ing on copper to another, when he 
w as not, according to their own ac- 
count, acquainted with it himfelf. 
Martin Schoen never engraved on 
wood, as far as 1 have heard ; but 
his works on copper, it is well 
known, are very confiderable. 

44 Ifrael van Mechelen, or Mec- 
kenen, whole engravings are as 
multibu 
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multifarious as thofe of Martin 
Schoen’s, was born at Mecheln, a 
fmall village near Bochoit, where 
he chiefly redded. The latter is a 
town lituated upon the banks of the 
Aa, in the bifhoprick of Mimiler, 
in Weftphalia* He died, A. D. 
1523. According to the tradition 
of the inhabitants of Bochoit, the 
father of this artift was agoldfmith, 
and his baptifmal name was Ifrael. 
Hence M. Heinekcn concludes, that 
he alfo was an engraver, and that a 
great part of the prints, attributed 
tothefon, belong to him, 44 An 
attentive examination (concludes 
that author) will make it appear, 
that all thefe prints are not by the 
fame hand. I am almolt certain, 
that Ifracl the father engraved fc- 
veral, thofe efpecially which have 
the greateft marks of antiquity, and 
are executed in a rude ftyle, ap- 
proaching neareft to the work of the 

f oldfmith.” 44 Nor (adds he) will 
deny, but that the fon may have 
commenced originally as a gold- 
fmith, by armorial bearings, foli- 
ages croffes, and other ornamental 
works. But as he was a painter as 
well as an engraver, and a man of 
tolerable abilities in the art of de- 
lign, confidering the time in which 
he lived, it is not at all allonifli- 
ing, that among the prints pro- 
duced by his graver, we fliould find 
fome by no means wanting in me- 
rit. How far thefe obfervations 
may beconfldered as juft by the ex- 
perienced collector, I cannot pre- 
tend to fiiy . for my own part K I fee 
no reafon to divide the works of this 
arti?> ; nor can I find, upon Arid 
examination, any other difference 
in the prints, which I have feen at- 
tributed to him, than what one 
might rcafonably expert to find in 
the works of any one man, who 
with his ou*n hand performed fo 
great a number of engravings, Of 


courfe, his moft early produ&ions 
are the rudeft, and manifeft the 
lead fkill ; but all of them are e- 
qually defe&ive in point of draw- 
ing, efpecially when he attempted 
to exprefs the naked parts of the 
figure. 

“ It is certainly true, that the 
manner of engraving, adopted by 
Martin Schoen, differed exceedingly 
from that of Ifracl van Mechelen* 
The works of the former are more 
Arm and determined, and, upon the 
whole, greatly fuperior. Let any 
one take the trouble of examining 
the print reprefenting St. Anthony 
carried into the air by the demons, 
which was firft engraved by Martin 
Schoen, and afterwards copied by 
Ifracl, and the queftion will be rea- 
dily decided in favour of the for- 
mer, without adding the anecdote, 
recorded by Vafari, that Michael 
Angelo was fo pleafed with this en- 
graving, which is truly a mafter- 
piece of Schoen’s, that he copied it 
in colours. The inferiority of If- 
racl van Mechelen, when compared 
to Martin Schoen as an artift, is 
by no means any proof of his pri- 
ority in point of time. The only 
advantage which M. Heinekcn gains 
by making the father of van Me- 
chelen an artift, as well as himfelf, 
is a greater length of time for the 
execution of thofe works attributed 
to him ; and upon this fuppolition 
he fays, 44 I place the engravings 
of the two Ifraels between the years 
14.ro and 1503.” The fon was cer- 
tainly a more modern artift that* 
Martin Schoen ; and we have a 
print by him, which bears fo late a 
date as 1502. He was contempo- 
rary with Albert Durer ; and fome 
have fuppofed, that he vilited that 
artift at Nuremberg. Sandrart at- 
tributes to Ifrael van Mechelen the 
invention of engraving, and tells 
us, that his firft prints were exe* 

#4 cuted 
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euted about the year 1450. If this 
account indeed be true, it muft 
make much in favour of M. Heine- 
ken f s conjecture, concerning the en-r 
gravings of the father ; but the ar- 
gument at prefent unfortunately 
wants fufficient proof to be admit- 
ted as abfolutely conclufive ; and, 
until fome more fatisfa&ory account 
lhal! be produced, I cannot help 
declaring, that I am of a different 
opinion. The eurlieff dated print 
which I have feen by Ifrael van 
Mechelen* is in the collection of 
Dr. Monro. It reprefents the Vir- 
gin and Child, with four angels. 
The engraving is rude, and coarfer 
than the works of that artift are in 
general ; and the date is 1480. He 
engra\ cd, however, I believe, fome- 
thing earlier than this period. In 
the fame collection is preferved a 
Circular print, where the Deity ap- 
pears furrounded by an ornamental 
border, in which the fymbolical re- 
prefentations of the four Evange- 


lifts are depi&ed with St. Jeroin* 
and three other faints. Upon the 
de(k of St. Jerom, who isfeated and 
writing, is the date 1466. There 
are feveral copies of this plate, and 
one of them by Ifrael van Meche- 
len, apparently not greatly pofte- 
rior to the original, which probably 
was executed by the fame matter as 
the' print, dated 1461, mentioned 
already in the prefent chapter. 

“ what has been (aid will, I 
doubt not, fufhcicntly prove, that 
there is the greateft reafon to be- 
lieve, that the art of taking irapref* 
fions from engraved plates was prac- 
ticed in Germany before it reached 
Italy ; efpecially if we agree with 
Vafari, .who exprelly declares it 
did not appear in that country be- 
fore the year 1460 ; when, on the 
other hand, yre may, I think, with 
the greateft juftice, place it at leaft 
ten years earlier among the Getr 
mans.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


R'.SE and PROGRESS of the FIRST COMMEMORATION of 

HANDEL. 

[From Dr. Burney’s Account of the Mufical Performances in Weft* 
• minder Abbey, and the Pantheon, in May and June, 1784.] 


u yjOW this great idea was ge- 
nerated, cherifhed, and 
matured, will probably be a mat- 
ter of curiofity to the public, as well 
as the manner in which it was exe- 
cuted. And having had the ho- 
nour of attending many of the 
meetings of the director and con- 
ductor, while the neceffary arrange- 
ments were under con fide ration, as 
well as opportunities of converfing 
with them fince, I ihall ftate the 
principal faCts as accurately as pof- 
fible, from fuph authentic informa- 
tion as thefe favourable circum- 
ftances have furnifhed. 

44 In a convcrfation between lord 
vifeount Fitzwilliam, fir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, and Joah Bates, 
pfq. commiflioner of the victual- 
ling-office, the beginning of laft 
year, 1 y 8 at the houic of the 
fatter, after remarking that the 
number of eminent mufical per- 
formers of all kinds, both vocal 
and inftrumental, with which Lon- 
don abounded, was far greater than 
In any other city of Europe* it was 
lamented that there was no public 
periodical occafion for collecting 
and consolidating them into one 
band 5 by which means a perform- 
ance might be exhibited on fo grand 
and magnificent a fcale as no other 
part of the world could equal. The 


birth and death of Handel natu- 
rally occurred to three fuch en- 
thufiaftic admirers of that great 
matter, and it was immediately re* 
collected, that the next (now the 
prefent) year, would be a proper 
time for the introduction of fuch s 
cuftom : as it formed a complete 
century fince his birth, and an ex- 
aCt quarter of a century fince his 
deceafe. 

44 The plan was foon after com- 
municated to the governors sf the 
Mufical Fund, who approved it* 
and promifed their amttance. It 
was next fubmitted to the directors 
of the concert of Ancient Mufic* 
who, with an alacrity which does 
honour to their zeal for the me- 
mory of the great artift Handel* 
voluntarily undertook the trouble 
of managing and directing the ce- 
lebrity. At length, the defign 
coming to the knowledge of the 
king, it was honoured with his ma- 
jetty’s fanCtidn and patronage. Weft- 
mi nfter Abbey, where the bones of 
the great mufician were depofited* 
was thought the propereft place for 
the performance ; and application 
having been made to the bifhop of 
Rochefter for the ufe of it, his 
lordfliip, finding that the fcherae 
was honoured with the patronage 
of his majetty, readily confented 5 

only 
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only rcquefting, as the performance 
would interfere with the annual 
benefit for the Welhninfter Infir- 
mary, that part of the profits might 
be appropriated to that charity, as 
an indemnification for the*lofs it 
would fufmin. To this the pro- 
jectors of the plan acceded ; and it 
was afterwards fettled, that the pro- 
fits of the firft day’s performance 
ihould be equally divided between 
the Mufical Fund and the Weft- 
mi niter Infirmary ; and thofe of 
the fubfequent days be folely ap- 
plied to the ufe of that fund which 
Handel himfelf fo long helped to 
fliftain, and to which he not only 
bequeathed a thoufand pounds, but 
which almoft every mufician in the 
capital annually contributes his mo- 
ney, his performance, or both, to 
fupport. 

i4 Application was next made to 
Mr. J ames Wyatt, the architect, to 
furnifh plans for the neccflhry de- 
corations of the abbey ; drawings 
Of which having been (hewn to his 
majefty, w$ re approved. The ge- 
neral idea was to produce the effeCl 
of a royal mufical chapel, with the 
orcheftra terminating one end, and 
the accommodation for the royal 
family, the other. 

M The arrangement of the per- 
formance of each day was next fet- 
tled, and I have authority to fiy, 
that it was at his majeity’s i litiga- 
tion that the celebrity was extend- 
Td to three days inftead of two, 
Vhich he thought w^ould not be fuf- 
ficient for the difplay of Handel’s 
powers, or fulfilling the charitable 
purpofes to which it was intended 
to devote the profits. It was ori- 
ginally intended to have celebrated 
this grand mufical feftivr.l on the 
20th, 2 2d, and 2 3d of April ; and 
the 20th being the day of the fu- 
neral of Handel, part of the mufic 
tvas, infomc mcafvre,fo lelcCted as 


ON op HANDEL. 

to apply to that incident. But, in 
conlequence of the fudden diflolti- 
tion of parliament, it was thought 
proper to defer the feftival to the 
26th, 27th, and 29th of May* which 
feenru to have been for its advan- 
tage : as many perfons of tender 
conftitutions, who ventured to go 
to Weftminfler Abbey in warm wea- 
ther, would not have had the cou- 
rage to go thither in cold. 

“ Imprefted with a reverence for 
the memory of Handel, no fooner 
was the project known, bur moft 
of the practical muficians in the 
kingdom eagerly manifefted their 
zeal for the enterprife ; and many 
of the mod eminent profefiors, wav- 
ing all claims to precedence in the 
band, offered to perform in any fub- 
ordinate ftation, in w hich their ta- 
lents could be moll ufeful. 

“ In order to render the band as 
powerful and complete as poflible, 
it was determined to employ every 
fpecies of inftrument that was ca- 
pable of producing grand effects in 
a great orcheftra and fp tcious build- 
ing. Among thefe the faebur, or 
double^ trumpet, was fought ; but 
fo many years had elapfed fince it 
had been ufed in this kingdom, that 
neither the inftrument, nor a per- 
former upon it, could eafily be 
found. It wms, however, difeover- 
ed, after much ufclefs enduin', not 
only here, but by letter, on the 
continent, that in his ma^efty’s iiih 
litary band there were : \ muficians 
w’ho played the three fcveiai fpe- 
cies of faebut ; tenor, ba;e, and 
double bafe. The names of thefe 
performers will he found in the ge- 
neral lift of the band. 

“ The double bafloon, which was 
fo confpicuous in the orcheftra. and 
powerful in its effed, is likewise a 
tube of fixtecn feet. It wa S made, 
with the approbation of Mr. Han- 
del, by Stainfby, the flute^maker. 
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for the coronation of his late ma- 
jelly, George the Second. The 
late ingenious Mr. Lnmpe, author 
of the juftly admired mu lie of The 
Dragon of Wantley, was the per- 
fon intended to perform on it ; but, 
for want of a proper reed, or for 
iome other caufe, at prefent un- 
known, no ule was made of it at 
that time; nor indeed, though it 
has been often attempted, was it 
ever introduced into any band in 
England till now, by the ingenuity 
and perfeverance ot Mr. Aflily, of 
the Guards. 

4i The double-bafe kettle-drums 
were made from models of Mr. 
Alhbridge, of Drury-lane orcheltra, 
in copper, it being imooffible to 
procure plates of brals large 
enough. The tower drums', which, 
bv permilfion of his grace the duke 
of Richmond, were brought to the 
abbey on this occalion, are ,thofe 
which belong to the ordnance Itores, 
and were taken by the duke of 
Marlborough at the battle of Mal- 
plaquct, in 1709. Thefe are he- 
mifpherical, or a circle divided ; 
but thofe of Mr. Afhbridge are 
jnore cylindrical, being touch long- 
er, as well as more capacious, than 
the common kettle drum ; by which 
he accounts for the fuperiority of 
their tone to that of all other drums. 
Thefe three fpecies of kottle-drums, 
which may be called tenor, bafe, 
and double-bafe, were an oCtave 
below each other. 

“ The excellent organ, ereCted 
at the weft end of the abbey, for 
the commemoration performances 
only, 19 the workmanftiip of the 
ingenious Mr. Samuel Green, of 
Iflington. It was fabricated for the 
cathedral of Canterbury ; but be- 
fore its departure for the place of 
its deftination, it was permitted to 
be opened in the capital on this me- 
morable occalion. The keys of 


communication with the harpfi- 
chord, at which Mr. Bates, the 
conductor, was feated, extended 
nineteen feet from the body of the 
organ, and twenty feet feven inches 
below the perpendicular of the fet •- 
of keys by which it is ufually play- 
ed. Similar keys were firft con- 
trived in this country for Handel 
himfelf, at his oratorios ; but to 
convey them to fo great a dlllance 
from the inftrument, without ren- 
dering the touch impracticably 
heavy, required uncommon inge- 
nuity and mechanical refoureds. 

44 In celebrating the difpofition, 
difeipline, and effects of this molt 
numerous and excellent band, the 
merit of the admirable architect, 
who furnifhed the elegant delignS 
for the orcheftra and galleries, mud 
not be forgotten ; as, When filled, 
they contlituted one of the grandeft 
and moll magnificent fpeCtaclea 
which imagination can delineate. 

I am acquainted with few build- 
ings, that have been conftruCted 
from plans of Mr. Wyatt, in which 
he exercifed his genius in Gothic ‘ 
but all the preparations for receiv- 
ing their majefties, ' and the firft 
perfonages in the kingdom, at the 
eaft end ; upwards of five hundred 
mulicians at the weft ; and the pub-> 
lie in general, to the number of 
between three and four thoufand 
perfons, in the area and galleries, 
fo wonderfully corrcfponded with 
the llyle of architecture of this ve- 
nerable and beautiful ftruCture, 
that there was nothing vifible, either 
for ufe or ornament, which did not 
harmonize with the principal tone 
of the building, ana which may 
not metaphorically have been faid 
to be in perfeCl tune with it. Bur,» 
befides the wonderful manner in 
which this conltruCtion exhibited 
the band to the fpeCtators, the or- 
chid ra was fo judicioufiy contrived, 
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that almoft every performer, both jefties likcwife condescended to wear 
vocal and inftru mental, was in full at each performance. Behind, and 
view of the conductor and leader ; on each fide of the throne, there 
which accounts, in fome meafure, were feats for their raajcfty’s fuite, 
for the uncommon eafe with which maids of honour, grooms of the 
the performers confefii they exe- bed-chamber, pages. See. 
cuted their parts. “ The orcheftra was built at the 

44 The whole preparations for appofite extremity, afeending re* 
thefe grand performances were com- gularly from the height of feven 
prifed within the weftern part of met from the floor to upwards of 
the building, or broad aide ; and forty, from the bafe of the pillars ; 
fome excellent judges declared, and extending from the centre to 
that, apart from their beauty, they the top of the fide aifle. 
never had feen fo wonderful a piece 44 The intermediate fpace below 
of caipentry as the orcheftra and was filled up with level benches, 
gallenes, after Mr. Wyatt’s mo- and appropriated to the early fub- 
dels. Indeed, the goodnefs of the feribers. The fide aitles were form- 
work maa (hip was oemonftratcd by ed into long galleries, ranging with 
the whole four days of commemo- the orcheftra, and afeending, fo as 
ration in the abbey being exempted to contain twelve rows on each 
from every fpecies of accident, not- fide : the fronts of which projeded 
withftanding the great crouds, and before the pillars, and were oma- 
confli&t for places, which each per- mented with feftoons of crimfon 
formance produced. morine. 

44 At the eaft end of the aifle, 44 At the top of the orcheftra 
juft before the back of the choir- was placed the occafionul organ, 

organ, fome of the pipes of which in a Gothic frame, mounting to, , 

were vifible below, a throne was and mingling with, thr faints and , 

cre&ed in a beautiful Gothic ftyle, martyrs repiefented in the painted i 

correfponding with that of the ab- glafs on the weft window. On each j 

bey, and a center box, richly de- fide of the organ, clofe to the win- j 

corated and furnifhed with enmfon dow, were placed the kettle-drums 

fa tin, fringed with gold, for the deferibed above. The choral bands 

reception of their maiefties and the were principally placed in view of ; 

royal family : on the right hand of Mr. Bates, on lieps, feemingly 

which was a box for the biihops, afeending into the clouds, in each 

and, on the left, one for the dean of the fide aifles, as their termi- 

and chapter of Weftminfter; im- nation was fovifible to the audience. 1 

mediately below thefe two boxes The principal fingers were ranged 

were two others ; one, on the right, in the front of the orcheftra, as at 

for the families and friends of the oratorios, accompanied by. the choirs 

directors, and the other for thofe of St. Paul, the abbey, Windfor, 

of the prebendaries of Wcftmin- and the chapel royal, 
fler. Immediately below the king’s 44 The defign of appointing fub- 
box was placed one for the direc- directors, was to dim’tnifti, much 

tors themfelves, vyho were all di- as poflible, the trouble of the no- | 

ftinguifhed by white wands tipped blcmen and gentlemen who had 

with gold, and gold medals, ftruck proje&ed the undertaking, as well 

On the occafion, appending from as that of the conductor : and this 

white ribbands, Thefe their was with g?eat diligence 

an4 I 
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end zeal, not only In fupcrintcnd- 
ing the bufinefs at the doors of ad- 
miffion, and conducting the com- 
pany to their feats, which fell to 
the fhare of Dr. Cook, Dr. Ayr- 
ton, and meffieurs Jones, Aylward, 
and Parfons, ail profeflors of the 
firft clafs ; but in arranging the per- 
formers, and conveying iignals to 
the feveral parts of* that wide-ex- 
tended orche lira : departments which 
fell to the lot of Dr. Arnold and 
Mr. Dupuis, organiiis and com- 
pofcrs to his majelty, and Mr. Red- 
mond Simpfon, eminent and re- 
fpeCtablc y rofellb' s, of great expe- 
rience, who may be faid to have 
aCked as adjutant-generals on the 
occafion ; Dr. Arnold and Mr. Du- 
uis having been placed on different 
dcs of the orchelira, over the vocal 
choir, and Mr. Simpfon, in the cen- 
ter over the fubordinateinftrumental 
performers. In fclcCting thefe de- 
legates among the members of the 
Mufical Society, g:eat care was 
taken not to enfeeble the orcheftra, 
by employing fuch performers as 
were likely to augment its force ; 
but fuch as had either ceafed to 
play in public, or whofe inftru- 
ments being the organ and harpfi- 
chord, of which only one was 
wanted, accepted of parts which 
were not the lefs ufcful for being 
(ilently performed. 

“ Of the care and intelligence 
with which preparations were 
made for thefe performances, fome 
judgment may be formed from the 
linglc circumftance of the mulic- 
books that were provided for each 
day : as two hundred and feventy- 
fbur were reqwrite for the firft per- 
formance, in the abbey ; a hun- 
dred and thirty-eight for the Pan- 
theon ; and two hundred and fixty- 
feven for the Melfiah ; amounting, 
in all, to feven hundred and feven- 
ry-ninc; not one of which was 


miffing, or miflaid, nor was an in- 
ftrument wanting during the whole 
commemoration : as the porters 
had flriCfc orders to convey all the 
inftruments into the orcheftra, at 
the abbey, by feven o’clock in the 
morning of each day, to prevent 
the company from being incom- 
moded by the admiffion of fuch as 
were unwieldy. 

“ Few circumftances trill per- 
haps more aftonilh veteran mufi- 
cians, than to be informed, that 
there was but one general rehearfal 
for each day’s performance: an in- 
difputablc proof of the high date 
of cultivation to which pra&ical 
mufic is at prefent arrived in this 
country; for, if good performers 
had not been found, ready made, 
a dozen rchearfals would not have 
been fufticicnt to make them fo. 
Indeed, Mr. Bates, in examining* 
the lift of performers, and enquir- 
ing into their feveral merits, fug- 
elled the idea of what he called a 
rilling rehearfal, at Tottenham- 
ftreet Concert Room, a week before 
the performance ; in order to hear 
fuch volunteers, particularly cho- 
rus fingers, as were but little known 
to himlelf, or of whofe abilities his 
affiftant was unable to fpeak with 
certainty. At this rehearfal, though 
it confided of a hundred and twen- 
ty performers, not more than two 
of that number were delired to at- 
tend no more. 

44 At the general rehearfal in 
the abbey, mentioned above, more 
than five hundred perfons found 
means to obtain admiffion, in fpite 
of every endeavour to (hut out all 
but the performers ; for fear of in- 
terruption, and perhaps of failure 
in the tirft attempts at incorporating 
and confolidating fuch a numerous 
band : confiding not only of all * 
the regulars, both native and fo- 
reign, which the capital could fur- 
1 n&b 
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nHh, but of all the irregulars, that is, 
dilettanti,, and provincial muticians 
of character, who could be mutier- 
ed, many of whom had never heard 
or fern each other before. This 
intrufion, which was very much to 
the diflktirfadion of the managers 
and condu&or, fuggefted the iJea 
of turning the cagernefs of the 
public to forne profitable account 
for the charity, by fixing the price 
of admitfion to half a guinea for 
each perfon. 

“ But, befides the profits derived 
from fubfequent rehearfals, the con- 
fequences of the fil'd were not with- 
out their ufe: for the pleafure and 
afioniftiment of the audience, at 
the fmall miftakes, and great ef- 
fects of this firft experiment, which 
many had condemned by anticipa- 
tion, were foon communicated to 
the lovers of mafic throughout the 
town, to thrvgrcat increafe of fub- 
feribers and folicitors for tickets. 
For though the friends of the di- 
rectors were early in fubferibing, 
perhaps from perfonal relpctt, as 
much as expectation of a higher 
mufical repart than ufual ; yet the 
public in general did not manifeft 
great eagernefs in fccuring tickets 
till after this rehearfal, Friday, 
May 21, which was reported to 
have altonifhed even the performers 
thcmfclves, by its corre&ncis and 
offeCts. But fo interefting did the 
undertaking become, by this fa- 
vourable rumour, that from the 
great demand of tickets it was found 
neceflary to clofe the iubfeription ; 
which was done fo rigoroufiy, that 
the author of this account was un- 
able, on Monday, to obtain of the 
managers tickets of any kind, on 
any terms, for fome of his friends, 
who had negleCted to give in their 
names fooncr. 

“ Many families, as well as in- 
dividuals, were, however, attrad- 

/ 


ed to the capital by this celebrity % 
and I never remember it fo full, 
not only fo late in the year, but at 
any time in my life, except at the 
coronation of his prefent majefiy. 
Many of the performers came, un- 
foiicitcd, from the remotefi parts 
of the kingdom, at their own ex- 
pence : forae of them, however, 
were afterwards reimburfed, and 
had a fmall gratuity in confidera- 
tion of the time they were kept 
from their families by the two un- 
expected additional performances. 

“ Foreigners, particularly the 
French, mud be much ailonirtied at 
fo numerous a band moving in fucb 
exaCt meafure, without the ailifiance 
of a Corvphxus to beat the time, 
either with a roll of paper, or a 
noify baton, or truncheon. Rouf- 
feau fays, that “ the more time is 
beaten, the lefs it is kept;” and, 
it is cei tain, that when the meafure 
is broken, the fury of the mufical 
general, or director, increaiing with 
the difobcdience and confuhon of 
his troops, he becomes more vio- 
lent, and his firokes and gefticula- 
tions more ridiculous, in propor- 
tion to their dilorder. 

44 The celebrated Lull!, whofe 
favour in France, during the laR 
century, was equal to that of Han- 
del in England during the prefent, 
may be faid to have beat himfelf to 
death by intemperate paffion in 
marking the meafure to an ill-dif* 
ciplined ba<vl ; for in regulating, 
with his cane, the time of a Te 
Deum, which he had compofed for 
the recovery of his royal patron, 
Louis XIV. from a dangerous tick- 
nefs, in 1686, he wVnmded his foot 
by accidentally finking on that in* 
fiead of the floor, in fo violent a 
manner, that, from the contufion 
occaiioned by the blow, a mortifica- 
tion enfued, which coft him his 
life, at the age of lifty-four ! 

44 As 
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Of PENETRATION 

44 As this commemoration is not 
only the fir ft inftance of a b nd of 
fuch magnitude being afiembled 
together, but of any band, at all 
numerous, performing in a fimilar 
lituation, without the alfiftance of 
a manu-ducfcor, to regulate the 
meafure, the performances in Welt- 
minfter abbey may be fafely pro- 
nounced, no lefs remarkable for the 
multiplicity of voices and inftru- 
ments employed, than for accu- 
racy and prccifion. When all the 
wheels of that huge machine, the 
orcheftra, were in motion, the ef- 
fect refembled clock-work in every 
thing, but want of feeling and ex- 
pre.fion. 

44 And as the power of gravity 
and attraction in bodies is propor- 
tioned to their mafs and denlity, fo 
it feems as if the magnitude of this 
band had commanded and impelled 
adhcfion and obedience, beyond that 
of any other of inferior force. The 


and FORESIGHT. [207] 

pulfations in every limb, and rami- 
fications of veins and arteries in an 
animal, could not be mo^c recipro- 
cal, ifochronous, and under the 
regulation of the heart, than the 
members of this body of muficians 
under that of the conductor and 
leader. The totality of found feem- 
edao proceed from one voice, and 
one inftrument ; and its powers 
roduced, not only new and exqui- 
tc fen fations in judges and lovers 
of the art, but were felt by thofe 
who never received pleafure from 
mufic before. 

44 Thefe effe&s, which will be 
long remembered 4by the prefent 
public, perhaps to the difadvan- 
tage of all other choral perform- 
ances, run the rifk of being doubt- 
ed by all but thofe who heard 
them, and the prefent defeription 
of being pronounced fabulous, if 
it fliould furvive the prefent gene- 
ration. ** 


Of PENETRATION and FORESIGHT. 
[From Mr. Gregohy ? $ Efiays, HJftorical and Moral.] 


44 Tk /TODERN philofophy, if it 

J VI did not invent, has at lcaft 
me hodized, elucidated, and explain- 
ed a fyftem, which accounts better 
for the operations of the mind than 
the ingenious but difeprdant meta- 
phyfics of Plato and Ariftotle. 

44 It is, I believe, generally, a- 
greed, that our ideas arc all con- 
nected, linked, or, in the technical 
ph rale, alTbciated together; and 
that each iJea has its proximate, 
which it never fails to introduce : 
and thus our thoughts fuccced one 
another in a regular feries, as they 
happen to be related to each other. 

44 This theory is plcafantly il- 


luftrated by a ftory which Hobbes 
relates in the third chapter of his 
Leviathan. 44 In a difeourfe, (ays 
he, on our prefent civil war, what 
could feem more impertinent than 
to alk, as one did, what was the va- 
lue of a Roman penny ? Yet to me 
the coherence wasmanifeft enough. 
For the thought of the wai; intro- 
duced the thought tJ delivering up 
the king to his enemies; the thought 
of that brought the thought of the 
delivering up of Chrift ; and that 
again the thought of the thirty 
pence, which was the price of that ; 
and thence ealily followed that ma- 
licious queftion : and all this in a 
moment 
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moment of time, for thought is 
quick .” 

44 That faculty, which is ufually 
called penetration, feems to depend 
altogether onfuch an intimate know- 
ledge of human nature, as enables 
vs accurately to diftinguifh the af- 
fociations which influence the train 
of thought* It is, in faft, the art 
of filling up the blanks in conrerfa- 
tion, and turning over readily a 
number of ideas which intervene, 
though not expreffed, and which 
are the feveral links of the chain in 
another perfon’s mind* It is, as it 
were, transforming yourfelf into 
that other perfon, and thinking for 
fome time exaftly the fame. Ex- 
perience will render a man moft a- 
droit at this, as at all other exercifes. 
A lively genius is neceflary in the 
©bferver ; fome aid may poflibly be 
derived from phyfiognomy ; the ge- 
acral char after of the fubjeft will 
aflift in decyphering his thoughts ; 
and the external manners and beha- 
viour muft be carefully noted. 

44 Similar to this, and connefted 
with it, is the faculty of forefeeing, 
from the prefent thoughts and ac- 
tions of men, what they will pro- 
bably be in future. All our judg- 
ments of the future are formed by 
the recolleftion of the paft : on our 
knowledge of human nature, there- 
fore, this power mud depend. 

44 Thefe faculties conflitute the 
true fccond fight, which, as was 
imagined of the fabulous, brings 


INQUIRY into A* 

probably as great an addition to out 1 
pains as to our pleafures. It reveals 
to us a number of the diftrefles of 
our fellow-creatures, which efcape 
common eyes ; and, I fear, it fel- 
dom di (covers evil till it is too late 
to remedy it. 

44 The* remarks contained in this 
EiTay will in fome meafure account 
for many delicate embarraflments, 
which a nice obferver experiences 
in company. H£ pierces beyond 
the outward colouring. He fees 
vices, and confequences, which none 
but himielf remarks. His heart 
bleeds, when every thing around 
him wears the face of joy. I have 
obferved fuch a perfon, at an enter- 
tainment, more penfive than thofe 
for whom he felt. 

44 Thefe faculties of penetration 
and forelight will, perhaps, fome* 
times lead us into error; and, if 
fancy be but aftive, we may mag- 
nify a fmall difeovery into fome- 
thing very extraorctfnary. But 
whether they contribute or not to 
the happinefs of the pofiefTor, the 
good enefts of them to fociety are 
not to be difputed, if in good hands s 
and the higher endowments of the 
mind I hope, and I believe, ufually 
are. In good hands, thefe facul* 
ties may prevent, if not all, a 
great deal of mifehief, by timely 
advice ; and the evil they can do, 
in bad hands, is not equal to the 
good which they in other refpefts 
produce.” 


An IMPARTIAL INQUIRY into the REASONABLENESS of 

SUICIDE. 

[From the fame Work.] 

44 A MONG the ancient fefts of fented fuicide, when it appeared fie-* 
j a \ L philofophers, thofe who ceflary to preferve their perfons 
pro fe fled the ieverer morality repre- from difgrace, or to avoid the rife 

of 
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of forfeiting their honour, as an aft 
of religion ; but it was l'eldoin prac- 
ticed by the gay votaries of Epicu- 
rus, who edeemed life as being 
fruitful of happinefs under almolt 
any circuinftances. 

“ Our modern Epicureans, who 
have alliduouily felected whatever 
was the worli in all the ancient fy- 
fiems, have in thisjefpeft deviated 
from the example of their founder ; 
and lince to commit fuicide has 
been held contrary to religion, it is 
become fafliionable with thefe con- 
tinent reafoners to contend for its 
expediency. There is, however, 
little, danger that their tenets on 
this fubject will ever rife into gene- 
ral edimation. A few may amufe 
themfelves indeed with fantaliical 
Speculations ; but whatever coun- 
teracts the inftinfts of nature will 
never be commonly praftifed. 

44 Whether the hive of life be an 
habitual patfion, refulting from the 
greater proportion of good than of 
evil in this date of exiftence ; or 
whether it be an innate principle 
implanted in us at our fir it crea- 
tion ; either way, fe 1 f- prefer vation 
appears to he the ordinance of Pro- 
vidence. The advocates for natu- 
ral religion agree, that uc can only 
know the Creator’s will by thole 
general arrangements, which are 
called the laws of nature. Now 
bv what means ihould wc be proper 
juigo, when it is lawful or expe- 
dient to difpenie with them ? 

“ But waving thefe higher (pe- 
culations, as well as thofe argu- 
ments founded on religious princi- 
ples, which have fo fuccefsfully 
be^n urged again It filicide— if I can 
produce moral, and, ltill more, felf- 
illi arguments againll its expediency 
in any cafe, the difquifition will be 
more adapted to the notions and ca- 
pacities of my antagonifls. 

44 In tha.firft place I would ob« 
* 7 * 5 - 


ferve, that however a momentary 
refolution may fortify the mind* 
however other motives may be pre- 
dominant on fome particular occa- 
fions, death is in reality the evil 
which is mod generally dreaded* 
and is the prime caufe why other 
evils are accounted fuch. Who pi- 
ties the dileafe that is not mortal ? 
Tell a company, that their friend 
or neighbour 13 confined to his 
chamber by the gout in the extre- 
mities ; thit he h not only difabled 
from helping himlelf, but fuffers 
the muft excruciating torture in his 
fingers or his toes ; the narrative 
will hardly chace a lingle finilefrom 
the countenances of the auditors, 
or give birth to one (crious reflec- 
tion. Tell this company, at an- 
other time, that the fame perfon is 
.in the crifis of a fever, that he is 
deprived of fenfe, and that thefeene 
of life is expected immediately to 
clofe, and you may prelently ob. 
ferve the difference between the fen- 
timent or apprehenlion of pain and 
death. An apoplexy is an awful 
and alarming event ; many local 
complaints will occalion treble the 
pain, and yet thele neither excite 
our pity nor our apprehen lions. 

44 Mod of the human pallions* 
even avarice and ambition, have 
been traced with equal truth and 
ingenuity into the love of life. The 
former is derived from the cxceflive 
care of providing for our fublift- 
ence : the objeft of the latter is the 
admiration of others ; and this ad- 
miration is coveted only becaufe we 
can make it lubfcrvient to the ob- 
taining of the means and the com- 
forts of life. This is certainly the 
origin of ambition : though in the 
prefent date of focicty men arc am- 
bitious from cudom and example. 

44 Poverty is dreaded, becaufe it 
leads to death : it cannot be the 
mere pain of itarving of which men 
O are 
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are apprehenfive ; for many of the 
Romans adopted that mode, as one 
of the eafieft of putting an end to 
their exiAence : and there is nothing 
truly difhonourable in unmerited 
poverty. As to the lofs of honours 
and dignities, it will admit of the 
lame folution. I fpeak of the firA 
principles, of the fpring of thefe 
paflions. 

44 If, therefore, the love of life, 
and the fear of lofing it, be the 
caufe of mod of our uneafinefs, the 
contradiction and faife reafoning are 
manlfeft, in flying for a remedy to 
the very evil which is the prime 
occaflon of that mental agitation, 
which we undergo, and which we 
wifh to avoid. » 

44 The viciflitudes of all fublu- 
nary things contradict the expedi- 
cncy of iuicidc on any occaflon. 
Revolutions as fudden as aftonifh- 
ing have taken place in the human 
conflitution, both with and without 
the aid of medicine ; and experi- 
ence allures us, that it is abfurd to 
defpair in any dage of a di (temper. 
As to thofe evils and afflictions, 
which depend upon the capriciouf- 
nefs of the human mind, it mud ne- 
ceflarily be impoffible to anfwer for 
their duration. The deaths of Cato 
and of Brutus have been juflly cen- 
fured as premature : of the former, 
I remember lord Bolingbroke has 
fomewherc aflerted, he mould have 
died at Munda, not at Utica. The 
trembling Claudius, after the aflaf- 
fination of his nephew, expecting 
immediate death, is accidentally 
difcovered by a common foldier, 
; and, dragged by the feet from his 
hiding-place, is faluted emperor. 
Nor is the unfrequency of fuch e- 
vents fufficient to warrant the aban- 
doning of ourfelves to defpair. 

44 Though Epicurus is laid by 
fome to have admitted of the expe- 
diency of fuitidt on certain oecas 


lions, his arguments in favour of 
fortitude under pain and affliction 
make fo diredly againft it, that we 
mud either attribute the charge to 
the ignorance and miftake of thofe 
who have commented on his doc- 
trines, or account it one of thole 
contradictions and inconfiAenctes 
too often apparent in the fyftemt 
roduced by the unafflAed efforts of 
uman reafon. The evils of life, 
fays this philofopher, are either bo- 
dily or mental. As bodily pain is 
certainly an evil, a wile man will 
endeavour to avoid it; but when 
he cannot, he will be careful not to 
magnify it by fancy or opinion. If 
pain be very intenfe, it mud pre- 
fently ceafe ; if it continue long, 
habit will Ieflen its rigour ; and fe~ 
veral intervals will occur of eafc, 
if not of happinefs : as be remarks, 
that mo A chronical di (tempers admit 
of a greater proportion of pleafure 
in life than oif pain. 

44 If patience and fortitude can 
Ieflen and alleviate fo much of real 
corporal fuffering as we find they 
do, much more effectual will they 
prove in the evils of the mind, fince 
the greater part of thefe depend up- 
on opinion. If our anxiety pro- 
ceed from a fenfe of guilt, tnc true 
remedy is future virtue and peni- 
tence. But if, lays Epicurus, we 
are made unhappy by the lols of 
external goods, it is our own fault 
that we over-rate their value. 
Wealth and dignities are mere cheats 
of the imagination ; and even the 
lofs of friends, though it may Ieflen, 
it cannot defiroy the fatisf&tion of 
a wife man, whofe chief Iburce of 
pleafure is in himfelf ; in the exer- 
cife of his faculties, the iovcfiiga- 
tion of truth, and thofe fub&aer 
occupations, which the lofs of ex- 
ternals cannot interrupt. Io fine, 
fince a wife (nan ought to be in- 
formed of the uncertainty of aU 
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fuch porfleflions, h« ought to ufe 
them as fluctuating and tranfitoiy 
goods, and ought to be prepared for 
the lofs of them. 

44 Thefe, though for fhort of 
thofe confolations which are fup- 
plied by a dependence on an all- 
wile Providence, and by the hopes 
of a future exigence, are arguments 
of no little moment againft the ex- 
pediency of fuicide. And, if fui- 
cide be contrary to re&fon, and be 
the dictate only of ralhnels and paf- 
fion, or at moil of a mifguided ima- 
gination, I do not hefitate to pro- 
nounce it finfuk 

44 I cannot, after all, agree with 
the trite obfervation, which flates 


the aft of fuicide as the effect of 
cowardice. 1 believe, that, in fuch 
cafes, fear is not always the predo- 
minant paffion ; buf that jealoufy, 
refentment, indignation, orremorfe, 
are as frequently the motives of fui- 
cide, as even the apprehenfion of 
fhame s nor can any conlideration 
move me to enrol a Cato, a Brutus, 
or even a Clive, in the lift of cow- 
ards. Till fome better folution is 
offered, I (hall, for my own part, 
continue to admire, with all proper 
refpeft, the ftotcal juftice of our 
inqueft juries, who, with equal fa- 
gacity and candour, extenuate the 
offence againft reafon and fociety, 
by the verdict Lunacy.* * 


TRAGIC STORY of a PORTUGUESE GENTLEMAN who died 


by the 
[ From the 

w npHE following ftory is fo 
1 extraordinary, that if I 
had not had it from good authority 
in the country where it happened, 
I fhould have coniidered it as the 
invention of fome poet for the fable 
of a drama. 

4 ‘ A Portuguefe gentleman, whom 
I (hall beg leave to deferibe no 
©therwife than by the name of Don 
Juan, was lately brought to trial 
for poifoning his half-after by the 
fame father, after Ihe wp with 
child by him. This gentleman had 
for fome years before his trial led a 
very folitary life at his caftle in 
the neighbourhood of Montremos, 
a town on the road between Lilbon 
and Badajos, the frontier garrifon 
of Spain : I was (hewn his caftle, 
as I pa(Tcd through that difmal 
country, about a mile diftant from 
the road, in a bottom furrounded 
with cork trees, and nercr few a 


RACK. 

Obferver. ] 

more melancholy habitation. The 
circumftances, which made againft 
this gentleman, were fo llrong, aad 
the ftory was in fuch general circu- 
lation in the neighbourhood where 
he lived, that although he laid out 
the gt cateft part of a confiderable 
income in aCls of charity, nobody 
ever entered his gates to thank him 
for his bounty, or folicit relief, ex- 
cept one poor father of the lerony- 
mite convent in Montremos, who 
was h‘19 confeflor, and a&ed as his 
almoner at diferetion. 

44 A charge of fo black a nature, 
involvingthecrime of inceft as well 
as murder, at length reached the 
ears of juftiee, and a commiflion was 
fent to Montremos to make inquiry 
intothccafc. The fuppofed criminal 
made no attempt to eicape, but readi • 
ly attended the fummons of the coni- 
miffioners. Upon the trial it came 
out, from the coafeffion of the pri- 
O a foncr, 
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{oner, as well as from the depofi- 
tion of witneffes, that Don Juan had 
lived from h is infancy in the family 
of a rich merchant at Lilbon, who 
carried on a confiderable trade and 
correfpondence in the Brazils. Don 
Juan being allowed to take this 
.merchant’s name, it was generally 
ftippofed that he was his natural 
fan ; and a clandel’ine affair of love 
having been carried on between 
him and the merchant/s daughter, 
Jofepha, who was an only child, 
flic became pregnant, and a medi- 
cine being admini tiered to her by 
the hands of Don Juan, the died in 
a few hours after, with all the 
fymptoms of a perfon who had 
taken poifon. The mother of the 
young lady furvived her death but 
a few days ; and the father threw 
himfelf into a convent ot Mendi- 
cants, making over by deed of gift 
the whole of his property to the 
fuppofed murderer. 

44 In this account there feemed a 
flrangeobfeurity of fads; forfome 
made flrongly to the crimination 
of Don Juan, and the lail mention- 
ed circumflanee was of fo contra- 
didory a nature, as to throw the 
whole into perplexity ; and there- 
fore to compel the prifoner to a 
farther elucidation of the cafe, it 
was thought proper to interrogate 
him by torture. 

44 Whilll this was preparing, 
Don Juan, without betraying' the 
Icaft alarm upon what was going 
forward, told his judges that jt 
would fave them and himfelf fome 
trouble, if they would receive his 
.confeffion upon certain points, to 
which he ihould truly fpeak, but 
beyond which all rhe tortures in 
the world could not force one fyl- 
lable. He faid that he was not the 
fon, as was fuppofed, of the mer- 
chant, with whom he lived, nor 
allied to the decealed Jofcpha any 


otherwife than by the tendered ties 
of mutual affection and a promife 
of marriage, which, however, he 
acknowledged had not been fo- 
lemnized : that he was the fon of a 
gentleman of confldcrable fortune 
in the Brazils, who left him an in- 
fant to the care of the merchant in 
queftion : that the merchant, for 
reafons bed known to himfelf, chofe 
to call him by his own name, and 
this being done in his infancy, he 
was taught to believe that he was 
an orphan youth, the fon of a di- 
flant relation of the perfon who 
adopted him. He begged his judges 
therefore to obferve, that he never 
underrtood Jofepha to be his fitfer-f 
that as to her being with child by 
him, he acknowledged it, and pray- 
ed God forgivenefs for an offence, 
which it had been his intention to 
repair by marrying her ; that with 
refpect to the medicine, he certain- 
ly did give it to her with his own 
hands, for that flie was fick in con- 
fequence of her pregnancy, and 
being afraid of creating alarm or 
fufpicion in her parents, had re- 
quired him to order certain drugs 
from an apothecary, as if for him- 
felf, which he accordingly did ; 
and he verily believed they were 
faithfully mixed, inafmuch as he 
flood by the man whilft he prepar- 
ed the medicine, and faw every in- 
gredient feparately put in. 

44 The judges thereupon alkcd 
him, if he would take it on his 
confcience to fay, that the lady did 
not die by poifon. Don Juan, 
burfling into tears for the firft time, 
anfwered, to his eternal forrow he 
knew that (he did die by poifon.— 
Was that poifon contained in the 
medicine die took ? It was. — Did 
he impute the crime of mixing the 
poifon in the medicine to the apo- 
thecary, or did he take it on him- 
felf? Neither the apothecary nor 
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himfelf was guilty. — Did the lady, 
from a principle of fhame (he was 
then afked), commit the act of fili- 
cide, and infufe the poifon without 
his knowledge ? — He flatted into 
horror at the queilion, and took 
God to witnefs that die was inno- 
cent of the deed. 

41 The judges filmed now con- 
founded, and for a time abftaincd 
from any farther interrogatories, 
debating the matter amongft them- 
fclves by whifpers ; when one of 
them obferved to the prifoner, that, 
according to his confelfion, he had 
faid (lie did die by poifon, and yet, 
by the anfwers he had now' given, 
it fhould feem as if he meant to ac- 
quit every p* rfon on whom fufpi- 
cion could pollibly reft ; there was, 
however, one interrogatory left, 
which, unnatural as it was, he 
would put to him for form’s fake 
only, before they proceeded to 
greater extremities, and that quef- 
tion involved the father or mother 
of the lady. — Did he mean to im- 
pute the horrid intention of mur- 
dering their child to the. parents? 
No, replied the prifoner, in a firm 
tone of voice, I am certain no luch 
intention ever entered the hearts of 
the unhappy parents, and I fhould 
be the worlx of linners if I imputed 
it to them. The judges upon this 
declared with one voice that he was 
trifling with the court, and gave 
orders for tbe rack : they would, 
however, for the laft time, demand 
of hi to, if he knew who it was 
that did poifon Jofepha, to which 
he anfwcred, without hefitation, 
that he did know, but that no tor- 
tures fhould force him to declare 
it. As to lfe, he was weary of it, 
and they might difpofe of it as they 
faw lit : he could not die in gFeatcr 
tortures than he had lived. 

44 They now took this perempto- 
ry resulant, *nd, ftripping him of 


his upper garments, laid him on the 
rack : a furgeon was called in, who • 
kept his fingers on his pulfc : and 
the executioners were directed to 
begin their tortures. They had 
given him one fevere ftretch by * 
ligatures fixed to his extremities 
and parted over an axle, which was 
turned by a windlafs : the ftrain 
upon his mufcTs and joints, by the 
action of this infernal engine, *as 
dreadful, and nature fpoke her fuf- 
fe rings by a horrid crafh in every 
limb : the fweat ftarted in large 
drops upon his face and bofom, yet 
the man was firm amidft the agonies 
of the machine : not a groan elbap- 
ed, and the fiend who was fuper-r 
intendant of the hellifh work, de- 
clared they might inereafe his tor- 
ments upon the next tug, for that 
his pulfe had not varied a ilroke, 
nor abated of its ftrength in the- 
fmalleft degree. 

44 The tormentors had now be* 
gun a fecond operation with more 
violence than the former, which 
their devilifh ingenuity had con- 
trived to vary, fo as to extort acuter 
pains from the application of the 
engine to parts that had not yet had 
their full fliare of the firft agony ; 
when fuddenly a monk rufhed into 
the chamber, and called out to the 
judges to defift from torturing that 
innocent man, and take the con- 
feflion of the murderer from his 
own lips. Upon a fignal from the 
judges, the executioners let go the 
engrne at once, and the joints fnap- 
ped audibly into their fockets with 
the elallicity of a bow. Nature 
funk under the revulfion, and Dot* 
Juan fainted on the rack. The 
monk immediately with a loud 
voice exclaimed, Inhuman wretches, 
delegates of hell, and agents of 
the devil, make ready your engine 
for the guilty, and take off your 
bloody hands from tbe innocent ; 
O 3 for 
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for behold ! (and fo faying, he and the impending preflure of ne«* 
threw back his cowl) behold the ceflity, conquered her virtue, and 
father and the murderer of Jo- Ihe acceded to the fr^ud. We 
fepha! agreed to adopt the infant as the 

44 The whole aflembly darted orphan fon of a ditlant relation of 
with aftonifhment : the judges flood our own name. I maintained a 
agtiafl ; and evert the daemons of correfpondence with his father by 
torture rolled their eye-balls on the letters pretending to be written by 
monk with horror and difmay. the fon, and I fupported my fa- 
44 If you are willing, fays he to mily in a fplendid extravagance by 
the judges, to receive my confef- the afiignments I received from the 
fion, whilil your tormentors are Brazils. At length, the father of 
preparing their rack for the vileid Don Juan died, and by will be- 
criminal ever flretched upon it, queathed his fortune to me, in 
hear me ! If not, fet your engine failure of his fon and his heirs. I 
to work without farther enquiry, had already advanced fo far in 
and glut your appetites with hu- guilt, that the temptation of this 
man agonies, which once in your contingency met with no refinance 
lives you may now inflidt with in my mind ; and I determined up- 
juftice. on removing this bar to my ambi- 

44 Proceed, faid the fenior judge, tion, and propofed to my wife to 
44 That guiltlefs fufferer, who ffecure the prize that fortune had 
now lies infenfible before riiy eyes, hung within our reach, by the af» 
laid the monk, is the fon of an ex- faflination of the heir. She re- 
cellcnt father, who was once my volted from the idea with horror, 
deareft friend. He was confided to and for fome time her thoughts re^ 
my charge, being then an infant ; mained in fo difturbed a flate, that 
and my friend followed his fortunes I did not think it prudent to renew 
to our fettlements in the Brazils, the attack. After fome time the 
He refided tliere twenty year* with- agent of the deceafed arrived in 
out vifiting Portugal once in the Liibon from the Brazils, and as he 
time i he remitted to me many fums was privy to my correfpondence, 
4>f money on his fon*s account. At it became neceffary for me to dif- 
this time a hellifh thought arofe in cover to Don Juan who he waw, 
my mind, which the did refs of my and alfo what fortune he was in- 
aftairs and a paffion for extrava- titled to. In this crifis, threaten- 
gance infpired, of converting the ed with fhame and dete&ion on one 
property of my charge to my own hand, and tempted by avarice, pride, 
account, I imparted thefe fug- and the devil, on the other, I won 
geftions to my unhappy wife, who over my relu&ant wife to a partici- 
ss now at her account ; let me do pation ef ray crime ; and we mixed 
her judice to confefs flie withdood that dofe with poifon, which we 
them firmly for a time Still for- believed was intended for Don 
tune frowned upon me, and I was Juan, hut which, in was de* 
finking in my credit every hour > (lined for our only child. She took 
ruin ftared me in the face, and no- it; heaven difeharged its vengeance 
thing dood between me and imme* on our heads ; and wc faw our 
diate difgrace, but thi$ infamous daughter expire in agonies before 
expedient. our eyes, with the bitter aggravai 

41 At Ud) perfuafion, menaces* fion of a double murder, for the 
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child was alive within her. Are 
there words in language to exprefs 
our lamentations ? Are there tor- 
tures in the reach of even your 
invention to compare with thofe 
we felt ? Wonderful were the 
druggies of nature in the heart 
of our expiring child : {he bewail- 
ed us ; the confoled, nay, ihe 
even forgave us. To Don Juaq 
we made immediate confedion of 
our guilt, and conjured him to in- 
flict that punifhment upon us, 
which juitice demanded, and our 
crimes deferved. It was in this 
dreadful moment that our daugh- 
ter, with her laft breath, by the 
mod folemn adjurations, exa&ed 
and obtained a promife from Don 
Juan not to expofc her parents to a 
public execution by difclofing what 
had pafTed. Alas ! alas ! we fee too 
plainly how he kept his word : be- 
hold, he .dies a martyr to Honour ! 
your infernal tortures have deflroy- 
ed him. 

44 No fooner had the monk pro- 


nounced thefe words in a loud and 
furious tone, than the wretched Don 

J uan drew a ligh : a fecond would 
ave followed, but heaven no longer 
could tolerate the agonies of inno- 
cence, and flopped his heart for 
ever. 

44 The monk had fixed his eyes 
upon him, ghaflly with terror, and 
as he flretehed out his mangled 
limbs at life's lad gafp-^Accurfed 
monders, he exclaimed, may God 
requite his murder on your fouls at 
the great day of judgment! His 
blood be on your heads, ye mini- 
ders of darknefs ! For me, if hea- 
venly vengeance is not yctappeafed 
by my contrition, in ths midd of 
flames my aggrieved foul will find 
fome confol tion in the thought, 
that you partake it* torments. 

44 Having uttered this in a voiqe 
fcarcely human, he plunged a knife 
to his heart, and whild his blood 
fpouted on the pavement, dropped 
dead upon the body of Don Juan, 
and expired without a groan." 


DA JOHNSON and LORD MONBODDO. 


[ From Mr. Boswell’s Journal of a 
Johnfon, 

44 Jt^ONBODDO is a wretched 
J[VX place* wild and naked, 

with a poor old houfe 5 though, if 
I recollect right, there are two tur- 
rets, which mark an old baron's 
refidence. Lord Monboddo receiv- 
ed us at his gate roc ft courteouily ; 
pointed to the Douglas arms ujxm 
his houfe, and told us that his great- 
grandmother was of that family. 
44 In fuch houfes (faid he) our an- 
ceflors lived, who were better men 
than we."— 44 No, no, my lord 
(faid Dr. Johnfon), we are as flrong 
as they, and a great deal wifer."—- 


Tour to the Hebrides, with Samuel 
LL. D. ] 

This was an afTault upon one of 
lord Monboddo's capital dogmas, 
and I was afraid there would have 
been a violent altercation in the 
very clofe, before we got into the 
houfe. But his lordfhip is difrin- 
guifhed not only for, 44 ancient roe- 
taphyficks," but for ancient p*//- 
tejfc, 44 la vieilU covr” and he made 
no reply. 

44 His lordfhip was dreftin aruf- 
tick fuit, and wore a little round 
hat ; told us, we now faw him as 
farmer Burnett, and we fhouldhave 
his family dinner* a farmer's din- 
Q 4 ner« 
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ner. He faid, 44 I fhould not have 
fofgiven Mr# Bofwell, had he not 
brought you here, Dr. Johnfon.” 
He produced a very long (talk of 
com, as a fpccimen of his crop, 
and faid “ you fee here the. lat*s 
Jegctts” $nd obferved that Virgil 
lccmed to be as an enrhufiaftic a 
farmer as he, and was certainly a 
practical one — Jobnfon . 44 It does 
pot always follow, my lord, that a 
man who has written a good poem 
on an art, has praCtiied it. Philip 
Miller told me, that in Philips’s 
Cyder, a poem, all the precepts 
were juft, and indeed better than in 
books written for the purpofe of in- 
truding ; yet Philips had never 
jnade cyder.” 

M I ftarted thefubjcCtof emigra- 
tions.— Johnfon. 44 To a man of 
mere animal life, you can urge no 
argument againft going to America, 
but that it will be fome time before 
he will get the earth to produce. 
But a man of any intellectual en- 
joyment will not eafily go and im- 
merfe himfelf and his posterity for 
jtges in barbarifm.” 

M He and my lord fpoke highly 
of Homer. — Johnfon. 44 He had 
all the learning of his age. The 
ftlieid of Achilles thews a nation in 
yrar, a nation in peace ; harveft 
fport, nay ftealing.” — Monboddo . 
f 4 Aye, and what we (looking to 
me) would call a parliament-houfe 
feene ; a caufe pleaded*” — Jbbnfou. 
ft That is pait of the life of a na- 
tion in peace, And there are in 
Homer l'uch charaders of heroes, 
and combinations of equalities of he- 
roes, that the united powers of man- 
kind ever ft nee have not produced 
any but what are to befound there,” 

* — Monboddo . * 4 Yet no charader 

is deferibed.” — Johnfon. * 4 No ; 
they all develope themfelves. Aga- 
memnon is always. a gentleman-like 
^l)ara(fter f he always Buafru o* 


J-ORD MONBODDO. 

n. That the ancients held io, b 
plain from this ; that Euripides, in 
his Hecuba, nukes him the penfon 
to interpofe.” — Monboddo . 44 The 

hiftory of manners is the moil va- 
luable. I never fct a high value on 
any other hiftory.” — Johnfon . 4 4 Nor 
I ; and therefore I eftcem biogra- 
phy, as giving us what comes near 
to ourfelves, what we can turn to 
uie.” — Bcfovel ! . 44 But in the courie 
of general hrliory, we find man- 
ners, In wars, we fee the difpoii- 
tions of people, their degrees ot hu- 
manity, and other particulars.”-^ 
Johnfon . 44 Yes ; but then you mull 
take all the fads to get this ; and it 
is but a little you get.” — Monboddo. 
44 And it is that little which makes 
hiftory valuable.” Bravo! thought 
I ; they agree like, two brothers, — 
Monboddo , <k I am forry, Dr. John- 
fon, you was not longer at Edin- 
burgh, to receive the homage of our 
men of learning.” — Johnfon . 44 My 
lord, I received great refped and 
great ki ndnefs . ’ ’—BofctlU 44 He 
goes back to Edinburgh after our 
tour,” We talked of the dccreaie 
of learning in Scotland, and of the 
l 4 Mufes Welcome.” — Johnfon . 
44 Learning is much decreafed in 
England, in my remembrance.”-*. 
Monboddo . 44 You, Sir, have lived 
to fee its dccreafe in England, I its 
extinction in Scotland.” However, 

I brought him to ponfefs that the 
high ichool of'Edinburgh did well. 
Jchnfott. 44 Learning has decreafed 
in England, becaufe learning will 
not do fo much for g man as for- 
merly. There are other ways of 
getting preferment, Few hilhops 
are now made fpr their learning. 
To be a bilhop, a man muft be 
learned in a learned age — factious 
in a faCtious age; but always of 
eminence, Warbprton is an except 
tion ; though h« learning alone did 
not raifp him* He W4? iirik an a$- 
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tagohift to Pope, aitd helped Theo- 
bald to publifli his Shakfpeare; but, 
feeing Pope thb riling man — when 
Croufaz attacked his Etfay on Man, 
for fome faults which it has, and 
foine which it has not, Warburton 
defended it in the Review of that 
time. This brought him acquaint- 
ed with Pope, and he gained his 
friendftiip. Pope introduced him 
to Allen — Allen married him to his 
niece: lb, by Allen’s inte reft and 
his own, he was made a bilhop. 
Blit then his learning was the fine 
qua non : he knew how to make the 
mod of it ; but I do not find by any 
difhonefi means. "-—Monboddo, “He 
is a great man "—Jobnfon. 44 Yes ; 
he has great knowledge — great 
powers of mind. Hardly any man 
brings greater variety of lean ing 
to bear upon his point.” — Monbod - 
do. 44 He is one of the greateft 
lights of your church.” — Jobnfon . 
44 Why ? we are not fo fure ol his 
being very fiiendly to us. He 
blazes, if you will ; but this is not 
always the HeadieH light. Lowt’i 
is another bilhop who has rifen by 
his learning.” 

44 Dr. Johnfon examined young 
'Arthur, lord Monbbddo’s Ion, in 
Latin. He anfwered very well ; 
upon which he faid, with compla- 
cency, 44 Get you gone ! When 
king James comes back, you fhall 
be in the Mules Welcome!” My 
lord and Dr. Johnfon difpu ted a lit- 
tle, whether the favage or the Lon- 
don fhopkeeper had the belt exill- 
ence; his lordlhip, as ufual, pre- 
ferring the favage. My lord was 
as hofpitable as I could have wi (li- 
ed, and I law both Dr f Johnfon and 
him liking each other better every 
hour. 

* 4 Dr. JoUnfon having retired for 
a fhort time, my lord fpoke of his 
. fronverfation as 1 could have wifh* 
fd r Dr f Johnfon had faid, 44 I 


have done greater feats with my 
knife than this ;” though he haa 
taken a very hearty dinner. My 
lord, who affects or believes he fol- 
lows an abitemious fyftem, feemed 
if ruck with Dr. johnfon’s manner 
of living. I had a particular latis- 
fadtion in being .under the roof of 
Monboddo, my lord being my fa- 
ther’s old friend, and having been 
always very good to me. We were 
cordial together. He ajked Dr. 
Johnfon and me to day all night. 
When I faid we muji be at Aber- 
deen, he replied, 44 Well, 1 am 
like the Romans : 1 fliall fay to you, 

4 Happy to come — happy to de- 
part!” He thanked Dr. Johnfon 
for his vifit. — Jobnfon . 44 1 little 

thought, when I had the honour to 
meet your lordlhip in London, that 
I fliould fee you at Monboddo.”— 
After dinner, as the ladies were go- 
ing away, Dr. Johnfon would Hand 
up. He infilled that politenefs was 
of gieat confequence in fociety. 
44 It is (faid hie) fictitious benevo- 
lence. It fupplics the place of it 
among ft thofe who fee each other 
only in public, or but little. De- 
pend upon it, the want of it never 
fails to produce fomething disagree- 
able to one or other. I have al« 
ways applied to good breeding, what 
Addifon in his Cato fays of Ho- 
nour : 

u Honour’s a facred tie ; the law of 
kings ; 

The noble mind’s diftmguifhing perfec- 
tion, 

That aids and ftrengthens Virtue where it 
meets her, 

And imitates her a&ions where (he is not.” 

44 When he took up his large oak 
Hick, he faid, w My lord, that's 
Homtrick thus plcafantly allude 
ing to his lordfliip’s favourite wri* 
ter. Gory, my lord’s black fer-» 
vanr, was fent as our guide fo far. 
Thifr was another point of timila- 
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rity between Johnfon and Moo- 
boddo. I obferved how curious it 
was to fee an African in the north 
of Scotland, with little or no diffe- 
rence of manners from thofe of the 
natives. Dr. Johnfon laughed to 
lee Gory and Jofeph riding toge- 
ther moft cordially. 44 Thofe two 
fellows ((aid he), one from Africa, 
the other from Bohemia, feem quite 
at home.” He was much pleafed 
with lord Monboddo to-day. He 
faid, he would have pardoned him 
for a few paradoxes, when he found 
he had lo much that was good. 
But that, from his appearance in 
London, he thought him all para- 
dox, which would not do.” He 
obferved, that his lordihip had talk- 
ed no paradoxes to-day. 44 And as 


to the favage and the London (hop- 
keeper (faid he) I don’t know but 
I might have taken the fide of the 
farage equally, had any body elfe 
taken the fide of the (hopkeeper.” 
He had faid to my lord/ m oppofi* 
tion to the value of the lavage’s 
courage, that it was owing to hit 
limited power of thinking, and re- 
peated Pope’s verfes, in which 
44 Macedonia’s madman” is intro- 
duced, and the conclufion is, 

44 Yet ne’er looks forward farther than 
hi. nofe.” 

I obje&ed to the laft phrafe, as be- 
ing low. — Johnfon . 44 Sir, it is in- 
tended to be low : it is (atire. The 
ex predion is debafed, to debafe the 
chara&er.” 


Dr. JOHNSON’S ASSERTIONS concerning the SCOTTISH 

CLERGY. 

[ From the fame Work. ] 


« 4 \ FTERfupper,I talked of the 
\ afliduity of the Scottifh cler- 
gy, in vifitingand privately in ft rul- 
ing their parifhioners, and obferved 
how much in this they excelled the 
Englilh clergy. Dr. Johnfon would 
not let this pafs. He tried to turn 
it off, by faying, 44 there are diffe- 
rent ways of infltru£Hng, Our cler- 
gy pray and preach.” M‘Leod and 
I prefled the fqbjeft, upon which 
he grew warm, and broke forth : 
44 I do not believe your people arc 
better inftru&ed. If they are, it 
Is the blind leading the blind ; for 
your clergy are notinftru&ed them- 
lelves.” Thinking he had gone a 
little too far, he checked, himfelf, 
and added, 44 When I talk of the 
Ignorance of your clergy, I talk of 
them as a body : I do not mean that 
there are not individuals who are 


learned (looking at Mr. MK^ueen). 
I fuppofe there are fuch among the 
clergy in Mufcovy. The clergy 
of England have produced the moft 
valuable books in fupport of reli- 
gion, both in theory and practice. 
What have your clergy done, finca 
you funk into prelby tenanifm ? Can 
you name one book of any Talue, 
on a religious fubjeft, written by 
them ?” — We were filent . — 44 I’ll 
help you. Forbes wrote very well ; 
but I believe he wrote before cpif- 
copacy was quite extinguiihed.”— 
And then paufing a little, he find, 
44 Yes, you have Wilhart again# 
repentance.” — Bofiveil . 44 But, fir, 
wc are not contending for the fupe- 
rior learning of our clergy, but for 
their fuperior afliduity.” He bore 
us down again, with thundering a- 
gtrinfi their ignorance, and (aid to 
A me, 
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me, 44 I fee you have not been well 
taught : for, you have not chari- 
ty." Ke had been in fome mea- 
fure forced into this warmth, by the 
exulting air which I alTumed ; for, 
when he began, he faid, 44 Since 
you will drive the nail!" He a- 
gain thought of good Mr. M‘Queen, 
and, taking him by the hand, faid, 
« 4 Sir, I did not mean any difre- 
fpe& to you." 

44 Here I muft obferve, that he 
conquered by deferting his ground, 
and not meeting the argument as I 
had put it. The affiduity of the 
Scottifti clergy is certainly greater 
than that of the Englifh. His tak- 
ing up the topic of their not hav- 
ing fo much learning, was, though 
ingenious, yet a fallacy in logic. 
It was as if there fhould be a dif- 
pute whether a man’s hair is well 
dreffed, and Dr. Johnfon fhould 
fay, 44 Sir, his hair cannot be 'well 
dreffed ; for he has a dirty fhirt. 
No man who has not clean linen, 
has his hair well dreffed." When 


fome days afterwards he read this 
paffage, he faid, 44 No, fir 5 I did 
not fay that a man’s hair could not 
be well dreffed becaufe he has not 
clean linen, but becaufe he is bald." 

44 He ufed one argument againft 
the Scottifti clergy being learned, 
which I doubt was not good : 44 As 
we believe a man dead till we know 
that he is alive ; fo we believe men 
ignorant till we know that they are 
learned." Now our maxim in law 
is, to prefume a man alive, till we 
know he is dead. However, in- 
deed, it may be anfwered, that we 
muff firft know he has lived ; and 
that we have never known the learn- 
ing of the Scottifti clergy. *Mr. 
M 4 Queen, though he was of opi- 
nion that Dr. Johnfon had deferted 
the point really in difpute, was much 
pleafed with what he faid, and own- 
ed to me, he thought it very juft ; 
and Mrs. M‘Leod.was fo much cap- 
tivated by his eloquence, that fhe 
told me 44 1 was a good advocate 
for a bad caufe." 


SPECIMEN of Dr. JOHNSON’S CONVERSATION. 
[ From the fame Work. ] 


44 *T^HERE was as great a dorm 
X of wind and rain as I have 
almoft ever feen, which neceffarily 
confined us to the houfe ; but we 
were fully compenfated by Dr. 

J ohnfon’ s converfation. He faid, 
e did not grudge Burke’s being the 
firft man in the houfe of commons ; 
for he was the firft man every where ; 
but he grudged that a fellow who 
makes no figure in company, and 
has a mind as narrow as the neck of 
S vinegar cruet, fhould make a fi- 
gure in the houfe of commons, 
merely by having the knowledge of 

t few fanp§! mi being furniflicd 


with a little occafional information. 
He told us, the firft time he faw 
Dr. Young was at the houfe of Mr. 
Richardfon, the author of Clariffa. 
He was fent for, that the dodor 
might read to him his Coqje&uret 
on Original Compofition, which he 
did, and Dr. Johnfon made his re- 
marks ; and he was furprifed to find 
Young receive as novelties what he 
thought very common maxims. He 
faid he believed Young was not a 
great fcholar, nor had ftudied re- 
gularly the art of writing; that 
there were very fine things in his 
Night Thoughts! though you coula 
3 not 
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not find twenty lines together with- 
out fome extravagance. He repeat- 
ed two paflages from his Love of 
Fame, the characters of Brunetta 
and Stella, which he praifed high- 
ly. He (aid Young prefled him 
much to come to Wellwyn. He 
always intended it, but never went. 
He was forry when Young died. 
The caufe of quarrel between Young 
and his fon. he told us. was, that 
his fon iniifted Young (hould turn 
atvay a clergyman’s widow', who 
lived with him, and who, having 
acquired great influence over the 
father, rvas faucy to the fon. Dr. 
Johnfon fai. 1 , (he could not conceal 
her rtfentmentat him, for faying to 
Young, that 44 an old man fi.ould 
not reiign himfelf to the manage- 
ment of any body.” I afkcd him, 
if there w as any improper connec- 
tion between them. 44 No, fir, no 
more than between two ftatues. — 
He was paft fourfcorc, and fhe a 
▼cry coarle woman. She read to 
him, and, I fuppofe, made his cof- 
fee, and frothed his chocolate, and 
did fuch things as an old man wifhes 
to have done for him.” 

44 Dr. Doddridge being men- 
tioned, be obferved that 44 he was 
author of one of the fined epigrams 
iu the Englifli language. It is in 
Orton’s Life of him. The fubjeCf 
is his family-motto — Dum vkrim*s> 
<vivetmus\ which, in its primary 
bonification, is, to be fure, not very 
fuitable to a Chriftian divine ; but 
he parapbrafed it thus ; 


** Live, while you live, the epicure 
would fay, 

^nd fe ze the pkafure* of the pn fentday. 
Livfc, while you live, the facred preacher 
crieu, 

And give to God each moment as it flics. 
Lord, in my views let both united be ; 

1 live in pleafure, when I live to thee/* 

44 I afleed, if it was not flrange 
that government (liould permit fo 
many infidel warnings to pafs with- 
out cenfure. — jeknjott . 44 Sir, it is 
mighty foolifli. Tt is for want of 
knowing their own power. The 
prefent family on the throne came 
to the crown again ft the will of 
nine-tenths of the people. Whe- 
ther thefe nine-tenths were right or 
wrong, it is not our bufinefs now 
to en quire. But fuch being the fi- 
tuation of the royal family, they 
were glad to encourage all who 
would be their friends. Now you 
know every bad man is a Whig ; 
every man who has loofe notions. 
The church was all again ft this fa- 
mily. They were, as I lay, glad 
to encourage any friends; and 
therefore, fmcc their accelfion, there 
is no inflance of any man being 
kept back on account of his bad 
principles ; and hence this inunda- 
tion of impiety.” 1 oblervcd that 
Mr. Hume, fome of whofc writings 
were very unfavourable to religion, 
was, however, a Tory . — Joknfc 
44 Sir, Hume is a Tory by chance, 
as being a Scotchman ; but not up. 
on a principle of duty ; for he has 
no principle. If be is any thing, 
he is a Hobbill.” 


Dr. JOHNSON’S VISIT to the DUKE of ARGYLE. 
[ From the fame Work, ) 


* 4 It yf Y acquaintance, the reve- 
JVi rend Mr. John M 4 Aulay, 
one of tlie rainift^rs qf Inveraray, 


and brother to our good friend at 
Calder, came to us this morning, 
and accompanied Us tQ the caftle, 

who* 
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where I prefented Dr. Johnfon to 
the duke of Argyle. We were 
ihewn through the houfe ; and I 
never (hall forget the imprelfion 
made upon my .fancy by fome of the 
ladies' maids tripping about in neat 
morning dreffes. After feeing for 
a long time little but rufticity, their 
lively manner, and gay inviting ap- 
pearance, pleafed inejomuch, that 
I thought, for the moment, 1 could 
have been a knight-errant for them. 

44 We then got into a low one- 
horfe chair, ordered for us by the 
duke, in which we drove about the 
place. Dr. Johnfon was much 
ftruck by the grandeur and elegance 
of this princely feat. He faid, 
44 What 1 admire here, is the total 
defiance of expence.” I had a par- 
ticular pride in flic win? him a great 
nun ber of fine old trees, to com - 
petite for the nakednefs which had 
made fuch an impreilion on him on 
the cailern coaft of Scotland. He 
thought the cattle too low, and 
wi Hied it had been a ftory higher. 

44 When we came in, before din- 
ner, wc found the duke and fome 
gentlemen in the hall. Dr. John- 
son took much notice of the large 
collection of arms, which are ex- 
cellently difpofed there. I told what 
be had laid to fir Alexander M‘Do- 
nald, of his anccftois not fuffering 
their arms to ruil. 44 Well (faid 
the doctor), but let us be glad wc 
live in times when arms may ruft.” 
We can lit to-day at his grace’s ta- 
ble, without any rilk of being at- 
tacked, and perhaps fitting down 
again wounded or maimed.” The 
duke placed Dr. Johnfon next him- 
felf at table. 

44 The duchefs was very atten- 
tive to Dr. Johnfon. I knpw not 
how a middle Hate came to be men- 
tioned. Her grace wiflied to hear 
him on that point. 44 Madam (faid 


he), your own relation, Mr. Ar- 
chibald Campbell, can tell you bet- 
ter about it than I can. He was ^ 
bifliop of the nonjuring commu- 
nion, and wrote a book upon the 
fubjeefc.” He engaged to get it for 
her grace. He afterwards* gave a 
full hiftory of Mr. Archibald Camp- 
bell, which I am forry I do not re- 
coiled particularly. He faid, Mr. 
Campbell had been bred a violent 
Whig, but afterwards 44 kept bet- 
ter company, and became a Tory.” 
He faid this with a frnilc, in plea- 
fant allulion, as I thought, to the 
oppolition between his own political 
principles, and thofe of the duke’s 
clan. He added, that Mr. Camp- 
bell, arter the Revolution, was 
thrown into jail on account of his 
tenets ; but, on application by let- 
ter to the old lord Townfliend, was 
relealed : that he always fpoke of 
Ins lordlhip with great gratitude, 
faying, 44 though a Whig, he had 
humanity.” 

44 The fubjed of luxury was in- 
troduced. Dr. Johnfon defended 
it. 44 We have now (faid he), a 
lplendid dinner before us ; which 
of all chefe diflies is unwholefome ?” 
The duke allcrted, that he had ob- 
ferved the grandees of Spain dimi- 
nifiied in their lize by luxury. Dr. 
Johnfon politely refrained from op- 
poling directly an obfervation which 
the duke himfelf had made ; but 
faid, 44 Man mu ft be very different 
fiom other animals, if he is dimi* 
nifhed by good living ; for the lize 
of all other animals is increafed by 
it. I made fome remark that Teem- 
ed to imply a belief in fecond light. 
The duchefs faid, 44 I fancy you 
will be a Methodill.” This was the 
only fentence her grace deigned to 
utter to me ; and I take it for grant- 
ed, flie thought it a good hit on 
my credulity in the Douglas caufe. 

44 A gen- 
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“ A gentleman in company, af- 
ter dinner, was defired by the duke 
to go to another room, * for a fpeci- 
men of curious marble, which his 
race wifhed to (hew us* He 
rought a wrong piece, upon which 
the duke fent him back again. He 
could not refufe ; but, to avoid any 
appearance of fertility, he whittled 
as he w'alked out of the room, to 
fhow his independency. On my 
mentioning this afterwards to Dr. 
Johnfon, he faid, it was a nice trait 
of character. 

“ Dr. Johnfon talked a great 
deal, and was fo entertaining, that 
lady Betty Hamilton, after dinner, 
went and placed her chair clefe to 
his, leaned upon the back of it, and 
liftened eagerly. It would have 
made a fine pi&ure to have drawn 
the fage and her at this time in 
their feveral attitudes. He did not 
know, all the while, how much he 
was honoured. I told him after- 
wards. I never faw him fo gentle 
and complaifant as this day. 

44 We went to tea. The duke 
and I walked up and down the 
drawing-room, converfing. The 
duchefs ttill continued to (hew the 
fame marked coldnefs for me ; for 
which, though I fuffered from it, I 
made every allowance, conlidering 
the very warm part that I had 
taken for Douglas, in the caufe in 
which fhe thought her fon deeply 
interefted. Had not her grace dil- 
covered foroe difpleafure towards 


me, I {hould have fufpeded her of 
infenfibility or dillimulation. 

44 Her grace made Dr. Johnfon 
come and fit by her, and afked him 
why he made his journey fo late in 
the year. 44 Why madam (faid 
he), you know Mr. Bofwell mutt 
attend the court of feffion, and it 
does not rife till the twelfth of Au- 
guft.” She faid, with fome fharp- 
nefs, 44 I know nothing of Mr. 
Bofwell.” Poor lady Lucy Dou- 
glas, to whom I mentioned this, 
obferved, 44 She knew too much of 
Mr. Bofwell. ” I {hall make no 
remark on her grace’s fpeech. I 
indeed felt it as rather too fevere ; 
but when I recollected that my pu- 
nifhment was intti&ed by fo digni- 
fied a beauty, I had that kind of 
confolation which a man would feel 
who is ftrangled by a filken cord. 
Dr. Johnfon was all attention to her 
grace. He ufed afterwards a droll 
expreffion, upon her enjoying the 
three titles of Hamilton, Brandon, 
and Argyle. Borrowing an image 
from the Turkifh empire, he called 
her a duchefs with three tails. 

44 He was much pleafed with our 
vifit at the cattle of Inveraray. 
The duke of Argyle was exceed- 
ingly polite to him, and, upon his 
complaining of the fhelties which 
he had hitherto ridden being too 
fmall for him, his grace told him 
he {hould be provided with a good 
horfc to carry him next day.” 


STORY of AMELIA NEVIL. 

(From the Pbilofophical, Hittorical, and Mor?l Eflay on Old Maids.] 

44 TT was the cuttom of Mrs. of beauty ; {he wjihed to be con- 
X Wormwood to profef* the fidered as their patronefs, becaufe 
mod friendly folicitude for female fuch an idea afforded her the feireft 
youth, and the higheft admiration * opportunities of fccnetly mortify- 
ing 
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ing their infufferable preemption. 
With a peculiar refinement in ma- 
lice, fhe firft encouraged, and af- 
terwards defeated, thofe amufing 
matrimonial proje&s, which the 
young and the beautiful are fo apt 
to entertain. The higbeft gratifica- 
tion which her ingenious malig- 
nity could devife, coniitled in tor- 
turing fomc lovely inexperienced 
girl, by playing upon the tender 
pafiions of an open and unfufpeft- 
mg heart. 

44 Accident threw within her 
reach a molt tempting fubjcCfc for 
fuch fiend-like diverfion, in the 
perfon of Amelia Nevil, the daugh- 
ter of a brave and accomplimed 
officer, who, doling a laborious 
and honourable life in very indi- 
gent circumftaaces, had left his un- 
fortunate child to the care of his 
maiden filter. The aunt of Amelia 
was fuch an old maid as might 
alone fuffice to refeue the filterhood 
front ridicule and contempt. She 
had been attached, in her early 
days, to a gallant youth, who un- 
happily loft his own life in pre- 
ferving that of his dear friend, her 
brother : Ibe devoted herfelf to his 
memory with the moil tender, un- 
affected, and invariable attachment ; 
refuting l'everal advantageous of- 
fers of marriage, though her in- 
come was fo narrow, that neceffity 
obliged her to convert her whole 
fortune into an annuity, juft before 
the calamitous event happened, 
which made her the only guardian 
of the poor Amelia. This lovely 
but unfortunate girl was turned of 
fourteen on the death of her fa- 
ther. She found, in the hoitfe of 
his filler, the moft friendly afylum, 
and a relation, whofe heart and 
mind made her moft able and will- 
ing to form the character of this 
engaging orphan, who appeared to 
be as highly favoured by nature as 


ELIA NEVIL. [113 j 

(lie was perfecuted by fortune. The 
beauty of Amelia was fo linking, * 
and the charms of her lively un- 
der (landing began to difplay them- 
felves in fo enchanting a manner, 
that her affe&ionate aunt could not 
bear the idea of placing her in any 
lower order of life : me gave her 
the education of a gentlewoman, 
in the flattering and generous hope 
that her various attractions mull 
fupply the abfolute want of for- 
tune, and thatfhe fliould enjoy the 
delight of feeing her dear Amelia 
fettled happily in marriage, before 
her death expofed her lovely ward 
to that poverty, which was her 
only inheritance. Heaven difpofed 
it otherwife. This amiable wo- 
man, after having aCled the part of 
a moll affectionate parent to her in- 
digent niece, died before Amelia 
attained the age of twenty. The 
poor girl was now apparently defti- 
tute of every refource, and expofed 
to penury, with a heart bleeding 
for the lofs of a 'moft indulgent 
proteCtor. A widow lady of her 
acquaintance very kindly afforded 
her a refuge in the firft moments of 
her diftrcls, and propofed to two of 
her opulent friends, that Amelia 
lliould relide with them by turns, 
dividing her year between them, 
and patting four months with each. 
As loon as Mrs. Wormwood was 
informed of this event, as (he de- 
lighted in thofe oftentatious a£ts #f 
apparent beneficence, which are 
failely called charity, fhe defired to 
be admitted among the voluntary 
guardians of the poor Amelia. To 
this propofal all the parties aflent- 
ed, and it was fettled that Amelia 
fliould pafs the laft quarter of every 
year, as long as Hie remained tingle, 
under the roof of Mrs. Wormwood. 
This lovely orphan had a fenlibi- 
lity of heart, which rendered her 
extremely grateful for the protec- 
ted 
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don flic received, but which made 
her feverely feel all the miferies of 
dependence. Her beauty attra&ed 
a multitude of admirers, many of 
whom, prefuming on her poverty, 
treated her with a licentious levity, 
which always wounded her inge- 
nuous pride. Her perfon, her 
mind, her manners, were univer- 
fally commended by the men ; but 
no one thought of making her his 
wife. “ Amelia, they cried, is 
an enchanting creature ; but who, 
in thefe times, can afford to marry 
a pretty, proud girl, fupported by 
charity ?” Though this pruden- 
tial queftion was never uttered in 
the prefence of Amelia, flie began 
to perceive its influence, and fuf- 
fered the painful dread of proving a 
perpetual burden to thofe friends, 
by whofe generofity flie fublifted : 
(lie wiflied a thouland times that 
her atfe&ionate aunt, inftcad of 
cultivating her mind with fuch dan- 
gerous refinement, had placed her 
in any ftation of life where flie 
might have maintained herfelf by 
her own manual labour: (he fomo- 
times entertained a project of mak- 
ing fome attempt for this purpofe 
and flie once thought of changing 
her name, and of trying to fupport 
herfelf as an a&refs on one of the 
public theatres ; but this idea^ 
which her honefl: pride had lug- 
efted, was effe&ually fupprelfed 
y her modefly ; and flie continued 
to wafte the moil precious time of 
her youth, under the mortification 
of perpetually w idling* to change 
her mode of life, and of not know- 
ing how to effed it. Almofl two 
years had now elapfed fince the 
death of her aunt ; and, without 
any profpeft of marriage, flie was 
in her fecond period of relidence 
with Mrs. Wormwood. Amelia*s 
underftanding was by no means 
inferior to her other endowments . 
a 


flie began to penetrate all the artful 
difguiie, and to gain a perfect and 
very painful infight into the real 
character of her prefent hofiefa. 
This lady had remarked, th*t when 
Mils Ncvil refided with her, her 
hwufe was much more frequented 
by gentlemen than at any other 
feafon. This indeed was true; 
and it unluckily happened that 
thefe vifitors often forgot to ap- 
plaud the fmart layings of Mrs. 
Wormwood, in contemplating the 
fweet countenance of Amelia; a 
circumftance full l’uflicient to awak- 
en, in the neglefted wit, the moft 
bitter envy, hatred, and malice. 
In truth, Mrs. Wormwood detefied 
her lovely guell with the molt im- 
placable virulence ; but Ihe had 
the lingular art of difguiling her 
deteftarion in the language of flat- 
tery : flie under flood the truth of 
Pope’s maxim, 

4< He hurts me moft who laviihly com- 
mends 

and flie therefore made ufe of lavilh 
commendation as an in tt rumen t of 
malevolence towards Amelia; flic 
infulted the taile, and ridiculed the 
choice, of every new-married man, 
and declared herfelf convinced, 
that he was a fool, becaule he had 
not not chofen that moll lovely 
young woman. To more than one 
gentleman flie faid, you muft marry 
Amelia ; and, as few men chufe to 
be driven into wedlock, fome of- 
fers were poffibly prevented by the 
treacherous vehemence of herpraife. 
Her malice, however, was not fuf- 
ficientiy gratified by obferving that 
Amelia had no profpeft of mar- 
riage. To indulge her malignity 9 
flie refolved to am ufe this unhappy 
girl with the hopes of fuch a joyous 
event,' and then to turn, on a tud- 
den, all thefe fplendid hopes into 
mockery and delufion. Accident 
led her to pitch on Mr. Nelfon, as 

a per- 
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a pcrfon whofe name (he might with 
the greateft fafety employ as the 
inftrument of her infidious defign, 
and with the greater chance of fiic- 
cefs, as (he oblerved that Amelia 
had conceived for him a particular 
regard, Mr. Nelfon Wa9 a gen- 
tleman, who, having met with 
very Angular events, had contrad- 
ed a great but very amiable Angu- 
larity of character. He was placed, 
early in life, in a very lucrative 
commercial fituation, and was on 
the point of fettling happily in 
marriage with a very beautiful 
young lady, when the houle in 
which (he refided was con fumed by 
(ire. Great part of her family, 
and among them the deftiiied bride, 
was buried in the ruins. JVlr. Nel- 
fon, in lofing the objed of his ar- 
dent atfedtion by fo fudden a cala- 
mity, loll for fome time the ufe of 
his reafon ; and when his health 
and fenfes returned, he dill conti- 
nued under the oppreffion of the 
prnfoundeft melancholy, till his 
fond devotion to the memory of 
her, whom he had loll in fo fevere 
a manner, fuggefted to his fancy a 
Angular plan of benevolence, in 
the profecution of which he reco- 
vered a great portion of his former 
fpirits. This plan con A tied in 
fearching for female objects of cha- 
rity, whole di Arc Acs had been oc- 
oafioned by Are. As his fortune 
was very ample, and his own pri- 
vate expenccs very moderate, he 
was able to relieve many unfortu- 
nate perfons in this condition ; and 
his affectionate imagination delight- 
ed itfelf with the idea, that in thefe 
uncommon adts of beneficence he 
was guided tiy the influence of that 
lovely angel, whofe mortal beauty 
had periflied in the (Lames. Mr. 
Nclfou frequently vifited a married 
filler, who was iettled in the town 
where Mrs. Wormwood relidej. 
1785. 


There wa9 aHo, in the fame town, 
an amiable elderly widow, for 
whom he had a particular efteemj 
This lady, whole name was Mel- 
ford, had been left in very (canty 
circumllances on the death of her 
hulband, and, refiding at that time 
in London, (he had been involved 
in additional diflrefs by that cala- 
mity to which the attentive charity 
of Mr. Nelfon was for ever direct- 
ed : he more than repaired the lofs 
which (he fullained by fire, and 
aflilled in fettling her in the neigh- 
bourhood of his fifter. Mr 9 . Mcl- 
ford had been intimate with the 
aunt of Amelia, and whs flill the 
moil valuable friend of that lovely 
orphan, who paid her frequent vr* 
fits, though (he never reiided under 
her roof. Mr. Nelfon had often 
feen Amelia at the houfe of Mrs. 
Melford, which led him to treat her 
with particular politenefs whenever 
he vilited Mrs. Wormwood ; a cir- 
cumfl-.mce on which the latter 
founded her ungenerous projedt.* 
She perfedlly knew all the Angular 
private hi (lory of Mr. Nelfon, and 
firmly believed, like all the reft of 
his acquaintance, that no attrac- 
tions could ever tempt him to mar- 
ry j but (he thought it polfible to 
make Amelia conceive the hope 
that her beiuty had melted his re- 
solution ; and nothing, (he fup- 
pofed, could more effectually mor- 
tify her gueft than to find hcrfelf 
derided for fo vain an expectation. 

“ Mrs. Wormwood began, there- 
fore, to infinuatt, in the mod art- 
ful manner, that Mr. Nelfon wa» 
very particular in his civilities to 
Amelia ; magnified all his amiable 
qualities, and exprefled the greateft 
pleafure in the profpeft of fo de- 
lightful a match. Thcle petty ar- 
tifices, however, had nho effedl on 
the natural modotly and diffidence 
of Amelia. She law nothing that 
i* autho- 
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aiithorifcd fuch an idea in the ufual 
politenefs of a well-bred man of 
thirty -feven ; (he pitied the misfor- 
tune, (he admired the elegant and 
engaging, though ferious manners, 
and me revered the virtues, of Mr. 
Nelfon ; but, fuppofing his mind to 
be entirely engrofled, as it really was, 
by his Angular charitable purfuits, 
(he entertained not a. thought of en- 
gaging his affection. Mrs. Worm- 
wood was determined to play off 
ber favourite engine of malignity, 
a counterfeited letter. She had ac- 
quired, in her youth, the very 
dangerous talent of forging any 
hand that (lie pleafcd^ and her paf- 
fion for milcbief had afforded her 
much practice in this treacherous 
art. Having previoully, and fe- 
cretly, engaged Mr. Nelfon to drink 
tea with her, (lie wrote a billet tq 
Amelia, in the name of that gen- 
tleman, and with the mod perfedi 
imitation of his hand. The billet 
laid, that he defigned himfelf the 
pleafure of pafling that afternoon 
at the houfe of Mrs. Wormwood, 
and req netted the favour of a pri- 
vate conference with Mifs Nevil in 
the courfe of the evening, inti- 
mating, in the mod delicate and 
doubtful terms, an ardent defire of 
'becoming her hufband. Mrs. Worm- 
wood contrived that Amelia (hould 
not receive this billet till juft before 
dinner time, that (be might not 
(frew it to her friend *ud confidant, 
Mrs. Melford, and, by her means, 
detect its fallacy before the hour of 
her intended humiliation arrived. 

“ Amelia bluftied in reading the 
note, and, in the firft furpriie of 
unfufpe&ing innocence, gave it to 
the vigilant Mrs. Wormwood, who 
burft into vehement expreilions of 
delight, congratulated her blufhing 
gucitt on the full fuccefc of her 
charms, and triumphed in her own 
prophetic difeerojpent. They tat 


down to dinner, but poor Arnett* 
could hardly fwalloW a model; 
her mind was in a tumultuous agi- 
tation of pleafure and amazement. 
The malicious impoftor, enjoying 
her confufion, allowed her no time 
to compote her hurried fpirits in 
the folitude of her chamber. Some 
female, vifitors arrived to tea ; and, 
at length, Mr* Nelfon entered the 
rooin. Amelia trembled and bluftt- 
ed as he approached her ; but (he 
was a little relieved from her ero- 
barraffment by the bufinete of the 
tea-table, over which (he prefided. 
Amelia was naturally graceful in 
every thing (lie did, but the pretent 
agitation of her mind gave a tem- 
porary aukwardnefs to all her mo- 
tions : (he committed many little 
blunders in the management of the 
t4*~t*ble; a cup fell from her 
trembling hand, and was broken ; 
blit the politenefs of Mr. Nelfon 
led him to fay fo many kind and 
graceful things to her oifthcte petty 
incidents, that, indeed of increas- 
ing her did refs, they produced an 
oppofite effed, and the tumult of 
her bofom gradually fubfided into 
a calm and compoted delight. Sbf 
ventured to meet the eyes of Mr. 
Nelfon, and thought them expref- 
five of that tendemefs which pro- 
moted a happy end to all her mis- 
fortunes. At the idea of exchang- 
ing mitery and dependence for com- 
fort and honour, as the wife of fo 
amiable a man, her heart expanded 
with the mod innocear and grate- 
ful foy. This efrpw od in her 
coufittmmee, and gdve fu£h an ex- 
quifrte radiance to fell her features, 
that (he looked i thOufand times 
more beautiful than eVer. Mrs. 
Wormwood faw this improvement 
of her charms, and, fickening at 
the fight, determined to reduce the 
fplendor of fuch infufferable beau- 
ty, and haftily terminate the tri- 
umph 
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uraph of heir deluded g\le(h She 
began with a few malicious and far* 
caSic remarks on the vanity of 
beautiful young women, and the 
hopes which th*y frequently cn- 
tertain of an imaginary lover; 
but, finding thefe remarks produo 
ed not the effect (he intended* (he 
took an opportunity of whifpering 
in the ear of Amelia, and begged 
her not to harbour any vain ex- 
pectations, for the billet (he had 
received was a counterfeit, and a 
mere piece of pleafantry. Amelia 
(huddered, and turned pale : fur- 
prife, difappointment, and indigna- 
tion, confpired to overwhelm her. 
She exerted her utmoft power to 
conceal her emotions ; but the con- 
flict in her bofom was too violent to 
be difguifed. The tears, which flic 
vainly endeavoured to fupprefs, 
burlt forth, and fhe was obliged to 
quit the room in very vifiblc dif- 
crder. Mr. Nelfon exprefled his 
concern ; but he was checked in 
his benevolent enquiries by the cau- 
tion of Mrs. Wormwood, who (aid, 
on the occaiion, that Mifs Nevil 
was a very amiable girl, but (he 
had fome peculiarities of temper, 
and was apt to put a wrong con- 
ftru&ion on the innocent pleafantry 
of her friends. Mr. Nelfon ob- 
ferving that Amelia did not return, 
and hoping that his departure might 
contribute to reftore the interrupted 
harmony of the houfe, took an 
early leave of Mrs. Wormwood, 
who immediately flew to the cham- 
ber of Amelia, to exult, like a 
fiend, over that lovely viCttm of 
ber fucccftful malignity. She found 
not the perfon whom fhe was fo 
eager to infult. Amelia had indeed 
retired to her chamber, and pafl'ed 
there a very miferable half hour, 
much hurt by the treacherous cru- 
elty of Mrs. Wormwood, and (till 
snore wounded by reflections on her 


own credulity, which fhe con- 
demned with that excefs of feverity . 
fo natural to a delicate mind in ar- 
raigning itfelf. She would have 
flown for immediate confolation to 
her friend* Mrs. Melford* but fhe 
bad reafon to believe that lady en* 
gaged on a vifit, and (he therefore 
relolved to take a folitary walk for 
the purpofe of compofing her fpi- 
rits i but neither fofitude norexer~ 
cife could reftore her tranquillity ; 
and, as it grew late in the evening, 
flie haftened to Mrs. Melford’s, in 
hopes of now finding her returned* 
Her worthy o^d confidant was in- 
deed in her little parlour alone, 
when Amelia entered the room. 
The eyes of this lovely girl im- 
mediately betrayed her diftrefs ; 
and the old lady, with her ufual 
tendernefs, exclaimed, “Good hea- 
ven ! my dear child, for what have 
you been crying?” 44 Becaufe, 
replied Amelia, in a broken voice, 
and burfling into a frefli fliower of 
tears, becaufe I am a fool.” Mrs* 
Melford began to be mod ferioufly 
alarmed, and, exprelling her ma- 
ternal folicitude in the kindeft man- 
ner, Amelia produced the fatal pa- 
per — 44 There, fays (he, is a letter 
in the name of your excellent 
friend, Mr. Nelfon ; it is a forgery 
of Mrs. Wormwood’s, and I have 
been fuch an ideot as to believe it 
real.” The affectionate Mrs. Mel- 
ford, who, in her firfl alarm, had 
apprehended a much heavier cala- 
mity, was herfelf greatly comfort- 
ed in difeovering the truth, and 
faid many kind things to confole 
her young friend. 44 Do not 4 fan- 
cy. replied Amelia, that I am fool- 
imly in love with Mr. Nelfon, 
though I think him the rood pleat- 
ing as well as the mod excellent of 
men ; and though 1 confefsto yoq, 
that I fliould certainly think it a 
bleffed lei to. find * refuge from t be 
P t mjfcry 
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mtfbry of my prefent dependence, 
in the arms of lb benevolent and fo 
generous a protector.” 44 Thole 
arras are now open to receive you, 
laid a voice that was heard before 
the fpeakcr appeared. Amelia ftarted 
at the found, and her lurprife was 
net a little increufcd in feeing Mr. 
Neliop himfelf, who, entering the 
room from an adjoining apartment, 
embraced the lovely orphan in a 
tranfport of tendemefs and delight. 
Amelia, alive to all the feelings of 
genuine modefty, wag for forac mi- 
nutes more painfully diftrefled by 
this furprife, than Ihe had been by 
her part mortification » (he was ready 
to fmk into the earth at the idea of 
having betrayed her fecret to the 
man from whom fhe would have 
laboured moil to conceal it. In 
the firfl tumult of this delicate con- 
fulion, fhe finks into a chair, and 
hides her face in her handkerchief. 
Nelfon, with a mixture of refpeft 
and love, being afraid of increaf- 
kig her diftrefs, feizes one of her 
hands, and continues to kifs it 
without uttering a word. The 
good Mrs. Mclford, almofi as much 
adonifhed, but lels painfully con- 
fufed than Amelia, l>eholds this un- 
expected feene with that kind of 
joy which is much more difpofed 
to weep than to lpeak : — and, 
while this little parti* is thus ab- 
forbed in filcnce, let ine hafteti to 
relate the incidents which produced 
their fituation. 

44 Mr. Nelfon had obferred the 
farcatlic manner uf Mrs. Worm- 
wood towards Amelia, and, as loon 
as'he had ended his uncomfortable 
vifit, he hattened to the worthy 
Mrs. Mclford, to give- her fome 
little account oY what had palfed, 
and to'conciMt with her fome hap- 
pier plan for the fupport of this 
amiable infultcd orphan. 44 I atn 
acquainted, find he, with fome 


brave and wealthy officers, who 
have ferved with the father of Mifs 
Nevil, and often fpeak of him with 
refpedt ; I am fure I can raife a- 
mong them a fubferipdon for the 
maintenance of this tender unfor- 
tunate girl : we will procure for 
her an annuity, that lhaU enable 
her to efcape from fuch malignant 
patronage, to have a little home of 
her own, and to fupport a fervant.” 
Mrs. Melibrd was rranfported at 
this idea ; and, recoHeding all her 
own obligations to this benevolent 
man, wept, and extolled his gene- 
rofity ; and, ltiddenly feeing Ame- 
lia at fome di fiance, through a 
bow window, which commanded the 
fireet in which (he lived, 44 Thank 
Heaven, (he cried, herecomes my 
poor child, to hear and bleis you 
for the extent of your goodnefe.” 
Nelfon, who delighted mod in 
doing good by fiealth, immediately 
extorted from the good old lady a. 
promife of fecrely : it was the 
part of his plan, that Amelia (hould 
never know the perfous to whom 
(he was to owe her independence* 
44 I am If ill afraid of you, my 
worthy old friend, faid Nelfon ; 
your countenance or manner will, 
1 know, betray me, if Mils Nevil 
fees me here to-night. ” — 44 Well, 
laid the delighted old lady, I will 
humour your delicacy; Amelia 
will probably not fiay with roe tea, 
minutes ; you may amule yourfelf, 
for that time, in my fpacious gar- 
den : I will not fay you are here ; 
and, as foon as the good girl re- 
turns home, I will come and im- 
part to you the particulars of her 
receut vexation.” — 44 Admirably 
fettled,” cried Nelfon ; and he im- 
mediately retreated into a little back 
room, which led through a glafs 
door into a long (lip of ground, 
embellithed with the fweeteft and 
lead txpcnlive flowers, which af- 
forded 
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forded a favourite occupation and 
amufement to Mrs. Melford. Nel- 
fon, after taking a few turns in this 
diminutive gaiden, finding himfclf 
rather chilled by the air of the 
evening, retreated again into the 
little room he had palled, intending 
to wait there till Amelia departed ; 
but the partition between the par- 
lours being extremely flight, he 
overheard the tender confeflion of 
Amelia,* and was hurried towards 
her by an irrefiiUble impulfe, in 
the manner already defcribed. 

44 Mrs. Melford was the firft who 
recovered from the kind of trance, 
into which our little party had 
been thrown by their general fur* 
prife ; and (he enabled the tender 
pair, in the profpe<ft of whofe uni- 
on her warm heart exulted, to re- 
gain that eafy and joyous pofleffion 
of their faculties, which they loll 
for fome little time in their mutual 
embarraflment. The applaufe of 
her friend, and the adoration of her 
lover, foon taught the diffident 
Amelia to think lefs feverely of 
herfelf. The warm-heated Mrs. 
Melford declared, that thefe occur- 
rences were the work of heaven. 

That, replied the affe&ionatc 
Nelfon, I am mod willing to al- 
low ; but you mull grant, that 
heaven has produced our prefen t 
happinefs by the blind agency of a 
fiend ; and, as our dear Amelia has 
too gentle a fpirit to rejoice in be- 
holding the malignity of a devil 
converted into the torment of its 
poflefior, I mud beg that (he may 
not return, even for a fingie night, 
to the houfe of Mrs. Wormwood.” 


Amelia pleaded her fenfe of paft 
obligations, and wiflied to take a 
peaceful leave of her patronefi ; 
but fhe fubmitted to the urgent eae 
treaties of Nelfon, and remained 
for a few weeks under the roof ot 
Mrs. Melford, when (he was unit* 
ed at the altar to the man of her 
heart. Nelfon had the doqble de- 
light Qf rewarding the affe&ion of 
an angel, and of punching the 
malevolence of a fiend : he an- 
nounced in perfon to Mrs. Worm- 
wood his intended marriage with, 
Amelia, on the very night when 
that treacherous old maid hadamuf- 
ed herfelf with the hope of derid- 
ing her gueft; whofe return Ik* 
was eagerly expecting, in the mo- 
ment Nelfon arrived to fay, that 
Amelia would return no more. 

44 The furprife and mortification 
of Mrs. Wormwood arofe alraoft to 
frenzy : flic racked her malicious 
and inventive brain for expedients 
to defeat the match, and circulated 
a report for that purpofe, which 
decency will not allow me to ex- 
plain. Her artifice was dete&ed 
and defpifed. Amelia was not only 
married, but the moft admired, the 
moft beloved, and the happiefl of 
human beings ; an event which 
preyed fo inccffimtly on the fpirit 
of Mrs. Wormwood, that (he fell 
into a rapid decline, and ended, in 
a few months, her mifehievous and 
unhappy life, a memorable ex- 
ample, that the moft artful ma- 
lignity may fometimes procure for 
the object of its envy that very 
happinefs which it labours to pre- 
vent!” 
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HISTORY OF MELETINA, 

[from the feme Wqrk.J 


U \^ELETINAii tic accora- 
plifeed daughter of opu- 
lent parents. Her mother died 
when (he wa* very young ; her fa- 
ther, a man of a feeling and liberal 
mind, devoted hlmfelf entirely tp 
the education of his two lovely 
chldren^ Melctina and her brother, 
vfhcu being nearly of an age, and 
equal in all the bed gifts of nature, 
grew up together in the tendered 
affe&ion. It happened that Melc-*' 
tina, now turned of twenty, was 
on a diftant vifit, at the houfe of a 
female relation, when fhe heard 
that her father, whom flic loved 
mod tenderly, was attacked by a 
▼cry dangerous diforder. The poor 
girl battened home in the mod pain-? 
ful anxiety, which was converted 
into the bittered didrofs, by her 
finding, on her return, that her 
father was dead, and her brother 
confined by the malignant dittem- 
per, which he had caught in his 
tnceflant attendance on parent 
they had lod. The utmod efforts 
were pfed to keep Meletina from 
the pbaipber of her brother j but 
no entreaties could prevail oh her 
to defert the only furviving obje£f 
of her ardent ade&ion, and, y de. 
fpifing the idea of her own dan- 
ger, fhe attended the unhappy 
youth, who ^vas now delirious, 
With filch tender affiduity, that pie 
would pot permit him to receive 
either nourishment or medicine 
from any hand but her own. The 
parity of her con fruition, or the 
immediate care of Providence, pre- 
ferved the generous Meletina from 
aiifc&ion, and heaven granted to 
fpr earned prayers the endangered 


life of her brother 2 but his reco« 
very feemed to be rather defigned 
aa* trial of her fortitude than as a 
reward of her tendernefs . his bo- 
dily health was reffored to him, 
but his mental fa&ulties were de- 
ftroyed, The unhappy Meletina, 
in the place of a lively young 
friend, and a generous p rote*! or, 
found only a poor babbling idiot, 
whofe fituation appeared to her the 
more deplorable, becaufc, though, 
he had utterly lot a fjlid and a 
brilliant underftanding, he feemed 
to retain all hit benevolent affec- 
tions. By one peculiarity which 
attended him, fhe was fingularly 
affe&ed ; and perhaps it made her 
refolve on the extraordinary facri- 
fice which (lie has offered to his ca- 
lamity. The peculiarity I (peak 
of was this : he not only difcover- 
ed great fatisfaftion in the fight of 
his fifler, though utterly unable to 
maintain a rational converfation 
with her ; but if fee left him for 
any eonfiderable time, he begao 
to exprefs, by many wild geflures, 
extreme agitation and anxiety, and 
could n 6 ver be prevailed on to 
touch any food, except in the pre- 
fence of Meletina. Many experi- 
ments were tried to quiet his appre- 
henfions on this point, and to re- 
lieve his fifler from fo inconvenient 
and fo painful an attendance. Thefe 
experiments did not feccced ; but 
two medical friends of Meletina, 
who took a generous interett in her 
health and happinefs, engaged to. 
corredt this peculiarity in her poor 
fenfelefs brother, and convinced 
her, that for his fake, as^well as 
her own, (he ought to acquicfce in 
1 (base 
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feme painful expedients for this 
purpole. Her underftanding was 
indeed convinced by their humane 
and judicious arguments, but her 
heart foon revolted again ft them ; 
and, after two or three fevere but 
unfucfcefsful attempts to correct the 
obftinate habit of the affectionate 
idiot, ftie determined to irritate him 
no farther, but to make an entire 
facrifice of her own convenience 
and pleafure to the tranquillity of 
this unfortunate being. She felt a 
tender and melancholy delight in 
promoting his peace and comfort ; 
but the time now arrived, in which 
the force and purity of her fifterly 
attachment was expofed to, a trial 
perhaps as fevere as ever woman 
luftained. A year and l'ome months 
had now elapfed fince the deceafe 
of her father, when a young luldier 
of family and fortune, who had 
made a deep impreffion on her 
youthful heart, returned to Eng-* 
land from a diftant campaign. He 
was juft recovered of a wound, 
which had detained him abroad, 
and returned home in the ardent 
hope of being completely rewarded 
for all his toils and fhfferings, by 
the pofleffion of his lovely Mele- 
tinn. She received him with all 
the frank nefs and warmth of a fin- 
cere and virtuous alfedtion ; but, 
after they had given to each other 
a long and circumftantial account 
of their paft diftreffes, lhe anfwered 
his eager propofol of immediate 
marriage by declaring, that (he 
thought it her duty to renounce her 
fair profpcCt of connubial happi- 
nefs, 'and to devote herfelf entirely 
io that unfortunate brother, who 
e?rifted only by her inceflant atten- 
tion : file enumerated the many 
reafons that inclined her to fuch a 
painful foe rifle with all the timple 
and pathetic eloquence of angelic 
virtue. Her lover, who pofleift^ 


f MELETlNA. [i 3 ij 

that melting tendernefi of heart, 
which often accompanies heroic 
courage, liftened to all her argu-. 
ments with a filent though pnfliOn- 
dte admiration, and, inllead of at* 
tempting to detach her thought* 
from the deplorable condition of 
her brother, he offered to relinquifh 
his own aCtive purfuits, to engage 
with her in any plan of fenueftered 
life, .and to rake an equal part in 
the fuperintendance of that hapleft 
being, who had fo juft a title to 
their compaflion and their care. 
This generous offer overwhelmed 
the tender Melctina. For fome 
time ftie could anfwer it only by 
weeping ; but they were tears of 
mingled agony and delight. At 
la ft file replied, 44 My excellent 
friend, I (nail now, and at all 
times, have the franknefs to avow, 
that you are extremely dear to me, 
and that I feel, as 1 ought to do, 
the uncommon proof which you 
are now giving me of the pureft 
affcCtion j but I muft not fufter the 
kindnefs and gcnfcrofity of your 
heart to injure your happmefs and 
glory. I muft not be your wife. 
The peculiarity of my fituation 
calls for fo painful a facrifice ; but 
great facrifices have great rewards ; 

1 feel that I (hall be fupported by 
the noble pride, not only of dis- 
charging my duty, bur of preferr- 
ing your tender eftcem, which I 
(ho»ld certainly defer vc to forfeit, 
as well as my own, if I did not re- 
folutely decline vour too generous 
propofol,” The affectionate young 
foldier endeavoured to (hake her 
refoiution, by e*efy argufnem that 
the truth and ardour of his paftion 
could polfibly fuggeft. Meletina 
was inflexible ; and the utmoft that 
her lover could obtain, was a pro* 
mife, that if, by atteriti n and 
time, (he fuccecded in her hope of 
teftoring the intellects of her bfo* 
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ther, fhe would complete the feene 
of general happtnefs, which that 
Joyful event would occafion, by 
the immediate acceptance of that 
band, which (he now rejected only 
' from the juft fcruples of genuine 
affe&ion. Having thus fettled their 
very delicate con tell, they parted. 
The fblilier rejoined his regiment ; 
but, in fpite of military dtlEpation, 
continued for a long time to write 
yer y tender letters to the generous 
Meletina. Atlaft, however, whe- 
ther his paftion was diminiflied by 
its defpair of being gratified, or 
yrhether the purity of a chafte at- 
tachment is incompatible with a 
martial life, w hile he was engaged 
* in dangerous and diftant fervice, he 
was deeply involved in a very per- 
plexing illicit intrigue, which would 
probably have given him many 
years of difquietude, had not the 
chance of war put an early period 
to his life : a mulkct-ball patted 
through his body ; but he lived 
Jong enough to write- an affectionate 
arting letter to Meletina, in which 
e confetted his frailties, extolled 
}ier angelic purity of heart, and en- 
treated her to do, what he folemnly 
effured her he did himfclf, confidcr 
both the time and the manner of 
bis death, not as a misfortune, but 
$. blelling. Meletina lamented him 
jvhen dead, as Ihe had loved him 
Uving, with the mod faithful ten- 
derneCs ; file mourned for him as 
for a hufband ; and, though many 
years have elapfed fince his de- 
ceofe, a grey £Lk is to this day her 


conftant apparel. Nor is there an. y 
oftentation m this peculiarity of her 
drefs ; for her attendance on her 
brother is ftill fo uniform, that fhe 
never appears in public, and indeed 
is never abfent from her own houfe 
snore than two or three hours at a 
time. From habit, and the affec- 
tionate caft of her temper, ihe takes 
a pleafure in the petty childifh 
plays by which her haplefs compa- 
nion is amnfed ; and, fo far from 
linking herfelf into a llate of indo- 
lence or apathy, Ihe poffefies great 
delicacy of manners, and all the 
ilrcngth and luftrc of a refined un- 
derftanding. She is now turned 
of fifty ; and, though her counte- 
nance, when ihe is filent, has an 
air of mild and touching melan- 
choly, her converfarion is animated 
and chcarful. As her brother 
pieafes himfclf by the habit of rif- 
ing and going to reft with the lark. 
Hie has the long winter evenings 
entirely to herfelf ; and at this lca- 
fon (lie has a great (liare of facial 
enjoyment, by receiving the vilits 
of her feleded friends. To thefc 
fhe is remarkably open and un re- 
ferred, and has a peculiar pleafure 
in talking over the extraordinaiy 
occurrences of her early life. This 
circle* indeed is fraall, though it is 
juftly efteemed an honour to (hare 
the friendlhip of Meletina, and 
thofc w’ho poffefs it have the hap- 
pinefs of know ing perhaps the moll 
lingular and moll intereiling of an- 
cient virgins.” 
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A SET OF RESOLUTIONS FOR OLD AGE. 


il T>XCEPT the reafons for a 
XL change be invincible, to live 
end to die in the public profeffion of 
the religion in which one was born 
ftftdbred' To avoid all prop hane 


talk and intricate debates on (acred 
topics. To endeavour to get the 
better of the intrufions of indolence 
of mind and body, thofc certain 
Harbingers of enfeebling age. Ra- 
ther 
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th«r to wear out, than to ruft out. 
To rife early, and as often as pof- 
fiblc to go to bed before midnight. 
Not to nod in company, nor to in- 
dulge repofe too frequently on the 
couch in the day. To walk as lit- 
tle of life in ileep as may be, for 
we (hall have enough in the grave. 
Not to give up walking; nor to 
ride on horfeback to fatigue. Ex- 
perience, and a late medical opi- 
nion, determine to ride five miles 
every day. Nothing contributes 
more to the prefervation of appe- 
tite, and the prolongation of life. 
Cheyne's direction to the valetudi- 
nary, 44 to make excrcife a part of 
their religion,” to be religioully 
obferved. To continue the prac- 
tice of reading, purfued for more 
than fifty years, in books on all 
fubjeds ; for variety is the fait of 
the mind as well as of life. Other 
people's thoughts, like the beft con- 
verfation of one's companions, are 
generally better and more agree- 
able than one’s own. Frequently 
to think over the virtues of one’s 
acquaintance, old and new. To 
admit every cheerful ray of fun- 
fliine on the imagination. To a- 
void retrofpedion on a paft friend* 
fh ip, which had much of love in it, 
for memory often comes when (he is 
pot invited. To try to think more 
of the living, and lets of the dead ; 
for the dead belong to a world of 
their own. To live within one's 
income, he it l^rge or little. Not 
to let pafiion of any fort run away 
with the underftanding. Not to 
encourage romantic hopes nor fears. 
Not to drive away hope, the l’ove- 
rcign balm of life, though he is 
the greateft of all flatterers. Not 
to be under the dominion of fujper- 
ttition or enthufiafm. Not wilfully 
to undertake any thing for which 
the nerves of the mind or the body 
are not ilrong enough. Not to run 


the race of competition, or to be in 
another’s way. To avoid being 
joftled too much in the tfrect, being 
overcome by the noife of the carri- 
ages, and not to be carried even by 
curiofity itfelf into a large croud. 
To drive to embody that dignified 
fentiment, 44 to write injuries in 
dull, but kindnefles in marble.” 
Not to give the reins to conttitu* 
tional impatience, for it is apt to 
hurry on the firft expreflions into 
the indecency of fwcaring. To re- 
coiled, that he who can keep his 
gu n temper may be matter of an* 
other’s. If one cannot be a ttoip, 
in bearing and forbearing, on every 
trying occalion, vet it may not be 
impoifible to pull the chcck-ttring 
again ft the moroieaefs of fplccn og 
the impetuolity of pec vifhnefs. An- 
ger is a fhort madnef*. Not to fall 
in love, now on the precipice of 
threefcore, nor exped to be falle4 
in love with. A connexion between 
fummer and winter is an improper 
one. Love, like fire, is a good icr* 
vant, but a bad matter. Love is 
death, when the animal fpirits are 
gone. To contrive to have as few 
vacant hours upon one's hands af 
polttble, that idlenefs, the mother 
of crimes and vices, may not pay 
its vifit. To be always doing of 
fomething, and to have fomething 
to do. To fill up one’s time, and 
to have a good deal to All up, for 
time is the materials that life is 
made of. If one is not able by ft- 
tuation, or through the neceflity of 
railing the fupplies within the year, 
or by habit (for virtue itfelf is but 
habit) to do much ottentatious 
good, yet do as little harm as pof- 
fible. To make the bed, and the 
moft of every thing. Not to in* 
dulge too much in the luxury of 
the table, nor yet to underlive the 
conttitution. The gout, rheuma- 
tism, and dropfy, in the language 
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of the Spe&ators, feem to be ho* 
vering over the difhes. Wine, the 
great purveyor of pleafure, and the 
fecond in rank among the fenfes, of- 
fer* hi* fervice, when love takes his 
leave. It is natural to catch hold 
of every help, when the fpirits be- 
gin to droop. Love and wine are 
good cordials, but are not proper 
for the beverage of common ufc. 
Refolve not to go to-bed bn a full 
meal. A light Tapper and a good 
confcience are the beft receipts for 
a good night’s reft ; and the parent* 
of undifiurbing dreams. Not to be 
enervated by the flatulency of tea. 
Let the fecond or third morning’s 
thought be to confider of the em- 
ployment for the day ; and one of 
the hft at night to enquire what has 
been done in the courfe of it. Not 
to let one’s tongue run at the ex- 
pence of truth. Not to be too 
communicative nor unreferved. A 
clofe tongue, with an open counte- 
nance, are the fafeft paflports through 
the journey of the world. Tocor- 
rc<ft the error of too much talking, 
and reftrain the narrati vends of the 
approaching clima&eric. To take 
the good-natured tide in conven- 
tion. However, not to praife every 
body, for that is to praife no body. 
Not to be inquifitive, and eager 
to know fecrcts, nor be thought to 
have a head full of other people’s 
kffairs. Not to make an enemy, 
tior to lofe a friend. To aim at the 
efteem of the public, and to leave 
a good name behind. Not to be 
fingular in drefs, in behaviour, in 
notions, or expreflions of one’s 
thoughts. Never to give bad ad- 
vice, and to drive not to fet a bad 
example. Seldom to give advice 
till afked, for it appears like giving 
fomething that is taper A nous to 
one’s felt. Not to like or dillike too 
much at firft fight. Not to won- 
derj for all wonder is ignorance 


that pofleffion falls fhort of expec- 
tation. The longing of twenty 
years may be difappointed in the 
unanfwered gratification of a Angle 
hour. Whilft we are wilhing, we 
fee the beft fide ; after we have 
taken gofleffion, the word. Rc- 
folved, to attend to the arguments 
on both fides : and to hear every 
body againft every body. The 
mind ought not to be made up, but 
upon the beft evidence. To be af* 
fe&ionate to relations, which is a 
kind of felf-love, in preference to 
all other acquaintance. But not 
to omit paying the commanding rc- 
fpe& to merit, which is fuperior to 
all the accidental chains of kindred. 
Not to debilitate the mind by new* 
and future compofmons. Like the 
fpider, it may fpin itfelf to death. 
The mind, like the field, mufthave 
its fallow feafon. The leifure of 
the pen has created honourable ac- 
quaintance* and pleafed all it has 
wifhed to pleafe. To refolve, not 
to be too free of promifes, for per- 
formances are fometimes very diffi- 
cult things. Not to bo too much 
alone, nor to read, nor meditate, or 
talk too much on points that may 
awaken tender fenlations, and be 
too pathetic for the foul. To en- 
joy the prefent, not to be made too 
unhappy by reflexion on the pad, 
nor to be opprefled by invincible 
gloom on the future. To give and 
receive comfort, thofe neceflary 
alms to a diftreffed mind. To be 
conftantly thankful to Providence 
for the plenty hitherto poirdTed, 
which has prefejrved one from the 
dependence on party, perfons, and 
opinions, and kept one out of debt. 
The appearance of a happy ftrua- 
tion, and opportunities of tailing 
many worldly felicities (for content 
has feldtim perverted itfelf into dis- 
content), has induced many to.con- 
*cludv* that oae muft be pleafed 
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with one’s lot in life ; mod it occa- 
Hons many to look with the eye of 
innocent envy. To refolve more 
than ever, >o fhun every public fta- 
tion and refponiibility of conduit. 
To \ c fatisfied with being matter of 
one’s felf, one’s habits, now a fe- 
cond nature, and one’s* time. De- 
termined not to folicit, unlefs tram* 
pled upon by fo tune, to live and 
die in the hamefs of trade, or a 
r feffion. To take care that p'ty, 
urna- ity is not here meant, does 
not find out one in the endurance 
of any calamity. When pity is 
within call, contempt is not far off. 
Nor to wifh to have a greater hold 
pf life, nor toqu<ttbat hold. The 
jK>lfible tenure of caitteocc is of too 


fhort pofleffion for the long night 
that is to fucceed : therefore not s 
moment to be loft. Not to lofe 
fighr, even for a fingle day, of thefit 
good and pro verbal dottors— < diet 
— merryjnan — and quiet. Rcfolv- 
ed, to remember and to recommend, 
towards' tranquillity and longevity, 
the three oral maxims of fir Hana 
Sloane — “ Never to quarrel with 
one’s fdf— one’s wife-^-cf one’s 
prince.” Laftly, not to put one’s 
felf too much in thfc power of the 
elements, . thole great enemies to the 
human frame; namely, the fun— 
the wind— the rain— and the nirht 
air.” 

MEMORY. 


POETRY. 
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The VILLAGE FREEHOLDER. 

[From the News Paper, a Poem, by Mr. C*abbe.] 

N Q^ here th* infectious rage for party flops, 

But flits along from palaces to (hops ; 

Our weekly journals o’or the land abound, 

>Apd fppgad their plagues and influenzas round ; 

The village too, the peaceful, pleafant plain. 

Breeds the whig-farmer and the tory-fwain ; 

Brooks 9 and St. Alban’s boafb not, but inftead 
Stares the Red Ram, and fwings the Rodney’s head ; 
Hither, with all a patriot’s tore, comes he 
Who owns the little hut that makes him free ; 

Whofc yearly forty lhillingS buy the fmile 
Of mightier men, and never wafle the while ; 

Who feels his freehold’s worth, and looks elate, 

A little prop and pillar of the flate. 

Here ne delights the weekly news to con. 

And mingle comments as he blunders on ; 

To fwaliow all their varying authors teach. 

To fpell a title, and confound a fpeech : 

HU with a muddled mind he quits the news, 

•And claims his nation’s licence to abufe ; 

Then joins the cry, 44 that all the courtly race 
Strive but for power, and parley but for place 
Yet hopes, good man ! 44 that all may dill be well/* 

And thanks the flars that he’s a vote to felL 
While thus he reads or raves, around him wait 
A ruftic band, and join in each debate ; 

Partake his manly lpiritj and delight 
To praife or blame, to judge of wrong or right ; 
Meafures to mend, and minifters to make. 

Till all go madding for their country’s fake. - 


What 
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mat KIND of COMPOSITION * NEWS PAPER Is, and the 
AMUSEMENT it afford*. 

[ From the fame Poem. ] 

N EXT, in what rare production (hall we tract 
Such various fubjeCh in fo fmall a fpacc ? 

As the firft (hip upon the waters bore 
Incongruous kinds that never met before ; 

Or as fome curious virtuofo joins, 

In one fmall room, moths, minerals, and coins, - 
Birds, beads, and fifties ; nor refufes place 
To ferpents, toads, and all the reptile race : % 

So here, eomprefs’d within a (ingle (beet, 

Great things and fmall, the mean and mighty meet ; 

*Tis this which makes all Europe's bufinefs khowa, 

Yet here a private pan may place his own ; 

And where he reads of lords and commons, he 
May tell their honours that he fells rappee. 

Add next th* amufement which the motley page 
Affords to either fex and every age : 

Lo ! where it comes before the chearful fire. 

Damps from the prefs in fmoky curls afpire 
(As from the Carth the fun exhales the dew) 

Ere we can read the wonders that enfue : 

Then eager everv eye furveys the part, 

That brings its favourite fubjeCt to the heart j 
Grave politicians look for fadfcs alone, 

And ilighting theirs, make comments of their own ; . 

The fprightly nymph, who never brolie her relt 
r For tottering crowns, or mighty lands opprefs’d, 

Finds broils and battles, but ncgledts them all , 

For fongs and fuits, a birth-day, or a ball ; 

The keen warm man o’erlooks each idle tale 
For “ monies wanted," and “ eflates on fale;" 

While the tty widow, and the coxcomb fleek. 

Dive deep for fcandal through a hint oblique. 

So charm the news ; but we, who far from towr* 

Wait till the poftman brings the packet down, 

Once in the week a vacant day behold, 

And (lay for tidings till they’re three days old : 

Hence on that morn no welcome pod appears. 

That lueklels morn a fullen afpeCt wears ; 

We meet, but ah! without our wonted lmilc. 

To talk of headachs, and complain of bile ; 

Sullen wc ponder o’er a dull recall, 

Nor featl the body while the mind mull faft. 
v Such retllefs paflion is the love of news, 

Work than an itch for muik or the mufc : 

Give 
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Give poets claret, they erow idle foon ; 
peed the mufician, and he’* oqj of tune * 

But the fick mind, <of this difeafe poflefc'd. 

Has neither chance for cure, nor inter als of reft. 

Such powers have things fo vile, and they can boaft 
That thofe perufe them who defpife them mod. 


The S ON G of EXULTATION. 

(Tran Mr* Pottei’s Orach concerning Babylon, and the Song of 
Exultation, from lfaiah, chap. xiii. xiv.] 

T HE fpoil-gorgM city is no more; 

The proud oppreflor of the nations falls, 

Scnk in the dull her towred walls : 

Her vanauifh'd monarch welters in his gore ; 

Jehovah from ^is impious hand 
Hath rent the enfign of command. 

That iron feeptre,* whofe impetuous force 
Smote empires trembling at his rage. 

The Earth exulting views his breathlefs code, 

And Peace recalls her golden age ; 

Chearful burfl forth their fhouts of joy, 

** Thy furious hand no more (hall bleeding realms deftxoy.** 

The lordly Lebanon waves high 
The ancient honours of his (acred head ; 

Their branching arms his cedars fpread. 

His pines triumphant (hoot into the iky : 

44 Tyrant, no barbarous axe invades, 

44 Since thou 9rt fall'n, our unpiercM (hades.** 

To meet thee. Hades roufes from beneath. 

An iron fmile his vifage wears ; 

He calls through all the drear abodes of Death ; 

His call each mighty chieftain hears ; 

And feeptred kings of empires wide 
Rife from their lofty thrones, and thus accofl thy pride. 

Is jhis weak form of flirting air 
The potent lord that fill'd th* Aflyrian throne ? 

Thus are thy vaunted glories gone ? 

Where thy rich feafts, thy fprightly viola where ? 

Beneath thee is corruption fpread. 

And worms the covering of thy bod ? 

How art thou fall’a, bright flar of orient day. 

How fall’n from thy setherial height. 

Son of the Morning! Thou, whofe fanguine ray 
Glared terribly a baleful light ; 

War kindled at the blaze, and wild 
Ruih’d Slaughter, Havoc mill’d, their robes with blood defil’d. 

. “lit 
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«•> I in high heaven will be ador’d, 

•* Above the ftars of God exalt my throne ; 

44 My pow’r (hall facred Sieii own, 

•4 The mount of God’s dread prefence hail me lord,” 

Such thy vaiii threats * Death’s dark abode 
Yawns to receive the vaunting god. 

Thofe, who thy corfe ftiall ’midft the (lain behold. 

Shall view thee with attentive look : 

Is this the man, his thund’ring car who roll’d. 

That with pale terror kingdoms (hook ? 

Who wav’d o’er wafted towns his fpear. 

Terror and Flight his van, Deftrudion in his rear ? 

Is this the man, whofe barb’rous hate 
Bound captive monarchs in his galling chain ; , 

While Outrage call’d his tort’ring train, 

And Rigor doled the dungeon’s ruthlefs gate > 

How from his high dominion hurl’d 
The fpoiler of the ravag’d world ! 

Kings, monarchs, heroes, warriors of renown. 

Who greatly fought their realms to fave, 

Each in his houfe of Death in peace lies down. 

With glory in his rock-hewn grave, 

Amidft his chiefs, with honours grac'd, # 

His fword beneath his head, his arms befide him placed* 

But thou (halt lie a thing abhor’d, 

A fordid corfe among the vulgar (lain, 

Cloath’d with the carnage of the plain, 

A loathfome texture by the falchion gor’d. 

Shalt thou with honour’d chiefs repofe > 

Her jaws ’gainft thee the grave (hall clofc ; 

For where portentous thy proud banners wav’d. 

Rapine rufli’d o’er the wafted land : 

Thy country, too, her free-born Tons enflav’d 
Or (laughter’d, curft thy hoftile hand. 

So falls the impious tyrant-race, 

And fair Renown difdains their hated duft to grace. 

The dreadful work of death prepare : 

The father’s crimes for boundlefs vengeance call, 

And all the tyrant’s Tons lhall fall ; 

Nor branch, nor offspring (hall my fury fpare, 

Left o’er the trembling earth again 
Spread the wild horrors of their reign. 

No more their haughty tow’rs (hall pierce the Ikies, 

And fill the wide world with their fame ; 

Againft them, faith Jehovah, I will rife, 

Will rend from Babvlon the name, 

Smite from its courie her ftagnant ftream, 

And o’er its miry gulfs (hall clanging fea-raews feream. 

Thai 
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Thus hath God fworn, th’ Almighty Lord : 

Like the ftrong mountains (ball my purpofeitand. 

To crufh th’ Aflyiian in my land ; 

Through all their hofts (hall rage the vengeful fword ; 
Dreadfufon Sion’s facred brow 
The God of Armies (hall they know. 

Daughter of Sion, let tby joy arife, 

From thy griev’d neck bis yoke (hall fall ; 

Virgin, exult, thy haughty foe defpife. 

His chain no more thy arms fliall gall. 

Thus hath God fworn, nor lwom in vain : 

Th’ Almighty’s hand is ftretch’d, who fliall its force reftrain ? 


ADDRESS to FRIENDSHIP. 

[From Poems on feveral Occafions ; by Ann Yearsley, a Milkwoman 

of Briftol.] 

F RIENDSHIP ! thou nobleft ardor of the foul ! 

Immortal eflence ! languor’s beft fuppon ! 

Chief dignifying proof of glorious man ! 

Firm cement of the world ! endearing tie. 

Which binds the willing foul, and brings along 
Her chaftefl, flrongeft, and fublimeft powers ! 

All elfe the dregs of fpirit. Love’s foft flame, 

Bewildering, leads th’ infatuated foul : 

Levels, deprefles, wraps in endlels mills, 

'' Contra&s, diflolves, enervates, and entlaves, 

Relaxes, finks, diftra&s, while Fancy fills 
Th’ inflaming draught, and aids the Calenture. 

Intoxicating charm ! yet well refin’d 
By Virtue’s brightening flame, pure it afcends. 

As incenfe in irs grateful circles mounts, 

Till, mix< and lofl, with thee it boaft thy name. 

Thou unfound blelfing ! woo’d with eager hope. 

As clowns the nightly vapour fwift purfue, 

And fain wou’d grafp to cheer their lonely way ; 

Vain the wide ftretch, and vain the (horten’d breath. 

For, ah { the bright delufion onward flies. 

While the (ad Twain deceiv’d, now cautious treads 
The common beaten track, nor quits it more. 

Not unexifting art thou, but fo rare, 

That delving fouls ne’er find thee ; ’tis to thee. 

When found, if ever found, fweet fagitive, 

The noble mind opes all her richefl (lores ; 

Thy firm, ftrong hold fuits the courageous 
Where flubborn virtues dwell in fecret league. 

And each cOnfpires to fortify the red. 

Etherial fpiritt *lone may hope to prove 
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Thy ftrong, yet fofteh’d rapture ; foften’d more 
When penitence fuccecds to injury ; 

, When, doubting pardon, the meek, pleading eye 
On which the foul had once With plcafUre dwelt, 

Swims in the tear of forrow and repentance. 

The faultlefs mind with treble pity views 

The tamifh’d friend, who feels the (ling of fliame ; 

’Tis then too little barely to forgive ; 

Nor can the foul reft on that frigid thoughi, 

But rufhing fwiftly from her Stoic heights, 

With all her frozen feelings mebed down 
By Pity’s genial beams, fhe finks* dillrfeft. 

Shares the contagion; and with lenient hand 
Lifts the warm chalice fill’d with confolation. 

Yet Friendfliip’s name oft decks the crafty lip, 

With feeming virtue clothes the ruthlefs foul : 

Grief-foothing notes, well feign’d to look like Truth, 

Like an infidious ferpent foftly creep 
To the poor, guilelefs, unfulpe&ing heart, 

Wind round in wily folds, and (inking deep 
Explore her facrcd treafure, bafely heave 
Her hoard of woes to an un pitying world ; 

Firft fooths, enfnare9, expofes and betrays. • 

What art thou, fiend, who thus ufurp’ft the form 
Of the foft cherub ? Tell me, by what name 
The oftentatious call thee, thou who wreck’d 
The gloomy peace of forrow-loving fouls ? 

Why thou art Vanity, ungenerous fprite, 

Who tarnifheft the a&ion deem’d fo great, , 

And of foul-favitig eflence. But for tfiec; 

How pure, how bright wou’d Theron’s virtues fhine ; 

And, but that thou art incorp’rate with the flame, 

Which elfe wou’d blefs where’er its beams illume. 

My grateful fpirit had recorded here 

Thy fplendid feemings. Long I’ve known their worth. 

O, ’tis the deepeft error man can prove, 

To fancy joys difinterefted can live, 

Indifloluble, pure, unmix’d with felf ; 

Why, ’twere to be immortal, ’twere to own 
No part but fpirit in this chilling gloom. 

My foul’s ambitious, and its utmod ftretch 
Wou’d be, to own a friend— 4>ut that’s deny’d« 

Now, at this bold avowal, gaze, ye eyes, 

Which kindly melted at my woe^fraught tale : 

Start back, Benevolence, and (hun the chargfe j 
Soft bending Pity, fly the iullen phrafe. 

Ungrateful as it feems. My abjed fate 
Excites the willing hand of Charity, 

The momentary (igh* the pitying tear* 

And inftantaneous of bounty bland* 

1785. 4 L To 
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To mifery fo kind ; yet not to you. 

Bounty, or charity, or mercy mild. 

The penfive thought applies fair Fnendfhips name - r 
That name which never yet cou r d dare^exilt 
But in equality 


* 

* 


* 

* 


On Mrs. MONTAGU. 

[From the lame Publication. 3 

W HY boaft, O arrogant, imperious man. 

Perfections fo exciufive ? are thy power* 

Nearer approaching Deity ? can’ft thou folve 
Queftions which high Infinity propounds. 

Soar nobler flights, or dare immortal deeds. 

Unknown to woman, if <he greatly dares 
To ufe the powers affignM her ? Active ftrength. 

The boaft of animals, is clearly thine ; 

By this upheld, thou think’fl the leflon rare 
T hat female virtues teach ; and poor the height 
Which female wit obtains. The theme untold* 

Its ample maze, for Montagu befriends 
The puzzled thought, and, blazing m the eye 
Of bolded oppofition, drait prefents 
The foul’s bed energies, her keened powers. 

Clear, vigorous, enlighten’d ; with Arm wing 
Swift (he o’ertakes his Mufe, which fpread atar 
Its brighted glories in the days of yore ; 

Lo \ where me, mounting, fpurns the ftedfait earth. 

And, failing on the cloud of fcience, bears 

The banner of Perfe&ion. 

Aik Gallia’s mimic fons how drong her powers. 

Whom, flulhM with plunder from her Shakfpearc s £>*£*» 
She fwift dete&s amid their dark retreats 
(Horrid as Cacus in their thievilh dens) ; 

Regains the trophies, bears in triumph back 
The pilfer’d glories to a wand’ring world. 

So Stella boatts, from her the tale I learn d \ 

With pride die told it, I with rapture heard. 

O, Montagu ! forgive me, if I dug 
Thy wifdom temper’d with the milder ray 
Of foft humanity, and kindnefs bland : 

So wide its influence, that the bright beams 
Reach the low vale where mills of ignorance lodge, 
Strike on the innate fpark which lay immers d, 

Thick cloeg’d, and almod quenA’d in total nignt— 

On me it fell, and cheer’d my joylefs heart 
Unwelcome is the firfl bright dawn of light 
To the dark foul ; impatient, fhe.reje&s. 
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And fain wou’d puih the heavenly ftranger back ; 

She loaths the cranny which admits the day ; 

Confus’d, afraid of the intruding gueft ; 

Diffurb’d, unwilling to receive the beam, 

Which to berfelf her native darknefs fhews. 

The effort rude to quench the cheering flame 
Was mine, and e’en on Stella cou’d I gaze 
With fullen envy, and admiring pride, 

Till, doubly rous’d by Montagu, the pair 
Confpire to clear my dull, imprifon’d fenfe, 

And chafe the miffo which dimm’d my vifual beam. 

Oft as I trod my native wilds alone, 

Strong guffs of thought wou’d rife, but rife to die j 
The portals of the fwelling foul ne’er op’d 
By liberal converfe, rude ideas ftrove 
Awhile for vent, but found it not, and died. 

Thus ruff the mind’s beft powers. Yon ftarry orbs, 

Majeftic ocean, flowery vales, gay groves, 

Eye-wallirtg lawns, and heaven-attempting hills. 

Which bound th’ horizon, and which curb the view ; 

All thofe, with beauteous imagery, awak’d 
My ravifh*d foul to extacy untaught, 

To all the tranfport the rapt fenfe can bear 5 
But all expir’d, for want of powers to fpeak ; 

All perifh’d in the mind as foon as born, 

Eras’d more quick than cyphers on the fliore, 

O’er which the cruel waves, unheedful, roll. 

Such timid rapture as young Edwin feiz’d, 

When his lone footfteps on the fage obtrude, 

Whofe noble precept charmed his wond’ring ear, 

Such rapture fill’d La&illa’s vacant foul, 

When the bright moralift, in foftnefs dreff, 

Opes all the glories of the mental world, 

Deigns to direct the infant thought, to prune 
The budding fcntiment, up rear the ftalk 
Of feeble fancy, bid idea live, 

Woo the abffra&ed fpirit from its cares, 

And gently guide her to the fcenes of peace. 

Mine was that balm? and mine the grateful heart, 

Which breathes its thanks in rough, but timid ffrains. 

SONNET \o LAURA. 

[From Mr. Polwhele’s Pi<ffures from Nature, in Nineteen Sonnets,] 

S URVEY, my Laura, yonder rofe. 

Its central folds fo fickly-pale ; 

While round its outward leaves difclofe 
A lively crimfon to the gale ! 

^2 Yet 
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Yet as the fecret canker-worm 
Preys inly on its fainting heart ; 

From the cold floweret’s fallen form 
Shall all that glow of colour part ! 

Ah ! on thy lover turn thine eyes — 

The bloom'ng cheek may Laura fee ! 

Yet know this pining bofom dies — 

And read the rofe’s fate in me ! 


SONNET to the AUTHOR’S WIFE. 

[From the fame Publication.] 

F OR thee, whofe love I value more than life, 

Whofe charms the balm of heart-felt blifs infpire — 

For thee I reaflume my humble lyre. 

Here — in this fhade, far diftant from the ftrife 
Of feenes, where fafhion’s pamper’d votaries, rife 
In difliparion’s revel, quench thy fire 
O Mufe ! arid blaft the hallow’d name of wife 
’Mid the dark orgies of impure defire— 

For thee, tho’ ne’er my unambitious flrain 
May foothe the unfeeling world, I yet awhile 
Tunc the rude (hell f and haply, not in vain, 

If (fwcet reward of every anxious toil) 

My iimple fong have (fill the power to gain 
From Laura, but a fond approving fraile l 

ADDRESS tb the PUPIL of ELOQUENCE. 

[From Mr. Polwhele’s Englifli Orator, a Dida&ic Poem.] 

T HUS then the cflentials hath the mufe unveil’d 

Preceptive ? — Studious thou, meanwhile, to trace 
Their union and their order, as thy fphere 
And genius of the juft oration wills ; 

Except where verfatile occalion’r turn, 

Or fudden imputfe of thy audience points 
A devious courfe : for oft, their due degrees 
Abandon’d, one elTential ev’n excludes 
The reft ; or argument perhaps ufurps 
The throne of pathos ; or the palfions, free 
From previous forms, as high emergence calls, 

Burft on a Catiline’s devoted head 
Impetuous : fuch thy genius, now matur’d 
To nerve of claflic vigour, feels — erelong 
In quick accordance with that fenfe, to feixo 
The golden moment, as thy pra&ice adds 
Activity to ftrerigth. And now furvey ' 

That 
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Thar genius arm’d wkh high perfuafion’s power— 

The power of human condu& ! awful trim ! 

Yet haply thine ! And O if doom’d to guide, 

Bleft arbiter of good, the moral fcale ; 

Whether thy care to vindicate the rights 
Of outrag’d innocence, and crufti the fiends 
That weave the Belial -artifice ; or Item 
In evil hour, corruption’s torrent tide ; 

Or fhine the facred delegate of heav’n j— * 

O be thy fludy to imprel's on all 
The features of thy honeft worth, and gain 
The fame of Virtue ! Hence Perfuafion draws 
New dignity and grace ! Attention hangs 
Enamour’d on the mufic of a voice 
Infpir’d by genuine probity, and breath’d 
From all-eflential goodnefs ! Such the charms 
Of Virtue ! — Yet her lemblance, uninform’d 
By the warm heart, how vain ! O feed the fires 
That glow in generous bofomB ! Be thy care 
To give each exemplary deed the force 
Of truth, and plain iincerity of foul ! 

For there’s an energy in confcious worth — ^ 

A noble daring, ^but to Virtue’s race 
Unknown) that kindles thro’ the crowd, the flame 
Of emulative merit ; fpreads around 
A kindred feeling ; and impels the mind 
To all that high aftivity, the fource 
Cf happieft execution. Such the fire 
Of other days, while Greece furvey’d her Tons 
Crown’d, awful vigors, with the double wreath 
Of Eloquence and Virtue ! Lo more pure 
In redolence and bloom, to Glory ’9 orb 
The awaken’d genius of thy country waves 
That wreath : and warm with rapture as he views 
Its heav’n-born luftre — 44 Be [t thine (he cries) 

44 Aufpicious youth (to nobler deeds foredoom’d) 

To merit all the renovated rays ; 

44 And thus, refiefted by thy brighter brows, 

44 Beyond ev’n Grecia’s, be thy Albion’s fame!’* 

ODE on his MAJESTY’S BIRTH-DAY, 

[By the Rev, Thomas Warton, B. D. Poet-Laureat.J 
I. 

A MID the thunder of the war, 

True glory guides no echoing car ; 

Nor bids the fword her bays bequeath, 

NPf ftaw with blood her Drighteft wreath : 

N. 
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No plumed hofts he* tranquil triumphs own ; 

Nor fpoils of murder’d multitudes (be brings. 

To fwell t)*e Gate of her diihnguilh’d kings. 

And deck her chofen throne. 

On that fair throne to Britain dear, 

With the flow -ring olive twin’d, 

High (he hangs the hero’s fpear, 

‘ And there with all the palms qf peace coipbm’d. 

Her unpolluted hands the milder trophy rear. 

To kings like thefe her genuine theme. 

The Mufe a blamelcfs homage pays ; 

To George of kings like thefe fuprerae. 

She withes honour’d length of days, 

Nor proflitutes the tribute of her lay*, 

II. 

’Tis his to bid negle&ed genius glow., 

And teach t}ie regal bounty how to flow. 

His tutelary feeptre’s fway, 

The vindicated arrs obey, 

Apd hail their patron, king ; 

% *Tis his, to judgment’s fleady line 

Their flights fantaflic to confine. 

And yet expand their wing ; 

The fleeting forms of fafliion to reftrain, 

And bind capricious Talk in Truth’s eternal chain. 

Sculpture, licentious now no more, 

For Greece her great example takes. 

With Nature’s, warmth the marble wakes, 

And fpurns the toys of modern lore : 

In native beauty (imply plann’d, 

Corinth thy tufted (hafts afeend ; t 

The Graces guide the painter’s hand, 

Iiis xt^agic mimicry to blend. 

. lu .- 

While fuch the gifts his reign bellows. 

Amid the proud difplay, 

Thofc gems around the throne he throws 
That (lied a fofter ray : 

While from the fummits of fublime renown 
He wafts his favour’s univerfal gale, 

W'ith thole fweet flowers he binds a crown 
That bloom in Virtue’s humble vale : 

With rich munificence, the nuptial tye 
Unbroken he combines : 

Confpicuous, in a nation’s eye. 

The facred pattern (liines ! 

Fair Science to reform, reward, and raife, 

To fpread the luftre of domcilic praife ; 

To 

* . 
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To fofler Emulation’s holy flame 
To build Society’s majeflic frame ; 

Mankind to polifh and to teach, 

Be this the monarch’s aim ; 

Above Ambition’s giant-reach, 

The monarch’s meed to claim* 


HITCH IN CONVENT. A Tale. 

t 

[From the late Mr. Lovi bond’s Poems.] 

W HERE Hitchin’s gentle current glides, 

An ancient convent ftands, 

'Sacred to prayer and holy rites 
Ordain’d by pious hands. 

Here monks of faintlv Benedict 
Their nightly vigils kept. 

And lofty anthems fhook the choir 
At hours when mortals dept. 

But Harry’s wide reforming hand 
That facred order wounded ; 

He fpoke — from forth their hallow’d walls 
The friars fled confounded. 

Then wicked laymen ent’ring in, 

Thofe cloiflers fair prophan’d j 
Now Riot loud ufurps the feat 
Where bright Devotion reign’d. 

Ev’n to the chfapel’s facred roof. 

Its echoing vaults along, 

Refounds the flute, and fprightly dance. 

And hymeneal fong. 

Yet Fame reports, that monkifli fhades 
At midnight never fail 
To haunt the manfipns once their own. 

And tread its cloiflers pale. 

One night*, more prying than the refl, 

It chanc’d a friar came. 

And enter’d where on beds of down 
Repos’d each gentle dame. 

Here, foftening midnight’s raven gloom, 

Lay R e, blufhing maid ; 

There, wrapt in folds of cyprefs lawn 
Her virtuous aunt was laid, 

3.4 H* 
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He {topp’d, he gaz’-d, to wild conceits 
His roving fancy run, 

He took the aunt for priorefs. 

And R -c for a nun. 

It happ’d that R *$ capuchin, 

Acrofs the couch difplay r a. 

To deem her fitter of the veil, 

The holy fire betray’d. 

Accofting then the youthful fair. 

His raptur’d accents broke ; 

Amazement chillM the waking nymph ; 
She trembled as he fpoke. 

Hail halcyon days ! hail holy nun! 

This wond’rons change explain: 

Again Religion lights her lamp. 

Reviews thefe walls again. 

For ever bled the power that checkt 
Reformifts wild diforder.', 

Reftor’d again the church’s lands. 

Reviv’d our facred orders. 

To monks indeed, from Edward’s days. 
Belong’d this chafte foundation ; 

Yet filler nuns may anfwer too 
The founder’s good donation. 

Ah ! well thy virgin vows are heard : 

For man were never given 

Thofe charms, refer v’d to nobler ends. 
Thou fpotlefs fpoufe of Heaven ! 

Yet fpeak what caufe from morning mafs 
Thy ling’ring fteps delays : 

Hade to the deep-mbuth’d organ’s peal 
To join thy vocal praife. 

Awake thy abbefs filters all ; 

At Mary’s holy {hrine. 

With bended knees and fuppliant eyes 
Approach, thou nun divine ! * 

No nun am I, recov’ring cried 
The nymph ; no nun, I fay, 

Nor nun will be, unlefs this fright 
Should turn roy locks to grey. 

’Tis true, at church I feldom fail 
When aunt or uncle leads ; 

Yet never rife by four o’clock 
To tell my morning beads. 


No 
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JJo mortal lover yet, I vow, 

My virgin heart hai fact. 

But yet I bear the creature’s talk 

Without a grate betwixt* ' 

/ 

To Heav’n my eyes are often caft 
(From Heav’n their light began) 

Yet deign fometimes to view on ear{h 
Its image ftampt on man. 

Ah me ! I fear in borrow’d (liape 
Thou corn’d, a bafe deceiver ; 

Perhaps the devil, to tempt the faith 
Of orthodox believer. 

For once my hand, at maf^uerade, 

A reverend friar preft ; 

His form as thine, but holier founds 
The ravifh’d faint addreft* 

He told me vows no more were made 
To fenfelefs done and wood. 

But adoration paid alone 
To faints of flefh and blood, 

That rofy cheeks, and radiant eyes, 

'And trefles like the morn, 

Were given to blefs the prefent age. 

And light the age unbprn : 

That maids, by whofe obdurate pride 
The haplefs lover fell, 

Were doom’d to never-dving toils 
Of leading apes in hell. 

Refpe& the fir fl command, he cried, 

Its facred laws fulfil, 

And well obferve the precept given 
To Mofes — Do not kill . 

Thus fpoke, ah yet I hear hjm fpeak f 
My foul’s fublimf phyfician ; 

Then get thee hence, thy do&rincs vile 
Would link me to peraition. 

She ceas’d — the monk in (hades of night 
Confus’dly fled away. 

And Superfation’s clouds diffolv’d 
In fenfe, and beauty’s ray* 


The 
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The M U L B E R,R Y-T R E E. A Tale. 

[From the fame Publication*] 

x TTOR London’s rich city, two Staffordfhire fwains, 

JP Hight Johnfon, hight Garrick, forfakirig their plains, 

Reach’d Shakefpcare’s own Stratfonj, where flows by his tomb 
An Avon, as proudly as Tiber by Rome. 

Now Garrick (fwect imp too of Nature was he) 

Would climb and would eat from his Mulberry-tree ; 

Yet as Johnfon, lefs frolic* wa^taller, was older. 

He reach’d the firft boughs by .the help of his fhoulder ; 

Where, fhelter’d from famine, from bailiffs, and weather, 

Bards, critics, and players,, fat crowded together ; 

Who devour’d in their reach all the fruit they could meet. 

The good, bad, indifferent,, the bitter and fwect : 

But Garrick climb’d high m a plentiful crop, 

Then, heavens! wtW.vag^rksT.e p^y’d on the top ! 

How, now on the loolc twig$ f and now on the tight. 

He flood on his head, and then bolted upright ! 

AU features, all fhapes, and;allj)affions he tried ; 

He danc’d and he (hutted, he laugh’d and he cried, V 
He prefented his face,, arid he (View’d his bacldide ! J 
The noble, the vulgar, flock’d ibuyid him to fee 
What feats he performed in the Mulberry-tree : 

He repeated the paffime, then open’d to fpeak. 

But Johnfon below mutter’d (Irophes of Greek, 

While Garrick proclaim’d fuch a plant never grew, 

So foflcr’d by fun-fhine^ by foil, and by dew. 

The palm-trees of Delos , 4 Phoenicia’s fwect grove. 

The oaks of Dodona, tho’ hallow’d by Jove, 

With all that antiquity flrows to furpals us, 

Compar’d to this tree, were mere? fhrubs of Parnaflus. 

Not the beeches of Mantua, . where Tityrua Was laid,< 

Not all Vallombrofa produc’d iuoh a (bade. 

That the myrtlcs^of France, like the birch of the fchools. 

Were tit only for rods *o whip G chilis to rules ; 

That to Stratford’s old Mulberry, faired and beff^ 

The cedars of Eden mud bow their proud creft : 

Then the fruit — lil^heloaf in the Tub’s pleafattt Tale, 

That was fifli, .flefh, and cuftard, good claret,' and albe- 
it compriz’d every flavour, was. all, and was each, # 

*Was grape, and was pine-apple, ne&arine, and peach*; 

Nay he fwore, and his audience believ’d what he told, 

That under his touch it grew apple i of golJ. . 

Now he paus’d ! — then recounted its virtues again — . 

*Twas a wood for all ufe, bottom, top, bark, and grain : 

: jit would faw into feats for an audience in full pits, 

* Into benches for judges, epifcopal pulpits ; 

Into 
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Into chairs for philofophers, thrones, too for kings. 

Serve the hi^heft of purposes, loweft of things ; 

Make brooms to mount witches, make May-poles for May-days, 
And boxes, and ink-ftands, for wits and the ladies. — 

His fpeech pleas’d the vulgar, it pleas’d their fuperiors. 

By Johafon flaptihort — who his mighty pofleriors 

Applied to the trunk — like a Sampfon, his haunches 

Shook the roots, (hook the fummit, (hook Item, and fhook branches ! 

All was tremor and fliock ! — now delcendcd in fliowers 

Wither’d leaves, wither’d limbs, blighted fruits, blighted flowers l 

The fragments drew critics, bards, players along. 

Who held by weak branches, and let go the ftrong ; 

E’en Garrick had dropt w.th a bough that was rotten. 

But he leapt to a found, and the flip was forgotten. 

Now the plant’s clofe recefles lay open to day. 

While Johnfon exclaim’d, flalking flately away, 

Here’s rubbifli enough, till my homeward return. 

For children to gather, old women to burn ; 

Not pra&is’d to labour, my tides are too fore, 

Till another fit feafon, to make you down more. 

What future materials for pruning, and cropping. 

And cleaning, and gleaning, and lopping, and topping! 

Yet mittake me not, rabble! this tree’s a good tree. 

Does honour, dame Nature, to Britain and thee ; 

And the fruit on the top — take its merits in brief, 

Makes a noble defert, where the dinner’s roaft beef] 

the COTTAGE and COTTAGERS. 

[From Mr. Pratt’s Lapdfcapcs in Verfc.] 

S OFT peers, thro’ foliage deep, 

The ruffet dwelling of an ancient pair. 

Who thrice ten fmiling years, beneath its roof, 

(Blufli gay and great ones of a jarring world!) 

Have led a virtuous life of wedded love ! 

In days of nuptial diffonance and itrife, 

This pattern, rare and high, Cleone views, 

And plucking foft the unadorned latch, 

Enters the cot, where Love with Nature reigns 
Far from the city artifice : — the pair 
We find, with all their progeny around, 

In goodly rows aflembled at the board 
Of buxom Health, who fpreads the light repafl. 

Which Hofpitality, (fuch as of yore 

Our ancient Britons, lov’d, ere courtier pomp 

The once wide opening door infidious clos’d) 

With importunings fweet, invites to fhare. 

Their offer’d boon accepted, we furvey 

Silvan 
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Silvan Simplicity he? graces lend 

To clear Content, who in the herdfman’s hut 

(Which fcorns the gilding of felicity) 

Refries with real Happinefs a friend, 

Ew*n as an houfhold goddefs, ever near 
With gentle hand, to blefs this couple blytbe, 
fo pour the fpirit of the frefheft gale 
Upon the modeft rofe that humbly blows 
Around their dwelling fmall : from the clean fpring 
That lends its little tide, the purelt dream 
To draw, for ufe or plea fure o’er the couch 
To lhed the fweeteft deep from night till morn. 

Light as the filent dews that fall in both, 

And now we liften to the honed tale 
Of cottage fondnefs, and of cottage faith. 

Told by the matron, while the (hepherd Twain 
(Inflru&ed well to read the fecret heart) 

Traces with (kill, even to its rofy fource, 

The crimfon flnfh that paints Cleone’s cheek, 

As, by the feene fubdued, I feem more clofe 
To fold her tender form : — this counfel kind 
DillillM at length like honey from his lip : 

44 Yes, youth and maiden, I can fee your hearts 
44 Twine round each other like your circling arms 
44 Behold! in us, a pair grown old together, 

“ Our morning tender, and our evening true ; 

44 Then live and love, as we have lov’d and liv’d 
44 Go with our mutual blelling on your head? ; 

44 And when in richer domes, ye 1'ec pale Cane 
44 Lift her proud creft to cheat the gaping croud 
44 With fpecious (hews of rapture, feldom found 
44 In palace or in hut*— then foftly fay, 

44 As many a year remote when we are laid 
44 Beneath the verdant turf, ye h'thercome, 

44 Here dwelt the Couple of the Cot ; — here oft 
44 We fat us down in courtfliip’s blooming hour, 

44 And (’wore, if Hymen e’er fliould join our hands, 

44 To live as faithful, and to love as long. * 

CONSOLATORY ODE. 

[From the fame Publication.] 

N O more, fond youth, the drains prolong. 

Break off, break otf*, the plaintive fong ; 

With mandate high from l'pheres above, 

Our golden harps are fining to love ! 

|n ev’ry flow’r that Nature blows, 

Brce*? that farvs, and wave that lio^ $ 

On 
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On earth, in ocean, and in air, 

Love is the fov’reign blifs, the univerfal prayer. 

’Tis love fuflains the (tarry choir, 

Love is the elemental fire ; 

Ah ! naught in thy mortality. 

Nor ev’n in our eternity, 

Like love can charm, like love can blefs, 

The fun and foul of happinefs ; 

Love is to ev’ry Mufe allied, 

Touches each tuneful chord, and fpreads the chorus wide. 

*Tis ours to waft the lover’s fighs. 

Swift to the nymph for whom they rife ; 

And gently as we ftrike the firing. 

Convey the nymph’s on rofy wing. / 

Abfence, tho* it wounds, endears, 

Soft its forrows, fweet its tears ; 

Pains that plcafe, and joys that weep, 

Trickle like healing balm, and o’er the bofom creep. 

Love and Sorrow, twins, were born 
On a fhining fhow’ry morn, 

'Twas in prime of April weather, 

When it H*one and rain’d together; 

He who never Sorrow knew, 

Never felt affections true ; 

Never felt true paflion’s power, 

Love’s fun and dew combine, to nurfe the tender flow’r. 

ODE to PETER PINDAR. 

[From Peter Pindar’s Lyric Odes, for the Year 1785.] 

A Xhoufand frogs, upon a fummer’s day. 

Were fporting ’mid It the funny ray, 

In a large pool, reflecting every face 

They (bow’d their gold-lac’d cloaths with pride, 

In harmlefs fallies, frequent vied, 

And gambol’d through the water with a grace. 

It happen’d that a band of boys, 

Obfervant of their harmlefs joys, 

Thoughtlefs, refolv’d to fpoil their happy fport; 

One frenzy feiz’d both great and fmall, 

On the poor frogs the rogues began to fall, 

Meaning to fplafli them, not to do them hurt. 

As Milton quaintly lings, 4 the floras ’gan pour/ 

Indeed, an Otaheite (how’r ! 

The confequence was dreadful, let me tell ye ; 

* One’s 
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One’s eye was beat out of his head,— 

This limp’d away, that lay for dead,— 

Here mourn’d a broken back, and there a belly« 

Amongft the (mitten, it was found 
Their beauteous queen receiv’d a wound ; 

The blow gave ev’ry heart a figb, 

And drew a tear from ev’ry eye : — 

At length king Croak got up, and thus begun— 

44 My lads,, you think this very pretty fun! 

“ Your pebbles round us fly as thick as hops,— 
Have warmly complimented all our chops j— 

To you, I guefs that thefe are pleafant done® ! 

And fo they might be to us frogs. 

You damn’d, young, good-for-nothing dogs ! 
But that they are fo hard, — they break our bones.** 

Peter ! thou mark’d the meaning of this fable— 

So put thy Pegafas into the liable ; 

Nor wanton, thus with cruel pride, 

Mad, Jehu-like, o’er harmlcfs people ride. 

To drop the metaphor — the Fair *, 

Whofe works thy Mufe forbore to fpare. 

Is bleft with talents Envy mud approve ; 

And didd thou know her heart, thou’dd fay— » 
“ Perdition catch the idle lay !” 

Then drike thy lyre to Innocence and Love. 

« Poh ! poh 1 cry’d Satire, with a fmile, 

« Where is the glorious freedom of our ifle. 

If not permitted to call names ?” 
Methought the argument had weight— 

[ . Was logical, conclufive, neat ; — 

So once more forth, volcanic Peter flames ! 


To CYNTHIA, 

[From the fame Publication.] 

O Thou ! whofe love-infpiring air 

Delights, yet gives a thoufand woes ; 

My day declines in dark defpair. 

And night hath lod her fweet repofe ; 

Yet who, alas ! like me was bled, n 

To others, ere thy charms were known ; 

When Fancy told my raptur’d bread, 

That Cynthia fmil’d on me alone. 

• Mr*. Cofway. 


Nymph: 
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Nymph of my foul ! forgive mv fighs, - - 

Forgive the jealous fires I feel ; 

Nor blame the trembling wretch, who dies 
When others to thy beauties kneel. 

Lo! theirs is ev’ry winning art, 

With Fortune’s gifts— unknown to me ! 

I only boaft a Ample heart, 

In love with Innocence and Thee. 


PETER PINDAR’* moil wholefome ADVICE to LANDSCAPE 

PAINTERS. 

' { From the fame Publication.} 

W HATE’ER your wifli, in landfcape to excel, * 

London’s the very place to mar it 
Believe the oracles I tell, 

There’s very little landfcape in a garret. 

Whate’er the fl^ks of fleas you keep, 

’Tit badly copying them for goats and flieep 5 
And, if you’ll take the poet’s honeft word, 

A bug mud make a miferable bird. 

A rufli-light winking in a bottle’s neck, 

111 reprefents the glorious orb of morn ; 

Nay, tho’ it were a candle with a wick, 

’Twould be a repreferitative forlorn. > 

I think too, that a man would be a fool, 

For trees, to copy legs of a joint-flool ; 

Or ev’n by them to reprefeat a flump : ‘ 

As alfo broom- flicks, — which tho’ well he rig 
Each with an old fox-colour*d wig, 

Muft make a very poor autumnal clump. x 

You’ll fay — “ Yet fuch ones, oft a pqrfon fees 
In many an artift’s trees ; , 

And in fome paintings, we have all beheld ; ^ 

Green bay! hath furely fat for a green field*; 

Holders for mountains, hiHs, ai*a wheaten mows ; _ 

Cats for ram>goats ; — and curs, for bulls and edws. 

All this, my lads, I freely grant ; 

But better things from you I want. 

As Shakfpearc fays, (a bard I much approve) 

* Lid, lid, Oh! lid,’— if thou dpft Painting lore. 

Claude painted in the open air ! — 

Therefore to Wales at once repair ; 

W T bere feenss of 'true magnificence you 11 find ; 
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Befides this great advantage — if in debt. 
You’ll have with creditors no tete-&-tere : 

So leave the bull -dog bailiffs all behind ; 
Who hunt you, with what nofe they may. 
Mud hunt for needles in a flack of hay. 


The SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS COMPASSIONATED, but 

chiefly OMAI. 

[From the “ Taflc*” in the Second Volume of Mr. Cowpee’s Poems.) 

E V’N the favor’d ifles 

So lately found, although the condant fun 
Cheer all their feafons with a grateful (mile. 

Can boad but little virtue ; and inert 
Through plenty, lofe in morals what they gam 
In manners, vi&ims of luxurious cafe. 

Thefe theref .rc I can pity, placed remote 
From all that fcience traces, art invents. 

Or infpiration teaches ; and inclofed 
In boundlcfs oceans never to be pafs’d 
By navigators uninformed as they, 

Or plough’d perhaps by Britifh bark again. 

But far beyond the red, and with mod caufe. 

Thee, gentle favage *, whom no love of thee 
Or thine, but cunofity perhaps, 

Or elfe vain-glory, prompted us to draw 
Forth from thy native bow’rs, to (how thee here 
With what fuperior (kill we can abufe 
The gifts of Providence, and fquander life. 

The dream is pad. And thou had found again 
Thy cocoas and bananas, palms and yams, 

And homedall thatch’d with leaves. But had thou found 
Their former charms ? And having feen our date. 

Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp 
Of equipage, our gardens, and our fports, 

And heard our mude ; are thy limple triend 3* 

Thy Ample fare, and all thy plain delights, 

As dear to thee as once ? And have thy joys 
Lod nothing by comparifon with ours ? 

Rude as thou art (for we return’d thee rudo 
And ignorant, except of outward (how) 

I cannot think thee yet fo dull of heart 

And (piritlds, as never to regret 

Sweets taded here, and left a* foon as know?* 

Methinks I fee thee llrayi g on the beach, 

And aiking of the furge that bathes thy fool. 
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If ever It has wafMi our diftant fhore. 

I fee thee weep, and thine are honed tears, 

A patriot’s for his country. Thou art fad 
At thought ol her forlorn and abject date, 

From which no power of thine can raife her up. 

Thus Fancy paints thee 9 and though apt to err. 

Perhaps errs tittle, when (lie paints thee thus. 

She tells me too that duly cv’ry morn 
Thou climb’d the mountain top, with eager eyt 
Exploring far and wide the wat’ry wade 
For fight of fhip from England. Ev’ry fpeck ' 

Seen in the dim horizon turns thee pale 
With confii& of contending hopes and fears* 

But comes at lafi the dull and dutky eve, 

And fends thee to thv cabin, well prepar’d 
To dream all night of what the day denied. 

Alas ! expert it not. We found no bait 
To tempt us in thy country. Doing good, 

Diiinterefted good, is not our trade. 

We travel far, ’cis true, but not for nought, 

And mud be brib’d to compafs earth again 
By other hopes and richer fruits than yours. 


DETESTATION of SLAVERY. 

[F rom the fame Poem.] 

O H for a lodge in fome vaft wlldernefs, 

Some boundlels contiguity of (hade, 

Where rumour of oppreflion and deceit, 

Of unfuccefsful or luccefsful war, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pain’d, 

My foul is fick with ev’ry day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill’d. 

There is no flefh in man’s obdurate heart, 

It docs not feel for man. The nat’ral bond 
Of brotherhood is fever’d as the flax 
That falls afunder ;«t the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a lkin 
Not colour’d like his own, and having pow’r 
T’inforce the wrong,, for fuch a worthy cauft 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey# 

Lands interfe<fted by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interpofed, 

Make enemies of nations who had elle 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, and deftroys ; 

And worfe than all, and m oft to be deplored. 

As human nature’s broadeil, fouleft blot, . 

1785. £ Chib* 
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Chain* him, and talk* him, and exa&» &j* 

With (tripe*, that mercy with * bleeding heart 
Weep* when flie foe* infli&ed on a bead. 

Then what i* man > And what man feeing this. 
And haring human feeling*, doe* not bluflt 
And hang hi* head, to think himfelf a man i 
1 would not hare a flare to till my ground. 

To carry roe, to fan me while I deep. 

And trembl* when l wake, for all the wealth 
That finew* bought and fold hare erer earn d. 

No-, dear as freedom U, and In my heart’* 

Tuft eftimation pris’d aboee all price, 

I had much rather be rayfelf the flare. 

And wear the bonds, than fatten them on him. 

We have no flare* at home — Then why abroad ? . 
And they themfelve* once ferried o’er die ware. 
That parts us, are emancipate and loot’d. 

Slaves cannot breathe m England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free. 

They touch our country, and their (hackles nil. 
That’s noble, and befpeak* a nation proud 
And jealous of the bleffing. Spread it then. 

And let it circulate through er’ry rein 

Of all your empire. That where Britain’* power 

I* felt, ta unkind may feel her mercy too. 


SICIL AN EARTH Q_U A K E S. 

[From the fame Poem.] 

A LAS for Sicily ! rude fragment* now 

Lie fcatter'd where the lhapely column flood* 

Her palaces are dull. In all her ffreets 
The voice of finding and the fprightiy chord 
Are filent Revelry, and dance, and mow 
Suffer a fyncope and foiemn paufe, 

While God performs upon the trembling ftage 
Of his own works, hia dreadful part alone. 

How does the earth receive him ?— With what figna 
Of gratulation'and delight, her king ? 

Fours flie not all her choiceft fruits abroad. 

Her fweeteft flowers, her aromatic gums, 

Difclofing paradife where’er he treads i 
She quakes at hia approach. Her hollow womb, 
Conceiving thunders through a thoufand deeps 
And fiery caverns, roars beneath his root. 

The hills mow lightly and the mountains fraoke. 

For he has touched them. From th’ extreraeft point 
^ Of elevation down into th’ abyfs. 


His 
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His wrath is bitfy and his frown if felt. 

The rocks fall headlong and the rallies rife, 

The rivers die into offcnfive pools, 

And, charged with putrid verdure, breathe ^ grdft 
And mortal nuifance into all the air.’ 

What fi lid war, by transformation llrange 
Grows fluid, and the fixt and rooted earth 
Tormented into billows heaves and fwells, 

Or with vertiginous and hideous whirl 
Sucks down its prey infatiable. Immenfe 
The tumult and the overthrow, the pangs 
And agonies of human and of brute / 

Multitudes, fugitive on ev’ry fide, 

And fugitive in vain. The fy Ivan feene 
Migrates uplifted, and with all its foil 
Alighting in far diflant fields, finds out 
A new pofTefTor, and furvives the change. 

Ocean has caught the frenzy, and upw rough t 
To an enormous and o’erbearing height, 

Not by a mighty wind, but by that voice 
Which winds and waves obey* invades the fhore 
Refiftlefs. Never fucb a fudden flood, 
tfpridged fo high, and fent on fuch a charge, 

Poflefrd an inland feene. Where nowtherhrong 
That prefs’d the beach, and hafty to depart, 

Look’d to the fea for fafety ? They are gone. 

Gone with the refluent ware into the deep, 

A prince with half his people. Ancient tow’rs. 

And roofs embattled high, the gloomy feenes 
Where beauty oft and letter’d worth confume 
Lite in the unproductive ihades of death, 

Fall prone ; the pale inhabitants come forth. 

And, happy in their unfbrefeen rtlbafe 
From all the rigors of reftraint, enjoy 
The terrors of the day that fets them free. 

Who then that has thee, would not hold thee faft# 

Freedom ! whom they that lofe thee fo regret. 

That ev’n a judgment making way for thee. 

Seems in their eyes a mercy for thy fake. 


DOMESTIC LIFE in the COUNTRY# 

[From the feme Poem.] 

O H friendly to thttofr purfuits of man. 

Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 

Pomeftic life, in rural lcifure pafs’d ! 

Few know thy value; and few tail* thy fweefct. 

Though many boxfi ibf favours, end aflefh 

X* To 
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To underftani and chufe thee for their own. 

But foolifh mai> foregoes his proper blifo 
Ev’n as his firft progenitor, and quits. 

Though placed in paradife (for earth has ftill 
Some traces of her youthful beauty left) 

Subftantial happinefs for tranlicnt joy. 

Scenes formed for contemplation, and to nurfe 
The growing feeds of wifdom ; that fuggeft. 

By ev’ry plealing image they prefent. 

Reflexions fuch as meliorate the heart, 

Compofe the paffions, and exalt the mind ; 

Scenes fuch as thefe, Vis his fupreme delight 
To fill with riot and defile with blood. 

Should forae contagion kind to the poor brutes 
Wc perfecute, annihilate the tribes 
That draw the fportfman over hill and dale 
Fearlefs, and rapt away from all his cares ; 

Should never game-fowl hatch her eggs again. 

Nor baited hook deceive the fifties eye ; 

Could pageantry, and dance, and feaft and fong 
Be quell’d in all our fummer-month retreats ; 

How many fclf-deluded uyniphs and fwains, 

Who dream they have a taftc for fields and groves. 

Would find them hideous nurs’ries of the l’pleen. 

And crowd the roads, impatient for the towm ! 

They love the country, and none clfe, who feek 
For their own f ike its filence and its fhadc. 

Delights which who would leave, that has a heart 
Sufccptible of pity, or a mind 
Cultured and capable of fober thought. 

For all the favage din of the fwift pack 
And clamours of the field ? detefted fport, 

That owes its pleafures to another’s pain. 

That feeds upon the fobs and dying fhrieks 
Of harmlefs nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence that agonies infpire 
Of filent tears and heart-diftending fighs ! 

Vain tears, alas ! and fighs that never find 
A corrcfponding tone in jovial fouls. 

Well— one at leaft is fafe. One flielter’d hare 
Has never heard the fanguinary yell 
Of. Cruet man, exulting jn her woes. 

Innocent partner of my peaceful home, 

Whom ten long years experience of my care 
Has made at laft family, fhe has loft 
Much of her vigilant inftinXive dread, 

Not needful here, beneath a roo^ like mine. 

Yes— thou mayeft eat thy bread, and lick -the hand 
That feeds thee ; thou may’ft frolic on the floor 
At evening, aniat night retire fecure 

. ' To 
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To thy ftraw couch, and Humber unakrmM. * - - * 

For I have gam’d thy confidence, have.plcdgM 

All that is human in me, to protect 

Thine unfufpe&ing gratitude and love. , , . 

If I furvive thee 1 will dig thy grate. 

And when l place thee in it, fighing.iay, 

I knew at leaift one hare that had a friend. 

How various his employments, whom the world 
Calls idle, and who juftiy in return . 

E flee ms that bufy world an idler too ! 

Friends, books, r a garden, and perhapt.his pen, 

Delightful induftry enjoyed at home, - 1 

And nature in her. cultivated trim 
Hrefled his tatte, inviting hvm abroad— 

Can he want occupation who has thefe ? 

Will he be idle who has mucht* enjoy > 

Me, therefore; ftudious of laborious eafe, 

Not (lothful ; happy to deceive the time, y 

Not watte it ; and aware that human life r 
Is but a loan to be repaid with ufe. 

When he (hall call his debtors to account. 

From whom are all our bletfings, bua’nefs find* 

Ev’n here. While fedulous I feek t’ improve, > 

At leaft negledt not, or leave unehiploy’d, 

The mind, he gave me ; driving it,' though flack 
Too oft, and much impeded in its work 
By caufes not to be divulg’d in vain. 

To its juft point the fervice of mankind. 

He that attends to his interior felf, . : 

That has a heart and keeps it : has a mind 
That hungers, and fuppltes it ; and wboifeeks 
A focial, not a ditfipated life, , 

Has bufinefs. Feels himfelf engag’d t’ atchievc % 1 
No unimportant, though a filent talk. 

A life all turbulence and noife, may leetn ( 

To him that leads it, wife and to be prais’d j ♦ 

But wifdom is a pearl with mod fuccefs 
Sought in fHll water, and beneath clear ikies. 

He that is ever occupied in ftorms, 

Or dives not for it, or brings up inftead, ' 

Vainly induftrious, a difgraceful prize. ; * 

The morning finds the felf-fequefter’d man 
Frefh for his talk, intend what talc he may. 

Whether inclement feafons recommend 

His warm but fimple home, where he enjoys 

With her who ihares his pleafures and his heart, 

Swoet converfe, fipping calm the fragrant lymph 
Which neatly (he prepares ; then to his book 
Well chofen, and not fullenly perufed 
In ielfifh filence, but impaned oft 

Jt } Aa 
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As ought ooenr* disc (he may (mile to heat. 

Or mm to opurifhnpnt, digeft&d well* 

Cr if the garden with its many cares, 

AH well repay'd, demand him, he attends 
1 The welcome call, conicious how much the hand 
Of lubbard labor nefcdtf his watchful eye/ 

Oft loit’ring lazily if not o'edetn, 

Or mi&pplying bos uafWful ftrcnxth. 

Nor does he govern only m direft. 

But much performs hirafelf. No works indeed 
That a Ik robuft tough finews bred to toil. 

Servile employ — but fuch as may tmufa^ 

Not tire, demanding rather fkili than fence. 

Proud of his wsU^fersad wails, he view* his trees 
That meet (no barren interval between) 

With pleafure more than evHi their fruits afford. 

Which, five himfelf who trains them, none can feel* 

Thefe therefore are hit own peculiar change. 

No meaner hand may difdpSmt the (hoots. 

None but hit fteel approach cheat. What it weak, 

Di (temper M, or hat toft prolific pow'rt 
Impair'd by age, hit unrelenting hand 
Dooms to the knife. Nor does he fears the Cok 
And fucculent that feeds its riant growth 
But barren, at th 9 expence of neighboring twigs 
Lefs oftentatious, and yet (hidded thick 
With hopeful gems. The reft, no portion left 
That may difgrace hit art, or difappaiat 
Large expectation, he difpofes neat 
At weafurM diftancet, that air and fun 
Admitted freely may afford their aid. 

And ventilate and warm the fweiling buds* 

Hence futnmer has her riches, autumn hence. 

And hence ev 9 n winter fills his witherM hand 
With bluihing fruits, and plenty not hit own* 

Fair recortipenfeof labour well beftovt 'd 
And wife precaution, which a clime Co rude 
Makes needful ftiU, whole fering is but the child 
Of churlilh winter, in her fro ward moods 
Difcov’ring much the temper of her lira* 

, For oft, at if in her the ftream of mild 
Maternal nature had revers'd its oousfr, 

She biingt her infants forth with many fmiks. 

But once deliver’d, kiHs them with a frown. 

He, therefore, timely warm’d, himfelf fuppttea 
Her want of cars, (creening and keeping warm 
The plenteous btoom, that no rough Waft may fweep 
His garlands from the boughs. Again, as oft 
As the fun peeps and vernal airs breaths mild. 

The fence withdrawn, he gives them ev’ry beam. 

And (breads Us hopes before the blaze of day. 

MORN- 
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MORNING, or tho COMPLAINT. An American Eclogue. 

[By the Rev. Mr. Gregory.] 

. i ■ - * * 

TJAR from the favage bandit’s fierce alarms, 

1/ Or diftaat din of horrid defpot’s arms, 

Tho’ Pennfylvania boafts her peaceful plain, ^ 

Yet there in blood her petty tyrants reign. 

With waving pines tho’ vocal woods be cnow&’d, 

And dream-fed vales with living wealth abound. 

To golden fields tho’ rip’ning rays defeend. 

With blufhing fruit tho’ loaded branches bead ; 

To thofe who ne’er mud freedom’s bleilings tafte, 

*Tis barren all, ’tis all a worthlefs wade. 

While hoarfc the cataraft murmur’d on the gale, . v 

And chillingriews fwept through the murky dale j 
Along the hills the difmal temped howl’d, 

And lightnings flafh’d, and deep the thunder roll’d ; 

Beneath a ieaflefs tree, ere morn arofc, 

The Have Adala thus laments his woes : 

Ye grifiy fpe&res, gather round my feat, * 

From caves unbled, that wretches groans repeat ] 

Terrific forms, from midy lakes arife ! 

And bloody meteors threaten thro’ the ikies ! 

Oh curs’d deftroyers of our haplefs race. 

Of human kind the terror and difgrace ! 

Lo ! boils of dufky captives, to my view. 

Demand a deep revenge ! demand their due ! 

/And frowning chiefs now dart athwart the gloom, 

And o’er the Tak fea wave pronounce your doom,— 

But Gods are juft, and oft the droke forbear, 

To plunge the guitar in tenfold defpair. 

Lift high the feourge, my foul the rack difiUins ; 

I pant for freedom* and my native plains ! 

With limbs benumb'd my poor companions lie ; 

Opprefi’d by pain and want the aged figh ; 

Thro’ reedy huts the driving temped pours. 

Their feftcring wounds receive the fickly fljowr*s ; 

In mad'ning draughts our lords their fenfes deep, 

And doom their (laves to dripes and death in (teep : 

Now, while the bitter blaft furrounds my head. 

To times long pad my redlefs foul is led. 

Far, far beyond the azure hills, to groves 
Of ruddy fruit, where beauty fearias roves— 

O blifsful (eats ! O (elf-approving joys ! 

Nature’s plain di&ates! ignorance of vice! 

O guiltleft hours ! Our cares and wants were few. 

No arts of luxury, or deceit we knew. 

? Our labour, fport— to tend, our cottage care. 

Or from the palm the lufeious juice prepare ; 
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To ft, indulging love** deiufive d4am. 

And fnare the tilver tenant* of the ft ream ; 

Or (nobler toil !) to aim the deadly blow 
With dextrous art again** the fpotted foe ; 

O days with youthful daring mark’d ! - *twas then 
X dragg’d the ihagry monger from hi* den. 

And boldly down the rocky mountain’* fide, 

Hurl’d the grim panther in the foaming tide. 

Our healthful (port* a daily feaft afford. 

And pv’n it jU found u* at the focial board. 

Can I forget i Ah me ! the foul day. 

When half the vale of peace was fwtpt away ! 

Th’ affrighted maid* in vain the God* implore. 

And weeping view from far the happy (bore j 
The frantic dame* impatient ruffian* ieize, 

And infant* ibriek,. and dafp their mother*’ knee* ; 
With galling fetter* (bon their limb* are bound. 

And groan* throughout the noifomc bark refound. 
Why wa* I bound! Why did not Whydah fee 
Adata gain or death or vidory ! 

Ho florin* arife, no wave* revengeful roar, 

Todafh the monfler* on our injur’d (hore. 

I^png ohr the foaming deep to worlds unknown. 

By envious winds the bulky veflei’s blown. 

While by difeafe and chains the weak expire, 

Or parch’d endure the (low confummg tire. 

Who’d in this land of manpforrows live, 

Where death’* the only comfort tyrants give ? 
Tyrants unbteft! Each proud of Arid command, 
Nor age nor fle^nefs holds the iron hand ; 

Whofe heart*, in adamant involv’d, defpife 
The drooping females tears, the infant* cries. 

From whofe ftern brows no grateful look o’erbeams, 
Whofe blufhle's front nor rape nor murder (hames, 
^•Nor all 1 blame, for Naftal, friend to peace. 

Thro* his wide pauurc* bids oppreffion ceafe j * 

Ho drivers goad, no galling fetter* bind, 

Nor (lent compulfion damp* th’ exalted mind. 

There flrong Arcona’s feted to enjoy 
Pomeflic fweets, and rear his progeny ; 

To till his glebe employ* Arcona * care. 

To Naflal’* God he nightly makes his pray’r ; 

Hi* mind at eafe, of Chriliian truths he’ll boaft— 
He ha* no wife, no lovely offspring lofl. 

Gay his favannah bloom*, while mine appears 
Scorch'd up with heat, or moifl with blood and tear*. 
Cheerful Ms hearth in chilling winter bums, 

While to the dorm the fad Adala mpurns. 


• Tht Quakers in America have Jet free all their Kegroes, wd allow them vagea 
M ether frrvants. 
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Lift high the fconrge, my foul the rack - 

I pant Tor freedom and my native plaint! 

Shall 1 hit holy prophet’s aid implore, 

And wait for jin’ ice on another fhore ? 

Or milling down yon mountain’s craggy ftccp, , 

End all my forrows in the fullen deep r 
A cliff there hangs in yon grey morning cloud. 

The dalhing wave beneath roars harfh and loud-. 

But doubts and fears involve my anxious mind. 

The gulf of death once pafs’d what lliore we find? 

Dubious, if fent beyond th’ expanded main. 

This foul (hall feck its native realms again; 

Or if in gloomy mitts condemn’d to lie. 

Beyond* t^e limits of yon arching Iky. 

Aoetter profit oft my lpirit cheers. 

And in n»y dreams the vale of peace appears. 

And fleeting vifions of my former life, 

My hoary lire I clafp, my 1 ng-lo!l wife. 

And o<t I kil's my gentle bat>es in deep. 

Till with the founding whip I f m wak’d to weep. 

Lift high the fcourgc, my foul the rack djfdain* s 
I pant for freedom and my native plains. 

Chiefs of the earth, and monarchs of the fee. 

Who vaunt your hardy ancerton were free ; 

Whofe teachers plead th’ opprcfs’d and injur’d*! caufe. 

And prove the wifdom of your prophet’s laws ; , 

To force and fraud if juHice mull give place, 

You’re dragg’d to (lavery by fome rougher luce. 

Some rougher race your flocks (hall force away. 

Like Afric’s fons your children rnuft obey ; 

The very Gods that view our conflant toil, 

Shall fee your offspring till a ruder foil, 

The pain of third and pi aching hunger know. 

And all the torments that from bondage flow. 

When, far remov’d from Chriftian worlds we prove. 

The fweets of peace, the lading joys of love. 

But hark ! the whip’s harfh echo tbro’ the trees 1 
On every trembling limb fre(h honors feize— 

Alas! ’tis morn, and here I fit alone— 

Be firong, my foul, and part without a groan! 

Ruffians proceed ! Adala ne’er (hall fwerve. 

Prepare the rack, and drain each aching nerve ! 

Lift high the fcourge, my foul the rack difdaias ; 

I pant for freedom and my native plains. 

Thou God, who gild'll with light the riling day 1 
Who life difpenfefl by thy geoial ray ! 

Will thy flow vengeance never, never fall, 

But ummHnguilh’d favour Aline on all ? 

O hear a fuppliant wretch’s laft, fad pray*r! 

Da^fierceft rage ! injc& the ambient air ; 

Tide 
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This pallid race, whole heard ire bound in* fteel. 

By dint of fullering teach them how to feel. 

Or to fome defpot's lawlefs will betray'd, 

Give them to know what wretches they have made f 
Beneath the lafh let them refign their breath. 

Or court, in chains, the clay -cold hand of death* 
Or, worft of ills ! within each callous breaft, 
Chcrifh uncurb'd the dark internal pc#. 

Bid Ay 'a ice fwell with undiminHh’d rage. 

While no new worlds th'accurfed third afluage; 
Then bid the monitors on each bther turn. 

The fury pafSons in diforder burn ; 

Bid discord flourifh, civil crimes increafe, 

Nor one fond wilh arife that pleads for peace— 

Till with their crimes in wild confufion hurl'd. 
They wake t 9 eternal anguiih in a future world *• 


EVENING, or the FUGITIVE. An American Eclogue. 

[By the fame Gentleman.] 

Mombaze, Za^boia with a Child. 

Mombaze. 

S AY whither, wand'rer, points thy cheerlefs way, 

When lengthening fhadcs announce the clofe of day ? 

In yon wild wafte no friendly roof thou'lt find, 

The haunt of ferpents, and the favage kind 

And fure remcmb’rance mocks me, or I trace 
In thine the femhlance of Zamboia's face ? 

Yet fcarce thyfelf ! for in thy alter'd eye, 

I read the records of hard deftiny.— 

From thy rack'd bofom figbs that ceafclcfi flow, 

A min befpeak thee, exercis'd in woe. 

Say, then, what chance haa burft thy rigid chains, 

Has led thee frantic o'er theft diftant plains ? 

What potent forrows can thy peace infeft ? 

What crimes conceal'd prey on thy anxious bread ? 

Zamboia. 

Nb crimes this heart infeft, this hand defile. 

Or frantic drive me o'er a foreign foil. 

A murder'd wife, and wrongs unmatch'd I mourn, 

Andlwried joys, that never fhall return-1 
If, then, thou'rt tempted by the traitor's meed. 

Take this poor life, and profper by the deed ! 

f This Eclogue was written daring the Americas wi£ 

Sion- 
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Momiaie. 

Not the rich produce of Angola's fhore. 

Not all the mifer^s heap’d and glittering (lore. 

Not all that | ride would grafp, or pomp difplay. 

Should tempt this hand the wretched to betray. 

No traitors dwell within this Weft domain. 

The friends of peace we live, a guilelefs train. 

Grief dims thy eve, or gladly would’d thou ibt 
Thy lov’d Mom bare yet furvives in me. 

Can’d thou forget i I taught thy youth to dart 
The fylvan herd, and wage the defp’rste war ; 

Can’d thou forget ? One common lot we drew. 

With thee inchain’d, a captive’s fate I knew t 
Diflruft me not, but uoneferv’d difdofe 
The anxious tale chat in thy bofom glows s 
To part our griefs is oft to mitigate. 

And fociai fonrows blunt the darts of fkte. 

Zamboia* 

Dear to my fight that form, and doubly dear 
Thy well-known accents meet Zamboia’s ear. 

Oh ! had I died, and kit the name of flare 
Deep, deep entomb’d within an early grave ! 

Oh f had I died, e’er ruthlefs fates condratn. 

With thee enthrall’d, to crofs the wedem makl 
Oh ! to have met a glorious death in arms. 

And ne’er beheld Melinda’s fatal charms ! 

Time would be fhort, and memory would fail, 

To dwell diltin&ly on the various tale. — 

Tedious to tell what treach’rous arts were tryM, 

To footh the fmart of dill revolting pride.— 

I liv’d, and lov’d— Then kifsM the fatal chain t 
No joy but one to cheer a life of pain.— 

Yet witn$fs bear, thou dear departed ghofl. 

That lonely rov’d thy Gambia’s facred coad ! 

How fweet the toil that met the morning’s ray. 

How light the labour that o’er-lafted day ! 

The reed-built hovel, and the fcanty fare, 

Imperial blifs could give, Melinda there ! 

Son was my pillow, on thy gentle bread. 

When o’er prefs’d Nature droop’d in want of reftl 
And if a rebel tear difgrac’d toy eye. 

Thine was the tear, and thine theburding figfy. 

Blifs I could boafl, unenvied had it pa&’d. 

But blifs too great for haplefs (laves to lad. 

A wretch, who baniih’d from his native clime. 

Defil’d with many a black and monftrous crime, 

Prefided o’er us, and with iron hand 
Held ravage fway o’er all the fenriie band, 

In 
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In Mm etch hellifh paijjon rudely glow’d. 

And cruelty in him mod cruel (hew’d. 

Him lud infernal, one fad ev’ning, led 
T’ invade the chaftenef* of my marriage bed : 

I chanc’d, t’approach— -the caitiff I furpriz’d— 

My wife preserv'd, and had his guilt chaiiis’d, 

While fujl with vengeance boil’d my wounded heart— 
But chance referv’d him for a bafer part. 

Meanwhile o’crjoy-’d that vice e’en once had fail’d, 

I blefs’d the gods that innocence prevail’d. 

The baffled villain, now a foe profefs’d, 

Rolls fceqes of blood within his rank’ling bread ; 

With coward arts he forg’d a crafty tale $ 

And hands unrighteous poize the partial (bale. 

Imputed crimes to cruih the weak fufflce, 

Hearfay is guilt, and damning fa& fucmife. 

Where uncurb’d will ufurps the place of laws. 

No friendly pleader takes the wretch’s caufe. 

Our tyrant’s fears each want of proof fupply’d. 

We (land condemn’d, unquedion’d, and untry’d. 

Oh ! had the grief and ftiame been all my own. 

And the black vengeance lit on me alone ! 

But har(her fates a harder curfe decreed ; 

Thefe eyes were doom’d to fee Melinda bleed. 

I faw her by relentlefa ruffians bound. 

The brandifft'd feourge in Aid the mortal wound. 

Her tender frame abus'd, and mangled o’er, 

I faw her welt’ring in a flood of gore. 

The murd’rous feene had foon a dreadful clofe— 

And do I live ! and can 1 fpeak my woes ! 

Her pregnant womb no longer could fuftain 
The puWfe (harae, and agony of pain ; 

A birth abortive robb’d her of her breath, 

And pangs convulfive feal’d her eyes in death. 

One only pledge my weary foul detains. 

This haplefs infant, all that now remains ; 

The mournful image of my once lov’d wife. 

And ties me down awhile to hated life. 

Fife this bold hand (hould liberty relfore, 

And my rapt fpirit feck a happier (hare. 

Thfo* devious paths with timid hafte we fly. 

Where you blue mountains meet the bending fley.— 
Nor ferpents haunts I dread, nor defarts drear. 

The maftar-favage, Man, alone I fear. 

, Mombaze. 

Since from our native realms compell'd to part. 
Such pointed forrows have not touch’d my heart. 
Infatiate plunderers ! could it not fufflee 
To rend, inhuman, all the fecial ties ! 

From 
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From gulltlcft joys, that blefs’d our native foil, 

Dragg’d to a life of tnifery and tpil ; 

Would you yet take the little God has giv’n, 

And intercept the gracious dews of Hcav’n ! 

Your rage for blood, wild as your thirft of gain. 

Shall no refpe&s, not truths divine, reilrain ! 

The eternal fabric can a name undo ? 

Is rape and murder fan&ified in you ? 

And us, what laws, as impious as fevere, 

Forbid the common rights of man to (harp ? 

Didft thou, creative Power ! thy views confine ? 

For one ^>roud race the fpacious earth defign ? 

For them alone docs plenty deck the vale, 

Flufh in the fruit, and tinge the feented gale ? 

For them the feafons all their fweets unfold ? 

Blooms the frefh rofe, and fhines the waving gold ? 

O no, all bounteous is thy equal hand, 

And thy fix’d laws irrevocable ftandJ 
Haplefs Zamboia ! had it been thy fate 
With me to (hare my more propitious flatc ; 

Thy foul had breath’d no impious wifh to die. 

Nor the big tear had trembled in thine eye* 

Disjoin’d from thee, I too to llavery went ; 

But Heaven a father, not a matter, lent. — 

He feems, as Virtue’s felf in mortal guife, 

Tho* wealthy, fimple, and tho’ modeft, wife. 

Bleft be the hand that life and freedom gave ! 

That pow’r can boaft, exerted but to fave ! 

Bieft the fage tongue, that ftor’d the vacant mind! 

The manners foften’d, and the heart refin’d ! 

That ftill to Heaven’s unerring dictates true, 

Eternal truth unfolded to our view ! 

But come ! thy faint and weary limbs repofe. 

Forgetful of thy fears, thy griefs compofe'; 

By morning’s dawn with earneil foot I fpeed. 

Nor fleep thefe eyes till I behold thee freed. 

Some wealth I have, and did 1 prize it more. 

Well fpared for this I deem the facred ftore. 

So talk’d thefe friends, and to the cottage hafte ; 

While fad Zamboia his purfuers trac’d ; 

The ruffian band arreft the haplefs Twain, 

And pray *rs and tears and promlfes are rain ; 

Their vengeful fervour, no— not gifts abate ; 

But bound in chains, they drag him to bit fate *» 

• A higher reward is generally offered for the bmi of a fugitive Negro, than for 
bringing him aiivt. 
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EFFUSIONS on quitting an ACADEMIC LIFE, 

[An original Communication. } 

Sero rcfpicitur tellut, ubi, fane folate, 

Cnrrit in immcnfam panda carina faltun. Ota 

A DIEU, ye facrcd walls, ye lofty tow’rs. 

Imperial Learning's venerable fears ! 

Reluctant now I quit your peaceful bow’rs. 

Your happy manfions, and your lov'd retreats* 

Here keen-ey’d Science plumes her darine wing ; 

Venturous fhe here efTays her nobleft flights : 

Here, in each claflic grove, the Mufes fing, 

And fill the mind with innocent delights. 

Grateful I venerate thofe honour’d names. 

Who patronis'd fair Learning's infant caufe j 
Who nobly dar'd to vindicate her claims 
To juft regard, diftin&ion, and applaufe* 

’Midft the illuftrious groupe an Alfred Alines; 

Alfred the juft, the virtuous, and the great ; 

Who mingled with the wreath that conqueft twines, 

The cares of fcience, and the toils ot ftate. 

Tho' in thefe feats dim Superftition reign’d. 

Clouding each mind, unnerving ev'ry heart ; 

Tho' monkifh fraud its empire here maintain’d ; 

And wily priefts here play'd th’ imppftor’s part: 

Tho’ here dull fchoolraen vain debate purfu’d. 

And the free mind in abjeft fetters bound ; 

TW with thin fbphiftry, and jargon rude. 

All common fenfe they labour’d to confound : 

Yet now the fcenc in diff’rent guife appears ; 

All former traces, like a dream, are fled ; 

Religion now a liVrsd aijp t& wears ; 

Now genuine Science lifts her tow'ring head* 

Devious how oft in mmquii mood I’ve ftray’d, 

Where CherwelPs placid ftream irriguous flows ; 

Where Ifls, wauPring thro' the dewy mead. 

On the gay plains fertility bellows. 

Oft have I view'd, immers'd in footfcmg thought, 

Uprear’d by ancient hands the mally pile; 

The Gothic turret high, the Saxon vault, 

The painted window, and the lengthen'd tile. 

^chsita 
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Achaian model# too IVe frequent trac’d, 

Where genius blazes in the grand defign ; 

The flru&ure with Corinthian columns grac’d, 

Where Attic tafte and harmony combine* 

Where the high roof attra&s the ftudiou* cyt. 

The roof with Bodley’s rev’rend name infcrib’d ; 

Where num’rous tomes in claflic order lie, ^ 

And plenteous (lores of knowledge are imbib’d : 

How pft, well pleas’d. I’ve turned the varied page. 

My mind detach’d from ev’ry futile joy, : 

Prom giddy vanities that life engage, 

Follies that vex, and forrows that annoy* 

Forgot each bufy care of a&ive life. 

Forgot the turmoils of the public fcene. 

Forgot all envy, pride, and jealous ilrife, 

The Harts of paffion, and the fits of fpleen! 

Adieu, ye groves, where erft I wont to roam, 

Where health attends the clear falubrious air; 

Retirement left, I feek a diff’rent home, 

And to the gay metropolis repair* 


ACADJEMICUS# 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE 


Of the Year 1785. 


I N our account of the Theolo- been fo frequently difcufled by po- 
gical Publications of the year lemics, that the reader will not ex- 
1784, we omitted taking notice of peX any thing new on it from the 
a work in two volumes, oflavo, en* pen of Dr. Randolph; or that it 
titled, 44 A View of our blefled Sa- fliould add much to the reputation 
▼four's Miniftiy, and the Proofs of of his critical abilities, 
his divine Million arifing from 

thence. Together with a Charge, The catalogue of the prefent 
DifTertations, Sermons, and Tbeo- year’s productions prefcnts to us, as 
logical LeXures. By the lateTho- deferring of peculiar attention, 44 A 
mas Randolph, D. D. Archdeacon Collection of 'Rheological . TraXs, 
of Oxford, Prefident of Corpus in fix volumes, octavo, by Dr. 
Chrifti College, and Margaret Pro- Watfon, bilhop of Landaft, and 
feflor of Divinity in th« Univcr- Regius Profeffor of Divinity in 
fity of Oxford.’’ The eftimation the univerfity of Cambridge.” The 
in which Dr. Randolph was held as excellent prelate, who is the editor 
a theological difputant is well of this very ufeful publication, is 
known. We have had occafion, well known and admired for his li- 
in fpeaking of the domefiic litcra- ber^lity and manlinefs of fentimenr, 
ture of a former year, to pay our as well as for his difintereiledneis 
tribute of refpeX to the accuracy and integrity. We are both charm- 
and diligence which have marked ed and edified by the elegance and 
his critical labours. Several of the energy with which he pleads the 
pieces in the prefent volumes have caufc of piety and benevolence, in 
been publifliea before. The prin- the preface to thefe volumes. This 
cipal part of the firft volume is preface confifts of very candid and 
taken up by a view of ourbleffed fenfible reflexions on the prefent 
Saviours miniftty, and the proofs ftate of Chriftianity, and the pro- 
of his divine million arifing from per methods for its improvement ; 
thence. The other new pieces con* together with excellent rcafons for 
fifi of two ingenious diflertations on that moderation, to which the fpi- 
ditfeyent Pfalms, and PrzleXiones rit of the times is fo favourable. 
Theologic*. In the latter, our We cannot give a better idea of his 
author engages in the controversy lordfhip’s defign in forming this fe- 
telating to the ^ivinity of Chrift, leXion than his own words will 
and difeovert the fame attachment, convey. 44 In publiihing this Col- 
as on former occafions, to the creed leXion of Theological TraXs, lays 
which is commonly deemed ortho- he, I have had no other end in 
dox. This fubjcX, however, hath view but to afford young perfons of 

every 
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every denomination, and efpecially 
to afford the ftudents in the univer- 
fities, and the younger clergy, an 
eafy opportunity of becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with the grounds 
and principles of the Chriftian re- 
ligion than, there is reafon to ap- 
prehend, many of them at prefent 
are.*’ u I do not confider the 
traCls which are here publiflied as 
fufficient to make what is called a 
deep divine, but they will go a 
great way towards making, what 
is of more worth, a well-informed 
Chriftian.” Many of thefe traCb 
were become^ exceedingly fcarce, 
and in danger of finking into obli- 
vion. Others of them are extract- 
ed from the larger and expenfivc 
works of fome of our mod valuable 
writers. And when the reader 
meets with the venerable names of 
Locke, of Addifon, of Clarke, of 
Taylor, of Lardner, of Chandler, 
dnd of Seeker, as contributors to 
this compilation, he will be thankful 
to the editor for calling into the ficfld 
the united p >wers of thefe champions 
of our holy faith ; and for Apply- 
ing the rational advocates for truth, 
on eafy terms, with fuch weighty 
and fatisfaCtory evidence. The 
preface to thefe volumes is followed 
by a lift of cjucftions which have 
.been debated in the divinity fchools 
at Cambridge, within the laft 
thirty years; and by another lift 
of fuch deputations as^were held 
there, a little more than a century 
ago, under the doCtors Davenant 
and Tuckney. A companion of 
thefe lifts will afford the reader a 
pleafing view of the progrefs in 
liberality, which hath been made 
in our public feminaries of learn- 
ing ; and of the gradual victory 
which good fenfe hath obtained 
over the jargon of the fchools. 
This work concludes with an ufc- 
ful catalogue of fome of the heft 
1785. 
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books in divinity, which can bo 
recommended to a ftudent. 

Mr.Toulmin’s “ Diflertations on 
the internal Evidences and Excel- 
lence of Chriftianity, and on the 
CharaCter of Ch rift, compared with 
that of fome other celebrated Foun- 
ders of Religion and Philofophy,” 
are valuable, as well for the eafe 
and perfpicuity with which they 
are written, as for the fpirit and 
dexterity with which their author 
ufes the weapons of controverfy. 
He was engaged to the defence of 
Chriftianity, on the ground of its 
internal evidence, from the fupe- 
rior advantages of which this kind 
of proof is poflefled ; as “ being 
attended with fewer difficulties ^ 
lying more level to common appre- 
henfion ; and not requiring learn- 
ed difeuflion, and much hiftorical 
information.” The reflections which 
occur in this part of Mr. Toul- 
min’s work, if not novel, are yet 
of fo important and ferious a na- 
ture, that, they muft ever be de- 
ferving of attention; and the ar- 
rangement of them is well adapted 
to pleafe, and to perfuade the un- 
prejudiced reader. To thefe fuc- 
ceed three Diflertations, in which 
we have a comparative view of the 
characters of Chrift and Mahomet, 
Socrates and Confucius. I11 an 
Appendix to this performance, the 
author reproves, with proper free- 
dom, the fpirit of intolerance ancT 
illlbcrality, of which there are too 
many inftances in the Letters of 
the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s to 
Dr. Prieftley. The ability alfo, 
with which he defends his favourite 
opinions againft the attacks of Mr- 
White, in his celebrated Sermons 
at Bampton’s LeCture, will be ad- 
mired by thofe of his readers who 
may not be poftefled of Mr. Toul* 
min’s zeal for Unitarianifm. 

S Dr. 
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Dr. Chelfum’s 44 Reply to Mr. 
Gibbon’s Vindication of feme Paf- 
fages in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Chapters of the Hiftory of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman £m- 
v fire*” we heartily recommend to 
the friends of truth and Chriilianity. 
Keen wit and lively irony are the 
methods which tha^fafcinatjng hi- 
ftorian makes ufe of in defending 
himfelf, and refuting the plain fo- 
lid irafonings of his antagouifts. 
Dr. Chelfiun willingly yields to 
him the palm of wit and raillery ; 
but his own integrity, and the rc- 
prefentations which he had for- 
merly given of Mr. Gibbon’s want 
of canaour and proper regard to 
truth, he vindicates with additional 
ardor and force. This publication 
does honour to our author as a 
gentleman and a fcholar ; and when 
we read his candid acknowledg- 
ments of forte inaccuracies into 
which he had been betrayed, for 
which he apologizes with becom- 
ing modefty, we give full credit to 
his declaration, that he 44 never 
in reality, in any' moment, fought 
for victory or triumph, but lor 
truth only.” 

Under the head of Biblical Lite- 
rature, it is with great fatisfatfion 
and pleafure that we can mention 
the accomplifhment of the hope we 
expreffed in our account of the 
productions of the laft year, by 
the publication of a valuable work, 
by_D r. Newcome, bifhop of Wa- 
terford, modcftly called by him, 
4t An Attempt towards an improv- 
ed Verfion, a metrical Arrange- 
ment, and an Explanation of the 
Twelve Minor Prophets.” The 
talk undertaken by the learned au- 
thor was a very arduous one ; and 
he hath executed it in a manner 
which adds greatly to the charac- 
ter fof judgment and candor, by 
which his other writings have di- 
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ftinguifhed him. He follows the 
example of bifhop Lowth in giv- 
ing to his verfion a metrical form ; 
and in endeavouring to tranflate 
carefully and literally the words of 
the original. By thefe means he 
hath preferved, as far perhaps as 
could be done in a tranllarion, the 
grace and beauty of the Hebrew 
tongue, and rendered his labours 
moft ufelul to expoiitors of ferip- 
ture. In the notes likewife, with 
w'hich he hath enriched his work, 
as well as in his verfion, he feems 
faithfully to have kept in view an 
admirable rule, which, with others, 
he hath laid down as neceflary to a 
juft and true tranfiation of the 
feriptures. 44 The critical fenfe 
of paffages fhould be confidered, 
fays he, and not the opinion of 
any denomination of Chriftians 
whatever. The tranilators fhould 
be philologies, and not controver- 
fialifts.” We hope that the laud- 
able efforts of a Lowth, a Blaney, 
and a Newcome, to refcue the ia- 
cred writings from the mifbkes and 
imperfections which attend them in 
their prefent Englifh drefs, will 
awaken a fimilar fpirit in thebreafb 
of others of our clergy, who are 
equal to fuch a talk; and excite, 
amongft men of leifure and retire- 
ment, a more general attention to 
oriental literature. Such labours 
would prove beneficial, in the high- 
er degree, to the caufe of religion, 
and confer true and lalting hoaous 
on thofe engaged in them. 

The 44 Lcdures on the Canon 
of the Scriptures, comprehending 
a DiffertAtion on the Scptuagint 
Verfion, by the late Rev. John 
Blair, LL.D. and Prebendary of 
Weftmipfter,” are the production 
of a man of conii&erable reading 
and abilities ; though they do nor 
appear before the world with the 
advantages which would have re- 
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commended them, had they been 
correfted and finifhed by the au* 
thor. The whole work is divided 
into four parts. The firft treats 
briefly of the Canon of the Old 
Teftament ; the fecond contain* 
general Obfervations on the Apo- 
crypha, and rcafons, from the con- 
tradictions and abfurdities with 
which it abounds, why it ought 
not to be ranked in the canon. The 
third part conlifts Of a Diflcrtation 
on the Septuagint Verfion, in which 
fome curious and critical queftions 
are difeuffed in a judicious and 
pleating manner; particularly the 
queftion i elating to the ufe which 
our Saviour, as well as the evan- 
ge lifts and apoftles, have made of 
the Septuagint tranihtion, in their 
quotations from the books of the 
Old Teftament. The laft divifion 
of the work was intended for a cri- 
tical Examination of the Canon of 
the New Tellament, but is very 
imperfedt. If the learned author 
had lived to complete his pl&n, We 
doubt not but he would have ren- 
dered it more worthy the attention 
of critical and well-informed read- 
ers, as well as more generally in- 
llruCtive and ufeful. 

Dr. Prieftley continues the pub- 
lication of “ The Theological Re- 
pofitory,”and invites contributions 
to the work, from all lovers of free 
inquiry, whatever their opinions 
may be. “No paper, he declares, 
(hall be refufed admittance, that 
ihall contain obfervations on any 
fubjeCf of importance, that are ei- 
ther properly new, or that fet 
things in a clearer or ftronger point 
of light. 1 ihall even confider 
communications from ferious unbe- 
lievers as of peculiar value ; for 
, truth never has, and we may be 
confident never can fuffer, but, on 
the contrary, muft gain by the 
freeft invelhgation. I (hall only 
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except againft traCls in which I (hall 
perceive no love of truth, and no 
regard to the rules of dt corUm/* 

A work of this kind, carried oil 
with perfed freedom and impar- 
tiality, muft be favourable to the 
increaie of theological knowledge* 
and an accurate critical acquain- 
tance with the holy feriptures. 
And, notwithftanding that we dif- 
fer from the conductor of it, in re- . 
fpect to fome of his opinions, a* 
friends to liberal difeumon and to 
truth, we fincerely wifli to fee his 
plan perfevered in and well fup- 
ported. 

The author of “ A Key to the 
Myftery of the Revelations, feem* 
to be an ingenious and well-inten- 
tioned writer, though we cannot 
fay that he hath given us more fa- 
tisfafiion than others who have pre- 
ceded him in commenting on that 
myftcrious book. He confiders it 
as deferibing a “ regular feries of 
ecclcliaftical events, from the begin - 
ning to the end of time , but yet va- 
rioufly expreffed, agreeably to the 
feven parts into which they feem 
naturally to be divided.’ 1 The 
fcheme which he adopts is fimple; 
but ftill it is the offspring only of 
conje&ure. And notwithflarniing 
that we may be difpofed to admire 
his filial p ; (?ty, as a fon of the 
church of England, in applying to 
her what is faid of Philadelphia in 
the prophetic vifion ; and in con- 
cluding, “ that tht only jarofe (lion 
of the true Chriftian faith is ac- 
cording to the do&rine of the 
church of England ; and that her 
liturgy and lervice muft coafe- 
quently be a model for all other 
nations to conform to we fear 
the fturdy chdmpions of other Pro- 
teftant churches and fefts will vexa- 
tioufly call for proofs, and proteflt 
againft the partiality which he dit 
covers for our venerable mother. 

S z Mr. 
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Mr. Fell hath renewed his at- 
tack on Mr. Farmer, in a treatife 
entitled, “ The Idolatry of Greece 
and Rom<* difHnguiflied from that 
of other heathen Nations.” The 
fpirit with which this author con- 
ducts his delr* o n would have our 
praife, did it not too frequently 
favour of an illiberality, which, 
when the abilities and character of 
his opponent are amfidered, hurts 
and difgufts us. The arguments 
which he urges in vindication of 
himfelf and his opinions, are fhrewd 
and fenfibie ; but their value de- 
pends on the degree of credit which 
is due to the authorities to which 
he re ers, and on the fairnefs with 
which he quotes hiltoric faCts. 
Thefe, we imagine, Mr. Farmer 
will 1* ill be difpofed to call in quef- 
tion. Should the two difputants 
erfift in their debate, we cannot 
ut exprefs our ui 1 , that neither 
of them would hurt the feelings of 
the other, either by a ftudied and 
blameable indifference to the im- 
portance of his adverfary, or by in- 
dulging to a fportive fart all ic hu- 
mour which cannot produce con- 
viction. 

Dr. Chauncy, of Boflon in New 
England, hath publifhed “ five 
Difiertations on the Scripture Ac- 
count of the Fall, and its Confc- 
quences.” 1 his worthy divine 
had been educated in the trammels 
of ftriCf Calvlnifm, but hath made 
very confiderable advances in libe- 
rality of lentiment. His defign in 
the prefent publication is chiefly to 
overthrow the doCtrine of original 
fin, or the imputation of Adam’s 
guilt to his dependents. The fen- 
tence pronounced on the defection 
of our fir ft parents, he conliders 
as a doom to vanity, fu tiering, and 
death ; but warmly protefts againft 
the other doctrinal confequenccs, 
as totally inconfiftent with all ideas 


of truth and juftice, and divine 
"benevolence. The feripture ac- 
count of the fall our author re- 
ceives in the literal fenfe; and dif- 
plays much coolnefs and indufhy 
in his illuilrarion of this part of 
facred hiftory. The moft peafing 
feature, however, with which wo 
are ftruck in the work, is his rcadi- 
nefs to give up any favourite human 
explications of feripture, which 
feem to be inconfiftent with its na- 
tural and obvious fenfe, * or which 
are, in the leaft degree, deroga- 
tory to the perfeCHons of the Deity. 

Dr. Chauncy hath alfo pubfifhed 
a treatife on “ The Benevolence of 
the Deity,” in which he contends 
for the freedom of the human will, 
in oppofition to neccffity ; and en- 
deavours to prove, that all the good 
fuitable for fuch a fyllem as this, is 
apparently the tendency of nature 
and the divine adminift ration ; and 
that it actually prevails fo far as 
this tendency is not perverted by 
the creatures themfelves. 

“ The Reftitution of all Things,” 
by Mr. Brown, late miflionaiy in 
Georgia, is an ingenious and libe- 
ral cflay, and worthy of attentive 
erufal. His delign is, to prove, 
oth from reafon and revelation, 
that the redemption of the world 
mu ft extend to the whole human 
race. Nay, he contends, that it 
implies “ the entire extirpation of 
evil, diforder, and mifery ; and the 
reftoration of peace, perfection, and 
felicity, through all the regions of 
the divine dominions.” Pleafing as 
this view of things may be to our 
natural defires and wifties, we (HU 
hefitate in admitting its truth. But 
we cordially join with our author 
in execrating their opinions, who 
are for admitting a few only of the 
human race to divine favour, while 
the bulk of mankind are devoted to 
endlefs mifery and deftruCfion. 
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The author of u An Examina- 
tion of Mr, Robinfon of Cam- 
bridge’s Pica for the Divinity of 
our Lord Tefus Chriiy* is a fhrewd - 
and fenfible writer, and well verfed 
in the art of deputation. He is a 
zealous advocate for what is ufually 
called theSocinian hypothecs; and 
withconfiderable ingenuity explains 
away many of the palTages of Scrip- 
ture, which have been thought fa- 
vourable to the opinion of Chrift’s 
pre-exiftence. But the attack of our 
examiner is not confined to Mr. Ro- 
binfon’s Plea $ in the preface he fc- 
verely reproves Mr. White, the 
Laudean profeflbr, for the reflec- 
tions he had cafl on the Socinians 
in the appendix to his Bampton 
Le&urcs. Upon the whole, the 
author writes with great decency 
and moderation, as well as judg- 
ment ; although fome of his readers 
will think, that they dilcover in 
him the pride and zeal of a parti- 
zan, from the keen and pointed ex- 
prclflons which fometime* efcapc 
from his pen. 

44 A Letter to Theophilua Lind- 
fey, A. M. by a Layman,” is not 
intended fo much for a refutation of 
Mr. Lindfey’sprinciplef, by an ap- 
peal to the ienie of the Scriptures, 
as to point out their luppofed dan- 
gerous tendency ; and to reftorc to 
their rank in orthodoxy, fome pi- 
ous men whom Mr. Lindfey had 
clafled amongft Unitarians. We 
cannot bedow commendation, ei- 
ther on the fpirit with which thefe 
pages are written, or the ftrength 
of argument by which the defign 
of them is fupported. The author 
appears to be gloomy, bigotted, and 
fatolcrant. If, when coolly view- 
ing the picture which he hath drawn 
of the confequences of Mi;. Lind- 
fey’s publicanons, he ferioufly ap- 
prehends them, his feelings are 
truly deferring of our companion. 
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But a free examination of the fa- 
cred Scriptures cannot be produc- 
tive of fuch evils. And luperfli- 
tion and ignorance mull be the re- 
fult ot that redraint on enquiry, 
thofe fliacklesof human creeds, and 
that execution of the laws againft 
herefy, for which our layman fo 
pioufly contends. 

In 44 A Caveat addrefled to the 
Catholics of Worcefler againft the 
infinuating Letter of Mr. Whar- 
ton,” Mr. William Pilling, a pried, 
fteps forth the champion of the dy- 
ing interefts of popery, with un- 
bounded confidence, and with equal 
zeal. But the arguments which he 
ufes are not fuch as can injure the 
proteftant caufe. Neither will the 
better informed part of the catholic 
communion be proud of fuch an 
advocate. A Berrington or an 
O’Leary will be attended to by 
them, pleading the caufe of Chn- 
dian charity and univerfal tolera- 
tion, while the ravings of bigotry 
are defpifed. 

Thofe who have been converfant 
in the writings of the late Dr. John- 
fon ; who have admired the ele- 
gance and beauty of his Lives of 
the Poets, or venerated the intel- 
lectual powers which the papers of 
the Rambler difeover, will read, 
with a mixture of pain and difgufl, 
the 44 Prayers and Meditations” 
which have been publi filed under 
his name. The prayers, indeed, if 
they are remarkable for no great 
faults, have no excellencies ; no- 
thing, in the lead degree, charac- 
terise of Dr. Johnfon. They are 
faint and languid imitations of the 
preferibed forms of devotion in the 
Book of Common Prayer. With 
refpeft to the rod of the work, on 
which the editor hath bellowed the 
title of. Meditations, every lover of 
the doctor’s memory mud wifh that 
it had been fupp refled. It is full of 
S 3 weafc- 
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weakneis, fuperftition, and bigotry, place it du$ to a volume of 44 Di£ 
May fuch an indifcreet, unfnendly courfes on various Subject, by 
publication, foon link into oblivion, Thomas Balguy, D. D. Arcbdea- 
n >r h (Ten the regard which it due con and Prebendary of Winchcf- 
to his admirable defences of reli- ter.** The author of thele Dif- 
gion and morality ! Thefe labours courts hath juftly acquired a cha- 
of his ate truly valuable, and will ralter, in the literary world, for 
live as long as the Engiifh lan* clofe logical reafoning, and for a 
guage, and will be admired, where- freedom and liberality of fentiment, 
ever that is underwood, by every that do honour to the man and the 
friend of genius and of virtue. Chriftian. In the Domeftic Liter*- 

Dr. Fordyce*s 4 « Addreflcs to the ture of a former year, we have had 
Deity,*' will be read with pleafure occafion to fpeak highly of the in- 
jind edification, by thofc who are genuity and ftrength of mind dif- 
defirous of cultivating a fpirit of coverablein his Treatife on the Di- 
fervent devotion. 44 They are vine Benevolence. Andweihould 
meant,’* he tells us, 44 for a fpecset lofe all claim to impartiality, did 
of pious contemplations, whete the we not warmly recommend the pre- 
fou), ailing under an animating fent produdion to our readers. IV c 
fenfe of the divine prefencs, cx- do not engage to approve all that 
preffes with humility and ardour the worthy author hath faid ou the 
her inmoft thoughts, affections, and fubjeft of church authority, and 
% defires, on different fubjeds, and on fubfeription to articles of reli- 
ilill looks up to God as her parent gion : but in the general i-rain of 
and her judge, whofe approbation his Difcourfcs, we meet with a hap- 
conflitutcs her fover ign felicity, as py combination of what is enter- 
he alone can protect and bfefs her taining and inflrudive . every can- 
through every period of her cxift- did mind will read, with grea 1 pica- 
ence,** The fit It addrefs is, on a fure, his observations on religious 
View of the Sea ; the fccond, on liberty ; and his advices to the 
Salvation by Chriff ; the third, on clergy, are worthy the attention of 
Contemplation ; the fourth and fifth all of that order, who are deffrous 
on Providence ; and the fixth, on of becoming good and uieful mini- 
the Death of Dr. Johnfon. If the iters of Jefus Cbritl. 
worthy author had, in fome parts Mr. Churton’s 44 Eight Sermons 
of thefe compofitions, been more on the Prophecies relpeding the 
carelefs in refped to the polifli and Deftru&ion of Jerusalem,** arelen- 
embellifhment of his language, they fible and ufeful competitions. They 
would not be lefs acceptable or af do not, it is true, bear any ffriking 
felting as devotional exercifes. We marks of originality or genius ; 
doubt not, however, but that they neither do they fupply us with any 
are the dictates of his heart ; and new iiluftratkms of Scripture. But 
that his defign in publifliing them, they are well adapted to the iniiruc- 
was to recommend to the world that tion and edification of common 
fpirit of chearful animating piety, readers, from the fpirit of piety 
which is fo favourable to die hap- which they breathe, and the cafy 
pinefs of mankind. accurate manner in which the mou 

important falls are arranged. 

In giving our account of the Ser- With the fame approbation do 
icons of the year 1785, the ffrft we take notice of Dr. Apthorp’s 

* 44 Du« 
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u Difcourfes on Prophecy ; read in 
the Chapel of Lincoln's Inn,” at 
the leCture founded by bilhop War- 
burton. They are pious ana learn- 
ed ; and are proofs of the author's 
being poflcfFed of an enlarged and 
liberal mind. The reflections par- 
ticularly, in the two laft difcourfes, 
on the connexion betwe£rt religion 
and morality ; and the undifguited 
manner in which he delivers his 
fentimeiits on the neceflity of im- 
provement and reformation, do great 
credit to his abilities, and to his 
heart. v 

Worthington's 4< Difcourfes on 
various Subjects, evangelical and 
practical,” are written in a ftyle 
and fpi* it that mu ft greatly recom- 
mend :hem to every pious reader. 
The worthy author has miniftered, 
as he informs us, to a congregation 
of protcilant diflenters at L^icefter, 
above forty years ; and thele dif- 
courfes are publifhed at their defire, 
that when he is taken from them, 
they may poffefs fome fruits of hit 
labours. The fubjedts of them are 
of the mod interefting kind ; the 
religious fyftem they contain, ra- 
tional and m deute ; and they are 
compoled in language which is 
plain and intelligible to the meaneft 
capacity, at the fame time that it 
cannot offend men of tafte and re- 
finement. The author's principal 
view, next to that of improving the 
hearts of his readers, feems to be 
that of reprefenting the doctrines 
of Chriftianity, in a light in which 
they are approved of by ^ur reafon, 
and are moll honourable to the per- 
fections of the Deity. 

A volume of 44 Sermons on va- 
rious SubjeCts,” &c. by Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, is a publication contifting 
of feveral particulars. In the firft 
part of it, we meet with an apology 
for the proteftant difTenters of the 
Prcfbytcrianperfuafion, written with 


a confiderable (hare of fpirit, and 
no mean ability. The fecond part 
confifts of eight fermons on different 
fubjeds ; and the third of forms of 
prayer, baptifin, and the Lord's 
(upper, according to the practice a* 
mong diflenters, m which, though 
there are no marks of fuperior ge- 
nius, and the ftyle and manner art 
common, we have, neverthelefs, 
fome additional evidence of the au- 
thor’s good fenfe and liberality. 

Among the fingle Sermons of th$ 
year, which have been numerous, 
the principal ones which call fbr our 
notice, *re, Dr. Parr’s 44 Difcourfe 
on Education, and on the Plans 
purfued in Charity Schools,” and 
Mr. Moore's 44 Sermon on the In- 
troduction of Sunday Schools.” 
Dr. Parr’s difcourle abounds in juft 
and noble fentiments ; di fop vers an 
intimate knowledge of the human 
heart, together with a lively ima* 

§ i nation, and an enlarged under- 
anding. His llyle is clear and 
nervous, and is Cnriched with many 
beautiful clallical allutions. In 
fome inftances, likewife, he hath 
carried the pathetic to a very high 
degree of perfection. To the dif- 
courfe he hath fubjoined many learn*' 
ed and elegant notes, fuch as we 
fliould expcCt from a perfon of his 
reat literary abilities. In giving 
is advice refpeCting the virtuous 
education of children, what he fays 
on the government of their paffions, 
a fenfc of (hame, a ftriCt regard to 
truth, habits of diligence, and the 
love of God, is defenring the at- 
tention of all parents and teachers. 
On account of the inftruCUan and 
pieafure which it will afford, we fin- 
cerely recommend this difcourfe to 
all daffes of readers. 

Mr. Moore's 44 Sermon on the 
IntVoduftion of Sunday Schools,” 
was preached, on the day of a vi* 
(nation, at Rocbefter, where it met 
S 4 with 
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with the general approbation of his 
brethren of the clergy. It abounds 
in good fenfe ; and (peaks, in every 
part of it, the language of piety 
and benevolence. In an Appendix 
to his dilcourfe, Mr. Moore offers 
‘various arguments in difence of the 
eftabliflimenrs for which he con- 
tends, and anfwers, very fuccefs- 
‘fully, the principal objections tvhich 
have been urged againft them. For 
our part, we approve highly of the 
practice of eilablirtiing Sunday 
Schools in different parts of the king- 
dom, and think it deferving of ap- 
plaufe and warm encouragement. 
We rejoice in the accounts we have 
heard of its numerous fupporters ; 
and that it hath, already, intro- 
duced order and decency of man- 
ners, and ufeful knowledge, into 
many populous parts, where the 
numerous children of the poor 
would, otherwife, have remained in 
rude ignorance and barbarifan. A 
happy omen of the benefits to be 
derived, in future; from fuch infti- 
tutions, to the interefts of virtue, 
and of our country ! 

Of theofher tingle Sermons of the 
year, as nothing extraordinary oc- 
curs cither in the fubjcCts or occa- 
‘fions of them, we mud decline giv- 
ing any account. Many of them 
would nave an equal claim on our 
attention, from their ferious and 
ufeful tendency, could we enter in- 
to a particular confideration of their 
merits ; but the plan we are obliged 
to adopt will not admit of it. 

In giving our opinion of the Me- 
tnphyfical publications which the 
year hath produced, toe firft place 
is properly afligned to An At- 
tempt to prove the Exigence and 
abioiute Perfection of the fupreme 
unoriginated Being, i.i ademonflra- 
tivc Manner,” by Dr. Hamilton, 
dean of Armagh, In this valuable 
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and important trad, Dr. Hamilton 
hath revived the fynthetic method 
of reafonin*;, which, fince the tiroes 
of Wollafton and Clarke, hath been 
butfeldom ufed ; and he hath pur- 
fued it in a manner that is, to us, 
convincing and fatisfa&ory. In an 
introduction to this attempt, the au- 
thor confiders, likewife, the nature 
of the analytic method, and (hews 
what little weight there is in the ob- 
jections which have been made to 
it. He then gives an account of 
the arguments which have been 
made ufe of by (brae of our prin- 
cipal writers, who have cultivated 
that method of reafoning which he 
himfelf adopts. After meering with 
fome juft reflections on the argu- 
ments ufed by thefe authors, and 
corrections of fome miftakes into 
which they had fallen, we are pre- 
sented with a timple principle or 
axiom, on which the doctor’s rea- 
foning is chiefly built. 44 What- 
ever,^ fays he, “ is contingent, or 
might pollibly have been otherwife 
than it is, had fome efficient caufe 
which determined it to be what it 
is. Or, in other words, if two dif- 
ferent or contrary things weie e- 
qually poffible, whichever of them 
took place, or came to pafs, it mud 
have done fo in conlcqucnce of 
fome efficient caufc, which deter- 
mined that it, and not the other, 
ftjould take place.” To this Suc- 
ceed nine propofitions, with their 
demonftrations and corollaries, 
which are all founded on the 
above axiom, or on the proof of 
preceding propofitions. Of this 
treatife, we cannot ^>ut exprefs 
the higheft approbation. The au- 
thor reafons with eoncifencfs, per- 
fpicuity, and elegance. And it 
is no Small recommendation of 
his performance, that though the 
fubjeCI of it is abftrufr, he hath a- 
voided all kiud of difquifitura that 

could 
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Could ferve only to a difplay of a- 
bility, or be intelligible but to the 
learned few ; and hath exprefl'cd 
himfelf in plain terms, level to the 
capacities of all attentive readers. 
Works like the prefent, executed 
with fo much ingenuity and preci- 
fion, are of the utmoli importance 
to human fociety, and delerve the 
careful perulal of all young per- 
fons, who would have their minds 
fortified again!! the infidious attacks 
of fcepticifm and infidelity. 

Dr. William Watfon hath em- 
ployed much labour and ingenuity 
in drawing up a mcfaphyfical 
44 Treatife upon Time.” After ex- 
plaining the elementary terms which 
he means to adopt, in which he dil- 
covers great acutenefs and accura- 
cy, he goes on to treat of time. 
This he divides into time percept- 
ible, which he calls a notion we ac- 
quire individually by the observa- 
tion of the flux of our inftanta- 
neous perceptions; into univ$rfal 
tithe, which ;t a notion derived foie- 
lyfrom the other, and denotes an 
uniform and inceflant flux of intlan- 
taneous perceptions ; and into im- 
perceptible time, which is a notion 
acquired by confidering any portion 
of univerfal time, as divifible into 
an unlimited number of parts, that 
reprefent a quicker flow of percep- 
tions than any we ever experience. 
Time, as a genus, he defines to be 
44 the flux of infiants.” 1 he con- 
clufion which he draws from his 
reafonings on thefe heads is, that 
time, whether perceptible, univer- 
fal, or imperceptible, is# nothing 
ijiore than notions or creations of 
our own brain, ^jd cannot be faid 
to have any cxi Hence when not con- 
ceived. And he adds that to fay 
that time cxifts independent of any 
percipient being, is to aflert, that 
an obfervation can be made without 
any obfervek*, and a uotion be con- 
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ceived without a perfon to con- 
ceive ir. Our author is a ftrenuous 
fupporter of Mr. Locke’s theory of 
perceptions; and hea,>pea sto have 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
writings of the ableft metaphyfi- 
cians. His definitions, however, 
will be warmly controverted by the 
difciples « f our northern fchools, 
who will contend that he conlider* 
time under too Arid limitations. 

Perfons who arc fond of this fpecies 
of writing, may promife themlelves 
much entertainment from thib work, 
and from the accounts which are 
given in it of tome curious experi- 
ments made by Mr. Heri'chel, on 
our viiible fenfations, and the ve- 
locity of our audible fenfations. 

\\ ith much refpeCl do we wifh to 
take notice of 44 Eflay9 on the in- 
tellectual Powers ot Man,” by Dr* 

Reid, profeflbr of moral philosophy 
in the univerlity of G1 lgow. The 
character of our ingenious author 
hath long been C'abliflied for learn- 
ing, candour, and goodnefs His 
Enquiry into the Human Mind, on 
the Principles of Common Senfc, 
which he prefented to the public 
fome years iince, gave him, alfo, 
a rcfpeftable rank among authors of 
the metaphy Ileal clals. The work 
before us, is intended to ill nil rate 
and eftablifh, more perfectly, the 
fame theory, and is drawn up with 
great prccifion and pcrfpicuity. 

Even thole who deem his fyicem ab- 
lurd, will readily own, that in the 
defence of it, he hath always con- 
ducted himielf as a lcnhblc, acute, 
and temperate uniter. It is not 
poilible lor us to analyze, in a (hort 
compafs, h work of 1‘uch clalfical 
importance to thofe who delight 
in metaphy fical fpeculations. The 
fubflance, however, of his philo- / 
fophy is, tn.it there is nothing ex- 
ternal, to which any thing in the 
mind bears the lead rcfemblancc, 

but 
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but that, nercrtbclds, the mind has 
a power of perceiving, judging, and 
knowing their exigence ; the evi- 
dence of which exigence is as clear, 
flrong, and certain, as that of our 
perceptions and fenlations, and alfo 
preciicly of the lame kind. With- 
out deciding cither in favour of Dr. 
Reid’s doctrine, or againft it, we 
think his eflays entitled to a delibe- 
rate and ditpaffionate inve (ligation. 
He appears to be a lincere friend to 
truth ; and the enquiries to which 
his publications give rife, if pur- 
fued with judgment and temper, will 
enlarge the mind, and prepare it 
for the reception of that Dieting. 

W e (hall, in the next place, in- 
troduce to our reader's notice a 
work, belonging partly to the clafs 
of ethical publications, and partly 
to thofe of which mention will be 
made under the heads of Govern- 
ment and Law. Mr. Paley, arch- 
deacon of Carlifle, in his volume 
on 44 The Principles of moral and 
political Philofophy," directs our 
attention to fubje£ts of the utmolt 
importance to us, in our perfonal 
and dome (lie relations, and in our 
connection with (ociety. And it is 
but juftice to fay, that he hath 
treated them with liberality and 
good fenfe ; and that many of his 
obfervations are very valuable and 
yfr.ful. Under the firft part of bis 
defign, what he fays on moral obli- 
ation, and on determinate and in- 
eterminate relative duties, is pe- 
culiarly deferving of attention. His 
teafomngs,' alfo, on the revet ence 
due to the Deity, are rendered inte- 
refting, and worthy of a careful pe- 
rufal, from the ft noufnefs and force 
with which they arc compofed. In 
the freond part of his defign, Mr. 
pyley delivers the elements of his 
political philofophy. The origin 
of government, be defines to be 
patriarchal or military j" and re- 


prefents the idea of its being found- 
ed on compart direct or implied, as 
leading 44 to conclufions unfavour- 
able to the improvement and peace 
of human fociety." The only 
round of the fubjects* obligation, 
e refolves into 44 the will ot God, 
collected from its expediency." The 
language in which ibis work i> writ- 
ten is, in general, clear and expre^ 
five, and, lomctimes, very forcible 
and energetic. Much good, we 
doubt not, m iy arife to the caufe of 
virtue, from its publication. And, 
though we do not thoroughly adopt 
the political principles of our au- 
thor, and are d fpolcd to controvert 
fome of his pofitions which milirate 
again ft our ideas of perfect religious 
liberty and equality, we recommend 
his labours as deferving of great 
praife, from the benevolent inten- 
tion of them, and the many evi- 
dences they afford us of a well in- 
formed and comprchenfive mind. 

The author of “ An Efiayon the 
Polity of England ; with a VieWto 
difeover the true Principles of the 
Government," &c. feems to have 
compofed his work with the beft of 
intentions, and to be governed by 
motives of public virtue. The ob- 
ject which he propofes is, diltindly 
to afceitain the refpeciive claims 
of the legitlative and executive 
branches of the Englifii conftitu- 
tion ; the rights of prerogative, and 
the people's privileges, in purfo- 
ing his defign, he hath taken a very 
extenfive view of the polity of Eng- 
land, in which he frequently fup- 
ports his own reafonings by an ap- 
peal to fome of our molt celebrated 
writers on that fuHjeft. Many of 
the obfervatiuiis which he hatti col- 
lected from thefc fources, as well as 
his own remarks, are interciting and 
instructive. We do not, however, 
approve of the great prejudice which 
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be difcovers in favour of the power 
of the crown. It doth not appear 
to have arifen from perted conftitu- 
t-ional information. Our author’s 
manner of writing is plain and fa- 
miliar ; and we recommend his fcf- 
fay, upon the whole, as a difpaf- 
fionate and ufeful publication. 

Craufurd’s 44 Etfay on the adual 
Relources for eftabliihing the Fi- 
nances of Great Britain,” contains 
a fingular and wild hypothecs, 
which the author ferioufly fupports ; 
and with confiderable (hrewdncfs 
and ability. 44 The national debt,” 
he fays 4 44 is an exen fcence on the 
body politic, an J fo inherent to tiie 
conlHtution from its nature, that 
ks growth even has prevented worfe 
diforders from taking place ; an ope- 
ration to reduce it, is impolitic and 
dangerous, while the cutting it off 
would attack the principles of life.” 
The fyflern propofed by him is to 
this purport, that 44 upon no pub- 
lic emergency, any new taxes Ihould 
take place, but the hands of go- 
vernment be plentifully fupphed 
with loans, and the inrerell of the 
money paid out of the produce of 
the old taxes, which by this policy 
mull prodigioufly increafe.” But 
where will our author find the men 
who will advance money to the pub* 
lie on fuch terms ? We afk no other 
queftkm on fo novel and curious a 
propofal in political oeconomy. 

44 The Hiilory of the public Re- 
venue of the Bntiili Empire,” by 

J ohn Sinclair, efq. (now fir John 
•inclair, bart.) is a molt elaborate, 
judicious, and important work ; 
which yill afford entertainment and 
infirudjon to men in public charac- 
ters, and to every perfon interelled 
in the welfare 6f his country. This 
publication is divided into two parts. 
In the firit, an account is given of 
the public revenue prior to the Re* 
volution } in which the author, with 
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indefatigable induftry and ability, 
hath feleded the hiftorical fads ne* 
ceflary to the elucidation of his fub- 
jed, and drawn fuch political con- 
clufions as are highly interelHng 
and valuable. The fecond part 
chiefly rela'es to the national debt ; 

44 its rile and progreftf ; the l'.epa 
hitherto taken to diminiih the capi- 
tal, and to reduce the interelt of thf 
national debt, with fome account* 
of the different plans fuggelted for 
that purpofe.” 1 his part of hif 
work, alio, the author hath exe- 
cuted with great judgment and im- 
partiality ; and the refledions which 
he makes, together with his fpccu- 
lative digreflions, will be found to 
aftord an agreeable variety to the 
mind, while we follow him in hit 
laborious refearches and minute de- 
tail of fads. If the prefent publi- 
cation fhould meet with a favour- 
able reception, we are promiled 
a third part, in which we fliall be 
prefented with oblcrvations on the 
refources of the nation, and a plan 
for efiablifhing the public credit and 
finances of the country. 

Of the 44 Kemarkt upon the Hi- 
flory of the landed and commercial 
Policy of England, from the Inva* 
fion < f the Romans to the Acceffiop 
of James the Hrll,” in two vo« 
lumes, umo, we think well, as 
forming an excellent compilation, 
in which many valuable obferva* 
tions occur, in uninterrupted order, 
which are widely difperfed in other 
larger publications. The gradual 
progrels, likewife. of focicty, from 
a date of rudenefs to that of refine* 
ment, is traced by the author in ai| 
ingenious and entertaining manner $ 
as well as the influence of agricul* 
ture and commerce, on the man* 
per# of our forefathers, and the li« 
berty of our country. The ftyle 
in which thefe volumes are written 
it clear, though not highly oma- 
mented j, 
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mented ; and we fhould be much 
pleafed to fee the remarks continu- 
ed, in the fame manner, from the 
reign of James the Firft to the pre- 
fent day. 

44 The Increafe of Manufa&ures, 
Commerce, and Finance, with the 
Fatten fion of Civil Liberty, pro- 
pofed in Regulations for the Intc- 
reft of Money,” is the production 
of a writer, who hath inveftigated 
his fubjcCl with great attention; and 
who is deferving of refpeft, from 
his well-meant endeavours to bene- 
fit the public. The foundation of 
his propofal is, a perfuafion 14 that 
induftry of every kind, with its un- 
numbered effects on private happi- 
nefs, would be mod effectually 
excited, and generally diffufed 
throughout every part of the Bri- 
tifh empire, by a new and proper 
regulation of the interefl of mo- 
ney.” His plan is, that a bank 
fhould be opened, under the pro- 
tection of government, in which 
money fhould be lent to individu- 
als, or private companies of tra- 
ders, at different rates of intereft, 
according to the different degrees of 
hazard attending fuch loans. We 
do not fee why a propofal of this 
nature, if carried properly into ex- 
ecution. might not prove exten- 
fively ufeful, while we are not fen- 
fible of any evil that could poffibly 
arife from trying the experiment. 

Before we take leave of fuch pub- 
lications as relate to government 
and finance, wc deem ourfelves ob- 
liged to take notice of 44 A Treatife 
on the AdmintH ration of the Fi- 
nances of France, by Mr. Necker. 
Tranflated from the gen ine French 
edition, by Thomas Mortimer^ efq. 
in three volumes, oitavo.” Mr. 
Neckeiyrit is well known, was one 
of the a' left minitters that France 
had feen, in his peculiar depart- 
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ment, fince the reign of Henry the 
Fourth ; who, haul he not been 
forced from his iituation by the in- 
trigues of thole who envied his ta- 
lents and influence, or who thought 
themfelves entitled to the firft of- 
fices of government, from their ti- 
tles and conne&ions, might have 
proved a fecond Sully to the reign- 
ing monarch. The work before us 
does ample juftice to his abilities 
and integrity; and does honour, 
likewifej to the fpirit of the age, 
which hath permitted luch a publi- 
cation, in fo dtfpotic a kingdom as 
France. We recommend it to our 
readers, as what will prove highly 
entertaining to thofe who with to 
underftand the iituation, the re- 
fources and ftrength, of our rival na- 
tion. We recommend it, alfo,'oa 
account of the admirable and hu^ 
mane obfervations with which if a- 
bounds ; favourable, not only to 
the people for whofe beneSt it was 
principally intended, but to the ge- 
neral interefts of mankind. There 
is in it much to gratify curiofitr, 
and much to excite wife and philo- 
fophical refledion. And it is but 
juftice to the tranflator to obfevve, 
that he hath executed his undertak- 
ing, which was rendered difficult 
from the number of unufual terms 
in the original, with very uncom- 
mon merit. 

44 An Hiftorieal and Chronolo- 
gical View of Roman Law ; with 
Notes and 111 uftrations. By Alex- 
ander C. Schomberg, M. A. Fal- 
low of Magdalen Col lege, Oxford,” 
is a learned, accurate, and ulefiil 
performance.' The public bad long 
wifhed for a perfpicuous and wefi 
written compendium of the civil 
law. This work hath been fuc* 
celsfully undertaken by our author, 
who with great critical difeernment 
kith marked its rife and progre£ 

unde; 
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under the regal, confular, and im- man ; but even if it were, I fhould 
penal dates of Rome. He hath, little deferve that title, if I could, 
iikewife, enriched his chronological upon any principle, have confented 
view with a variety of entertaining to tamper or temporize with a quc- 
notes, on curious and difficult fub- (lion which involves in its determi- 
je&s,' which breathe the genuine nation and in its confequences the 
fpirit of freedom, and are proofs liberty of the prefs, and in that li- 
both of his ingenuity and erudition, berty the very exiftencc of every 
We are much pleafed with the pro- part of the public freedom.” 
mife of a fecond volume from the The pamphlet of an anonymous 
feme hand, in which we are to be author, called “ Difcuffions of the 
prefented with the revival of the Law of Libels, as at prefent re- 
Roman law, its connexion with the ceived, in which its authenticity is 
feudal and canon codes, its charac- examined ; with incidental Obfer- 
ter and influence in the different vations on the legal EffeX of Pre- 
courts and academies of Europe, cedent and Authority,” is drawn up 
and the lives and writings of its in the dialogue form, and is written 
moff eminent profeflors. with a considerable fhare of fpirit 

The revival of the queflion re- and argument. The author takes 
(peXing the rights of juries,’ and the the popular and conftitutional fide 
law of libels, occationed by the dean of the queflion ; and reafons with 
of St. Afaph’s trial, hath given rife great ingenuity again ft the admif- 
to a variety of publications on this Son of precedent and authorities, as 
fubjeX, during the prefent year, prefumptive evidence of law, when 
Among the reft, ‘‘The Rights of inconfiftent with general principles. ' 
Juries vindicated,” &c. contains the What he fays, however, is confined 
fpecches of the dean’s council, in principally to libels on private per- 
the court of King’s Bench, Weft- fons. The application of his ar- 
minfter, in (hewing caufe why a guments to cafes in which the crown 
new trial fhould be granted, the rule and fubjeX are parties, he leaves to 
for which had been applied for by a future publication. 

Mr. Erlkine. The fpeech of the Of Mr. Lofft’s “ EfTay on the 
laft mentioned gentleman on behalf Law of Libels ; with an Appendix, 
of his clienr, was equal to the containing Authorities/* we give 
higheft expeditions of thofc who our entire approbation. He labours 
had admired his former pleadings at with great acutenefs and precifion 
Shrewfbury, in favour of conlTitu- in efiablifliing that good doctrine re- 
tjonal liberty. The fubjeX of the fpedting the nature of libels, the li- 
law of libels he inveftigates with berty of the prefs, and the power 
the utmoft accuracy and perfpicuity, of a. jury, which is juftly the pride 
and with a warmth and animatioh of Engiifhmen. One part of his 
of language, which his feelings pamphlet wc wifh more particularly 
only could call forth, but which the to recommend, where, in nervous 
occalion abundantly jullified. To and animated language, he calls on 
obviate any unjuft reflexions which his countrymen to conlider the ho- 
might be caft upon himfelf, for his nour and privileges of a juror ; and 
zeal in this caufe, after avowing to covet, rather than decline, a fer- 
his own fincerity of intention, he vice, in which they a re entrufted 
thus concludes, “ It is impoffible with “no common pledge of the 
in this country to hurt an honeft confidence of their country;” irk' 

which 
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which they are cailed upon 44 to be 
the friend* of ju ice, prote&ors of 
innocence, benefactors to the peo- 
ple ; to defend freedom, and alfcrt 
the honour of the conftitution.” 

Mr. Dawes hath alfo published 
two pamphlets on the fame fubject, 
one called, “ England’s Alarm ! on 
the prevailing DoClrine of Libels, 
fee. as laid down by Lord Mans- 
field the other, 44 I he Defor- 
mity of the DoCtrine of Libels,” 
See. in which he argues very fenfi- 
bly againft the opinions respecting 
libels, which have been formally 
delivered in the court of King's 
Bench. He particularly, and very 
forcibly, oppofes what hath been 
(aid there, refpe&mg the tendency 
of every libel to a breach of the 
price, which fappofed tendency 
hath been alledged as a proof of its 
criminality ; and contends, that 
there can neither be a crime nor 
imfdemeanor without an alt done 
with an evil and wicked intention. 

44 A Dialogue between a Juilice 
of Peace and a Farmer, by Thomas 
Day, ESq.” a well known and ftre- 
nuous anertor of liberty, concludes 
our lift of articles in which we meet 
with rcafonings on the fubjedl of li- 
bels. A considerable pan of this 
Dialogue is appropriated to the dif- 
culfion of a question of great na- 
tional importance ; that refpecHng 
a more equal reprefenratkm of the 
people. Mr. Day is a zealous ad- 
vocate for a parliamentary reform, 
and maintains his principle with a 
force and ability, which do great 
credit to himfelf, and render him 
formidable to his opponents. With 
equal fpirit he anfwcrs the argu- 
ments of Mr. Soame Jenyns, and 
the dean of Gloucefter, again ft Mr. 
Locke’s principles of government. 
On the fubject of libels, be takes 
the fame fide of the queftion with 
the authors, whole works we have 
. 2 
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juft noticed. In his excellent ad- 
vice to jurymen on fuch prosecu- 
tions, he (hews, to conviction, that 
it is their duty to examine ttie na- 
ture and tendency of the publica- 
tion before them, in order that they 
may fulfil their oaths, and do jus- 
tice to the accufed ; and to find, 
wherever they confcientiouily can, 
a general verdict. 

Mr. Luders, a fenfible and inge- 
nious barrilter, hath published a vo- 
lume of u Reports of the Proceed- 
ings in Committees of the Houfe of 
Commons, on controverted Elec- 
tions, heard and determined during 
the prefent Parliament which is 
a valuable continuation of Mr. Dou- 
glas’s 44 Hiftory of the Cafes of 
controverted Elections.” Our au- 
thor, in the execution of bis work, 
hath (hewn himfelf to be well ac- 
quainted with parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. The arguments of the 
counfel, in the different cafes, he 
hath judicioufly and happily com- 
preSTed, and added many ufefiil 
notes and illustrations, which Ire 
evidences of his accuracy and learn- 
ing. We recommend this work to 
profeflional men, and to our other 
readers, as what will contribute a 
very deli ruble addition to their flock 
of parliamentary and historical in- 
formation. 

The intelligent writer of 
44 Thoughts on executive Juftict, 
with refpedt to our criminal Law, 
particularly on the Circuits,” See. 
hath given it as his cool and deli- 
berate opinion, that the lenity with 
which our criminal law is admini- 
stered, is one principal reafon fat 
the great increaie of the inoft dar- 
ing villainies, and of capital puniSh* 
raents. He is not for pleading the 
cauft of inhumanity. A certainty 
of punishment, where the crimi- 
nal’s guilt is fatisfa&orily establish- 
ed, would, he coo^nds, fooa ldfea 
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the number of offenders, and ope- 
rate mod powerfully &b a prevention 
of crimes. We confefs that his rea- 
fonings appear to us to be founded 
on much obfervation and knowledge 
of human nature. The quedion, 
indeed, is attended ui h its dilficul- 
ties. At fird light, there is fome- 
thing within us that revolts at the 
author’s propofal. But may not 
our deciiion be fundamentally 
wrong, if we are governed in it by 
the hady impulfe of our feelings ? 
Mr. Baron Ferry n, in a charge of 
his to the grand jury of the county 
of Surrey, animadverted with fome 
warmth' on the fentiments of our 
author; obferving, that to execute 
the criminal law to the extent re- 
commended by him, would he mak- 
ing our laws like the laws of Draco, 
which, on account of their ie verity, 
were laid to be written in blood. 
The writer, aifo, of a M Letter to 
the Author of Thoughts on exe- 
cutive Judicc,” who appears to be 
a perfon of ingenuity and benevo- 
lence, fupports the fame opinion 
with the learned judge. In an 
44 Appendix to Thoughts on exe- 
cutive Ju^ice,” &c. the author of 
that little volume, with decency and 
candour, judities himfelf again (l the 
Imputations cad on his perform- 
ance, and with frclh vigour fup- 
pons the principle which he had laid 
down in it. Whether the opinion 
pf our readers be in favour of our 
author or his opponents, we have to 
lamt nt it with them, that effedual 
mcafurcs are not purfued for break- 
ing the many dangerous combina- 
tions which fupporc a regular fyftem 
of villainy, and for protecting from 
injury and depredation our perfons 
and property. 

44 A Collection and Abridgement 
of celebrated criminal Trials in 
Scotland, from 1 ^ 36 to 1784, with 
hiitorjcal and critical Remarks, by 
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Hugo Amot, Efq. Advocate,” is 
highly fpoken of and recommended 
by thofe who have had an opportu- 
nity of reading it. The talk which 
he undertook mud have been a la- 
borious one ; and, completed by 
the abilities and judgment of which 
the author is faid to be poffefled, 
mud be an acceptable prefenc to 
gentlemen of the law, and tehido- 
rians. 

Dr. Price’s 44 Obfervations on 
the Importance of the American 
Revolution, and the Means of mak- 
ing it ufeful to the World,” is a 
production peculiarly intereding to 
the new dates, and full of fenti- 
meats of virtue and benevolence, 
that will recommend it to every li- 
beral mind. The open and manly 
part which he took, by his writ- 
ings, in the American difpute, is 
univerlally known. His friends 
know like wile, that when he exe- 
crated the injudice and folly of 
England in that unhappy quarrel, 
and protefted again d the • hodite 
meafures fhe purfued again# Ame- 
rica, he found himfelf called upon 
to make a painful facrifice to truth 
and integrity. That while he pro- 
pheficd evil to his country, his 
heart was fevercly affe&ed by her 
calamities. The prefent trtarife 
contains advices to the Americans 
on fome great points, which parti- 
cularly require their attention to 
make them happy in themfelves, 
and ufeful to mankind. Thefe ad- 
vices rcfpeCf the redemption of their 
public debts, and fuch meafures as 
are bed calculated to preferve and 
perpetuate peace in America. To 
thefe Obfervations is added a Let- 
ter from Mr. T urgot, late comp* 
trailer-general of the finances ia 
France, a per Ion of a very enlarg- 
ed and liberal turn of mind, whofe 
dudies ia the political fchool ef 
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Dr. Price, proved of moft eflential 
fervice to his country. The will 
of M. Fortune Ricard, which con- 
cludes this pamphlet, contains an 
amuting and humorous application 
of the do tor's account of the pow- 
ers of compound intered, and the 
ufes to which it may be applied for 
the benefit of mankn d. We can- 
not refrain from prefenting to our 
leaders a fentence from one of the 
doXor's notes, which exhibits a 
faithful picture of his mind, on a 
calm review of the part he hath 
fu ftained as a political and moral 
writer. 44 And now*, in the even- 
ing of a life devoted to enquiry, 
and fpent in endeavours (weak in- 
deed and feeble) to ferve the bed 
interefts, prefent and future, of 
mankind, I am waiting for the 
great teacher, convinced that 
the order of nature is perfeX ; th.*t 
infinite wifdom and goodnefs go- 
vern all things ; and that Chrif- 
tianity comes from God : but at 
the fame time puzzled by many 
difficulties, anxious for more light, 
and reding with full and conltant 
aflu ranee only on this one truth — 
that the pra<*iice of virtue is the 
duty and dignity of man ; and, in 
all events, his wifeft and l'afelt 
courfe.” 

To the number of fpeculative 
and philofophical writers, whole 
-opinion and advice have been of- 
fered to the dates of America, we 
have now to add the count dc Mi- 
rabeau. who hath publiflird 44 Con- 
fiderations on the Order of Cincin- 
natus, &c.” with fome notes and 
reflexions on the preceding work 
of Dr. Price. This order was efta- 
blifhed in America, foon after the 
peace, and is compofed of the ge- 
nerals and officers of the army and 
navy of the united dates. The 
French officers likewifc, who ferved 
ia America, have been adopted into 
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it. The count de Mirabeau con- 
flders this order as the creation of 
a military nobility ; of a danger- 
ous ariftocratic power, which will 
^ultimately prove ruinous to the li- 
berties of the new empire. But 
his apprehenfions he founds prin- 
cipally on a fuppofed right oif in- 
heritance connected with this ho- 
nour, to render it hereditary ; 
which hath been given up and to- 
tally declaimed by the fociety. In 
bis obfervations on Dr. Price's 
work, our author differs from him 
very effcntially on the degree of 
power to be allowed to congrefs, 
and on what he had written refpcX- 
ing the difadvantages and evils 
which would arife to America from 
a vigorous profecution of com- 
merce. Tbele Confide rations are 
written with much animation and 
enthufiafm, corrected by good fenfc 
and a found judgment. They feem 
to have originated in an earned de- 
fire of feeing eftablifhed, in one 
corner of the world at lead, a fyf- 
tem of government as perfect and 
equal as poflible, that 44 of men 
over therafclves ;** in which 14 the 
members of the community are 
confederates, net fubjeXs ; and 
their rulers, fervants, not roader*.” 
What he fays in his notes, on the 
fubjeX of reprefentation, ‘popula- 
tion, and commerce, is founded on 
much refleXion and knowledge of 
mankind, and is well defer* ing of 
the attention of the Englijfh reader. 

* In pure Mathematics, the learned 
world is under confiderable obliga- 
tions to Dr. Hutton, profeflor of 
mathematics in the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, for his ac- 
curate and valuable Collection of 
44 Mathematical Tables : contain- 
ing common, hyperbolic, and lo- 
gii'ic Logarithms, &c.” In an 
ufeful and entertaining introduc- 
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lion, which is prefixed to this vo- 
lumc, the author, after having un- 
dergone the fatigue of immenfc 'la- 
bour and reading, prefents to us 
an 44 Hiftorical Account and De- 
feription of all Trigonometrical 
Writings, and the Tables relating 
to tlpat Subject, borh jiatural and 
logarithmic ; in whch Inventions 
are aferibed to their proper Au- 
thors, and their Methods and Im- 
provements deferibed and compar- 
ed/* Bclidcs collating the differ- 
ent editions of thefe writings and 
tables, by which means many er- 
rors have been corrected by hint, 
the doctor hath added confiderable 
improvements of his own, and ad- 
ditional tables which are entirely 
new. One difeovery he hath made 
which is of too curious and impor- 
tant a nature not to be mentioned 
by us. He hath been enabled to 
rtiew, clearly and unqueftionably, 
that the* merit of inventing the bi- 
nomial theorem, and the differen- 
tial calculus, almoft univerfally 
aferibed to fir Ifaac Newtgn, is due 
to Mr. Henry Briggs, the firft profef- 
forof geometry in Grefham college. 

Great commendation is likewife 
due to Dr. Hales, fellow of Tri- 
nity college, Dublin, on account 
of the time, attention, and labour, 
which he jnuft have employed on 
his 44 Analylis ASquationum, or 
Refolution of Equations.** The 
author’s defign was to prefent to 
the world a concife, methodical 
treatife of algebr.t ; in which that 
fc ience (hould be freed from all pof- 
ftble uncertainty; and its evidence, 
like that of geometry, (land on 
fhe ground of clear and valid de- 
inonffrution. And that he hath 
fucceeded in a manner luperior to 
any who have written before him 
on this important part of the ma- 
thematics, thofe who arc belt (killed 
in the lubicct will readily acknow- 
17^5. 
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ledge. He hath, at the fame time, 
been happy in uniting, in an ele- 
mentary work, elegance with ufe- 
fulnefs and perfpicuity. The hif- 
, tory of the principal analytical in- 
ventions will afford the reader con- 
fiderabie amufement, and 44 lighten 
the wearifomfenefs of abflrule dif- 
quifitidn.” 

The Royal Society have prtttjr 
regularly pubhfiied the two parts 
of their volume within the year ; 
and the Seventy-fifth Volume of 
the Philofophical Tranfadions is, 
in many refpeds, interefting. Wc 
(hall firlt mention, becaule it is a 
national work of great importance, 
the Mcafiirement of a Bate for & 
Scries of Triangles, by General 
Roy. The accuracy of this ope- 
ration is very confiderabie, when 
we reflect on the numerous difficul- 
ties attending it ; but impediments 
are of little confequence under a 
royal patronag:, and with the mod 
expert inllrumcnt-makers at their 
command/ From thofe, however, 
which they experienced, we have 
learned to pity Maupcrtuis, Con- 
daminc, and their relpective com- 
panions, within the Ardic circle, 
or under the Equator. From the 
failures of general Roy we have 
acquired fomc fatisfaetory know- 
ledge, which will diredffuturc geo- 
meters, particularly relating to the 
expanfibility of deal rods, though 
formed from the longitudinal fibres 
of the fir. The menfuration was 
at Taft completed with glafs rods, 
which were dnfwn to twenty feet 
in length, and perfedly (trait. The 
object of this menfuration is recon- 
nect a fifries of triangles, with 
thofe conitruded from a given* 
bafe by the French academicians at 
Calais^ to afeertain, among other 
circumffances, the relative tnuation 
of ths two -great obfervatories of 
Greenwich and Pari** The uti- 
T lit/ 
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lity of this meafurc, with refpeCf 
to agronomical obfervations, mull 
be obvious. When aftronomy is 
the theme, Mr. Herfchell’s name 
fhould not be far off. He has 
enriched the TranfaCtions of the 
Society with another Catalogue of 
Double Stars, and added a paper 
on the Conliru&ion of the Hea- 
vens. The term mud fill the mind 
with the moll fubfime ideas ; but 
they will be raifed hill higher by 
the paper itfelf. By fuppofing 
only that gravity and a projectile 
force pervades all nature, Mr. Her- 
fchell (hews, that the flars. mud 
neceflarily form groups of differ- 
ent kinds, fuch as w$ ufually per- 
ceive. 1 he vaft extent of the whole 
fyllem, and the atom of it which we 
perceive, though nearly in the midll 
of a vtift group of funs, which we 
have termed the milky way, is tru- 
ly wonderful Mr. Herfchell feems 
to have examined them from their 
origin, when the flars have began 
to form groupes, to their termina- 
tion, when the force of gravity, 
overcoming the projediie force, has 
united the whole mafs in one vaft 
ruin, of which our own fyfl^m may 
one day (and who knows when ?) 
furnifh a memorable example. Since 
bur lad publication, other liars 
have been found to vary in their 
degree of light. The n Antinoi ap- 
peared to Mr. Pigot to have a pe- 
riod of 7 days,' 4. hours, 3^' ; and 
the 8 Lyrae to Mr. Goodriche, to 
have completed its changes in about 
j2 days, 19 hours. Other aftro- 
nomical obfervations are inferted 
in the annual volume of the Tranf- 
actions communicated by M* yde 
Zach. Mr. Landcn’s paper 44 On 
the rotatory Motion of a Body of 
any Form, revolving without Re- 
ftraint about any Axis, palling 
through i ts Centre of Gravity,” is 


exceedingly ingenious, and deferres 
to be mentioned in this place* as it 
is fubfervient to adronomy. 

Mr. Vince has added a fupplc- 
tnent <0 the third part of his paper 
“ On the Summation of infinite Se- 
ries,” and has aHo communicated 
to the fociety fome very ufeful ex* 
periments on friction. Thcfe fhew 
us that friction, in hard bodies, is 
an uniformly retarding force ; but 
in others, increafed with the ve- 
locity. He has demondrated abb, . 
tharfri&ion increafes in a lefs ratio 
than the quantity of matter ; but 
we can only fclcct the more impor- 
tant parts. While we purfue the 
Natural Philofbphy contained' in 
the Tranfa&ions, we mud mention 
Dr. Darwin’s u Artificial Spring,” 
procured by boring through an in- 
cumbent drat urn of earth, which 
confined it ; the account of a 44 Vol- 
cano in the Iiland of St. Vincent,** 
and Mr. Kirwan’s very ufeful Tables 
of Specific Gravities , taken at dif- 
ferent degrees of heat, with the 
eafy mears of reducing them to a 
common ftandard. Mr. Morgan’s 
44 Obfervations and Experiments on 
the Light of Bodies in a State of 
Combuftion,” on the appearance of 
elcclric, and the nature of phof- 
phoric light, are very ingenious. 
He has, alfo been enabled to dc- 
feribe the appearance of cle&ric 
light, in a perfeft vacuum, by hav- 
ing exhauded air from a ve del more 
completely than any of his prede- 
ceffors * he has alfo very effectually 
ascertained the non-conduCling paw*, 
er of a perfect vacuum. Dr. G. 
Ford yce, in his 44 Account, of fome 
Experiments on the Lois of Weight 
in Bodies, on being melted or heat* 
«d,” feems clearly to have fhewn 
that water gains weight by (reeling. 

Experiments of this kind mull 
be often repeated, before we can 

advise* 
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advance one ffep with fecurkyia 
their explanation. W 6 find, how- 
ever, that philofophers have pro* 
ceeded to enquire into the nature 
of thofe bodies, which have been 
hitherto Ityled elementary*, . They 
have endeavoured to analyze water, 
and have fometimes fucceeded in 
recompounding it, J)r. Prieftley's 
* 4 Obfervations and Experiments on 
Air and Water,” are equally mo- 
numents of his ingenuity and his 
Candor. Mr. Cavendifli’s 44 Ob- 
fervations on Air* have added to 
our knowledge of the relation be- 
tween this element and the nitrous 
acid. That we do not enlarge 
fully on thefe difeoveries arifes 
fiom fome difficulties which have 
been entertained relaMng to them. 
Philofophers are at this rrioment at- 
tending to the fubjed, and we have 
little doubt of being able to an- 
' nouncc, in our fucceffive volumes, 
at a period not far diftant, dlfco- 
veries no lefs fplendid than ufeful ; 
not lefs interefting in their nature 
than extenfive in their application. 
Plants of a humbler, and fometimes 
of a noxious clafs, are frequently 
mixed with, and fometimes deftroy 
the com. Dr. Hamilton’s “Thoughts 
on 4jic Formation and Properties of 
Air” will puzzle and millead the in- 
experienced, inftead of directing 
him. The little attention this au- 
thor is likely to gain, will probably 
leffen the mifchief. Df. Pearfon, 
in his little work, entitled 41 Di- 
reftions for impregnating Buxton 
Water with Gaues,” endeavours to 
do fervice : he will probably fuc- 
cecd ; but at any rate his motive 
(hould procure him a refpe&ful at- 
tention. Dr. Pugh fias endeavour- 
ed to add to our knowledge on a 
fubjeft little underftood, by tranf- 
lating Pouzaire’s “ Treatife on 
the Waters of Balaruc;” but the 
•riginal author was incapable of 
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S aving much iftfo’rmatfofi} andf 
r*. Pdgh has in fome degree ob* 
feared that light Which Pouzaire* 
might hate afforded. He has* 
however, republifhed the original. 
We muft not leave the atrial ele- 
ment without mentioning the work# 
which relate to Aereoftation, or, as 
it has been lately called “ Airy Re- 
creations.* Mr. Cavallo has col- 
lected a very fatisfaftory account of 
the “ Hiftory and Pra6tice of Aero- 
ftation,” andMr. Southern has pub* 
lilhed a more minute 44 Treatife o g 
aeroitatical Machines,* with thd 
calculations neceflary fortheitfeien* 
lific conftnldHon* We muft leavd 
thefe gentlemen to their flights* 
fince it is not our bufiaefs to decidd 
on the propriety or the importance 
of their purfuits. An employment 
perhaps equally chimerical, and art 
mveftigation not lefs vifionary, is 
the cure of difeafes by animal triag* 
netifm. ** The Report of the Com* 
miffioners, charged by the King of 
France with the Examination of 
Mefmer’s and Deflon’s pretenfions* 1 
has, during the courfe of this year, 
been made our own, by an accu» 
rate tranilation. Wc only echo thd 
general voice, by pronouncing it a 
mafterlv and afarisfa&ory refutation 
of thele plaulible impohtions* 

In this department we find fome 
works, which may be more tfri&ly 
called chemical. Dr. Elliot's trank 
lation of Foufcroy's 44 Elementary 
Leftiires on Chemiftry and Natural 
Hiftory” is executea with xrsditi 
though not with a rfy very confideri 
able accuracy t the merit of the 
original work has never been dif- 
puted. 44 The chemical Analyfis of 
Wolfram, by Don J k Jofeph and 
Ddn Faufto de Luynrt v ” explains 
the nature of this peculiar nainera^ 
in an accurate and perfpicuou* marr^ 
per i thefe chcmifts were difciples 
of the late celebrated Bfc rgtnan, and 
T \ the 
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the trariflation is executed with 
the greateft propriety, by Mr, 
Cullen. The chepullry of veget- 
able and animal fubftances has 
been hitherto in a very imperfect 
ftate : feme approaches have been 
lately made towards a more exaft 
invelligation of their nature ; but, 
in this year, we can only mention 
Ferris’s 44 Diifertation on Milk,” a 
very imperfect work ; Mr. Irving's 
44 Experiments on the lied and 
Quill Peruvian Bark Dr. Ken- 
tifli’s 44 Obfervatious on the Carib- 
bean Bark.” The fccond conveys 
fome information, and the laft ex- 
plains the nature of a fpecies of 
bark, not hitherto much’ known,, 
though formerly deferibed in the 
Philofpphical Tranfadtions. In this 
line of chemical pharmacy, we 
meet with a modeft tradt entitled 
44 Obfervations on Antimonial Pre- 
parations,” recommciiding a new 
medicine, which fhe author has 
promifed to teach us how to pre- 
pare ; but its merits muft be afcer- 
tiiincd by experience. Dr. Fal- 
coner of Bath, has alfo publifhed 
edition of Dr. Dobfon’s, 44 Com- 
mentary on fixed Air.” The ap- 
pendix, which is f ue\y, relates to 
the Lithontriptic e fie els of the Aqua 
Mephitica Allcalina. M r. Goubold's 
Letter on Confumptions 
relate to the. remarkable cftc&s* of 
fome vegetable .fubftances in the 
form of fyrups*. If their properties 
ire altered fo much as their names, 
they may really poffefs fome vir-r 
tue ; hot in their natural ftate, they 
*re equally firaple and ineffcdlual, 
The tobacco recommended by Dr, 
Fowler in dropfies, whole efiedls 
he has publifhed under the titles of 
** Medical Reports,” is not greatly 
changed in the preparation. It, is 
^given in ihfufion only but we 
are informed, that it has not fue- 
cceded fo well as was cxpe&ed 
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from the Reports/ Dr. .Withering's 
44 Account of the Foxglove" con* 
tained more numerous trials, by a 
greater variety of pra&irioners, 
than Dr. Fowler’s Reports ; and 
there is fome real'on to think, that 
it may become an ufeful medicine : 
it muft, however, be ufed with 
caution, becaufe it has been attend- 
ed with fome difagrceable efiecte. 
In (lead of inconveniences, Dr. 
Mofyly’s “Obfeyvations on Coffee” 
promife nothing but advantages. 
The utility of this ber ry is probably 
exaggerated ; but the work con- 
tains fome entertaining circum- 
flances, relating to the hiftory of 
the introdu&ion of this beverage. 
No treatile on the Materia Meoica 
in general has appeared, during 
this year : the only work on that 
fubjedl is a fhort compilation, by 
Dr. Aikin, under the title of 44 A 
Manual.” The attentive and in- 
duflrious Dr. Hope, in his purfuit 
of Natural Hiftory and Botany, docs 
hot neglcft thole branches of it, 
which apply to his own profeffion. 
He has greatly gratified us, by a 
very accurate defeription and de- 
lineation of the fpecies of Ferula, 
called/from the drug which it af- 
fords,, the aflafoetida : we want no 
additional information of its vir- 
tues.. In the fame volume of the 
Philofophical Tranfaftions, we find 
a defeription of a tree of the fen- 
fitive kind, the Averrhoa Caram- 
boja, by Dr. Bruce, whole name 
has been given to an anti-dyfentric 
plant. The leaves are pennated, 
and the irritable part is the joint 
of the foot {talk. 

R$ilhan*s 44 Flora Cantahrigien- 
lis, is a more general botanic*! 
work, though it contains only the 
plants of a particular fpot. It it 
executed with great care and ability* 
and, is lately rendered more com- 
ply 
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plete, by the addition of a Sup- 
plement. Thefe humble inhabit- 
ants of the hedges fhould net be 
over-looked by the planter, and 
ornamental gardener, for they will 
diverlify the banks of a rivulet, re- 
lieve the glaring colours of thfe 
ra'nunculus, or break the continu- 
ed whiteneis of the daifey. The 
elegant author of a “ PraaicalTrea* 
tife on Wanting and Ornamental 
Gardening,** is not inattentive to 
fuch minute, ctfcumftanccs, in the 
difpofalof hi3 r g founds : the work 
is dldatedVy hn elegant tafteV’cob- 
reded by judgment and experience. 

The Complete Wall-tree Prim- 
er,” a work ^hich contains 1 ' the* 
propagation arid botanical ar- 
rangement of plants and trees, by 
Mr. Abercrombie^ has a different 
claim to our notice, as it contains 
foine variable ‘directions for a pur- 
po£c, whole utility is more imme- 
diate and otSvibuL^ To 1 tfiofe \Vho 
wifli ro ftadyYv^fy: part of Botany 
fcientifically,' prpnkiot f Martin' in 
his t ran flat ion of u RmtffeuriV Let- 
ters” and his. valuable additions to 
them rift 4fte ’Elements of Botahy, 
will afford coirftddrable afliftanfc \ 

Botany has beeh' iftuch ben^fffted 
by the labotifs of Dr. Sp^Lhan, 
whofe “ Voyage tb“ tfie‘ C&pe of 
Good Hope,** has ftte^^been .fjidc 
our'own, by a judicious^t^atiftitiori'. 
V'e dfcrkS piuch intbnftauoifrffrom 
It both iti geognijffiyv, and natural 
hiftory. While yf. Spatmiaft heal 
'iHuftruted the haturai hiftory of 
the nntardre regions, Mr. Pennanl 
has explained the 'nature of th$ 
inhabitants of th je arctic cirle, and 
pir s adjfaccht. ‘‘ His 44 Artie Zoo- 
log}v” ,publiflied in two volumes, 
4 to; is in every rejped a valuable 
work. ' The intVodudioiT, .which 
contains fome geographical deferip* 
tions, with philotophical remarks, 
|nay be^fcad’wiph great advantage ; 


it is an accurate,' intelligent ac- 
count of the natural hiftory of the! 
ardic fliorcs, arid with fome animat- 
ed descriptions of" the-ftiblimc fcenes 
which they afford. In the depart-* 
ment of natural hiftory, our read# 
ers' will be glad to hear, that Mr. 
Latham has completed his “Ge- 
neral Synoplil” of Birds ; but a' 
fubjed, which .-dally increafes iry 
e very di me n lion , c i n n e ve r 4 be 
wholly finiftied; Mb.* Latham mufty| 
of courfe, publiih a fupplcmetoty 
which Will* bring his work trill neaV- : 
er to perfection. The laft volume* 
of the Phiiofbphical Tranfadion^ 
has frirhlfhed one hHrlicional fpeciel* 
for his lift : irjs an Englilh bird of 
the genus motacitfa, probably mi- 
gratory, ftyled arandinacea, bcc^iile 
the heft is fulpcndcd between the 
branches ©fit' tree by reeds. Thig* 
13 not the only hovel ty in natural 
hiftory, which the colledion, ju(f 
referred to, affbVds/:' Mf.* Howji 
has dclcribeda ncycfnlftne animiaL 
with te'ntacula ? atid' UWBic coiYs^ 
to j&oted th'c ioftar^irtb. It wav 
found ir\ a brajn ftone, raifcdj’^prbi 
bablV by a* hurricane, from the 
cferfutof fciV Some animal ei* 
fm&i Tpund in ahe i of tuft, ab$ 
iljfb deferibed inf the fame volume. 
Viz. a ftagVfccad and horns of a 
Very coniiderlble fixe. .To defeend 
ritt theTcale of an imared nature, we 
Ynoft next nfreutioh' ML Barbut’i 
44 Genera Vcrrmum.” This is a con* 
tihuatibn of his former work, which 
contained the; infeds. The dc- 
feriptions are/ as ufual, in Latin 
and French,-^he plates correft^ind 
elegant rcprefcnlations. 

“ "In the natural hiftriry of the h\r- 
taah body wc cannot enumerate 
any valuable works. Of the de- 
feriptive kind, there are none ; an4 
of tne phyliological ver y few. Dr, 
Bcrkenhout has colledvd the fymp- 
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t am* of difeafes, far \b& ufc of ftu«? 
4 catt and apothecaries ; Dr. Wallis 
h*s coUeded and tranflat^d Sau- 
y^ge’s Defcriptions of the Difeafes 
of the Ryes, and Dr. Motherby’s 
$ew Edition of his Medical Dictio- 
nary, among many important adi 
4 ituwf> is greatly iroprovfd in this 
branch. Dr. Gardiner, in his “ Ob- 
ipr.Yation* on the Apimal CEcouo- 
tny/* unites both theory and prac-t 
rice. His theory^ however is, in 
in any tefpe&s, exceptionable : it 
Approaches very nearly to the opi- 
nions of a new {yftem, lately fprung, 
up in our neighbouring univerfity, 
Vne of thofe noxk>u$ weeds lately 
mentioned, infeparable from a fer- 
tile, luxuriant loti, and freciuemly 
a proof of its excellence. We have 
formerly mentioned it, when w^ 
.woke or proiyn^a ^Jemeftts ot Me*? 
jueiric. Jhe Deicriptiop qf Difeafes 

t taken from Sif Jotin Pringle's 
SS. and is pretty certainly to be 
pendfd as accurate and judi- 
cious. The pra£lice does pot mato 
Ijally 'differ from that pf otherphy^t 
jfanjs. Dr. Ditkenfon j “ Enquiry 
tjito th^ Nature and Caufe oi Fe. 
yets,” .is an exceptional work of 
the lame complexion, ,Mr. Rigl>A^S 
v Efla^ on Animal Heat,” }s ip $ 
great meafuve alio a practical work# 
He wi(he«, that it ? pxspftitjaf rajty 
Jhould he feparated, in the efUipa- 
tioh of its m^rit^ frbpx the theory. 
We willingly grant Kia recpieflf,; 
ahd t while ^e. heiitate in (pllowing 
iris pbyhological opinions, are fully 
jonvinped pt the c )ulhiefs arid ptb-. 
jptiety of his othcV precepts. Th& 
author’s ** Effay on the Utsrm<f 
Fiamorrhage” has been printed the 
third rime, in ririsyeaf ; and, we 
.onlv join in the opinion of the be<£ 
judges, when we pronounce it to be 
• very valuable ’and ufeful work. 
The ‘‘Cafe of a Ruptured Uterus” 
^ubltfhed by Mr. Douglas, Is in- 


deed an extraordinary out ; bm% 
the “ Obfervations^ on H are noi 
very remarkable ; wc think it pret-, 
ty cfear, that a laceration in tbo 
thinner and more membranous part 
of the uterus, near the os tine* 
may npt be fuddenly fatal ; and, 
Vritn proper care, is by no means a 
defperate accident It will be fuf- 
ficient for us to anounce only Dr* 
CockellS “ Effay on the Retrovei*» 
ed Uterus . 41 Of midwifery morf 
ecner^lyi we have received ^ (>flea\ 
from Ur. Spence, which is in many 
refpeCfs partial, in others inconn 
plete v on the whole, it k a very 
unfaithful guide* Among the njor* 
general fy items of furgery, we mu^ 
mentipn Mr. Bell's third volume, 
which, has appeared in the courfc 
of this year, and is finiflied with 
the^faine accuracy and attention, 
which has diiririguifhed the font* 
er volumes. 

W$ have perceived no great im- 
pfOYeqient^ . nor any great novelty, 
tU ouf Annual Review of the parti- 
cular branches of Surgery. Mr. 
Wat hen's “.Diflertation on the 
Tbcpry apd Cure of the CataradV* 
Is afl ufeful compilation, of what 
is ^general knpvvn. Mr. Low’s 
J^Ch^yupdologiiu, v W compilation 
in tapy, and of much more 

ifC wB^cmbie. my&X* Mr^ My dots* 

“ of?** 

panning the. Skua* u a good ac- 
count of the nyAptict of the earlier 
.fiwrgjeppL R W?V occafioncd by 
jqme little di^ogtf, with the editor 

of, lo^rnal” on^ 

yaCcjuanhiutted jp him. by the au- 
thor, containing k^iew method foe 
the fealg, whictMr. Mynoa 
thuu^it was improperly attributed 
to another perfbm Me, RufphuV 
Relariou of ‘ 4 lijie E&df of an ex- 
traordinary Stypuc - h more origi- 
nal ; and, if (upported by future 
experiments, may prove a valuable 
iroprove- 
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improvement. Mr. Harrifon has 
added to the cafes already collect- 
ed, in proof of the good effeCts of 
Fixed Air, or rather of ferment- 
ing cdtaplalms, in Mortifications 
of the lower Extremities. Huma- 
nity will fet an equally high va- 
lue on Mr. Moore's “New Method 
of preventing or diminifhing Pain, 
in the feveral Operations of Sur- 
gery,” by compreifing the nerves : 
we are forry to fee his pamphlet 
regarded with fo little attention by 
the operating furgeons. In this 
mtfceUancous liti, we mult not 
omit to mention Mr. Ren wick’s 
“ Addrefs to Parliament, on the 
Situation of the Navy Surgeons.” 

Sir William Fordyce has publifh- 
ed a little book of a mixed kind : it 
is entitled 44 Fragment* Chirurgtea 
& Medica.” The inftruCtions are 
judicious, and the Latin is remark- 
ably elegant. The College of Phyfi- 
cians have, at lad, publilhed a third 
volume of their “ TranfaCtions,” a 
mhcellaneous and fomewhat an un- 
equal work, — we mean unequal to 
the credit of a royal college, and 
the extehiive reputation of its mem- 
bers. A new collection, compre- 
hending both medical and chi- 
rurgical cafes, under the title of 
44 Medical Communications,” has 
&Ho appeared this year. It is 
a work which promifes much in- 
ft nuftion, and, fo far, 4s conducted 
with great ingenuity and judgment. 
Dr. Pew's “ Medical Sketches” 
have lefs connexion with furgery ; 
and, when the author is more con- 
versant with difcafev'Eii future 
numbers, for they are to be con- 
tinued, will be probably more va- 
luable. Dr* Stack’s 44 Medical 
Cafes r ” on the contrary, are fcle£t- 
ed frort a number, which muft 
continually occu r, during the courfe 
of an extenfive practice, and arc 
frequently uleful or interfiling. 
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Oh the fubjeCt of fevers, we have 
receivcdfomeufeful 44 Observations 
relating to the Typhus,” by Dr. 
D. Campbell, and particularly on 
the ufe of opiates, during its courfe, 
as well as the means of obviating 
its efFcCts, when epidemic. Mr. 
Day's 44 Remarks on the different 
Ways of removing confined and 
Shfectious Air,” praCtifed on the 
jail at Maidftone have the lame ten- 
dency, and were employed with 
confiderable fuccefs. We would 
ftrongly recommend thofe works to 
the perufal of thofe, who have the 
care of many people confined; ei- 
ther in clofe rooms, or with manu- 
factures exhaling noxious effluvia, 
Mr! Colley’s 44 Account of a lat£ 
Epidemia Ague, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bridgenarth,” contains no- 
thing very remarkable ; and Dr. 
Balfour’s “Treatife on the Influence 
of the Moon in Fevers/’ ihould ferve 
only to excite the attention of phyfi- 
dans to the periods of difcales, at 
well as their connection with cir* 
cumftances fecmingly extraneous. 
The nature of the fmall-pox has 
been conliderably elucidated by the 
labours of a fbciety at Cliefter, in**, 
ftituted to prevent the fpreading of 
infection ; and the World have majty 
Obligations to Dr. Haygarth, for 
his 44 Enquiry hQw to prevent the 
Small-Pox,” which contains a de- 
tail of the methods they have found 
fuccefsful. Dr. Reid's new edition 
of his 44 Effay on the Nature and 
CXire of the Phthifis Pulmonalit,” 
muft be afo acceptable to every at- 
tentive practitioner. 

Of the more mifeellaneous kinds 
of practical works, it will be fufflcU 
ent to mention Mr. Chandler’s 
44 Enquiry into the various Theo- 
ries, and Methocfs qf Cure of Apo- 
plexies and PaUies,” which is chief* 
ly a commentary on the feCtions of 
Dr. Cullen’s £$ft Lines relating to 

X 4 
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thisfubjefl; R olio’s 44 Remarks on 
the Difeafe lately deferibed by Dr. 
Hendy,” from whom he chiefly difr 
fers in the explanation'; Fearon’s 
ft Treatife on Cancers Fuller’s 
€i New Hints relative to the Reco- 
very of Perfons Drowned, and ap- 
parently Dead;” with Mr, Rymer's 

Tra 6 f on Indigcition.” 1 he fa- 
mily practitioners would alfo think 
us inexcu fable, if we omitted Fifli- 
cr’s “ Practice of Medicine m^de 
Eafy,” Cornwell’s 44 DomefticPhy- 
fician, or Guardian of Health,” 
with Hall’s 44 Medical family In r 
ftrudor thefe ephemerae railed to 
notice, by the funfhine of the 
plaufible, ineffective Buchan.— Yet, 
if we muff decide, we would recom- 
mend the tirft as the fafeft and molt 
intelligent guide: the two others 
are too bad for bad report. 

We muff not omit the the works 
on Agriculture, though they are not 
numerous or importapt. The'third 
volume of the 44 TranfaCtioos of a 
' Society for encouraging Manufac- 
tures and Commerce,” has appear- 
ed in this year. Mr. Stone has 
publilhcd a very ufeful “ Effay on 
Agriculture,” and Mr. Turner has 
improved our knowledge in “Drain- 
ing and Improving Peat-Bogs.” 
The 44 Farmer’s Magazine,” and 
Mr. Cook’s * 4 Drill-hulbandry Per- 
fected,” .complete the catalogue in 
this branch for the preftnt year. 

We have now to congratulate 
the public, on the completion of 
Dr. Rees’s improved edition of the 
Cycolpaedia. It is not eafy to form 
an idea of the immenfe application, 
and various reading neccffary to 
the tolerable execution of fo mul- 
tifarious a work. The manner, 
however, in Which this publication 
is finifhed, does the higheft honour 
to Dr. Rees’s patience and care it* 


the fcleChon and arrangement of 
his materials, and to the judgment 
and ability, with which he hath 
introduced many valuable improver 
ments ; efpecially in the articles of 
a philofophical nature, and a very 
ufeful index. The lovers of fcience, 
ip general, have given their declarr 
ed preference to this work ; and 
the public hath decided upon its 
merits by an unufuaD encourage- 
ment, and a fale far exceeding the 
moll fanguine hopes of the propricr 
tors. It may pot he improper to 
add, that the Cyclopaedia is patronif- 
ed by his majelly, to whom it hath 
been prefented, as it is dedicated, by 
the editor. 

It is with great pleafure that we 
have read the 44 Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philofophical Society 
of Manchefter.” This fociety con-* 
filled originally of a* few gentle- 
men, inhabitants of the town of 
Manchcller, who formed them- 
felves into a weekly club, for the 
purpofe of literary and philofophi- 
cal converfation. Many refpec- 
table perfons, however, being der 
firous of becoming members, they 
extended their fjrft detign, elected 
proper officers, formed a code of 
laws, and afluracd the name pre-; 
fixed to thefe Memoirs. The vo- 
lumes before us, contain the firtt 
fruits of the inftituticn ; and they 
afford us abundant proof of the va- 
rious learning and abilities of its 
members. The philofophical pa- 
pers in particular, are, many of 
them. exceedingly interefting, and 
give uccoimu of feveral new and 
important experiments. Of the 
general merits of the work, our read- 
ers may eafily form an opinion from 
the large extracts which we have giv- 
en in a former part of our Reglfier. 

Dr. Enfield has publifbed u In- 
ftitutes of I^atural Philofopbr, 
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Theoretical and Experimental/ 
« The difficulty/* fays our author, 
v which I met with in providing 
my clafTes in the Warrington aca- 
demy, with a text book, in natural 
hilofophy, neither, on the one 
and, materially deficient in ma- 
thematical demonftration, nor, on 
the other, too copious, or too ab- 
ftrufe for the purpofe of element- 
ary inllruCHon, firft fuggefted the 
idea of this work.** This treatife 
is drawn up in the form of regular 
propofitions, which arc dependent 
on each other, and preceded by de- 
finitions* In fome inltances, thefc 
propofitions arc demonftrated in a 
llriCUy fcientific manner ; in other 
inftanccs they are illuftrated and 
- confirmed by the more eafy and fa- 
miliar method of experiment. If 
the Dr. had made fome mention of 
fhe nature and co&llruCtton of acro- 
matic lenfes and telefcopes, in 
the part which treats of optics, and 
of the planet difeovered by Her- 
fchell, in the agronomical, his in- 
ftitutes would have been more per- 
fect and acceptable. Exclufive of 
thefe defeCh, the work is executed, 
}n general, in a manner that is per- 
fpkuous and fatisfa&ory . 

’ We cannot conclude our lift of 
the philofophical productions of the 
the year, without noticing two 
pamphlets by the earl of Dundon- 
ald, which do great credit to the 
noble lord’s commercial knowledge, 
and patriotic fpirit. u . The prefent 
State of the Manufacture of Salt 
explained, &c.” is the firlt of thefe 
pamphlets, in which many confir 
derations occur refpcCting advan- 
tages to be derived from alterations 
in the mode of manufacturing and 
refining that article, that are high- 
v jy defervihg qf the attention of go- 
vernment, as well as of the propri- 
etdnoffalt works. The u Account of 
e Qualities apd IJfes qf Coal Tar, 
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and Coal Varnifh,” is a (till far* 
ther evidence of the utility of his 
lordfliip’s refearches. To a coun- 
try like Britain, fuch adifeovory is 
invaluable ; fince it will enable us 
to fupply our extraordinary de- 
mands in times of war, without 
paying to foreigners the exorbitant 
price which they have been accuf- 
tomed to extort from us, for f fuch 
necelFafies. The experiments, like- 
wife, which have been made with 
both thefe articles, eftablifli their 
fuperiority to vegetable tar and var- 
nifli, on leveral very important ac- 
counts. For thefe we mud refer 
our reader to his lordfliip’s publi- 
cation, for which, together with 
his ufeful inventions, he is deferr- 
ing of public honours and rewards. 

Among the hiftorical productions 
of the prefent year, the firfl place is 
due Dr. Henry’s fifth volume of 
“ The Hifiory of Great Britain, 
from the firft Invafion of it by the 
Romans under Julius Ciefer.” We 
have, on a former occnfion paid qur 
tribute of praife to this author, for 
tho induftry and accuracy with 
which he hath profecuted his la- 
borious- undertaking. In the vo- 
lume before us, he treats of the 
ftate of things from the accelfion of 
Henry the IVth, 1399, to that of 
Henry the VII. 1^85 ; the moll 
intricate period that occurs in the 
Englilh annals. But the patience 
and indefatigable application of Dr. 
Henry, have conquered the great 
difficulties which he had to encoun- 
ter with, and given a fuccefs to his 
labours, fupenor to that of mod 
other hiftorians. He hath given % 
faithful and juft piftu re of the times; 
•/hile their accounts, in general^ 
arc confufed and unfatisfa&ory. 
This fuperiority is to be attributed, 
in fome meafure, to the diviiion of 
his work into difiinCt topics ; which, 

though 
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though it fpoils the beauty of his 
compoiition, yet gives it great ad- 
vantage in point of clearnefs aud 
information. We cannot iky much 
in praife of our author’s ftyle. It 
is not poffefled of any great anima- 
mation or variety ; and is too fre- 
quently debafed by impurities and 
yulganfms. The moil falHdious 
critic, however, will readily ac- 
knowledge the utility of his publi- 
cation, and join with us in recom- 
mending it as a valuable repofi- 
tory of what is inttrudive and en- 
tertaining. 

Belknap’s “ Hiftory of Newhamp- 
{hire,” is the production of an Ame- 
rican pen ; but as it is now publilh- 
cd in England, it is entitled to a 
place in the account of our Domcf- 
tic Literature. This volume con- 
tains an hiftory of the province 
from its firft fettlcment to the year 
1 7 15. The author fecms to have 
had accefs to the bbft fourccs of in- 
formation, of which he hath with 
great induffry availed himfelf; and 
his materials he hath arranged with 
judgment and good fenfc. His ac- 
count of the Aborigines of the 
Country is drawn faithfully and 
impartially. The contefts of the 
firlt fettlers with them ; the diffi- 
culties and diftrefles to which the 
latter were expofed from their fa- 
vage ferocity, are related in a man- 
ner that sire particularly interefiing. 
In an appendix to this work, we 
pieet with authentic records and 
papers of a curious nature, which 
deferibe the fucceflive “ Characters, 
bullions, and Interefts,”. of the new 
inhabitants of the country, and pre- 
fcnt us 44 with the moll ftriking tea- 
ures of the times in which they 
ived.”' - « 

The 44 Memoirs of the Baron de 
Tott,” form a very valuable hiflo- 
rical production, on account of the 
Angular advantages hff poffeiTed for 
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acquiring information, and the few 
authentic publications which we 
have on the fubjeds which employ 
his pen. The Baron was lent to 
Turkey in a public capacity ; where, . 
from the flations which he held, 
and the different connections which 
he formed, he had the belt oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted 
with the government and cuftotas 
of the country, and of ftudying the 
views and interelh of public cha- 
rade rs. The account which he 
hath given us of the weaknefs and 
confuiion which diitrad the Cfto-’ 
man court, together with the igno- 
rance and inertnefs of the Maho- 
metans in general, are a favour- 
able omen to the dehgns of the 
neighbouring imperial powers; and 
forbode the fpeedy fall of the Turk- 
i(h European empire. Every li- 
. beral per fon, who refleds on the 
oppremon. and defpotifm of that go- 
vernment, the inlojence, injustice, 
and cruelty pradifcd or connived at 
by its mini iters, will think it cri- 
minal not to wiffi for fuch a revo- 
lution. The fccnas, which the 
author deferibes, of the anarchy 
and bloodffied to which he was fre- 
quently witnefs, ftrike us with 
horror and detection. But the 
mod interefiing part of thefe vo- 
lumes is the account which the 
Baron gives of the natural hiftory 
of the Crimea, Ua extent, popula- 
tion, and government. His read- 
ers will follow him, with pleafur^ 
in the excurfiqn which be made 
into a part of the world, of which 
but little is knovtn in civilized Eu- 
rope ; and will derivcrmucb inform- 
ation, political as well as bitlori- 
cal, from his acute and fenhble 
obfer vat ions. 

44 A Hiftory of the late Siege of 
Gibraltar $ ufith a Defcription and 
Account of the Qarrifon from the 
carticll Periods, by Joan^Urinkwa- 

ter, 
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ter, Captain of the late Seventy- 
fecond Regiment,” contains a faith- 
ful and accurate account of one of 
the mod memorable occurrences 
*in military hiftory ; and of at- 
chievements the moft flattering 
imaginable to the pride of Englillv 
pien. The volume begins with a 
general hiftory 0 1 Gibraltar 5 which 
fs followed by a defcription of its 
natural curiofities, climate, veget* 
gtion, fortifications, and military 
eftablifhment. The hiftory of the 
late fiego is delivered in the form 
of a journal, and does ftrid juf- 
fice to the vigorous efforts of the 
aflailants, and the unparalleled 
heroifm of the brave garril'on. No- 
thing could ferve more flrongly to 
imprefs on our enemies and on all 
Europe, a refped for Britifh cour- 
age and perfeverance than the vari- 
ous fpirited occurences, which took 
place during that harraiBng period. 
Of the effect produced on the neigh- 
bouring Barbary States, the refped 
they pay on every occafion to the 
Britifh name, and the eonfequence 
they 1 annex to the poffeffion of 
Gibraltar, are futficient tellimonies. 
It will not be difpleafing to the 
Englifh reader to be informed by 
pur author, that juft before the 

S and attack on that fortrefs, u the 
oors at Tangier repaired to their 
mofques, imploring heaven on be- 
half of their old allies ; and on re- 
ceiving accounts of the defeat of 
the enemy, thpy made public re- 
joicing, and gave every oemouftra- 
tion of their affedion for the. Eng- 
jifh nation.** 

The 44 Relation of the battle of 
Maxen, &c.” had we not over- 
looked it, would have been more 
properly mentioned among the, pub- 
lications of aunatheinatical kind. 
The firftpart, oply, is narrative 5 
and the value of that will be chief- 
ly underftood by gentlcftien of the 


army. The principal divifions of 
the work, are intended to illuftfate 
fome of the principles of mili- 
tary tadics, and to djred in the 
pradical application of them. Pro- 
feffional men, in France and Ger- 
many, have given their higheft ap- 
probation to the original, of which 
Monheur Teilke a celebrated en- 
gineer is the author. And the trans- 
lation before us refleds great credit 
on Mr. Chriftian, to whom hit 
brother-officers arc indebted for an 
Englifh edition of fp ufeful a work. 

When we firft read Captain 
Oakes’s u Narrative of the Treat- 
ment of the Englifh who were taken 
Prifoners on the Kedudion of Bed- 
nore, by Tippo Saib,” we were 
struck with horror at the inhuma- 
nity of the favage conqueror, and 
felt the ftrongeft refentment from 
the fufierings of our unfortunate 
countrymen. But when we came 
to the appendix to the fecond edi- 
tion, written by lieutenant Sheen, 
the hatred we had conceived a- 
gainft a barbarous enemy, was di- 
verted to our own rapacious and 
mercilcfs troops, A feries of cruel- 
ties which they had pradifed, and 
the recent butchery of 44 above four 
hundred beautiful women, who ex- 
pired in one another’s arms, while 
the private foldiers were commit- 
ting every kind of outrage,” Wft 
had almoft faid, ju (lifted the beha- 
viour of the nabob, on principles 0$ 
retaliation. Happy will it be fos 
the inhabitants of India, if the Bri^ 
tifh officers and foldiers who furviv- 
ed their fufferings on this occafion, 
learn, from them, moderation and 
humanity iu their future conquelU. 

Our attention is called to a far* 
more pleafing fubjed, by 44 A Phi* 
lofophical, Hiftorical, and Mora} 
EfFay on Old Maids, by a Friend t<* 
the Sifterhood.” Our hiftorian di- 
vides his learned and amufing 

work. 
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work, into fix jpnrts. The firft part 
recites the particular failings of old 
maids ; the fecond their particular 
good qualities. On thefe different 
good qualities our author expatiates 
•with great knowledge of human na- 
ture, with great benevolence and ele- 
gance of language. And he frequent- 
ly illudrates his rerrtarks by pleafing 
and appofite Itories, related in the 
mod lively and entertaining manner. 
The third, fourth, and fifth parts 
are devoted to the fituation of old 
maids in ancient hiftory ; after the‘ 
Chriftian aer* ; and to Chriftian and 
other modern old maids. The fixth 
part of this work is compofed of 
mifcellancous matter. Our author 
difeovers much ingenuity, acutencfs 
of inveftigation, and genuine hu- 
mour throughout the whole of thi3 
hiftoryof antiquated virginity. His 
fyftematical enquiries, where they 
do not contribute much to our en- 
tertainment, infttuft us in the man- 
ners of mankind, and in the know^ 
ledge of the human heart. And 
when he chufcs to indulge to plea- 
fintry, it is impoflible not to par- 
take of his mirth, which, in gene- 
ral, is delicate and inoffenlive; 
Sometimes, indeed, his graver read- 
ers will think, that he hath tranf- 
grefled beyond the limits preferibed 
to a perfectly ebafte imagination. 
We could wifh for fueh parts to be 
revifed by our author, and the 
wliolc rendered unexceptionable to 
every defeription of readers. 

• Notwithlhinding that the lift 
which wq have given of the hifto- 
rical produ<£Hons of the year is fo 
exceedingly fhor,t, we are not con- 
feious of paving omitted apy work 
entitled to notice in this depart- 
ment. Should wc, however, be 
miftaken, we fhall with great readi- 
nefsdojufticc tofuch authors ns we 
may have overlooked, in the cata- 
logue for the year 1786, which 
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promifes tobe fruitful in this branch 
of literature. 

With refpect to Biographical 
compofitions, the prefent year is 
equally barren, as in the hifto- 
rical line. 44 A Biographical Diffi- 
onary, containing ah Hiftorical Ac- 
count of all the Engravers, from 
the earlieft Period of the Art of 
Engraving to the prefent Time,&c. w 
by Jofeph Strutt, is the only new 
colle&ion', within our knowledge, 
which includes a j^reat number of 
lives. A Work like the prefent, 
executed with judgment and ac- 
curacy, mult be an acceptable 
publication in England, where the 
art of engraving hath attained an 
excellence fuperior to ‘that of every 
other country, and where prints arc 
become connderable objgfts of com- 
merce as well as of tafte. The 
author’s own words, in his preface 
to this tirft volume, will give our 
readers the belt idea of the plan 
which he hath purfued. 44 In the 
rofecution of the prefent work I 
ave arranged the names of the 
artitts alphabetically (in the man- 
ner of a ditJftionary) rather than 
chronologically ; becaufc by this 
method they are much more eafily 
referred to. But I thought it high* 
ly neccflaryto add, for the conveni- 
enoy of the reader, a chronological 
tabic of the fame names, with a lift 
of the difciples of each mafter : 
which will of courfe be placed at 
the end of the fecond volume.” 
44 With refpect to the general cha- 
racter of each nrtift; I have written 
as an engraver, an<J endeavoured 
as clearly as pcffible, to point out 
the ftyie in which he wonted, and 
wherein his great excellence coni 
ftfted.” 44 The prints contaiped in 
the fcveral lifts, are cither fqch as 
are mod generally efteemed; or fuch 
as belt illuftrate the criticifmr I give 
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of each mailer’s works.” To this 
volume is prefixed an eflay on the 
art of engraving, in which our au- 
thor will be found to convey much 
ufeful information and entertain- 
ment. And thofe who are fond of 
colle$ing prints, may learn from 
him many cautions and rules, pro- 
per to be followed in appreciating 
their real merits. In the courfc of 
his work, Mr. Strutt hath given 
fufHcient evidence of unwearied ap- 
plication, and of laborious accu- 
racy in regard to dates and facts. 
And his language, though it is not 
always the mod puic and elegant, 
is diffidently perlpicuous to be un- 
derdood. We wifli much to fee 
the author complete his ddign ; 
and doubt not, but that his labours 
will be abundantly encouraged by 
the friends of taile and feienec. 

Mr. Middleton’s “ Biographiea 
Evangelica,” is now completed, by 
the publication of a fourth volume. 
We have already given our opinion 
of the merits of this work in point 
of compofition. And we cannot 
fay that the author will derive 
any greater honour from {he pie- 
fent than from the former vo- 
lumes. He doth not feem to have 
improved in the arrangement of his. 
materials, or in the polifh of his 
phraleology. To common readers, 
however, he may prove acceptable 
and ufeful ; efpccially to fuch as 
exclude from their catalogue of e- 
vangelical preachers, thofe who are 
fufpeded of a deviation from the 
principles of Calvinifin. 

The “ Eflay on the Life and 
Chara&er of Petrarch, &c.” is a 
rood elegant and claflical little 
work ; and leaves us to regret, 
that an author capable of affording 
fuch genuine entertainment, fhdtold 
confine his labours on the fubieft 
before us, to a pamphlet only. The 
principal events of tlie poet’s, life. 
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are related in a very beautiful and 
interefting manner, with judgment, 
precilion, and taftc. The chief 
defign, however, of the writer is 
to prove that Laura was in reality 
never married. The contrary opi- 
nion hath been fl.’snuoufly main- 
tained by the author of “ Memoires 
pour la Vie dc Petrarque,” from 
which Mrs. Doblon compofed her 
ingenious work. But our author’s 
teafonings are fo clear and forcible 
that we have no difficulty in con- 
cluding with him, that “ ihe argu- 
ments produced by the author of 
the Memoirs, are totally inftiffici- 
cient to fypport his hypothefis ; 
which is dill farther diferedited, if 
not directly confuted, by the inter- 
nal evidence arifing from the works 
of the poet himfelf.” To this ef- 
fav are added tranilations of feven 
of Petrarch’s fonnets ; in which 
the elegance and pathos of the ori- 
ginal are happily preferved, and 
the poet’s u forrowing drain” has 
its full etfcdl upon the mind. 

“ The Life and Adventures of 
John Chridopher Wolf, late prin- 
cipal Secretary of State at Jaffana- 
patnam, inCe; Ion, See.” is trandated 
from the original German, and 
will prove, not an unacceptable 
addition to our fources of amufe- 
ment. Mr. Wolf appears to be a 
man, if not of great literary abili- 
ties, yet of good l'enfe, and of great 
iimplicity and honedy ; who by 
patience, induftry, and inviolable 
integrity, raifed himfelf from a low 
lituationin life, to the eonfpicuous 
and wealthy pod mentioned in the 
title. A conliderable part of his 
narrative is employed about the 
natural hittory of Ceylon, and it 
feems to be drawn from truth and 
nature. Of this valuable ifland 
we have no very particular and au-* 
thentic hidory. our author’s 
adventures therefore, particularly 
/ ia 
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In the accounts which he gives us 
of the cinnamon-tree and the ele- 
phant, man y particulars may be 
met with, that will be gratifying 
CD the curiofity of his readers. 

Dr. Difncy’s 44 Memoirs of the 
Life and W ritings of Arthur Afhley 
Sykes, D. D.* are a tribute ef pro- 
per refped to the memory of a learn- 
ed and very worthy clergyman ofthe 
church ot England ; and contain 
at the fame time, a concife and ac- 
curate review of the different con- 
troverfies on fubjeds of theology 
and liberal enquiry, in which he 
bore a diftinguifhed part. Dr. 
Sykes was a itrenuous and able de- 
fender of the Chriftian religion; 
and in the numerous performances 
which he publilhed feems to have 
been influenced by a pure love of 
truth and liberty. In his Polemics, 
he entered the lifts on the fide of 
Clarke, Hoadley, and Middleton, 
and difeovered the abilities of an 
accurate and able difputanr. We 
cannot, however, but exprefs, our 
wifh, that he and the other illus- 
trious characters with whom he is 
deservedly ranked, had given the 
fame unequivocal teftimony to their 
diffintereftednefs and integrity, with 
the excellent author of the{p Me- 
moirs. Far be it from us to charge 
them with dilhonefty. Wc do not 
exped to find the moil virtuous 
and liberal minds thinking alike on 
a queftion that feems to involve in 
it the ieaft degrte of fpeculation. 
But for our own parts, we honeftly 
confefs, that we cafinot reconcile 
a confcientious oppofitiota to the dif- 
tinguifliing dq&rines of afty church, 
with the enj6yment of its dignities 
and emoluments. Dr. Difney hath 
executed the taflt of a biographer 
with precifion and fidelity. While 
be admires the abilities and learn- 
ing of Dr. Sykes, and pafles the 
higheft' encomiums on the ftfcady 
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uprightnefs of his intentions, he 
exprefles in a liberal and manly 
way* a dilapprobation of fuch of 
his (entitneiitt as appear to him to 
be unfcriptural. The readers of 
this valuable publication will have 
their attention amply repaid, by 
the information and inftrudion with 
which it abounds. 

An anonymous author has re- 
publifhed Dr. Jobnfbn’s 44 Life of 
the Reverend ITaac Watts, D. D.” 
with notes, containing animad- 
verfions and additions. In thefe 
notes are introduced foroe correc- 
tions of Dr. Johnfon’s account of 
the charter and the connexions 
of Dr. Watts. But the editor prin- 
cipally labours to fhew, that the 
Dodor retained to the laft, the &me 
opinions refpeding the Trinity 
for which he had contended in his 
different publications on that fub- 
jeX. We cannot fay that his rea- 
fonings on this head, are in the 
lead conclufive. The weight of 
evidence attending Dr. Lardncr** 
affirmation, that he knew the alter- 
ation of his fenriments to be real, 
we confider to be decifive and fetis- 
faXory. The copy of Dr. Watts'f 
folemn addrefs to the great and 
ever bfeficd God, on a review of 
what he had written in the trinita- 
rian controverly, it a proof only 
of that fincerity and becoming love 
of divine truth, to which the worthy 
author had an indifputable claim. 

In 44 An Apology for the Life of 
George Anne Bellamy, late of Co- 
vent Garden theatre, written by 
herfelf ”, we meet with a pleafing 
medley of what is interefting and 
curious. Her early introduXion 
on the ftage, and the notice taken 
of her by fomc of the firft people of 
fantfly and fafhion, gave her a 
perfed knowledge ofthe charadert 
of many eminent • periods, in the 
theatrical and political workL And 

the 
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the numerous anecdotes which (he 
hath related of them, render thefe 
volumes a very entertaining publi- 
cation. Her manner of writing \% 
eafy and natural ; her (lory amuf- 
ing and affecting. A more chequer- 
ed feene than her life we f'carce- 
ly ever viewed. She is frank in 
difclofmg, and we doubt not (lie 
is fincere in cenfuring the errors 
and follies into which (he had been 
betrayed by her thoughtlefs, giddy 
heart. She hath, however, con- 
vinced us, by many of her observa- 
tions and reflexions, that her qua- 
lifications, had (he been placed in 
a proper fphere, and had they been 
properly directed, would have ren- 
dered her a very ufeful as well as 
amiable charaXer. Wc pity her 
misfortunes, while we cannot but 
condemn her indiferetions ; and we 
conlider her whole ftory as a Unk- 
ing and ufeful lefTon ot virtue. 

Under the head of Antiquities, 
the year 1785 prefents to us a va- 
luable and inftruXive work, in the 
feventh volume of 44 Archaeologia ; 
or Miscellaneous T raXs relating to 
Antiquity, publifhed by the Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries of London.” 
This volume will be found equally 
ufeful and entertaining with the 
former ones, for which the public 
are greatly indebted to the indultry 
and ingenuity of the fociety. The 
articles amount to forty-five in 
number, exclulivc of the appendir, 
which confifls of curious cxtraXs 
from papers communicated to the 
Society, which it was uot thought 
proper to publifh entire. We have 
received great pleafure and infor- 
mation from the perufal of the 
whole volume. We were particu- 
larly (truck with the rcfearches of 
Mr. Daines Barrington into the 
praXice of archery in England, and 
anto tbt prog refs of gardening ; go- 
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vernofr PownA’s observations on 
the fliip' temple, an iipcoramoa 
building now in ruins in Ireland, 
and an antique cryftal vafe ; Mr. 
Ledwich’s diflertation on the reli- 
gion of the Druids ; Mr. Hunter’s 
defeription of fome artificial ca- 
verns in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay ; Mr. Aftle’s dide nation 
on the letters of the Pclafgians, 
and Mr. Marfden's letter on the 
language of the people called Gyp* 
lies. 

Mr. Swinburne, in the year 178^, 
publifhed a Volume of 44 Travels m 
the Two Sicilies,” the reception of 
which by the public was lutficient- 
ly flattering to encourage the pub- 
lication of this fecond volume, k 
is #mh great pleafure that we have 
followed our traveller in this con- 
tinuation of his narrative, and 
vewed thole clailic fccncs which are 
fo happily drawn by his pencil. 
We have remarked on a former oc- 
calion, that Mr. Swinburne ap- 
pears to advantage as an hiltoriaa 
and antiquary, as well as a deferi- 
ber of modern objeXs and manners. 
The prefent volume w^l add conr 
fiderably to his reputation in both 
thefe eharaXers. To the landscape 
painter it is alfo a very valuable 
prefent. The grand and variegat- 
ed profpeXs which he will meet 
with in it, will prove a rich addition 
to his (lore of interelHng and ftrik- 
ing objeXs. Our author’s pre- 
fent enquiries and oblcrvations re- 
late to Naples and the adjoining 
illands ; the ancient city of Paef- . 
turn, whofe ruin 9 have lately at- 
traXed the notice of the literary 
world ; and the veftiges of old 
magnificence in the ifiand of Sicily. 
This work recommends itfelf to the 
reader, by juftnefs of fontiment, 
ufeful information, ar\d entertain- 
ing anecdotes. And wc do not 
remember aoy produXion of' the' 

kind 
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kind, from which we have derived 
at once fo much profit and pleafure, 
as from the remarks and descrip- 
tions of our agreeable and well in- 
formed traveller. 

Mr. BofweU’s “Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides, with Dr. 
Johnfon”, excited in us, as we were 
reading it, a ftrangc mixture of 
difguft and of plcalure. We were 
difgufted by the fervile homage 
which the author pays to the ca- 
prices and weaknefles of the Doctor ; 
and at the minute attention with 
which he hath recorded his trifling 
actions, his dogmatical, bigotted, 
rude, and abfurd fayings. No- 
thing can more ppwerfully contri- 
bute to leflen all reverence for his 
character, than fuch an injudicious 
detail of what fhould have been bu- 
ried in everlatting oblivion. After 
having thus freely exprefled our 
difapprobation of what we think re- 
prehenfible in the work before us, 
we pronounce it, on the whole, to 
abound in entertainment and in- 
flruCtion. The lively falies of Dr. 
Johnfon’s wit, and his judicious 
obfervations on fubje&s of fcience 
and literature, morals and man- 
ners, give it a lafting value and 
importance. The character of the 
DoCtor Mr. Bofwcll hath drawn 
with much Itrength and jultice. 
Many of the anecdotes which he 
hath preferved refpeCting his liter- 
ary contemporaries, will be accept- 
able to the reader. Thofe which 
he hath mentioned relating to the- 
pretender, and the authentic ac- 
count of his efcape after the battle 
of Culloden, will be found high- 
ly intcrefting ; and Will be ufeful 
to prevent the mifiakes of future 
hiftorians. If any thing could 
make us retraCt the feverity with 
which, in the finl inltance, we 
treated this publication, it would 
fee the uniform vivacity and good 
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humour under the influence of 
which it feems to have been writ- 
ten. 

“ A Tour to Ermenonville, &c. ,# 
the beautiful feat of the Marquis of 
Girardin, will be found an agree- 
able and pleafing little narrative. 
What is peculiarly intercfling in 
it, is the defeription which it gives 
of Rouffeau’s tomb, and the anec* 
dotes it mentions of that Angular 
character. Tfie accounts, likewife, 
which we havd of the palace, gar- 
dens, and curiolities at Chantilly, 
are drawn up in a manner fuperior 
to the productions of common ob- 
servers, and render it well worthy 
of perufal. 

In our account of the political 
productions of the prefent year, 
we (hall follow, as nearly as pof- 
lible, the rule by which we have 
been governed on former occafions ; 
and mention little more than the 
fubje&aof difeuilion in the princi- 
pal publications which have fallen 
under our notice. And the firlt 
place Ve (hall affign to fuch as have 
any reference to Indian politks. 

The conduCt of Mr. Halting?, 
when governor general of Bengal, 
had been taxed with cruelty and 
injullice, in his tranfaCtions refped- 
ing the nabob vizier of Owde, and 
the princefles of his family. In 
order to juflify himfelf from fuch a 
charge, we are prefented with “ A 
Letter” from him “ to the Honour- 
able Court of L/ire&ors of the £alt 
India Company, dated from Luc- 
now.” This letter is written in a 
fpiritedand claflBcal ftyle, and is con- 
fidcred by the friends of Mr. Haf- 
tings, as a complete and fatisfac- 
tory vindication of his conduCt. 
What will be found more particu- 
larly interefting in it is, the ac- 
count, iu the pollfcript, of the 

flight of the ddeft fon of the king 
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of Delhi from the tyranny of his 
father’s minifters ; and the uncom- 
mon generality *nd delicacy of 
fentiment which mark the charac- 
ter of that prince. 

Mr. Burke s “ Speech'on the Mo- 
tion made for Papers relative to the 
Diredion for charging the Nabob 
of Arcot’s private Debts to Euro- 
peans on the Revenues of the Car- 
natic,” like all thefpeeches of that 
gentleman, is animated and florid, 
and difeovers great rhetorical ad- 
drefs and ability. He confiders the 
debts due from the nabob to indi- 
viduals, to be molt glaring abulcs 
and infamous frauds ; and reafons, 
from this opinion, on the injuftice 
of placing them on a footing with 
ihe fair and equitable claims of the 
Ealt India Company. The party 
who'e views and interefts are oppo- 
lite to thofe of Mr. Burke and his 
friends, will be difpofed to accufe 
him of miireprefentation in his 
itateroent of fads ; and will conli- 
der his warmth and energy as the 
effeds of lucklefs and difappointed 
ambition. 

44 A Gleam of Comfort to this 
diftraded Empire, in delpite of 
Faction, Violence, and Cunning,” 
See. is a pamphlet which difeo- 
vers, throughout, that the writer 
is poflefled of conliderable abilities, 
and no fmall (hare of wit. It is 
intended tolatirize the prefent ad- 
mini ll ration ; and $o reprefent the 
meafures which they adopt and 
countenance, to be ruinous to the 
Englifti conliitution. VV'hcn the 
author does not defeend to viru- 
lence, he is a 1 mghable and plea- 
sant companion. 

li Eironiclafles, or a Cloud of 
Fads again It a Gleam of Com- x 
fort,” &c. is written in a firmlar 
ilrain and fpirit, but with an op- 
pofite tendency. His fads may 
outweigh the invedives of his ad- 
• >785. 
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verfary; but his powers of ridU 
cule are not fokeen and poignant. 

The author of 44 Manufadurcs 
improper Subjeds of Taxation” * 
employs himfclf in fliewing, that 
it muft be a ruinous policy that 
can ever lead us to load our ma- 
nufadurcs with taxes, as fuch boiv 
thens mull prove an effectual bar to 
their improvement, on which the 
riches and power of the nation, in a 
great degree depend. What he re- 
commends in lieu of them is, a tax on 
the rents of lands and houfes, to 
be paid by the tenant : on men fer- 
vants, malt, and diftillation, and 
on undivided commons. ^ 

44 The Crjfis ; or immediate Con* 
cemmcnts of the Hritilli Empire”, 
is the production of a young mind, 
which comprehends a great variety 
of political refledions on America, 
the 1 alt India trade, the Emperor 
and the Dutch, Gibraltar, national 
debts and taxes, Ireland and the 
Weft Indies. Thcfe refledions con- 
vince us, that the author is by no 
means deficient in capacity, though 
he hath taken too large a fcope for 
the proper difplay of his talents. 

We hope to be excufed jn pay- 
ing more particular attention to 
44 An EBay on the Modes of De- 
fence beft adapted to the Situation 
and Circumftances ofthefe Iflands,” 
&c. together with two other 
pamphlets to which it gave rife. 
The firft of thefe publications was 
occafioncd by. the extenfive plans 
formed by the duke of Richmond* 
for the purpofe of fortifying our 
principal dock-yards : and is ad- 
drefled by the author to the public 
at large, but particularly to the 
houfe of commons. Great as the 
acknowledged abilities and integri- 
ty of his grace are, his favourite 
plan of fortification was by no 
means popular among his wapneft 
admirers. It feemed ta imply in 
U it 
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it a diffidence of our naval flrength 
and courage* which every Briton 
glories in, as the pride and protec- 
tion of his country. And, on this 
account*, the decilion of the houfe 
-of comraous, which will be noticed 
in the hirtory of the year 1786, 
perfectly coincided with the preju- 
dices and feelings of Engliflimen. 
The author of the prefent Eflay is 
a rational and fentible advocate for 
thefe feelings ; which are ir.fepar- 
able from the national character, 
and the ftrongeff ground of our con- 
fidence and fecurity. He is inti- 
mately acquainted with the fubjeCt 
on which he writes, and with pro- 
fclfional arguments, which appear to 
us unanfwerable, contends againlt 
the dangerous innovations of the 
noble duke. His principal poll* 
tions are, that the furn idling of ex- 
tonfive fortifications with proper 
garrifons, would, on an invahonby 
the enemy, too much weaken the 
army neceliiiry to art in the field ; 
that fuch works, if inlufficienrly 
manned, would afford a fecure lodg- 
ment tor the enemy ; that it being 
iinpolfible to fortify all our coafls, 
the fecurity of the illand mull de- 
pend oft its navy. ; and that, fup- 
poiing an enemy ihould be able to 
Lind, our bell method of defence 
would be to impede his line of pe- 
netration, by hanging on his flanks, 
attacking his convoys, and harraft- 
ing him at every opportunity which 
a fuperior knowledge of the coun- 
try will afford ; thus dellroying his 
army in detail. To thefe pofltions 
are added directions lor let u ring our 
dock-vards again if the conleq uences 
of a bombardment ; and for j»re- 
ferving our warlike ilorcs again!! 

. fuch a probable event. 

Soon after the publication of this 
ingenious and well-written pam- 
phlet, appeared 11 An Anfwcr to a 
$K>rt Eflay on the Mbdcs v( Dc* 
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fence/’ &c. in which another pro- 
feflional author undertakes the refu- 
tation of the principles advanced by 
the former. This pamphlet is writ- 
ten with great acutenefs and plauii- 
bility ; but we do not think that it 
overthrows the reafonings of our 
eflayilt. Our author accuies his an- 
tagonilf of illiberality and mifre- 
prefentation ; and with much irony, 
and ftrong alfertions, pleads on bc^ 
half of the exploded lyftem. 

To this anlwer fucceeded 44 A 
Reply, &c. in a Letter to his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond.” Of this 
Reply, independent of the fevere 
and perfonal reflections on the duke, 
who is luppofed to be the author of 
the Anfw er, we think as highly as 
of the Eflay. If ue are not mil- 
taken, our author’s acquaintance 
with taffies has not b en confined to 
the clofet. He marihals his argu- 
ments, and lecures the ground which 
he had occupied, with the intuition 
and practice of a veteran. We could 
wifli, however, to fee the quellion, 
which is the 1‘tibjeCi of thele publi- 
cations, difeufled without afperity 
and perfonal allufions, as it is of 
fuch importance to the fafety of our 
coqntry. 

The 44 StriCl ures upon Naval De- 
partments,” &c. feem to be written 
with good intentions, and with good 
information on the points to which 
the author dire&s his obfervations. 
His advice, particularly, to examine 
the bottoms of fuch fhips as have 
been fome time covered with copper, 
is defending of attention. What he 
fays relating to his own pretentions 
and disappointments in the fervicc, 
is an additional proof of an evil 
which calls loudly for remedy; that 
the etiquette of oflice, or powerful 
connections, ihould more frequent- 
ly lead to promotion, than long 
faithful fervicca * and fubllantkd 
merits 

The 
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The commercial regulations with 
Ireland, which were brought for- 
wards in the Englifii and Irilh par- 
liaments, gave occaiion for much 
political difeuifion, and called forth 
the abilities of many well-informed 
and refpectable writers. From lord 
Sheffield's pen the public received 
44 Obfervations on the Manufac- 
tures, Trade, and prefent State of 
Ireland.” The great commercial 
knowledge of the noble lord, the 
iuduffry and judgment with which 
he conducts his enquiries, and the 
independent fpiiit he avows in deli- 
vering his own lentiments, render 
thefe Obfervations deferving of the 
difpaflionate attention of both king- 
doms. His lordfhip, in fevere and 
pointed language, condemns the 
propoli turns which hud been brought 
forwards bv adminiitrution. Lord 
Mountinorrcs, in his 44 Impartial 
Reflections upon the Queftion for 
equalizing the Duties upon the 
Trade between Great Britain and 
Ireland,” is a llrenuous advocate 
for the community of commercial 
privileges between the two coun- 
tries ; and though not partial to mi- 
nidry, he is a friend to their plan, 
as favourable to fuch a principle. 
The ingenious dean of Glouceller 
hath likewile intereded himlelf in 
this quedion. His 4i Reflections on 
the prefent Matters in Difpure be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland,” 
apjear fo have originated in the 
fame goodnefs of intention and pub- 
lic virtue, to which his former pro- 
ductions are to be aferibed. Heap- 
j*car«, on the whole, to be a zealous 
friend to the propofitions ; and he 
warmly contends for the free and 
unlimited cxercife of trade andjaa- 
vigation by the Irilh, as what mull 
necelfarily be attended with advan- 
tages highly beneficial to Kogland. 

Sir Lucius O’Brien’s 44 Letters 
concerning the Trade and Manufac- 
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tures of Ireland,” were written with, 
a view to expofe the commercial a* 
larms which had feizedour Englifh 
merchants on the' introduction of 
the I rifli propofitions ; and to (hew* 
that the apprehenlions which, were 
entertained of Irifh rivallhip, were f 
to the lad degree, groundlefs and 
chimerical. Our author examines 
alfo, with an accurate eye, the 
44 facts and arguments fet out by 
lord Sheffield” in his Obfervations $ 
and in the mod important particu- 
lars differs cffentially from his lord* 
fliip. The affertions and conclu* 
lions in thefe Letters have been con* 
troverted in a 44 Reply to Sir Lu- 
cius O’Brien, Bait.” See. by Mr* 
Gibbons, an eminent iron manu- 
facturer of Briftol. Our prefent au- 
thor writes with much liberality 
and information i and is a warm ad* 
vocate for an union between Grear 
Britain and Ireland, as the only ex- 
pedient to confolidate the intereds 
of both. 

Among the great variety of pub- 
lications on this fubjed, the 44 Re- 
port of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council, appointed for the Con* 
lideration of all Matters relating to 
Trade and foreign Plantations,” 
will be found to contain much cu- 
rious and important information. 

. The author oi 44 The propofed Sy* 
ftein of Trade with Ireland ex- 
plained,” Sc c. reafons judiciouilv 
and coolly on the advantages to both 
kingdoms to be derived from a free 
and liberal intercourfe. On the 
fame fide of the queliion appeared, 
44 A Short View of the Propofals 
lately made for a final Ad) U Ament,” 
See. 44 The Arrangements tyhhlre* 
land conlidered ;”.and Williams’* 
44 Loofe Thought^ on the very 
important Situation of Irefihd.” In 
oppofition to thefe we _ may rank 
4fc The commercial Regulations with 
Ireland exphtine4 an^Cpp&iered in 
V a the 
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Ae Speech of the right honourable 
Mr. Ordc,” with obferrations made 
upon them by the committee of mer- 
chants and traders of the city of 
London ; 44 A Reply to the Trea- 
sury Pamphlet, entitled, 'I he pro- 

e led Syftem of Trade with Ireluml 
plained 44 A candid Review of 
'Mr. Fitt’s twenty Refolutions 
44 An Addrcfs t<> the King and Peo- 
ple of Ireland and 44 The Irifh 
Proteft to the minifterial Manifefto,” 
Si:. After mentioning thefe publi- 
cations, it would be unjuft to over- 
look Mr. WoodfalPs 44 Impartial 
Sketch of the Debate in the Houfe 
of Commons of Ireland,” on Mn 
Orde^ motion for leave to bring in 
a bill for effectuating the intercourfe 
and commerce between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. This production 
Is rendered lingularly valuable by 
the grand fubje# of difeuilion, the 
eloquence of the principal fpcakers, 
•and the great abilities of the author 
in reporting parliamentary debates. 

In Critical, Claflical, and Polite 
Learning, the year 1785 hath not 
been very productive. We do not 
rfecolle# any work in Oriental lite- 
rature, betides Dr. Ncwcome’s 
Vertion of the Twelve Minor 
Prophets,” which we have men- 
tioned under another head, except- 
ing 44 The Bhagvaat Geeta ; or 
Dialogues of Kreelhna and Arjoon ; 
*fn eighteen Le&ures, with Notes. 
l T'ranflated from the Original, in the 
jBtnlkreet or ancient Language of 
'the Brahmans, by Charles Wilkins,” 
See. In this publication we have 
' ** a very curious (pecimen of the 
Ifterature, the mythology, and mo- 
rality of the ancient Hindoos. It 
~ U an epifod ical extra# from the Ma- 
' 1 harabat, a mod voluminous poem, 
' affirmed to have been written up- 
* wards of four thou fond years ago, 
by JCtodhn* Dwypayen Vcias, a 


learned Bramin ; to whom is alfo at- 
tributed the compilation of the four 
Vcdes, or Bedes, the only cxilting 
original feriptures of the religion of 
Brama ; and the composition of ..11 
the Poorans, which are to this day 
taught in their fchools, and vene- 
rated as poems of divine infpira- 
tion.” Such fs the account ot the 
nature of this work, given by Mr. 
Haftings, in a letter to the chair- 
man of the Ealt India company. 
When we conlider the extreme care 
and jealoufy with which the Bra- 
mins have been accuftomed to con- 
ceal their facred writings from Eu- 
ropeans, wc look upon the trunlla- 
tion before us as a great litcraiy cu- 
riofity, It is with the trueft fatis- 
faction alfo that we learn, that this 
acnuiiition was obtained, cheerfully 
and gnttuitouily, from men of the 
moil refpe#able characters for fanc- 
tity and learning in Bengal; anil 
that the liberal treatment which the 
Bramins have received, and the 
mildnefs of our government, have 
eftablifhed in their breafti a confi- 
dence in Hnglilhmen, and removed 
almoft every jealous prejudice from 
their minds. Under thele circum- 
ftances, we expe# great literary in- 
formation and entei raininent, from 
the focictv inlKtuted by fir William 
Jones at Calcutta, for enquiring in- 
to the hiftory, arts and fcienccs, and 
literature of Afia. The Bhagvaat 
Geeta we have carefully tead, and 
admired many of its excellencies 
and beauties. We cannot, however, 
adopt the enthufiafbc language of 
Mr. Haftings, and pronounce it a 
performance not only of great ori- 
ginality, but 44 of a fublimity of 
conception, reafoning, anddktioo, 
almoft unequalled.” We meet fre- 
quently with a ftrange mixture of 
lenfe <and nonfenfe ; of fublime and 
ftriking imagery, and an inextricr- 
ble oonfu&ou ot words, to which no 
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poffiblc idea can be annexed. The 
curiofity of our readers will, no 
doubt, be excited to perufe a work 
which claims to be of very hteh an- 
tiquity, aud which Mr. Haltings, 
who is a competent judge, pro- 
nounces to be jultly and faithfully 
tranflated. 

Mr. Ridpath hath favoured the 
public w'ith a translation of 44 Boe- 
thius’s Confolatiou 6f Philofophy.” 
This work was coinpofed by the ex- 
cellent author, who was a patrician 
and a fenator of Rome in the fixth 
century, during his imprifonment 
at Pavia, whither he had been fent 
by Theodoric king of the Goths, 
on the unjuft accufarions of fome 
perfons of infamous characters. It 
was tranflated into the Saxon lan- 
guage by Alfred ; and ii*to Englifli 
by Chaucer, by George Colville, 
by Elizabeth, and by lord Preflon, 
fecretary to James the Second. It 
affords us a tine fpecimen of the re- 
fources to which innocence can fly 
forconfolation, under unmerited op- 
prellion, or in affliction. But it is 
not neceflary to dwell on the merits 
of a work which is fo well known 
and admired. We fliail only add, 
that the prefent tranflation is exe- 
cuted with the greateft accuracy 
and pcrfpicuity, and happily pre- 
ferves the captivating air of pleaf- 
ing melancholy, which fo remark- 
ably diftinguimes the original. 

We cannot pafs the fame favour- 
able fentence on a tranflation of 
44 Titus Livius’s Roman Iliftory,” 
&c. by William Gordon. The 
tallc and manner of Mr. Gordon, 
exclufive of his acquaintance with 
the Latiu tongue, appear by no 
means equal to the very difficult 
talk which he had undertaken. A 
tranflation of fo very beautiful a 
work fliould, like the original, be 
pecorated with all the graces and 
elegancies of ftyk, or it mull n$t 
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be expefled to meet with accept- 
ance. 

In Poetical Criticifm we meet with 
“ Critical KfTavs on fome of the 
Poems c;' feveral Englifli Poets, by ' 
John Scott, ei’q.” &c. To this ve* ' 
fume is prefixed the Lift of Mr. 
Scotr, written with great elegance 
by Mr. Hoolc. From this it ap- 
pears, that he whs a man of inof- 
fenlive, friendly manners, and of 
great benevolence of heart, which 7 
recommended him to the acquaint- 
ance of fome of our firll literary 
characters. Amonj thofe in the 
poetical world whole effeem he pof- 
lefled, we find the names pf Young, 1 
Lyttelton, Montague, Hawkpf- 
worth, Johnfon, and Beattie. T&f 
poetical abilities of our author were 
never (plendjd ; we do not, hqweycr* 
conceive them to be much inferior 
to his critical. Thep >cms on which 
his judgment is e^ercifed in the* 
volume before us, are Denham’s 
Cooper’s Hill, Milton’s Lycidas, 
Pope’s WJndfor Fore ft, Dyer’s 
Grongar Hill, and Ruins of Rome* 
Collins’s Oriental Eclogues, Gray*| 
Churchyard Elegy, Goldfmith’f 
Deferted Village, and Thomfon’f 
Seafons. That in his examination 
* of thefe poems he prefents us witli 
many juft obfervations, and that he 
hath pointed out fome ,real faults 
and biemifties in therh, w ; e are ready 
to allow ; but we cannot jutiify the 
invariable minuteuefs and rigour 
with xvhich he exercifes his inqui- 
fitorial powers ; they expofe him to 
the charge of faftidious hyper- 
criticifm. Nor do we think that 
the alterations which* he hath pro- 
pofed in the Arrangement of the 
ftanfcas, or the lines, in fome of 
thefe poems, are any evidence op 
his poetical taftc. In general, they 
would fpoil the beauties of the com- 
pofitions, and render them vapid 
and fpiritlefs. Our author’s ftyte 
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and language may, in many in* 
fiances, be corrected to advantage, 

the attentive reader will be able 
tp point out frequent inelegancies, 
as well as feme grammatical er- 
rors. 

' From Mr, Monk Mafon’s pen 
we receive 46 Comments on the laft 
Edition of Shakfpeare’s Plays.” 
We are informed by our author, 
that previous to the publication of 
Mr. Stecvens’s edition of our dra- 
matift, he had been for fomc time 
engaged in collecting materials for 
fuch a work. But findin^that many 
of the amendment* and lllullrations 
which he intended to fuggefi, were 
anticipated by that editor, he was 
obliged to relinquifh his favourite 
defign. Still, hovVcver, he thought 
ft was in his power to contribute 
materially to the elucidation of our 
fnimitablepoet, and, therefore, hath 
Submitted thcle Comments to the 
public. In this work M r * Mafon 
det'CCfy the mi flakes of fome former 
pnnptator^ and explains difficult 
}md corrupt pufthges with a fuccels 
that proves him to be well verfed in 
fhfc depths of ancient lore. '1 o 
ifhofe who put a value on the en- 
deavour^ ot literary and ingenious 
;nen, to exhibit our poet in his ori- 
£ina\ fenfe and form, thefe com- 
ywents will he an acceptable pre- 
fent. 

44 An Eflav cn Pun&uation,” 
we recommend to our readers as an 
ejegant and ufeful treatife ; afford- 
ing a fyfiein of clear and practical 
‘ jules on a fubjeCt, which, though 
a very important one, i$ too much 
jicgle&ed. The learned reader will 
be m;tch pleafed with the hifborical 
*«Iifquifit»on on the origin and gra- 
dual introduction qf the points ; 
and with the marks of erudition apd 
^uft critical tafte, which every part 
of the performance difeovers. The 
examples by which our author i! r 
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luftrates his rules, are well felcCt- 
ed ; and adapted to keep up, and to 
intereft the attention of his readers. 
We have no objection to fubferibe 
to the author’s conclufion, that his 
44 remarks and examples will enable 
any one, of a tolerable capacity, »o 
form a competent idea of this im- 
portant fubjeCt ; and to divide his 
lentcnces, both in reading and writ- 
ing, with greater accuracy and pre- 
cilion than they are ufuallv divided 
in the generality of books, where- 
in the punctuation is arbitrary and 
capricious, and founded on no ge- 
neral principles.”. 

In Heron’s 44 Letters of Litera- 
ture,” we have the productions of 
a man, not wanting in abilities, but 
who, without any take or judg- 
ment, difpiues againlt the general 
fenfe of mankind, and bewilders 
himfelf in the mazes of the wildcft 
abfurdity. He endeavours to ex- 
cite attention by his fingu larky, his 
felf-conceit, and arrogance. He af- 
fects to defpife thofe authors, both 
ancient ana modern, on u hom the 
confent of the world has fixed the 
higheft value, and to rai.c mean and 
contemptible names from that obli- 
vion to which they had defervedly 
been configned. 4k Terence,” fa)S 
he, 44 is only the tranllator of Me- * 
nanderj Sallufi, an imitator ot 
Thucydides ; Horace is an imita- 
tor, and almofl a tranllator, in all 
bis odes ; ftyle hath faved Virgil 
entirely, who hath not the moft di* 
tfant pretence ro any other artributo 
of a pocr.” Drydcn he defpifes, 
except in his Ode, which, in his 
opinion, raifes him above Pindar; 
Addifon is fuperficial, and Pope hat 
no genius. Of Warburton he fays, 
nowert If f'um Jiub’tia ; of lord Kahns* 
that he is a woeful book-maker; 
and of Johnfon, that he was a fa- 
fhionablc writer, becauic he ufed a 
pedantic jargon of Roman Engliflu 
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The Engiifh language he pro- 
nounces to he infinitely more bar- 
barous, in all refpeCls, than it was 
in the days of Chaucer. Without 
any knowledge of the original, or 
an acquaintance with fuch commen- 
tators as might have given him in- 
formation, he h daring enough to 
criticife on fomc parts of the Old 
Tedament, and determine that to 
be confumare nonlenfe, on which 
he is not capable of palling an o- 
pinion. And his criticilius on 
AriOotle do equal honour to his 
modefty, and his acquaintance with 
tne Greek language. Thefe Let- 
ters of I iterature may, from the 
peculiar ties we have mentioned, 

. gain a momentary attention, but 
they will foon be forgotten for 
ever. 

44 The Obfetver” is the produc- 
tion of Mr. Cumberland, a gentle- 
man well known in the literary 
world ; and confifts of a variety of 
mifcellaneous eflays, written in imi- 
tation of the Spectator, and other 
collections of a (imilar kind* But 
the object to which the author is 
chiefly attentive, in fcveral num- 
bers of the work, is to give 44 a 
comprcfied and unmixed account” 
of the literature of the Greeks ; 

4k carrying down the hiftory in a 
chain of annccdotcs. from the ear- 
lied poets, to the death of Menan- 
der.” In the papers relating to 
this fubjeCt, Mr. Cumberland ap- 
pears ro be, in general, a faithful 
and correct hiftorian ; and will af- 
ford his readers entertainment and 
intimation. He has likewife, eon- 
flderable merit in his other .cflays, 
wherein he recommend* morality 
and virtue ; or expatiates on liter- 
ary topics ; or dilplavs his know- 
ledge of life and manners; or ex- 
ncilc3 his powers of wit and hu- 
juour. We do not, however, bc- 
Jtpjy ypon hjm Lndjfcrimi^atc praife, 
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His compofitions are marked by 
many negligcncies, \ulgatifms, and 
ialfe conftiuCtion?, which are de- 
ferring of fevrre reprchenlion in 
an author who hath fo frequently 
expofed himfelf to the lath of 
public criticifm. 

Mr. Gregory, in his 41 E flays 
Hiftorkal and Moral”, treats on a 
variety , of curious and important 
fubjefts. He offers many fcnfiblc 
and ufeful remarks on the progref* 
of focicty and manners ; the in- 
fluence ot phvflcal and m >ral caufcs 
on the human mind ; the cha* 
rafter of the prefent times ; fuper- 
ftition ; moral prejudices ; lan- 
guage ; government ; the princi- 
ples of morals ; education ; fuk 
cide; and on flavcry and the flave* 
trade. He appears to be poflefled 
of folid judgment, and extenlive 
philanthropy ; and his labours will 
meet with approbation from the 
ferious and thinking part of man- 
hind ; but his manner is too unie 
form and cold, to give him a place 
in the lilVof our popular writers. 

Perhaps, the grefent is as proper 
as any place, in which to introduce 
the mention of “Sulivan’s Philo- 
fophical Rhapfodies.* This work 
is an irregular compofirion of juft 
and accurate obfervation, and in- 
terefling and lively defer prion ; 
but attended with an Vocational le- 
vity and licenfioufnefs of fenti- 
mf nt that are truly reprehen tible. 
It is drawn up in the form of un- 
connected and cafv narrative ; and 
contains much information refpcCt- 
ing the cuftoms of lome of the eallr 
ern nations, with which oijr author 
was personally acquainted ; and is 
pleating, if not novel, in the mif- 
cellnnmus reflections on the dif- 
ferent nations at pi inhabitants of 
modern Europe. But if we are 
pleated with the liberality and good 
ienfc of our author, we do not ad? 
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mire the great credulity which he 
fometimes difeovers ; particularly 
in admitting the extravagant chro- 
nological pretenfions of the Chi- 
ne fe and Hindoos. We are the 
more fenfibly (truck with this cha- 
racter of the philofophical rhapfo- 
<fies, as they carry a very feepti- 
cal appearance, when they glance 
at the infinitely more probable and 
confident fyllem of Mofes. Inde- 
pendently of this and other parts of 
his work, wherein he feems too 
much difpofed to admit prejudices 
againft the authenticity or purity 
of revelation, we think it amufing 
and inftruCtive. 

44 The Progrcfs of Romance 
through Times, Countries, and 
Manners,” &c. is the production 
of a lady, fome of whole former 
labours have met with a favour- 
able reception from the public. It 
is written in the dialogue form ; 
and contains a hitlory of this fpe- 
cies of competition, from the earli- 
efl remains, to the clofe of the 
year 177c. FaCt, die maintains, 
was the original ground of the ro- 
mance ; though, tike the epic po- 
em, it amplifies and embellifhes 
its circumftances, and adds inci- 
dents which have no foundation 
but in the imagination. Homer 
fhe calls the parent of romance ; 
and (lie expreffes hgf aftonifhment 
that men of fenfe and learning, 
who admire and rclilh the beauties 
of the old clallic poets, (hould ever 
fpeak contemptuoully of this rind 
of writing. The claffical enthu- 
fiaft will alk for no farther evidence 
of the merits of this work ; and 
will protcfl with indignation a- 
gainrt the profane edmparifon. We 
cannot but acknowledg , however, 
that our author defends her opi- 
nion with much ingenuity. Her 
reading, in this department, feems 
to have been very extend ve ; and 
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if there do not appear any traces ot 
deep penetration and philofophicaJ 
difcerntfcent, in her delineation of 
the progrefs of the fubjeCt, we are, 
neverthelefs, much indebted to her 
for recalling our attention ro many 
authors long fince forgotten by os, 
with which we hope again to en- 
liven our folitary hours. 

The undertaking of Mr. Robert- 
fon in his 44 Enquiry into the fine 
Arts,” is very bold and difficult ; 
and calls for much practical know- 
ledge, as well as fpeculative re- 
flection. He means, he tells us, 
not to follow the dry, technical, 
ablhufe method of fome, nor the 
lefs feientific method of others ; 
who, inilead of a treattfe on the 
fine arts, give only criticifms on 
particular poems, pictures, build- 
ing, &c. but on the contrary to 
44 inveftigate a theory, diitinguilh 
a tafle, give a hiftory, and mark 
an influence upon mankind.” 
The prefent volume contains only 
a part of his plan ; and conlit’s 
of an introductory difeourfe on the 
principle of the tine arts, together 
with a plan for treating of them ; 
and an enquiry into the ancient 
and modem date of mufic, as the 
chief of the 44 fine arts which ap- 
ply to the ear.” Our author ap- 
pears to have employed much labour 
and indufiry in this work ; and to 
have made a liberal ufe of the ad- 
vantages which fcvcral of the beft 
Writers on the theory of mufic afford- 
ed him. How far his feleCtions and 
remarks arc evidences of his judg- 
ment and taile we will not take 
upon ourfclves to determine. We 
cannot, however, but exprefs our 
wi(h, that his directions and lan- 
guage had been more determinate 
and perfpicuous than we frequently 
find them to be* We douot not* 
but that our author will be atten- 
tive to this remark in the profcco- 
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tion of his plan ; and that he mil 
avoid, likewife, fitch provincial 
exprelficms and barbarifms in ftylc,^ 
as arc dil'graceful to a Work of 
fciencc. 

44 A Difcourfe delivered to the 
Students of the Royal Academy, 
on the Dillribution of the Prizes, 
December 10th, 1784, by the Pre- 
fident’*, is an addition to the many 
evidences in the hahds of the pub- 
lic, of the great tafte and judgment 
which fir Jofliua unites with his 
profellion il knowledge. 44 Method 
of Study* * is the l’ubje& of this 
difcourfe ; in which the president 
recommends indufkry and an eager 
ddirc to excel, rather than any 
fixed and invariable rule of ftudr. 
Were he to recommend any parti- 
cular method, it would be, “ that 
young ftudents fliould not think 
themfelves qualified to invent, till 
they were acquainted with thofe 
fiorcs of invention the world al- 
ready pofTefTes, and had by that 
means accumulated fufficient mate- 
rials for the mind to work with.’* 
We need not add, that a difcourfe 
from the pen of fo juilly celebrated 
an artilf, is an elegant one ; or 
that his inftru&ions to the tfudents 
in his art, are highly deferving of 
their attention. 

The Poetical publications of the 
year 1785 have been exceedingly 
numerous. But it will not be ex- 
pected that we lliall take notice of 
by far the greater part of them, 
which are already contigncd to ob- 
livion. Among fuch productions 
as are deferving of a didinct fpeci- 
fication, we (hall give the firft place 
to an edition of 44 Poems on feveral 
Occalions, Englifli, Italian, and 
Latin, by John Milton. Wi$h 
notes Critical and explanatory, and 
other 111 u It rat ions, by Thomas 
Warton, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
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lege, and late Profeflor of Po- 
etry at Oxford.** Mr. Warton 
difeovers the greateft induftry and 
j«eal in correcting the text of our 
invaluable poet ; and we con fide r 
his fuccefs to be fueh as will do 
great honour to his accuracy and 
ingenuity. The no es which he 
hath added are partly hiitorical, 
and partly explanatory ; and tend, 
in our opinion, more fatisfaCtorily 
to illuftrate the fence and beau net 
of Milton, than the labours of any 
of his other commematbrs. Hia 
principal attention, for the prefent, 
is paid to Lycida9, and Comus ; 
which, notwith 1 landing that they 
are attended with their faults, are 
to be diftingufhed by the energy 
and poetical fire of their unrivalled 
author. We indulge the hope that 
Mr. Warton will continue his en- 
deavours to refeue the other re- 
ihains of our poet from corruption 
and obfeurity. It is a talk perfect- 
ly congenial to his favourite ftu- 
dics ; and for which his pat ence 
and accutenefs in inveftigation ren- 
der him peculiarly qualified. 

Mr. Phillips hath republiflied s 
a fmall volume of 44 Poetry, by 
Richard 'Crafliaw, who was a Ca- 
non in the Chapel of Loretto, and 
died there in the Year 1650.** 
Some few of the pieces in this vo- 
lume have great merit ; and, were 
they feleCted from the red, would 
be entitled to a place in rhofe col- 
lections which preferve the valuable 
relics of ancient poctn. Amon£ 
thele wc may mention the Sofpetto 
d'Herode ; and that written in 
praife of 44 Leflius, his Rule of 
Health ;’* and 44 Mufic’s Duel’*, 
which is a tran Ration from Strada, 
But the prefent editor is art cn- 
thufiaft in praife of Cralhaw. He 
reprefents iViilton as under the 
greatell obligations to him in 
lomc of the fublimeft parts of hit 
Paradife 
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Faladife loft ; and in very unquali- 
fied terras, condemns Pope, Young, 
Gray, and 44 many other celebrated 
Britifh Poets”, for 44 di effing them- 
iclves in his borrowed robes, with* 
out the fmaileft acknowledgement.” 
That Milton might have a perfect 
recollection of fome of his beau lies 
while penning his own immortal 
poem, will readily be allowed ; 
but that he is indebted for any 
part of his fame to an unjullihable 
ule of this author, will hardly be 
fulpe£ted by any perfon who can- 
didly compares their refpedtive 
works. How far his charge a- 
gainil Pope is to be received, in its 
lulled extent, the impartial will 
be able to determine from the 
raifc which the latter freely be- 
ows upon Cndhaw’s epitaph upon 
Mr. Auiton. If Mr. Phillips had 
been careful to mark the particular 
palTages in his author, on which 
be founded the charges of plagia- 
xifra againfl the other Britifh poets, 
their admirers would have confider- 
cd themfelvcs obliged, either to 
vindicate them from the afperlion, 
or to acknowledge the judice of it. 

In Boyd’s 44 Tranflation of 
the Inferno of Dante Alighieri,” 
we are prefen ted with the whole of 
that extraordinary poem, in JLn- 
glifli verfe. It is not cafy to con- 
ceive of the difficulty of pYclemng 
the fenfe and fpirit of the father 
of Italian poetry, in this produc- 
tion. Our tranflator, however, 
appears, on the whole, to have 
executed his talk w ith fidelity and 
correctnefs. Not that he is always 
free from obfeurity; or exprefles 
all the force and animation of the 
original. Some few grammatical 
errors might likewife be pointed 
out, and a harftinefs in fome of his 
> tries and rhymes, which an at- 
tentive revifion will enable him to 
f orient. The life of Dante, tvanf- 
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lated from Leonardo Brum, and 
the 44 Hifrorical Eflay on the 
State of Affairs in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth Centuries, with re- 
fpeCt to the Hiftory of Florence,” 
will be found entertaining and in- 
tereding to the reader. 

Mr. Potter hath publiflicd a li- 
beral poetical tranllation of 44 The 
Oracle concerning Babylon, and 
the Song of Exultation, from Iiaiah, 
chap. xiii. and xiv.” Our author’s 
well known and edablifhed fame, as 
a poet, will fuffer no diminution 
from the prefen t performance. A 
confiderable ffiare of the beauty and 
fpirit of the original is transfufed 
throughout both theie pieces. But 
we do not think it an caiy matter to 
equal the grandeur and fublimiry 
ot the prophet, as he appears in the 
limple and unadorned language of 
our common verlion. 

Mr. Butt’s 44 Ifaiah rerfitied,” 
is a very unequal produ&ion, which, 
in its bell paflages, hath no veiy 
high claim on our commendation. 
Some of the moil interefting parts 
of the prophecy, the fenlc ot which 
is clear and obvious in the original, 
lofe all their fpirit in his hands, and 
become obfepre and perplexed. 
Since our author contiders poetry 
as 44 the highcil energy of human 
intellect, the latl perfection of hu- 
man language, and the furefr cm- 
balmer of wifdom for all ages,” we 
hope that. in his future corqpofiiions, 
he will corre<ft his fondnefs for 
pompous and fu elling expreffions ; 
and that lie will confider it as one 
ot the chief excellencies of good 
writing, to be connetfed and intel- 
ligible. 

44 The T aik, a Poem in fix Books, 
by William Cowpcr, of the Inner 
'iemple, Efq.” is a work abound- 
ing in originality of thought, pa- 
thetic reprefentations, and poignan- 
cy ot fatire. We have fcldom met 
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with a publication of this kind, 
from which wc have derived to much 
improvement and pleafure. The 
author informs us, that the follow- 
ing circumffance was the reafon of 
its* being called the Talk. 44 A lady, 
fond of blank verie, demanded a 
poem of that kind from him, and 
gave him the fofa for a fubject. He 
obeyed ; and having much leifure, 
oonneXed another fubjcX with it ; 
and purfuing the train of thought 
to which his fituation and turn of 
mind led him, brought forth at 
length, inllcad of the trifle which 
he firft intended, a ferious affair — 
a volume.” After devoting a fmall 
part of the firfl book to reflexions, 
which carry in them iome alluiion 
to the fofa, our poet gives full lcope 
to his lively and fertile imagination. 
It is not puflible to accompany him, 
without being inffruCted and enter- 
tained by his linking and ufeful 
moral reflections ; his generous and 
noble fentiments ; the wit and hu- 
mour which he fuccefffully employs 
agatnff vice and folly ; and tne 
great variety of beautiful deferip- 
tion and icenery which he prefents 
to us. We do not pro/iounce the 
Talk to be a faoltlefs poem ; but its 
irregularity and trifling blemiflies, 
^re abundantly overbalanced by its 
numerous beauties. This volume 
contains, alfo, an epiille 10 Mr. 
Hill* which expofes the falfe pre- 
tenders to friendlhip ; a poem, call- 
ed Tirocinium, in which we meet 
with levcre Itridwres on the mode 
of education in our public fchools ; 
and the facetious and much admired 
ballad of John Gilpin. 

44 The poetical Works of Pavid 
. Garrick, Efq. in two volumes,” ap- 
pear to contain a faithful colled ion 
of the fugitive pieces of our I ng- 
lifli Rofcius. Thcfe volumes, in- 
deed, are not pubjiflied under the 
f..iKtioi* of i»is executprs, or of Mrs. 
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Garrick ; but the editor is deferr- 
ing of our thanks for his diligence, 
and the entertainment which he hath 
afforded his readers. The merits 
of Mr. Garrick, in his fongs, pro- 
logues, and epilogues, and the oc- 
cational fugitive pieces which he 
produced, are too well known, to’ 
render our praife of them, in the 
lcaft degree, neceflary. 

Among the 44 Poems on fcveml 
Occalions', by the late Edward Lo- 
vibond, Efq.” we meet with a few 
which poileff confiderable merit. 
The Tears of Old M.»y Day, ori- 
ginally publifhed in one of the 
numbers of the World, and the 
Mulborry-Tree, are particularly 
plealing and elegant. But the au- 
thor was not polfelTcd of that va- 
riety and poetic fire, which give 
luffing reputation. 

The 44 Poems on fevcral Occa- 
fions, by Ann Yearlley, a milkwo- 
man of Briitol,” are entitled to a 
conlidcrable fhare of praife, whe- 
ther ive confider them as the pro- 
ductions of an unlettered mufe, or 
judge of them by their intrinfic 
worth. They carry in them evi- 
dent marks of a ffrong and fervid 
imagination ; and convince us, that 
the author’s powers, had they en- 
joyed the benefit of cultivation, 
would have been equal to produc- 
tions, that would have given her no 
fmall degree of credit in tile poeti- 
cal world. Thefe poems are pre- 
faced by a letter from miff Hannah 
Moore to Mrs. Montague, in which 
we have a curious account of the 
author, as well as fome fenftble and 
ingenious observations on her com- 
politions. 

We may confider Mr. Pratt’s 
44 Mifccllanies” to be entitled to 
our notice in this pltjce, as the two 
firff volumes conlift chiefly of po- 
etry. This author writes with cafe, 
and gives many proofs of a lively 
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imagination, and poetic energy . His 

Sympathy,” and the 44 Tears of 
Genius,” are difHnguifhedEy many 
pi&urefque beauties, and inftances 
of genuine pathos. 'But in none of 
his pieces do we meet with a fly 
ihxngth of genius. His ideas ap- 
pear exceedingly confufed ; and his 
language, befides being a perpetual 
offence againfl corredtnefs and gram- 
mar, is rendered finical and un- 
meaning by an affectation of mere- 
tricious oriwm£pts. In addition to 
his poems, thefe volumes confift of 
€i The School for Vanity,” a co- 
medy ; and Moral Tales, andEffays 
on various fubjedts. The comedy, 
if we confider its comparative me- 
rits, deferred a fairer trial from the 
public than one night’s hearing 
could give it ; and the Tales and E»- 
fays if they difplay no great vi- 
«*mirof fentimenr, may, neverthc- 
fefs, be peruied with advantage by 
his younger readers. 

The 44 Elegies and Sonnets” of 
an anonymous author, afforded ut 
confiderable pleafure, during our 
perufal of them. They are writ- 
ten, profeffcdly, after the manner 
of Hammond ; and poflefs that ten- 
dernefs and iimplicity, which fo 
powerfully recommend his produc- 
tions. The fentiments are natural 
and eafy ; the language chafte and 
elegant, and in no one refped de- 
ferring of critical ccnfurc. 

The 4# Probationary Odes, by 
the various Candidates for the Of- 
fice of !ft)er-Laureatro liihMajefty,” 
Jtc. ar£ written with the fame ipi- 
rit and humour, which diftinguifli- 
ed the criticifms on the Rolikid ; 
and are of the fame political com- 
plexion. We have joined hearrily 
in the laugh which the author’s 
power of ridicule continually ex- 
cite ; while we regretted that fo 
fnuch ingenuity (hou Id be proflit u ted 
« 
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to gratify the illiberally and fpleexi 
of party. 

In the 44 Lyric Odes for the Year 
1785,” Peter Pindar, with mora 
than bis ufual pleafantry, bellows 
his praife and cenfure on the royal 
academicians. We have been high- 
ly diverted with the peculiar oddi- 
ties of this writer ; and, did not his 
fitire degenerate into perfonal a- 
bufes we fhould be happy in the 
frequent returns of that entertain- 
ment, which his brilliant genius is 
capable of affording. 

Among the other poetical produc- 
tions of the year* into the charac- 
ters of whi h we cannot diftin&ly 
enter, we may mention 44 The Ex- 
odus, a Poem, by the rev. Samuel 
Hayes; The Wanderer;” 44 An 
Invocation to Melancholy “The 
Obfequies of Demetrius Poliorcetcs, 
by Anne Francis 44 Sonnets, and 
other Poems, with a Verification 
of the fix Bards of Offian Coils’s 
44 Poet, a Poem, inferibed to Mr. 
Jcmin^ham,” 44 The Veteran;” 
44 Poetical Trifles* by Edward 
Trapp Pilgrim, F.fq.” ; Carwithin’s 
44 Seafons of Life;” 44 Pictures 
from Nature, in twelve Sonnets 
and 44 Pitfurcfque Poetry,” &c. by 
the rev. J. Teafdale. 

With refpe# to the very few Dra- 
matic publications which we have 
to mention, we fhall follow our u- 
fual practice, and content ourfelves 
with little more than barely an- 
nouncing their names. In trage- 
dy, 44 The Patriot,” pretendcdly 
publifhed from a manufeript of the 
late Dr. Johnfon, correlated by hira- 
felf, was a literary impofition, which 
was detected and configned to obli- 
vion, at the moment of its birth. 
The comedies of the year were, Mr. 
Cumberland’s 44 Natural Son,” 
which continues in poilctfion of the 
public favour * and 44 Falhionable 

LcrU 
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Levities,” by Leonard Macnally, endeavours of Mr. Ramfay, tome- 
efq. It may be proper to mention, liorat© the condition al the Negro 
al(o, that Mr. iVlurphy has pub- Haves in our plantations ; and our 
lifhed a new and improved edition hopes (hat fuch benevolent endca- 
of his favourite comedy, 44 The vours would not prove wholly ufe- 
Way to keep Him.” The comic lefs. His pamphlet, of which wc 
operas were, 44 The Fair Ameri- then gave an account, has been 
can,” by Mr. Pillon; 44 The Cho- warmly attacked by Mr. Tobin, of 
leric Fathers,” by Mr. Holcroft; Briilol, in his 44 Curfory Remark* 
44 Liberty Hall and 44 The Nun- upon the rev. Mr. Ram lay’s Eflky 
ncry.” In farce, $!**• Inchbald's on the Treatment and Cortveriioa 
pen produced 44 Appearance is a- of African Slaves in the Sugar Co- 
gaintt them.” lonies.” The design of this re- 

marker is to fhew, that Mr. Ram- 
Under the head of Mifcellaneous fay's deferiptions of the hardfkips 
Productions) the lirft place is due to of the Negroes belonging to Bridih 
Mr. Nichols's 44 Collection of Mif- fubjeCts, and their comparative hap- 
cellaneous TraCts, by the late Wil- pinefs in the French illands, are not 
liam Bowyer, Printer,” &c. which founded in truth ; that his motives 
the editor -hath iliutt rated by occa- in writing hisEHay, were notthofe 
fiolial notes. Mr. Nichols applies of humanity, but the effeCts of an 
himfelf w th indefatigable induftry, irritabltf dilpofition, and perfonal 
in collecting and preferving the re- pique ; and that many parts of his 
mains of fuch valuable men as have plan are impolitical, incontinent, 
been didinguiftied, either by rheir and impracticable. We are ready , 
literary abilities, or their ufefulneis to acknowledge that this author 
to mankind. We lincerely applaud writes with great flirewdnefs and 
the fpirit which engages him in fuch piaufibility. But he has not been 
an undertaking ; and we view, with able to letibn our deteilation of the 
pleafure, fuch lcattered features of inhuman cuitom of enflaving our 
their fentiments and characters, as fellow-creatures, which received a 
may be collected from their epiffo- keener edge from the reprefenta- 
iarv correfpondence. tions of Mr. Ramfay ; nor can what 

in the volume before us, Mr. he fays ,of the pcevifhnefs of his 
Bovvyer’s Remarks on Kennett’sRo- temper, of his cruel treatment of 
man Antiquities ; Bladen’s Trauila- his Haves, of his avarice, and of 
tion of Ctelar ; on the Roman Hi- his neglect of duty as a clergyman, 
Itory, Commerce, and Coin ; on be contidered as tending, in the leaf! 
Middlctou's Life of Cicero ; and degree, to invalidate the principles 
his abridgement of a very curious for which he contends. To thefe 
work, called PiCtor Errans, are an * i4 Remarks,” Mr. Ramfay hath 
additional tetiimony to his literary publifhed a 44 Reply,” in which, 
abilities and tafte, and will afford after quoting and anfwering many 
much entertainment to his readers, paffages from Mr. Tobin's perfbrm- 
The letters, likewife, of his friends, ance, he indulges to the fame kind 
particularly of Gale* Clarke, and of perfonal inveCtive, which we ob- 
Maitland, will not be an unacccpt- ferved in the compofitioo pf his op* 
able prefent to the public., poneilt. We with to lofe fight, co- 

in our Regifter of la(V year, we tirely, of the afperities which have 
cxprciTcd gr*at fatu&CHon at the .been very improperly admiued into 
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this controverfy ; and to exprefs our 
hopes, that the various e forts made 
in favour of the interelb of huma- 
nity, will ultimately prove fuccefs- 
fill, in abolifhing a practice incon- 
fiftent with the genuine fpirit of the 
Bririfli conftiturion, and difgrace- 
ful to the improvement and libe- 
rality of the age. 

In the next place wc fliall take 
notice of fuch mifcellaneous publi- 
cations as are intended to aflift in 
the formation and improvement of 
young minds. In this clals wc may 
place Williamb’s 44 Letters on Edu- 
cation Birch’s • 44 Confilia ; or 
Thoughts upon feveral Subjects,” 
Ac. ; 44 Dialogues concerning the 
Ladies and 44 Moral and Senti- 
mental Eflays, on mifcellaneous 
Subjects, written in Retirement,” 
Ac. Williams’s 44 Letters on Edu- 
cation,” contain filch kind of in- 
formation as may be found u fet ul 
and agreeable to young minds. He 
has made frequent ufeof the thoughts 
of Bacon, Milton, Locke, Harris, 
and others, who have written on the 
fame fubject. His treatife, how- 
ever, would have been more accept- 
able if it had not been loaded with 
•fuch a number of quotations from 
the dallies ; in many iuftanccs they 
will be thought unnccelfary, in ci- 
thers oftentatious and pedantic. 
Birch’s 44 Confilia” appear to have 
been publiflied from the belt of mo- 
tives, that of engaging the hearts 
of the young to the love of virtue 
and religion. On this account the 
author is deferv ng of commenda- 
tion ; and his labours, if thqy are 
not diiiinguifncd by any marks of 
novcltv or literary excellence, may, 
ncverthclefs, prove an ufefui pre- 
: fervative again!! the vices and tol- 
f lies of the age. In the 4 * Dialogues 
concerning the Ladies,” we have a 
variety of lubjects dii'cufled, with a 
pit u liar reference to the informa- 
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tkm and improvement of the female 
mind. The fubje&s are, female 
drefs, and the importance of fome 
attention in the ladies to intellec- 
tual acquifitions ; female literary 
characters and talents, and the dif- 
ferentreprefentarionsthat have beta 
given of them ; marriage, and col- 
lateral topics ; female politeoefs, 
gentlenefs, and meeknefs. Thefe 
dialogues are interfperfed with a- 
mufing anecdotes and observations 
from different authors-; and a re fol- 
lowed by an hiftorical ellay on the 
ancient Amazons. Wc recommend 
this little volume on account of the 
valuable and ini! rue live fentiments 
conveyed in it, which are clothed 
in neat and perfpicuous language. 
The 44 Moral and Sentimental Ef- 
fays, on mifcellaneous Subjects,” 
&c, arc likewife deferring our at- 
tention, on account of the many 
juft fentiments to be met with in 
them, and the fpirit with which 
they expofe the levities and vice* of 
the fafluonable world. 

The Novels and Romances of the 
year have been exceedingly nume- 
rous. But as it would be incou flu- 
ent with our plan to enter into their 
rcfpeCtive merits, we (hall mention 
the titles only of fuch as have fallen 
under our eye. Thefe arc, 44 The 
Hiftory of Sir Henry Clarendon 
44 The Conquefts ot the Heart, by 
a Lady ; 44 The Nabob 44 The 
Aeroftatic Spy 44 Anna, or Me- 
moirs of a Welch Heirefs;” 44 Cou- 
llancc ;” 44 Morct on Abbey 

44 The Quaker,” and 44 The Game- 
fters.” The following are fpoken 
ot, by thole who have read them, 
iu terms of approbation : Walwyn’s 
44 Lovo in a Cottage,” Potter’* 
44 Favourites of Felicity,” 44 The 
Vale ot' Glendour, or Memoirs pf 
Emily Weftbrook,” 44 Modern 
Times;” and more particularly fo, 
^ ' 4k The 
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«« The Adventures of fix Princefles 
of Babylon 44 Maria,” “The 
JHiftorv of the hon. Edward Morti- 
mer ;” 44 Intereding Memoirs, by a 
Lady;’* 44 Eleonora, from the Sor- 
rows of Wertcr and 44 Euge- 
itius.” 

Wc fliall conclude our article of 
Domedic Literature with a brief 
notice of Dr. Burney’s 44 Account 
of the inulical Performances in 
Wedminftcr Abbey, and at the Pan- 
theon, May the 26th, 17th, 29th, 
and lunethe 30th and 5th, 1784, 
in Commemoration of Handel.” 
When it was underftood that our 
author was engaged to record the 
hitlory of that grand mufical epo- 
cha, the expectations of the public 
were railed to the highed pitch. His 
enrhuliaitic love of rnuiic, bis pro- 
felfional knowledge, his elegant 
tafte, and general learning, pointed 
him out as the fitted perfon to un- 
dertake that talk. And his execu- 
tion of it is fuch, as abundantly 
gratifies thole expectations, and doc* 
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lading honour to his abilities as an 
hidonan, and critic in his art. The 
Sketch, as he modedly calls it, 
which he hath given of the Life of 
Handel, is drawn with the fame ex- 
cellence, as his Account of the Com* 
memoration ; and the anecdotes 
which he hath mentioned of him, 
will be found intereding and enter- 
taining. 

In looking back upon the domeftic 
productions of the year 1785, we 
find our articles not near fo numer- 
ous as in fome former years ; par- 
ticularly under the heads of bibli- 
cal and polite Literature, pure Ma- 
thematics, Hidory, Biography, and 
Antiquities. Wc are not confci- 
ous, however, of having omitted 
any publican jn, entitled to a place 
in our annual Catalogue. Should 
we be midaken, we (hall chearfully 
embrace a future occation jof pay- 
ing our attention to any work of me- 
rit which wc may have overlooked* 


/ 
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Of the Year 1785. 


T HE fev«n Catholic Epiftk* 
of the Apoflles have been 
publifhed in Ruffia, after the MSS. 
found at Mofcow by profeflor Mat- 
that*, with various leadings, re- 
mark s 9 juid Greek fcbolia, never be- 
fore printed, together with the V ul * 
cate Latin verhon of a MS. care- 
folly examined. It is printed by 
liartknoch, at Riga. The fame au- 
thor has publifhed the Gofpel ac- 
cording to St. Luke, in Greek and 
Latin ; Paul’s EpitUes to the Ro- 
-mant, Titus, Philemon ; the firfk 
and fccand E pi file to the (Corin- 
thians; thcEpifllesto the Hebrews 
and Coloflians, each in Greek and 
Latin. It is now above four years 
fincc profcflbr Matthari began to 
publifh his edition of the New Tef- 
taraent, according to the Mofcow 
MSS. which perhaps he holds in 
too much veneration. The learned 
in theology will find many remark- 
able deviations in his opinions and 
decifions on various parts of the 
Scriptures. M. Jaenifch has given 
a 44 Treatife on the Cure of the 
Cancer,” atPeterfburg. M. jEpinus 
has printed a delcription of his new 
invented microfcopes. The 44 Opuf- 
cula Analytical of the great Euler, 
were publifhed at Petcrfburg, in 
178^, after his death. M. Pallas 
• has publifhed Tom. I. pars I/of his 
4 ‘ Flora Ruflica,” under the au- 
fpiccs of the emprefs, at wEofe ex- 
pence the work is undertaken, and 
who gives all the copies away. 


Each tree and plant has its name 
written in each of the European 
languages, and likewife in every dia* 
loci fpoken throughout the Ruffian 
empire ; a method extremely ufeful 
to the fludents of botany. 44 An- 
ecdotes of Peter the Great,” col- 
lected by Jacques de btaehling, 
have been puhlifhed at Lcipfic, 
many of which are curious, and de- 
feriptive of the liuguiar and impe- 
tuous character of that remarkable 
man. That, for inllance, which in- 
forms us, that the emperor being at 
church at Dantzick, and finding his 
head cold, took off the perriwig of 
the burgomafter that far befide him, 
and put it on his own bead. As 
alfo that of madame Eorllein, frhom 
he him felt tapped for the drepfy. 
M. Nicholas Fufs read before the 
Royal Academicians of Peterfouig 
the “ Eulogy” of his great mailer 
Euler, which contains an abflrad 
of his life and works. The labours 
of Euler are immenfe, and well 
known. He went from his native 
country, Swifferland, to Peterflmrg, 
whence he was invited by the late 
king of Fruifia ; and who (as we 
thipk very much to his difgrace) 
wpuld fcarcely permit Euler to leave 
Berlin, w hen he had once more a 
delire to return to Peterfburg. The 
famous M. Turgot, comptroller- 
general of France, at the felicita- 
tion of the marquis of Condorcet, 
prevailed on the French monarch to 
prefent fix thuufkadllvres ta Euler, 

in 
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5n reward for the benefit his dif- 
coveries had done to fociety ; to 
which the emjprcfs of lluffia, when 
lhe heard of it, added eigwt thou- 
fand more. Euler had thirteen 
children, five of which only arrived 
at puberty ; three of them were 
fons, each famous for his learning 
and abilities : and the grandchild- 
ren of Euler were thirty-fix, all 
living at the time of his death. 

In Sweden a tra£ has been pub- 
lifhed, called 44 Trangrums Aden,” 
which fignifies the refufe of her- 
rings after the oil has been extract- 
ed. The making of this oil is a 
branch of commerce extremely lu- 
crative to Sweden, and it had been 
retended that the refufe of the 
errings, after the oil was m^de, 
being cad into the fca, injured both 
the fifliery and navigation. The 
king accordingly ilfucd an edict, 
prohibiting this refufe to be thrown 
into the fea. But this being de- 
finitive to the interefts of the ma- 
nufacturers, they obtained leave to 
make experiments, by which they 
have proved, that, in dead ot being 
injurious, this refufe, by being calt 
into the fea, was remarkably be- 
neficial to the fifhery, and no im- 
pediment to navigation. 

Peter Frederic Suhm has written 
the Hiltory of Denmark, from 804 
to 941, in which many intereliing 
fats are to be found relative to the 
Ruffians, Germans, French, Eng- 
lifh, Irifii, and Scotch. The au- 
thor has therein given many well- 
etlablifhed fats, hitherto unknown, 
of the invafions the Normans made 
on thofe kingdoms, and which will 
be of the utmotl confcquence to 
future liidorians. M. buhm has 
likewfe written a novel, or ro- 
mance, called 44 Afsol”, (printed at 
Copenhagen) which is in great re- 
pute, and Ihews how perfectly the 
1785. 
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author is acquainted with the man- 
ners of the remote a^es in which 
his fuppofed perfonages lived, as 
well as the power he has over the 
imagination and the heart. 

M. Schmidts has publifhed hi* 
third and fourth volumes of the 
44 German hiltory, which is to be 
continued. It is already fuppofed 
a work fo well authenticated, that 
the emperor, in his late conteft 
with the king of Pruffia, quoted the 
authority of this hiftorian. 

We gave an account lad year of 
M. de Rivard's 44 Prize Memoir on 
the Univerfality of the French Lan- 
guage. ” The author of it took 
every poffible means to make him- 
felf and his memoir known. M. 
Schwab, profeifor of Stuttgard, and 
a more tnodcfl man, between whom 
and M. de Rivarols the prize was 
divided, has likewife publifhed hi3 
Memoir, and from the extra&6 we. 
have feen, he appears to be a much 
better philofopher 

M. Goeze has ^iven 44 A Hifto^ 
rical EfTay on Worms, found in 
the Intedincs of Animals,” in 
w r hich arc numerous, excellent, and 
new observations. r l he author’s pa- 
tience has been unconquerable ; he 
has examined a vad number of 
animals and animalcula, with the 
help of the microfcope, and his 
accountof the folium, or tape worm, 
is written with great care. 

M. DobrizTioffcr has printed 
three vols. of his 44 Hidory of thne 
Abbiponions,” a warlike nation of 
Paraguay, in which, though the 
author has not that extended and 
philofophic mind fo much to be 
defired ' in all writers, yet many 
very curious particulars may be 
found, as well relative to the na- 
tives as. the Jeluits, to whum the 
author is a frienJ. Tlu'r feitlc- 
ments in that country, the 'good 
they have done, and ihe fthVl^ood 
X of 
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of fuppofing they ever afpired at 
empire there, are infilled on. The 
hork is altogether very curious. 

The fecond volume of the 44 Ara- 
bic, Perfian, and Turkifh Didlio- 
nary.** by Meninlki, has been pub- 
liflud at Vienna by careful edirors. 

A very learned work, in the form 
6f a lexicon on ancient medals, has 
been compofed by M. Rafche, to 
Which M. Heyne has written an ex- 
cellent preface ; the firft volume, 
from A to C, is printed at Leipfic. 

44 A Continuation of a*Voyage to 
Ceylon, by M. Wolf, is pub- 
lilhed at Berlin, which chiefly re- 
lates to the life of the author, fur- 
ther accounts of Jaffanapatnam, new 
obfervations on elephants, white 
ants, a fpecies of termites, which 
fome of the inhabitants eat, the 
god Pew of the Malabars, the Ca~ 
cnou, the MaLbar (laves, in the 
fervice of the Dutch, &c. 

M. Jacquin has printed at Vienna 
• 4 Memoirs on the Natural Hiflory 
of Birds/* chiefly extracted from 
his fatherVpapers, and containing 
obfervations on many of the Ame- 
rican birds, and others found liv- 
ing in the Imperial menagery at 
Schoenbrun, 

44 Opufcula Acadcmica” of the 
leamedHcyne have appeared at Got- 
tingen. The author had held the pro- 
feflor’s chair 20 years in the year 
1782, he therefore refolved topub- 
li(h his Programa, which form a kind 
of annals of the univerlities ; the firft 
volume only is printed at prefent, 
and many critical remarks are found 
in it by the profeifor on his own 
performances and labours. 

M. Reichenbach has begun to 
write and print 44 Memoirs on Swe- 
di(h Pomerania.** They are to be 
continued. The author poffeffes a 
philofophic fpirit, as we are in- 
foimed, and his refearches are 
chiefly concerning population, agri- 


culture, commerce, indufby, the 
police, education, navigation, fi- 
nances, and adminiftration of juftice 
in this country, which defenres to 
be better known and better culri- 
vated. 

M. Pfeffel, the hiftorian, has 
printed, at Stralbun*, 44 Commen- 
tarii de Limite Gallia,** si learned 
work, and tending to eftabliih the 
peace of nations, by determining 
their boundaries. 

The 44 Scriptores Ecclefiaftici de 
Mufica Sacra,** by Martin Gerbert, 
is a precious collection, made with 
incredible labour from the MSS. 
difperfed through Italy, France and 
Germany, and will give the curious 
vaft information on the ftate of 
ecclefiaftical mufic during the mid- 
dle ages. 

44 Logarithmic Tables fortheUft 
of Mathematicians,** by M. Vagar, 
printed at Vienna, have been cal- 
culated with fo much care, that a 
ducat is offered for every fault dif- 
covered in them capable of pro- 
ducing an error. If they are as 
corredt as they are faid to be, the 
work is almoft invaluable. It is 
alfo publifhed at a cheap price, that 
poor fludents may be able to pur- 
chafe it. 

44 The firft Part of a Hlftory of 
the Life and Government of Fre- 
deric II. late King of Pruflb,” has 
lately appeared at Leipfic, con tam- 
ing the nx firft years of his reigja, 
the materials of which are urall ar- 
ranged. 

M. Bock has ended his « Natu- 
ral Hiftory of Pruffia,” by a fifth 
volume, which treats of infedb add 
worms. 

At Hanover M. Fifcher has 
printed a firft volume of his 44 Htf- 
tory on the Commerce, Naviga- 
tion, Fiftieries, Inventions, Aft*, 
&c. of Germany.” The well- 
founded reputation of the author 
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gives every reafon to fuppofe that 
this muft be a molt interetling work 
to all nations, but particularly to 
the Germans* 

A new edition of 4i Lambert’s 
Syftem of the World,” is pub- 
lifhed at Berlin, under the inlpec- 
tion of M. Mcrian. The genius 
of its author is more vail and po- 
etic than philofophic, as the book 
may be read with pleafure as a hif- 
tory of things that may be, but of 
which .we have no good proof that 
they are. 

M. Habenftreit has publifned a 
Latin trad at Leipfic 44 On the 
Decompofition of Water,” which 
contains many curious chemical ex- 
periments. 

M. Bufching has given the world 
44 A comparative EBay on the Gre- 
cian and Modern Philufophy,” 
printed at Berlin. The author 
appears fomewhat prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the ancients ; his learning, 
however, is profound, and his fub- 
jed rich, and equally capable of 
information and amul'ement to men 
of literature. 

M. Bergmann has printed a 
pamphlet at Mentz, containing 
44 An Enquiry into what Animals 
certainly are not , and what they 
probably are ; 99 in which the long- 
contefted fubjed of inftind is han- 
dled. The author, by comparing 
animals to machines made by men, 
and afterwards to men themfclves, 
produce* many arguments in fa- 
vour of the fouls of bealls, and to 
prove that they are not adu;ited by 
that blind intlind which has been 
o generally fuppofed. 

Baron Hoffman has prefented the 
world with 44 A Memoir on Iron 
Founderies,” which the G >ettingen 
reviewers praife as one of the bed 
any where to be found. The au- 
thor (hews an incredible fund of 
knowledge of the utmoft utility, 
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and giv^s numerous inftrudions for 
the multiplication and improvement 
of iron utenfils. 

M. Merk has printed at Darm- 
ftadt 44 A Second Letter on the fof- 
fil Bones of the Elephant and Rhi- 
noceros, found in Germany, and 
particularly in He^^e-Darmlladt. ,, 
It contains an account of new dif* 
coveries lince the publication of hii 
44 Firft Letter.*' The head of 3 
rhinoceros has been dug up at Lam- 
pertfhein, near Worms ; part of 
the head and jaw-bone of a rhino- 
ceros, in the country of Rudol- 
ftadr ; the teeth of a rhinoceros, 
near Mayence, with fix rhinoceros’s 
bones, aug up in Germany 5 all 
which the author fuppofes fo many 
certain indications of the revolu- 
tions of the globe. 

44 The Geography, Topogra- 
phy, and FHdory of the Cape of 
Good Hope, by M* Menzel,*’ print- 
ed at Glogau, is a work of great 
merit for the exaditude and truth 
of the relations it contains. It is 
fo very circumfiantial as to be li- 
able to offend many readers ; but 
there are others to whom, for this 
very reafon, it will give great plea- 
fure, becaufe, by this means, it 
tranfports them into the couu* 
try, place, and fituation of the au- 
thor, at the moment he is writing. 
The firft part has only appeared at 
prefent ; when completed, it will, 
with Sparraan’s 44 Voyage, ’* form 
an excellent hiftory of the Cape. 

John Bernoulli has puMiftied at 
Berlin the 44 Aftronoraical Obferva* 
tions of M. Wolf, made at Dantzic* 
from 1774 to 17 84.” At Mar- 
bourg, M. Curtius has printed “A 
Colledion of hiftorical T rads, from 
1783 to *785,” in which the 1‘ecret 
views of the courts of Berlin, .Ha- 
n6ver, and Vienna, are often ex- 
pofed under a new point of view. 
The Cologne Gazette has anuounc- 
X 2 cd, 
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ed, that the baron de Hupfeh, of 
Cologne, has been happy enough 
to difeover that this city was one of, 
if not the fir tl in which the art of 
printing was exercifed ; having 
found not only a page engraved in 
wood, according to the mode in 
which printing was originally per- 
formed, but alfo other proofs that 
this' ait was tirif pra^tifed at Co- 
logne. 

Profeflor Weber has given the 
learned world 44 A Treatife on com- 
mon Air, and the Air that Bodies 
contain,” in which work he has en- 
deavoured to collet the various ex- 
periments of others, which are 
fcattered, and dilfraft the attention 
of young ftudents, fo as to form a 
whole. What is remarkable, in the 
midft of his researches into the pro- 
perties of air, he hasaddrefled him* 
felf to the feelings as well as the un- 
derftanding, which he frequently 
has the art deeply to aftcCt. Mr. 
Scheibern has collected various 
fcattered traCh by the great Lin- 
naeus on medicine and botany, the 
eighth volume of which is lately 
printed at Erlang A learned me- 
moir, entitled 44 New Obfervations 
on Generation, ” was read by pro- 
fclfor Bloumcnbarch before the 
Academy of Sciences at Goettin- 
gen The experiments and views 
of the author were worthy of the 
focietv to whom they were addrefl- 
od. r hhe firft volume of the 44 Na- 
tural Hi ftorv of Autfria, Saltzbourg, 
sPaflhu, ancf Berchtes-Gadcn,” has 
been written and printed by M. 
Schrank, at Saltzbourg, and is a 
work of conicqucncc'to natural hi- 
tlory. 

At the Hague, 44 A Collection of 
Memoirs on the Analogy between 
Eledricity and Magnetifm, by Pro- 
felfor Van Swindcn,” has appeared, 
which does new honour to the in- 
telligence and indefatigable indullry 
of its author, and is highly worthy 


of the enlightened philofcphy of 
the prefent age. His cxpolition of 
the famous empiric Mefmer, and 
the manner in which he has deve- 
loped the fallity of the Mefmerian 
fyOem, does honour to himfelf and 
fcience. M. Dehu has reprinted at 
Helmftadt his 44 Treadle on the 
Tincture of Regulus of Antimony, 
faturated with cautfic Salt, and its 
remarkable medical Properties, to- 
gether with an Account of the Man- 
ner of preparing fuch Tinctures.’* 
J. Mauvillon, captain in the Hef- 
tian fervicc, has publilhed 44 An 
Hiflorical Eflay on the Art of War, 
during the war of thirty Years ;** 
that is, the memorable war preceding 
the peace of Munller. The fame 
author has written a more extenfive 
and important work 44 On the 
Changes produced by the Inven- 
tion of Gunpowder in the military 
Art,’* which perhaps places him 
among the firfl of military writers. 
At Leipfic, M. Breitkopf has prim- 
ed his tirlt part of 44 An Inquiry 
into the Origin of playing Cards, 
Paper made of Linen, and Wood 
Engravings.** The woik is accu- 
rate and acute : the two firft articles 
only aro treated of in the prclent 
publication. The Royal Society 
of Goettingen has publilhed their 
44 Tranfaetions for the Year 1782,” 
which contains four memoirs on na- 
tural philofophy. The liril, ob- 
fervations on icvcral claflcs of plants 
in the royal garden ; fome of which 
are new, others little known, by 
profclTor Murray : the fecond, on 
the acid fp rings of Driburg, by 
Gmelin : the third, concerning the 
hiftory of fugar, by Beckman, in 
which he endeavours, with great 
probability, to prove that fugar was 
unknown to the ancients : the fourth 
contains a natomi eo-ob Metrical ob- 
fervarkms on th£ ftrudture of the 
human ovum and fecundine, by 
profeflor Rilberg. They arc learn- 
er 
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ed, intcrefting, and original. Thefc 
Tran faftio q s contain two memoirs 
on Mathematics, and five on Hi- 
ftory and Philology. The firfl, on 
the improvements made in military 
arms, fince the time of the ancient 
Greeks, by profeilbr Hcync : the 
fecond, on the time in which Mi- 
chael Glycas lived, one of the By- 
zantine hiftorians, by profeflbr Wal- 
chius : the third, relative to certain 
works and fragments of the Socra- 
tic fchool, particularly the Dia- 
logues of jE fchy It's, Plato’s Epi- 
ftles, thofeof his con-difciplcs, and 
the Table of Ccbes,by proldfor Mei- 
ners, in which llrong proofs are 
brought that they arc molt of them 
fpurious: the fourth concerning 
Thrace, as deferibed by Herodotus 
and Thucydides^ by profeilbr Gat- 
terer : the fifth, an enquiry into the 
fources of information and authors, 
from whom Diodorus Siculus com- 
poled his hiftory, written with in- 
finite erudition by profeilbr Iieyne. 
M. de He rt/. berg, miniftcr of ftate 
to the late king of Prufli.i, and one 
of the Berlin academicians, has 
printed his 44 Difcourfe read on the 
King’s Birth-Day , concerning Popu- 
lation in general, and on that of the 
Prufiian Dominions in particular.” 
The author is the known panegy- 
rift of his royal mafter, and there- 
fore mu ft be read with caution. He 
pretends, that Frederic doubled 
the population of his hereditary do- 
minions, and by means of his new- 
ly acquired provinces trebled that 
of the whole Prufiian Hates ; but 
we prefume he muft date from the 
conclusion of the laft war his ma* 
jelly waged againft the houfe of 
Auftria, when the population of the 
Prufiian territories was miferably 
decreafcd. This pamphlet (liould 
be read with infinite caution ; it 
may orherwife induce people, not 
fuflicicntly accuftomed to confider 
fych fubjeds, to believe that an abt 
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folute monarchy is the be ft of go- 
vernments ; a dote liable opinion* 
deftrudtivc of mankind, and which 
we are always lorry when we find 
learned men endeavouring to pro- 
pagate. 

The twenty-firft and twenty-fe- 
cond volumes of the Haarlem So- 
ciety have appeared, the latter of 
which contains a moil excellent 
Dillertation, by profefTor Callillon, 
of Berlin, concerning the princi- 
ples and characters of analogy, and 
how it ought to be applied in the 
inveftigation of phylical and inoral 
truths. Another Dillertation in the. 
fame volume is as couteinptiblc. as 
the above is excellent. It is an en- 
uiry into the moral ftate of chil- 
ren after this life, by Lambert 
Meyer. The difcullion of 1‘uch a 
quellion cannot be read without 
pity, for the ill-directed labours of 
the author. 

While fpeaking of German lite- 
rature, let us mention two different 
works in Freivch, con filling of trans- 
lations from the German, from 
their moft ellccmed tragedies and 
comedies. The firft, in twelve vo- 
lumes, is completed. The authors 
were meftieurs Freidel, and dc Bon- 
neville. Freidcl was a German ; 
ttnd his part of tl^p work chiefly 
confifted in procuring the pieces, 
and giving a mere literal trantlation 
to his fellow-labourer, whole talk it 
was to beftow on them that ipirit 
and elegance, without which fuch 
works are little likely to be read. 
This tranflation has been very fuc- 
cfclsful. The fecond is by mef- 
fieuis Junker and Leibault, four 
volumes of which are only yet print-, 
ed ; but the authors propofe a con- 
tinuation, if they meet the fuccef$ 
they hope. A fketeh like wife of a 
44 New general Code of Laws for 
the Prulfian States,” has appeared 
at Berlin, and our accounts 
fay is very much fuperior, as 
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far as it goes, to the Frederician 
Code. 

44 A New Arabic Lexicon, by 
John Willmet,” is publiftied at Rot- 
terdam, formfe of the 44 Koran,” 
“Hariri,” and the 44 Life of Timur,” 
three works which arc fuppofed to 
be written in the pureft Arabic. 
At Leyden, the chevalier Junei has 
publimed a 44 General Hiftory of 
the Kingdoms of Cyprus, Jerofa- 
lem, Armenia, and Egypt & 
tfork deferring all poflible atten- 
tion by thofe whofc hitlorical re- 
fearches are this way bent. To 
this Hiftory is added the prefent 
Stare of Egypt, a DifTertation on 
their Hieroglyphics, and reflec^ons 
on the proper means to conquer 
Egypt and Cyprus. This Hiftory 
is written in French. 

Having thus given a brief ac- 
count of all the works mod deferr- 
ing notice that have come within 
our knowledge, publilhed in Ruf- 
fia, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
and Holland, we (hall now turn our 
attention fouthwards, and proceed 
tfcith a recapitulation of the works 
of Italian authors which have ap- 
peared in the courfe of the year 
178^, and fuch of 1784, as had 
not before come to hand. 

* M. Grimaldi has publiftied fede- 
ral volumes of his 44 Annals of the 
Kingdom of Naples.” The ex- 
tradts we have feen are written with 
a free and philofophic fpirit, which' 
Is always the more honourable to its 
author when excrcifed in a coun- 
try inimical to liberty of fpeech and 
attion. He has invited the learned 
to give him their ailiftance, with a 
promife to publifh the names of 
thofe who mall contribute to his 
work. He has likewife greatly pro- 
fited by our own famous hiftonan, 
Gibbon’s 44 Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” The 44 Hiftory 
pf Ruffia,” written in French by 
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M. Lcvefaue, is alfo tranfiatedinro 
Italian, rerhnps it is the beft hi- 
ftory of Ruflia extant, and the tranf- 
lation is faid to be faithful. The 
twelfth volume of Saccarelli’s 44 Ec- 
cleliaftical Hi dory,” in Larin, has 
appeared. The abbe Seftini has 
publ ftied feven volumes of 44 Let- 
ters, written from Sicily and Tur- 
key, to his Friends in Tufcany.” 
They arc printed at Leghorn ; and 
the abbe has paid particular atten- 
tion to the private lives of the 
Turks, the natural and botanical 
productions of the countries he had 
palfed through, and been careful to 
fupply the defedis of other travel- 
lers, who have had too much hafte 
and too little attention to deferibe 
the Ottomans, and their empire, 
fuch as they really are. From Leg- 
horn, likewife, John Mariti has fe.nt 
his 44 Chronology of the Latin 
Kings of Jerusalem” into the world. 
It includes nearly four centuries, 
that is to fay, ^‘rom the proclama- 
tion of Godfrey in 1099, to the 
death of James the Pofthumou?, fon 
of James the Baftard, in the year 
1 47 5 • 

In our laft Rcgifter we mentioned 
a daring friar who had confefted 
the legal rites of primacy of the 
pope ; at prefent we mu ft mention 
an author, who, with a more re- 
ligious but lefs philofophic fpirit, 
has written an nnfwer, in which be 
has not fpared his endeavours to 
load the aforefaid hardy friar with 
all the opprobrium in his pow- 
er. 44 Piedmontefe Biography, 
by Charles Tenirelli, Decade the 
f irft,” has been printed at Turin, 
and contains the lives of eight kings 
of the Lombards, and two of Ita- 
ly, born in Piedmont, or at Icaft 
convoking the ftates there. ]Vf« 
Mafia, advocate at Mantua, has 
publiftied 44 A Treatife on Crimes 
and Puhifhments,” which, In 
is the work of the famous Becca- 
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ria re-tranlliited from a French au- 
thor, who hiinfelf had tranflated 
Beccaria from the Italian, but by 
another arrangement had made 
foine improvements in the work. 
The prefent tranflator has added 
notes. The firft volume is only 
yet printed, at Monaco, at the ex- 
pence of the typographical fociety. 
The firft volume of a 44 Hiftorical- 
chronological Abftrael of pontifical, 
imperial, and fetfary Councils, with 
political and moral Reflections, Ci- 
tations, and Remarks, ” has been 
written by M. Forci, and printed 
at Florence. Tafte, precilion, and 
learning, characterize this Work, 
which is in reality a fmall library 
in its kind. Our readers perhaps 
will excufe, or perhaps thank us 
for noticing a tract contemptible in 
irfelf on account of its fubjett, but 
for that realon curious to the good 
free proteflants of England. It is an 
oration by the abbe Traverfari, in 
praife of the blefl’ed Lorenzo de 
Brindifi. That they may judge we 
will tranflatc a fliort paflage, where 
the holy orator deferibes the victory 
gained by the Aultrians over the 
Ottomans, under the favourable 
au (pices and in confcquence of the 
pre fence of Brindili : 44 Oh, what 
a fpcftacle it was to behold him, in- 
ipired by God, animating by his 
prefages the combatants ; giving 
courage, by the found of his voice, 
to chiefs who flood in fiifpcnce, 
and communicating his own ar- 
* dour to the timid battalions. Spite 
of the inequality of troops, and 
the difadvantage of the lituarion 
of the pofts, Lorenzo, in the name 
of the God of Armies, counfelled 
the attack. Admire him ! behold ! 
he no more refembles a mortal and 
terreftrial being ! All the confidence 
of Mofes, praying on the moun- 
tain, (bines in his face ; his cou- 
rage difplays all the zeal of Jofluia 
y^ncjuifhing the Amalekites. With 
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one hand hje triumphant elevates 
the lign of the crofs, with the' 
other guides his courfer, who, hirn- 
fel£ directed by fome fuperior vir-, 
tue, winds and faxes his rider in 
his fwift courle from the well*aim* ( 
ed blows of barbarian feymitars. 
Thus animating the troops of the 
faithful, he rapidly flies where wing 
the greatefl number of inimical ar- 
rows, where thunders with loudefl 
fury the enemy’s artillery. Cou- 
rageous chiefs, in vain would you 
intercept his career ! Behold you 
not, defeended from on high, the 
Almighty wars for him and you ? 
What, though death, glanced fron^ 
a thou fund parts, comes to aflault 
him, obedient to his voice, death 
flops, and with double fury returns 
to exterminate the reproved nation. 
See the unequal armies approach, 
they clafh, they mingle, the fight 

f rovvs hot, but foon the heavens 
eclarc for juftice and the faithfull 
The barbarian ranks cannot with- 
fland the Auftrian valour, infpired 
and protected by heaven ; they art 
broken and cafl to the earth. God 
difperfes and bows them down, the 
fword mows them, the proud Otto- 
man fwiins in a fca of blood, and 
views with terror twenty thoufand 
of his (lain warriors. Flight only 
can fave him, and flight itielf is 
rafli and uncertain; mountains of 
(lain, duft and fiuokc flop and con- 
found him, and the exterminating 
angel purfues him, illorum 

tenebree. et angclus Domini ferfsauens 
far.(Plal. xxxv.) All is rum ana dc- 
(pair for the vanquilhed, all fafety 
and triumph for the vidor.” Elo- 
quence mufl be allowed the orator, 
but eloquence for the propagation of 
f.illehood and glaring abfurdity, be* 
comes only the more ridiculous by 
its excellence. Count Char- 
les Bcttoni, equally to the ho- 
nour of his heart and underftand, 
ing, propofed a prize of a huri 
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dred fccjuins to the author of twen- 
tv-four tales, which might beft in- 
lpire youth with the love of virtue. 
This prize, on after-conlideration, 
was offered for the beft memoir on 
the Means of kindling and pre- 
ferving the Love of Virtue among 
the young Nobility. The me* 
moirs to be judged by the acade- 
micians of Padua. Somewhat to 
the difgrace of Italian literature, 
the prize mem ir was written by 
M. Lieberkuhn, and the two fe- 
pond beft by meflieur? Viliaume and 
Hettinger, all three Germans. At 
J^aples the tirft volume of Captain 
Cook’s Voyages is franflated and 
pubiidied, ar ? d is faid to be well 
executed. A I’rofpcctus alfo of an 
Italian Cyclopedia has appeared 
there. At Ferrara the abbe Aime r 
rich has written in* Latin 44 An En- 
quiry concerning the Works of an- 
cient Authors that have been loft ip 
part, or wholly.” The work is 
jerudire and acute, and will give 
pleat ure to lovers of claflic learn- 
ing. Abbe Denina has collected 
and augmented his 44 Di flirtations 
on the Revolutions of Literature,” 
and publiflied the firft volume of 
the third editiop. The canon Mar 
l*io Lupo, known for his profound 
prudition, has prefented the world 
with the firft vbturoeof his 44 Co- 
dex Diplomnticus, Civitatis ef Ec- 
clcfix Eergomcniis,” printed in fo- 
lio at Beigamo j a learned and 
iifeful work for law ftticknts. Far 
fher frelfini at Turin, has given a 
44 Relation of the Expedition of toe 
French Fleet in the Eaft Indies 
(during the years 17^1,2, and 3, un? 
der the Command of M. de Miff- 
rein the following is a quotation 
from his work : 44 Three tailors 
fought me a young officer wound? 
ed and dying, whom 1 entreated in 
ins laft moments to hope in God ; 
the poor youth with a faint voice 


faid, 44 Alas there is no more hope ! M 
and expired. With the help of a 
failor I took his body, and was car- 
rying him to one of the gunners 
to have him thrown into the fea ; 
meanwhile a ball bruthed by mv 
head, and another almolt touched 
me a little btlow the waift : an offi- 
cer feeing me, called out, reverend 
Sir, get to your pod ; I am going, 
replied I, l am not fool xnough to 
ftay here.” 

fa. Pignotii has given a fifth 
edition at Lucca, of his 4 ‘ Fables 
and Poems,” which we mention, 
bccauSe among the things added, is 
a fnort poem called 44 the Tomb 
of hhaklpeare.” The fame of our 
immortal bard will in time be fpre^d 
over the whole earth. The Abbe 
Seftini has printed at Florence, a 
fmall but apparently valuable work, 
on 44 Turkilh Gardening, Agricul- 
ture, and Hunting, as prattled on 
the canal of Conftantinople.” The 
44 Flora PctlcmonUty by M. Allio- 
ni, luperintcndant of the Botany 
Garden and Muftum,” has apr 
peared at Turin. The work was 
impatiently expected ; it is in two 
v< (umes folio, with ninety two 
plates, containing figures of new of 
ra»e plants, to the number of two 
hundred and twenty eight ; his 
plants tire all natives of Piedmont, 
and amount to more than two thou- 
fand eight hundred, hjs fyftcm the 
fame as in his fifth volume of 
44 Mifcellanies of the Royal Soci? 
cty of Turin.’* The l’econd vo? 
lume of the ‘ 4 Elements of v anoni- 
cr.tjurif prudence” has at length 
appeared * ap Bologna, containing 
fubjtVls in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, from the lei ter I), to the let? 
ter I. The fame clcarncfs and 
precificn which diftingujOied the 
firft volume, are apparent 5 n the 
fecond. 

The Abbe Campfcrvcr has pub- 
. * " hiued 
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fcfhed a fhort work on 44 Cofmo- 
grapby, and the prefent flatc of 
the World/’ (meant as a profpedus 
to an intended large one) which he 
has executed with method, learn- 
ing, and intelligence. The Abbe 
Curiazio, member of the Royal A- 
cademy of Naples, has publifhed a 
44 Memoir on Mulberry Trees and 
Silk Worms,” very ufcful to all 
concerned in the culture of thole 
objects, becaufe the obfervations are 
made in a country where this cul- 
ture has been brought to the high- 
eft perfection ; it is printed at 
Rome. The firlt volume of 44 Let- 
ters on Meteorology” have been 
publilhcd by Abbe Cavalli at Rome, 
which form the firft part of a com- 
plete elementary treatife on that 
fcience, with directions how to 
choofc the belt inftruments, and 
make obfervations lealt liable to 
error. At the fame city, the Abbe 
Marini has publilhcd 44 The An- 
cient Infcriptions of the Palaces and 
Country Houles of the Albani Fa- 
mily,” with notes ; which is faid 
to be one of the molt curious in 
its kind that has ever appeared. 
44 An Eulogy in honour of Captain 
Cook,” read before the Royal Aca- 
demy at Florence, has appeared at 
that city ; the author is M. Gia- 
netti. At Faenza, M. Zaccaria 
has republilhed, in two volumes, the 
44 Dillertations Sacred and Pro- 
fane,” of the learned Florentine 
antiquarian, P. Lupi 5 whofe cha- 
racter is well known. At Florence 
the fccond volujne 44 On Naviga- 
tion Laws” has appeared, and the 
impatience with which thofe who 
had read the firft waited for this 
work, is A prefage of its merit and 
fucccls. A beautiful edition of 
44 Anacreon, with a Latin vcrlion, 
has been given from the royal prefs 
at Parma, and is faid to equal any 
thing \yl>fch fhe typographical art 
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has hitherto produced. The learn- 
ed editor Boaoni has, with no com- 
mon erudition, written 44 An Eday 
on the Life, Character, and Death 
of Anacreon, his Writings, and the 
Age in which he lived.” An e- 
qualiy beautiful edition of 44 Hefi- 
od” has iffued from the fame prefs, 
with the excellent Latin veriion ot 
Abbe-Zamagna. The Italians, and 
the learned world in general, are in- 
debted for both to the royal munifi- 
cence of the arch-duke Ferdinand. 

The Abbe Serafii has publifhed 
44 A Life of TafTo,” of which the 
Italian reviewers fpeak in high 
terms. 44 1 he Phaoniad,” a tranf- 
lation of new found hymns and 
odes of Sappho, from Greek into 
Italian verle, has appeared at Na- 
ples without a date ; the probabili- 
ties are, that they are 1‘purious. 
M. Offur, one ot the literati of 
Peterlburgh, on board a Ruffian 
veil'd in the JEge an Sea, arrived at 
the ancient Leucata, whence, 
from the top of a rock, the unhappy 
Sappho is laid to have call herlclf. 
M. Offur was defirou* to obferve 
if any remains of the famous Leu? 
cadian Temple of Apollo ft}li ex? 
ifted ; his curiofity was completely 
fatisfied. Among other monu? 
ments, he found a fragment with aq 
ancient infeription, importing that 
Sappho had been buried there, 
Defirous of farther difeoveries, he 
caufed excavations to be made in 
the environs, where he had the 
happinefs to find a hollow llone, 
in which papers were enclofed eon- 
taining the verfes of the prefent 
tranllation. This appears very a- 
pochryphal, yet fuppofes a confir 
derable fund of Greek erudition in 
the impollor, and a refined tafte. 
He pretends the original Greek is 
now at Peterlburgh, among the 
papers of the late M. Offur, re- 
cently dead ; the learned would be 
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glad they were made public. The 
Record and laft volume of M. Pa- 
gnno’s 44 Political Eflayt” have ap- 
peared at Naples, and discover con- 
hderable acute nefs and knowledge ; 
but perhaps not fufticient attention 
to the liberties of mankind, which 
writers on fuch fubjc&s ought, but 
dare not always pay. 

M. D’lturriaga having been at- 
tacked for difhonouring himfelf, his 
country, and all mankind, by writ- 
ing againft religious tolerance, has 
been weak enough to defend himfelf 
and dodtrine, in a new pamphlet if- 
fued from Rome; the original caufe 
of which was, the celebrated cir- 
cular letter in favour of tolera- 
tion by the bifliop of Konigfgratz. 

The twelfth and laft volume of 
* The Florentine Law Decifions,” 
bare appeared; a work in high efti- 
tnation among the Italian lawyers. 
Dr. Paohnt has publifhed at Flo- 
encc a 44 T reatife on the Legiti- 
mate Freedom of Commerce,” writ- 
ten with the beft views, and in a 
fimple and clear ftyle. 

M. Seftini, beforementioned, has 
alfo written 44 Letters of a Voyage 
in the Levant, and along the Coart 
of Afia, oppofite Conftantinoplc.” 
They contain many curious parti- 
culars, more efpecinlly a detcrip- 
tion of Mount Olympus, in the 
neighbourhood of Brufla, a cele- 
brated town of Bythinia. At Colle, 
in Tufcany, 44 Memoirs of the 
Jjfe of Metaftafio, and a Eulogy 
on Jomelii,” by M. Matti, have ap- 
peared, which have every appear- 
ance of being a faithful relation of 
fa&s. The eulogy contains a hif- 
torical parallel of the progrefs of 
theatrical mufic ^nd poetry. P. 
Bingi has publifhed two learned 
works, the one on 44 Grecian Re- 
mains,” and the other on 44 Athe- 
nian Decrees,” both extracted from 
the celebrated mufeuin of the Na- 


ni family at Venice, which difpiay 
deep erudition, and elucidate the 
manners of the ancient Greeks. 
They arc both printed at Rome. 
The work on 44 Tufcan Antiqui- 
ties,” is continued at Florence, 
where volumes XX. and XXI. have 
lately appeared. P. Iidephonfa is 
indefatigable in his refearches, and 
by his knowledge and induiby 
throws light on fubjelts that to 
perfons lefs erudite would be to- 
tally inexplicable. The Abbe Zen- 
drini has printed at Venice, 44 Re- 
flections on the Origin of the He- 
brew Language,” rending to prove 
it was not the language of Adam, 
but of the Egyptians, in whofe 
country the defeendants of jacob 
remained four hundred years. At 
Rome a courfe of philosophy, un- 
der the title of 44 Philofophic Dif- 
fertation9,” by the Abbe Lafcaris, 
is publiihing, the hr# and fecond 
volumes have appeared. The ce- 
lebrated Abbe Giordan i has pub- 
liihed 44 Memoirs of Alexander 
Sforza,” well authenticated, and 
curious ; they are printed at Pefora. 
Abbe Carli, fecretary of the Royal 
Society of Mantua, has written two 
difTertntions, the dhe on the 44 Ar- 
gonaut Expedition,” and the other 
on 44 an Antique BafTo Relievo, 
reptefenting the Medea of Euripi- 
des,” preferred in the Academy’s 
mufeuin. The fourth volume, con* 
taining the 44 Bail'o Relievos of the 
Mufcum of the Capitol at Rome,” 
has appeared, nnd is one of the molt 
magnificent works of the age, for 
which antiquaries, artifts, and con- 
noifleurs, have been impatiently 
waiting thefe thirty years. 

From Italian literature, we mud 
now proceed to the French, which 
we fhall pafs over as briefly as pof- 
fiblc. Our w*nt of room will not 
fufer us to pay all the attention 
to the numerous works that king- 
dom 
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dom has produced which thofe 
works mignt merit. The Abbe 
Proyart has written the u Hiftory of 
Staniflaus, I. King of Poland.” 
His materials are faid to be goud, 
his ftyle fimpleand clear; but, from 
the extracts we have feen, we are 
millaken if there is not a fpirit of 
bigotry in the work, that will pre- 
vent its obtaining any great rank in 
the world of literature. The 
Aeroftatic Experiments and Me- 
moirs of M. Faujas de Saint Fond,” 
are many of them curious. 1 he 
enquiries fince the firft afcent of 
balloons, made by the learned, to 
find, if fome fuch experiments or 
invention had never before taken 
place, have led to various difeo- 
veries. Among the reft we fhall 
extraft the following as curious in 
its kind. The experiments made 
at Lifbon with the Montgolfier-bal- 
Joon, incited the literati of Portugal 
to make numerous refearchcs on 
the fubjeft: in confequence of 
which they pretend that the honour 
of the invention is due to Portugal. 
They fay that in 1720 a Brazilian 
Jcfuit, named Bartholomew Guf- 
mao, poftefled of abilities, imagi- 
nation, and addrefs, by permillion 
of'john V. fabricated a balloon in 
a place contiguous to the royal 
palace, and one day, in prefence of 
their majefties and an immenfe 
croud of fpeftators, raifed himfelf, 
by means of fire lighted in the ma- 
chine, as high as the cornice of the 
building; but through the negli- 
gence and want of experience of 
thole who held the cords, the ma- 
chine took an oblique direftion, 
and, touching the cornice, burft 
and fell. The balloon was iivtTie 
form of a bird with a tail and 
wings. The inventor propofed to 
make new experiments, but chag- 
rined at the railleries of the com- 
mon people, tyho called him wiz- 
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Zard, and terrified by the inquifi- 
tion, he took the advice of hi* 
friends, burnt his manuferipts, dif- 
guifed himfelf, and fled to Spain, 
where he foon after died in a hof- 
pital. They added, that feveral 
learned men, French and Englifh,' 
who had been to Lifbon to verify 
the faft, had made enquiries in the 
Carmelite monaftery, where Gufmao 
had a brother, who had preferved 
forne of his manuferipts, on the 
manner of con drafting aeroftatic 
machines. Various living perlons 
affirm, they were prefent at the Je- 
fuit's experiment, and that he re- 
ceived the furname of /'/Wor, or 
the flying man. 44 The Works of 
Du Val, Keeper of the Imperial 
Cabinet of Medals, with his Life 
and Letters,” will invite but tew 
people to read them, who fuppofe 
that they only treat on medals and 
antiquities ; but the man himfelf 
was fo extraordinary, though fo 
little known* that we imagine his 
memoirs may pleafe all readers. 
He was the fon of a poor day-la- 
bourer, an orphan at ten years, of 
age, and, for want of work, obliged 
to leave his country at fourteen. 
The hardfhips he underwent to pro^ 
cure food, and acquire knowledge* 
were truly aftonifhing. He was at 
lall, however, fo far rewarded, as 
to be protefted by, and live in the 
court of the emperor, at Vienna, 
with whom he was on terms of the 
utmoft familiarity ; yet fo little was 
he dazzled or delighted by the 
fplendor of a palace, that one day 
when the archduchefles pafled by 
him, their brother, the emperor, 
afked Du Val if he knew thofe la* 
dies ; to which he with naivete an* 
fwered, No. Iam not furprifed you 
do not, replied the prince, my lif- 
ters are not antiques. His life 
contains a thoufand aftonifhing and 
curious particulars. 

A fmall 
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A fmall mythological work has 
been publifticd at Paris, written by 
M. de Landine, entitled 44 The 
Hell of the Ancients, or, A Hif- 
tory of their Infernal Deities, &c.” 
The apologues and tales of the 
Abbe Blanchet are known in Eng- 
land, by the bed of them having 
been already tranllatcd ; they are 
entitled 44 7 ales, Anecdotes, Apo- 
logues, &c.” M. >avary*s 44 Let- 
ters on Egypt,” are now completed 
in three volumes; they have had the 
grcatefl fuccefs in France, which 
they juftly deferred. The author’s 
knowledge of ancient literature, 
aided by his travels into the coun- 
try he deferibes, make his work 
truly valuable ; 44 The Memoirs of 
the famous Baron de Tott” have 
fcarccly found more readers in 
France, than 44 The Letters oil E- 
gypt.” 7 'he academic collection 
of 44 Select Memoirs of the mod 
celebrated Societies in Europe,” 
printed at Paris, is dill continued ; 
the VII. VIII. and IXth volumes 
have appeared. M. Berrcngcr has 
given a continuation of his 44 Let- 
ters on Provence ;” they are de- 
feriptive of this part of France and 
its natural productions. Theilld. 
and lVth volumes of M. Mudcl’s 
44 Treatife on the Theory and 
P-aCticc of Vegetation,” are pub- 
Lfhcd at Rouen and Paris ; the 
work is highly edeemed, and the 
a ithor’s knowledge of agriculture 
a id gardening, have obtained him 
the refpcCt of Europe. 

The 44 Philofophic and literary 
Mifcellanies” of counfellor Gin 
are the wor)c rather of a labori- 
ous man than a man of geni- 
ps. France abounds in periodical 
works : at prefent a universal col* 
leCfion of memoirs particularly re? 
jative to the hi dory of France arc 
coming out monthly at Paris. 
The French journalids praife the 


editors highly for their care, judg- 
ment and tade in the felettion. 

44 Letters on France, England 
and Italy, by Count H. Cham- 
berlain to his Imperial Majcdy,” 
appear from the extra&s we have 
feen, to be written with coniider- 
able tade and intelligence. They 
are publifhed at Geneva and Leigc. 
The Abbe Erizard has given a 
fmall tract on the love of Henry 
IV. for literature. It had ufually 
been fuppofed this favourke mon- 
arch of the French was but little 
addicted to letters. The Abbj, 
jealous of the glory of the good 
king, ha3 endeavoured to refeue 
his memory from the wrong which 
he conceives done to it by this 
opinion. The fird, fecond, and 
third volumes of a hidorical efTay 
oil the Teutonic order of knight- 
hood have appeared at Paris, and 
contain a fund of hidorical know- 
ledge, and a multiplicity of inter- 
red! ng finffs but little known. The 
fecond part of the Memoirs of the 
academy of Dijon, for the year 
1783 contains many valuable me- 
moirs. 44 The Life of Andrea 
Doria,” written by M. Richer, is 
intereding from its fpbjccr. 7 he 
fame author has ivritten the lives til* 
John Bart, Cornelius VanTrorap, 
Duguay Trouin, and De Forbtn. 
The famous Marmontel has given 
the world his 44 Memoir on lan- 
guages,” read before the French 1- 
cadeiny, where it met all the appLtife 
an author of fuch eiiablifheti fame 
had rcafon to expert. Wc cannor, 
however, forbear faying, the learn- 
td fecretary fuccecds much better 
when analyzing his own language 
than thofe of foreign nations ; 
the Englifli efpeciaily, concerning 
which wc dare affirm he is frc? 
qucntly erroneous. Meffieurs de 
la Chau and la Blond have prefenr* 
ed *he connoideurs \vith their fe- 
cond 
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cond volume of engraved precious 
Hones in the cabinet of the duke 
of ‘ Orleans, which, we are in- 
formed, is with regard to the 
plates, one of the belt executed of 
the kind. M. Hcflen has print- 
ed a “ Memoir on the Art of 
Watch-making,” with the appro- 
bation of the royal academy of 
fcicnees at Paris. A quarto 
pamphlet by M. Vicq-d’azyr, 
containing the eulogies of Mef- 
iicurs Fothergill, Montigny, Du 
Hamel, Pringle, Dr. Hunter, and 
Sanchez, all medical men, has 
been given from one of the royal 
prelies at Paris. The fourth vo- 
lume of iermons of father Ely fee 
is publifhed. The author is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the molt 
eloquent of the French preachers 
of the prefetit age, and the cha- 
racter of his dilcourfes is rather 
that of reafon, precifion, and 
mildncfs, than of the thundering 
oratory of Bourdaloue or the en- 
thuliafin of Mallillon. M. de Cha- 
banon, of Paris has given his 
countrymen u A treatife on Muiic 
conlidcred in itfelf, ;.nd the rela- 
tion it bears to Words, Languages, 
Poetry, and the theatre. The au- 
thor’s literary talents are well 
known, and there is little doubt 
of the value of the prefent perfor- 
mance. The XIX. and XXth. vo- 
lumes of the Abbe Berault-Ber- 
callcPs church hiftory appertain 
to the year <785, and conclude the 
work. Thtfe two volumes com- 
prehend a general hi dory of the 
church from the council of Trent 
ro, the year 1630* Madame dc 
Genlis “ Theatre” for the Ui*e of 
young Perlons is known in Eng- 
land by a tranilation under the 
title of “Sacred Dramas.” The 
high and well djeferved repetition 
of the author leaves no doubt con- 
cerning the merits of the work j 
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her writings are in general fuch 
as parents, guardians and teachers 
fhould encourage youth to read by 
every means in their power. “ A 
Catalogue of the Works on Mineral 
Waters in gcueral, and on thofe of 
France in particular, by M. Car- 
rere Paris.” The title of the au- 
thor would fcarccly leave the read- 
er to imagine that a chara&er of 
each work is given, but fuch is the 
fatt. “ The clafiic Rooks of China 
colle&ed by father Noel, preceded 
by Obfervations, Paris, volumes 
III. and IV.” The two firit vo- 
lumes were written by Abbe Plu- 
quet. “An Abftract of the Lite 
and Works of Francis le Fort, 
prime Minider of Peter the Great.” 
The nature of the fubjeCl makes 
this work . intereding, if the mate- 
rials are authentic, as they are 
faid to be. To la Fort the revo- 
lutions made in, and the civiliza- 
tion of Rullia, may be attributed, 
at lead fo his biographer aliens, 
and he has not been the firft who 
made this aflertion. La Fort was 
a citizen of Geneva. “ An Ab- 
llract of the Experiments made on 
Corn, by Order of Louis XV. at 
Trianon ;” a fhort but excellent 
Pamphlet, printed by Moutard, 
at Paris. “ Letters by an Algerine 
Captive freed from Slavery bv the 
f Canons of Saint Trinity, Paris.” 
The Marquis de Condorcct, fo 
well and lo dcfervcdly known to 
the literary world, ha9 publifhed 
“ An EiTay on the analytic Appli- 
cation of the Probability of De- 
cilions by a Plurality of Voices.” 
7 'his work bears, very ju lily, a 
high character 'among the French 
mathematicians. A moty remark- 
able poein has appeared by M. de 
piis on the imitative harrqony of 
the French language, We fay 
remarkable, bccaufe in fcarch of 
harmony.iis author feerm to iitrye 

rub 
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run into every kind of error. One 
of his chief inodes of producing 
harmony is by harfli and eternal 
alliteration, which, though one 
of the inferior beauties of poetry, 
when introduced by a mailer of his 
art, is one of its greatefl defers, 
thus employed. M. de PSis, not- 
withflanding, po€cfles confiderable 
cntnufiafm and invention, two of 
the firft qualities of a poet, but he 
has be flowed them either improper- 
ly, or on a barren fubjed. 44 Let- 
ters critical and political, on the 
Colonies and Commerce of the 
maritime Towns of France, addrcfT- 
ed to the Abbe Raynal, Paris.” 
The intention of the work is to 
controvert fomc of the Abbe Ray- 
naPs Rridures and opinions rc- 
fpeding France and her colonies. 

44 An Account of the Works of 
Gafper Schott Jefuit,” by the Abbe 
-de St. Lcger, Paris. Gafper Schott 
•was a famous experimental philo- 
sopher, and fearcher into the fecrets 
of natyre and arts ; believed many 
fables, rejeded others, and endea- 
voured frequently to promote the 
interells of fciencc ; he died in 
1666. M. Boilli has publifhed 
44 Critical Diflertations on the Jew- 
ifh HiRory,” byway of fupplement 
to Bafnage. The Abbe Tetficr has 
alfo pubIHhcd 44 Experiments on 
the Smut in Wheat ;” from which 
he deduces that quick-lime is the 
only agent that can effedually pre- 
vent the difeafe. The proportions 
arc nine pounds of new quick-lime 
to about fifty quarts of water, for 
two hundred and forty pounds 
weight of wheat. 44 An HiRorical 
Account of the Genius and Cha- 
racter of the French Literati, with 
a Collection of their Sayings and 
Literary Anecdotes,” by M. Taille- 
fer, Paris. A work iHeful to the 
' collectors of anecdotes and lovers 
of biography. M. Gamier con- 


tinues publifhing his 44 HiRory af 
France,” the XXIX. and XXX. 
volumes have appeared. One of 
the chief anmiements of the French 
at prefent, is to elucidate fvnony- 
mous words. The Abb* Girard’s 
excellent work on that fubjed has 
long been known. A refpedable 
rival has lately rifen; the Abbe 
Roubaud has publifhed 44 French 
Synonymes,” in four volumes, and 
his work has met the applaufe of 
his nation. The 44 Adventures of 
Frifo” is a French tranflarion from 
a Dutch epic poem. A (mail trad 
called 44 An Eday on Love,” print- 
ed at AraRerdam, but to be had at 
Paris likewife, is faid to be a work 
of tafte, feeling, and philol'ophy. 
44 Caroline of Lichtfield” is a novel 
that has defervedly had the greatefl 
fuccefs in France; it has already 
run through feveral editions, and 
its beft property is, that while it 
delights the mind and affeds the 
heart, it does no injury to moral 
condud ; but on the contray, in- 
fpires a true and tinccre love of 
virtue. It is already known in 
England by a tran Ration. Hitio- 
rical and Critical Memoirs of the 
life and writings of Voltaire, is 
another tran Ration from the French 
of a very entertaining and authen- 
tic work. 

Spanifli literature though it does 
not Rand Rill, makes not the rapid 
advances that might be wiRied. 
The means of procuring Spanifli 
books being few, we (hall jufl give a 
HR of fuch as have come to our 
knowledge. The RrR volume of a 
44 Hiftory of the European Colo* 
nies,” by Odoardo Mala dc Luquc, 
that is to fav, the anagram being in*, 
terpreted, the duke of Almodovar, 
faid to be a good work. 44 Etihiof* 
Spanifli Library,” or rather on 
Spanifli literature, volume the firii, 

*>/ 
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by Don Sempere, contains, as far 
as it goes, a good account of Spa- 
nifli authors and their progrefs in 
the arts and fcienccs. u Rudi- 
ments of Naval Tadics/* by Don 
Salazar. The u Poems ot Don 
Valdez “A Volume of New 
Comedies “A Collection of 
Chronicles, or Memoirs on Spanifh 
Hiftory,” many of them from fcarce 
MSS. “ Odes” by Leon D*Ar- 
roixal. All the above are publifli- 
ed at Madrid. “ Political, Mili- 
tary, and Moral InftruCtions,” by 
Don Copons, printed at Murcia. 
“ A TraCt on the Art of making 
Wine,” by Don Tofcph Navaro, 
Barcelona ; “ Difcourfcs read be- 
fore the Royal Society of Oviedo,” 
Madrid. u Memoirs of the econo- 
mical Royal Society of Majorca,” 
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printed at Palma, in the itiand of 
Majorca. The above are the pub- 
lications come to our knowledge, 
betides which there is a “ Periodi- 
cal Journal” publilhed at Madrid 
monthly, containing meteorolo- 
gical, medical, and chirurgical ob- 
servations ; an account of what 
paftes in the royal academy of Ma- 
drid ; thefes and other fcholaftic 
exercifes of the univerfities ; a de- 
feription of the feftivals, religious 
and others ; extracts of royal e- 
diCts ; a lift of theatrical exhibi- 
tions ; accounts of fires, new build- 
ings, and other temporary mat- 
ters ; together with a lift of new 
publications, but without any cha- 
racter of them whatever : fuch arc 
the contents of this journal. 
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